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1941-42 Budget Figures at a Glaaca 

In Lalihs of Rwpees 


Government 

Revenue 

Expendi- 

ture 

\ 

Surplus ' 

j 

Central Government, , 

1, 45, ^^4 83 

1,58,89*38 

t 

1 

1 

Provinces--- 




Madras 

i 8 , 2 r 37 

18,08-62 

1275 

1 

United Provinces . 

i 4 , 34 ' 3 o 


! 

4-S4 i 

Bengal 

I 4 , 03 'r 4 

i 5 , 37’38 


Bombay . 

I 3 , 56'65 

13,56-00 

•65 

Punjab 

13, 28-67 

13,56-35 

72-32 

Bihar 

6,11*08 

5 , 79‘82 

31-, ’6 

Central Provinces 



1 

and Berar . 

5,1076 

5,08-78 

1-98 

Sind . . 

4 , 35’47 

4 . 34’47 

I -00 1 

Assam 

3 ,i 3 ‘oi 

3,24-90 

« * 

Orissa 

1,9274 

1.90-59 

2-15 

N. W. Frontier 




Province . , j 

i, 9 f 2 S 

.J, 90-93 




Administration 

Reigning Sovereign — His 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India— The 
Eight Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. {April 
1940) 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State- 
Sir Fiud-later Stewart, G. c. b., e. c. t. E., 
C. S. L, L. L. D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 
The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to tlie Secretary of State- 
Sir H. StrakoBch, a. n* B. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, K. c. t. K., Sir H. Williamson, 
C.l.K,, Sir J. Clay, K.G.I.E., C.S.I., 

OJJ.K., E. Raghavendra Eao, Lt.— Col. 
Sir H. Suhrawardy, O.B.E., Sir J. A. 
Woodhead, k.c.s.i., o.l13, Dewan Bahadur 
B. E. Kanganathan, Sir Oourteuy Latimer, 
K.OJ.K, C.SJ. 

High Commissioner of Tiidia—Malik Sir 
Peros! Khan Noon, k.o.le. 

Trade Commissioner for India— Sir 
David Meek, Kt., c.r.E., o.u.E. 

Government of India 

(Ami— i,«V0,9,67,0 Sq, miles with a popu'- 
lakon of of people — nearly 

a ne^ fifth of hiim(m race) 

Viceroy & Governor-General 

Ilia Kxrellvncy Tlic Most Hon ’hie The 
ManinoHs of liinlithgow, J’.o., kt., g.m.s.i., 
(i.M.LKm O.IUO., T.I)., April 

liuo) 

Commander-In-Chief in India 

Ills Exi’dliMify Ciuieral Sir Aiv.lubald 
Percival Wavoll, (J.o.b., (j.M.u., m.o., 
British Service, 

Executive Connell 

The iron. Sir IJonmisii P. Mody, 

KJi K, (Htipphf). 

The Ivt. lion. Sir Akbar Ilydan, i*.a. 
{biformnhon and Hroadcuhtimj)* 

The lion. Sir Sultan Ahmed {Imo)* 

The lion. Mr. E. llaghaveadra Rao 
(duul iJefcnce)* 

'Hie lion. Mr. M. S. Aney (Jndians 
OiHO seas). 

The Hon. Mr. Nulini Ranjun Karkar 
iEducalfon, Health and Lands). 

Tiie lion. Malik Sir Fiim Khuu Noon, 
K.C.I.E. (Labour). 

JL 


of India 1941 

Majesty George the VI 


The Hon. Sir Eeginald Maxwell, 
K.C.s.L, C.LE., r.c.S., (Home). 

The Hon, Sir Andrew Clow, K.c.s.r., 

C,LE., LO.S, (Communication b) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Eaisman, k.c.s.!., 
O.I.E., I.C.S., (Finance). 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A, 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce). 

President, Legislative Assembly — ^The 
Hon. Sir Abdiir Rahim, K.O.S.I, 

President, Council of State — ^The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.O.S.I., 
K.C.LB., L.L.I)., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

OliieialB 20 


Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

(Area 8'Ji,95S Sq. miles ; Population 
5,iO,S7,m) 

Governor 

H E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, G, 0. 
I. E. (Nov. 1b, 19:19) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition ; formed June 23, 1938 ; 
Personnel: 

(i) Abul Kasem Fazlul Hitq (Muslim, 
Coalition), Chief Minister ; Portfolios: 
Education and Publicity. 

(ii) Khwaja Sir Na/dmnddin, K. c. 
i.R. (Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios: Howze, 
Consiitufiov J’ Elections ; 

(iii) Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy 
(Hindu, Coalition), Portfolio; Pevenue. 

(\v) Navvab Khwaja Habibnllah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios: Public Health, Medical S 
Local Self -Government. 
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(v) Maharaja Srischandra Nandy of 
Oossimbazar (Hindu, Coalition), Port- 
folios: Communicatton and Wo7'k$, 

(vi) Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy 
(Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios; Finance, 
Commerce and Labour^ 

(vii) Nawab Musharruff Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios: Judicial and Legislative. ^ 

(viii) Prasanna Deb Eaikut (Hindu, 
Coalition), Portfolios: Forest and Excise, 

(ix) Miikunda Behari Mullick 
(Hindu, Coalition, Portfolios: Co-opera- 
tive Credit and Rural Indebtedness, 

(x) Tamizuddm Khan (Muslim, 
Coalition), Portfolios: Agriculture, Indus- 
tries, Veterinary d: Rural Reconstruction, 

PARLIAMENTAR'y SeOBETABIES 

(i) Khw^a Sbahabuddin, c.B.B,, MX. 
A. (Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(ii) Mesbahuddin Ahmed, m.l.o. 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iii) Nawabzada K. Nasrullah, m.I-A. 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iv) Mrs. Hasina Murshed, 

MX.A. (Muslim, Coalition) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly (Total seats— -250) 

Coalition 108, Scheduled Caste Group 
supporting Government 11, European 25, 
Nationalist 11, Anglo-Indian 5, Congress 
54, Proja 19, Scheduled Caste Group oppo- 
sing Government 12, Unattached mem- 
bers 4 : Total— 249. (Excluding Speaker), 
(b) In Council— (Total seats 63) 
Coalition 33, Congress 13, European 
6, Independent 6, Progressive 4 : Total— 
62 (Excluding President). 

Capital and its population— Calcutta ; 
11,96,734. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Darjeeling ; 19,903. 

Eeceipta and Expenditure on Eevenue 
Account for the current year : Receipts— 
Es. 14,03,14,000 ; 

Expenditure— Es.l5, 37, 38, 000. 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area, — 13,8,SS0 Sq, miles ; Population — 
28 , 490 , 857 ) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Bertrand Glancy, k.c.s.i., 
E.C.I.E. (April 7, 1941). 

Council of Ministers 

Unionist ; formed April 1, 1937 ; Personnel : 

(i) Khan Bahadur Major 8itdar Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, k.b.b. (Muslim 
Unionist), Premier, 

(li) Eao Bahadur Ohaudhri Sir 


Chhotu Kam (Hindn, Unionist), Mintsfvr 
of Revenue, 

(iii) Sir Manohar Lai (Hindu, Natio- 
nal Progressive), Finanvv 

(iv) Major Sahebzada Malik Khizat 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, ti.u.E (.Muslmi, 
Unionist), Minister oj Puhltc \Vf*fks, 

(v) Mian Abdul Haje (Mushui, Unin- 
nist), Minister of Education, ^ 

(vi) Sardar Ihisaundha Hingh 
Khalsa Natioiuil) Mintsicr oJ 
ment. 

Parliamentary Seeretariea 
(i) Mir Maqbool Malnuood (Muslim, 
Unionist) ; (u) Mrs. dahau Ara Shah 
Nawaz, m.b.e. (Musihu UnumiHt) ; (m) 
Eaja Ghazanafar Ah Khan 
Unionist) ; (iv) Chaudhari 'hikU Uam, 
M.BE. (Hindu, Iliuonibt) ; (v) Mu^ikh 

Faiz Muhammad, M.uo:. (Mubliin, 
Unionists ; (vi) Sayvil Amjad Ah Shah, 
O.B.E. (Muslim, Union mt) ; (vii) HhujuM, 
Hans Jlaj (Hindu, IJniomht) ; (vui) Sir 
William UobertH, Kt,, <m.k. (Chrirtrian. 
Unionist) : (ix) Niuvab/a<ia Ihidininiuad 
Faiyaz Ali Khan (Muahm, (hnoniHi) ; 
(x) Khan Bahadur iMian MuHtjuj Ahmad 
Gurmani (Mimlim, Unionist) ; (m) S. It, 
Sardar lljjul Singh (Sikh, Khulaa 
National) ; (xii) Sardar .laujii Simdi 
Man (Sikh, Khalsa Nalional) ; (mu) 
Sardar Uopal Suigh (Sikh, Khulmi 
National) ; and (xiv) H. S. d'hukur 
Eipudaman Singh (Sikh, National 
Progressive). 

Numerical Strength of Parth»H 
Total Hcnt.H— J7;>. 

Government supporterH : Ihiioniat 9b, 
Khalsa National 1.1, National IhogrrsHivo 
5, Total 133 ; OpjiOBUion : i'oiigiebH 3V. 
Ahrar 2, Independent Mom hern 20 : 
Total 50 ; Va(*ant 2 ; 

Grand 'i’otal— 174 (Excluding Sponkor). 
Capital and its popuintum Lahore ; 
4,29,747. 

Summer Capital and its nopu latum— 
Simla ; 18. 144. 

Receipts and expenditure on IJevenue 
Account ior tho cunent yoai . Uvt'iints - 
Eb. 12, 00,58, <KX] ; 

Expenditure— Uh. 12,50, 3'), ( K H). 

Government of Assam 

{Area-^O? ,tJU { s</, miles ; rupulation — 
I0iC,04,77S) 

Oovonior 

H, E. Sir Robert Nu4 lleid. K.ius.h, 
CJ.E., 1.0.8. (March 1, 1037) 

Council of MinlsierB 

Coalition ; formed November 17, 1030 ; 
Personnel : 



(i) Saiyid Sir Muhaimnad Saadullah, 
M.A*, B.u, (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios : Home, 

(ii) Kohini Kumar Chaudhuri, bx, 
(Hindu, United Party), Portfolios : Edu- 
cation <& Prisons, 

(iii) Munawwar Ali, B.A., ll.b*, (Mus- 
lim, United Party) Portfolios : Agricul- 
ture and Veterinary, 

(iv) Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty, 
B.A*, (Hindu, United Party), Portfolios : 
Medical and Public Health 

(v) Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain 
Chaudhury, bx*, (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios : Judicial and Local Self- 
Government 

(vi) Dr. Mahendra Nath Baikia, l.m.p. 
(Scheduled Caste, United Party) Port- 
folio: Excise, 

(vii) Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, b.l., 
(Muslim, United Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works & Labour, 

(viii) Khan Bahadur Sayidur E.ahaman 
M.A., BJj., (Muslim, United Party), Port- 
folios ; Finance^ Revenue <So Legislative, 

(ix) Miss Mavis Dunn, B A., b.t., bx., 
(Khasi Hills, Tribal, United Party), 
Portfolios : Registration^ Industries and 
Co-operative, 

(X) Rupnath Brahma, B.L., (Hindu, 
Plains Tribal, United Party), Portfolios : 
Forest 

PabIjIAmentary Secretaries 

(i) B. K. J. Barwan (Indian Christian, 
Labour. United Party) 

(ii) Beniamin Ch. Momin (Indian 
Christian, Hills Tribal, United Party) ; 

(lii) Kalachand Roy (Scheduled Caste, 
United Party) ; 

(iv) Dhirsing Deuri (Hindu, Plains 
Tribal, United Party). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— T otal seats— 108) 
Congress Coalition 48, Assam United 54, 
Independent 5. Total— 107 (Excluding 
Speaker). 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats— 22) 
Upper House : No Party system exists. 

Capital and its population— Shillong ; 
38,102* 

Summer Capital and its population— 
(No Summer Capital). 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account ior the cuirent year: 

Rcceipts-Rs. 3,i:j.01.000. 

Expen diture— Rs. 3,24,90,000. 

Government of Sind 

viiles ; Population — 

4841fl00). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.s.L, c.le. 
LC.S. (April 1,1941.) 


Council of Ministers 

(i) Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
Mohammad Umar Soomro, O.B.E. (Mus- 
lim, Azad Party), Premier ; Portfolios : 
Finance, 

(ii) Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani 
(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios : Revenue 
{excluding Agriculture^ Veterinary^ For- 
ests, Excise and Rural Reconstruction), 

(iii) Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatuilah, 
K.c.s.1. (Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios: 
Home^ Political Miscellaneous (excluding 
Labour), Legal and General (Excluding 
Medical, Public Health, Local Self- 
Government, Education and Industries), 

(iv) Rao Sahib Gokaldas Mewaldas 
(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios : 
Local Self-Government, Agriculture dt 
Veterinary, 

(v) Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawazali 
(Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios : Edu- 
cation, Labour, Industries, Forests and 
Rural Reconstruction cfe Excise, 

(vi) Abdus Satar Abdul Rahman 
(Muslim, A3fad Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works, Medical and Public 
Health, 

Parliamentary Secretary 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Khudadad 
Khan Gaboe, J.P. (Muslim, Azad Party), 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats— 60 

Capital and its population— Karachi ; 
3,58,500, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the curient year : 

Receipts — ^Rs. 4,35,47,000. 

Expenditure— Rs. 4,34,47,000. 

Government of Bombay 

Area— 17 ,221 Sq, miles ; Population — 
1,79,92,053) 

Governor 

(H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, 
G.C.I.E., T.D., (Sept 18,1987,) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

Council formed Nov. 4, 3939 ; Present 
Pci son al : 

(i) Janandan Atmaram Madan, C.S.I., 

0. 1.33., I.C.S. Portfolio : Revenue. 

(li) Henry Foley Knight, C.I.E., i.o.s. ; 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(lii) Charles Holditch Bristow, C.I.E,, 

1. e.s. ; Poitfolio : Home, 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Assembly— (Total seats— 175) 
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Congress 86, Mnslina League 25, 
Independents 13, Independent Labour 14, 
Progressive 12, Peasants and Peoples 7, 
Peasants and Workers 7, Democratic 
Swaraj 4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total-j-175. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats— 30) 
Congress 10, Muslim League, 3, In- 
dependents 9, Progressive 1, Democratic 
Swaraj 3. Liberal 1, (Vacant seats 3) : 
Total— 30. ^ , 

Capital aud its population— Bombay 
City ; 11, 61, 383. 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona ; 2,56,003. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts— Rs. 13,56,65,000 ; 
Expenditure— Rs. 13,56,00,000. 

Grvernment of the U. P. 

(Areally 12,191 b<i, miles ; Population---- 

$, 51 , 38 , 000 ) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, 
k:.c.s.l, o.i.Em i.c.s. (December 6, 1939) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministiy having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow- 
ing advisers 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Personnel : 

(i) P. W, Marsh, b.a. (Oxon), c,s.i, 
C.r.E., I.CS. Portfolios : Revenue, Rural 
Development, Agriculture, Forests, Com- 
munications and Irrigation* 

(ii) Dr. Panna Lai, M.A., B.Sc., ll. b. 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, c. 
I.B., I.C.S. ; Portfolios : Education, Indust- 
Ties, Local Self-Government and Public 
Health* 

(iii) T. Sloan, m,a. (Glas.), c s.i., c. 
I.B., I.C.S. ; Portfolios : Borne, Finance, 
Justice and Jails* 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly- (T otal seats— 228). 
Government supporters: Congress 147; 

Opposition ; Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21 ; Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats- 60; 
Government supporters : Congress 14 ; 

Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party aflSliations) 24 : 
Total— 59 (excluding President), 
g and its population— Allahabad ; 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Nainital ; 21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 


Receipts— Rs* 14,31 30,417. 

Expen (ll ture— Rs . 14 ,20,40,307 . 

Govermnent of Madras 

{Area-^U 24, 86S sq* : Populafton--- 

4, 08, 41, OOO) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, M.c’. ; 

(March 12, 1940) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having rchutned 
the Governor assumed Admiiuslinfivp and 
Legislative Powers uHhisted by the ioUinv- 
ing advisers 

Council formed Get 30. 1939 ; personnel : 

(i) Sir George Boag, k.cj.i;., (’.s.l, 
LC,s. 

(li) H. M. Hood, c.aj., c.t.k., 

(iii) T. G. Rutherford, c.i.k., 

I.C.S 

(iv) T. Austin, r.r.s. 

Numerical Strength of Piirtiea 

(a) In Assembly ...(Total .SmiIh i) 
Congress 157, Justice M, National 

Demoerats 4, Muslim Ijeague 12, Kmo- 
pean G, Anglo-1 ndmii 2, JiHlf*}M‘mient« 
(Vacant seats 11.) : I'otid— 215. 

(b) In Council -(T otal H<*ats»- 55) 
Congress 25, Justiee 4, National De- 
mocratic 3, Muslim i.»eaguc 2, Indepen- 
dents 8, Unattached 4 (Va<»ant Hcatn 9) : 
Total— 55. 

Capital and its population Madrurt 
City ; 7,77.3UU. 

Summer Capital and its population - 
Ootacainund ; 24,016. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current yvnr : 

Receipts— R h. 18,21,37,ij( K I 
Expenditure— Us. ]b,( H i ), 

Government of C* P. 

(Area — 1,8 1,550 aq* milvi^ ; Populatttm‘^>' 
1,08,82,018) 

Governor 

11. E. Sir lit'iiry 35\yiumi, K.c.i-li,, 
G.I.E., X.G.H. (Got. 2, ID 111) 

Advisory OmiiuOl 

3 Iu5 ( ioiigrcHH Ministry having; re^iviird 
the Govornoi aHsunied AdnniuHtralivo 
and L(‘gislativ(* l‘o\\erH assishal by thi‘ 
following advisers : — 

Council foumko Nov. 11. 39.39 ; 
Pkukonnkl : 

(i) Kir {{colliey I'oivuiill Hurtim 
K.C.I.E., i.c.a. 

(ii) Jieniy Cliallou Uiwniidd, c.si.i. 
I.O.S. 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 

Total seats— 112 

Government supporters : ConjJiTess 71 ; 
Opposition : Independent 17* United 5, 
Muslim League 10, Unattached 8 ; Total 
— 111 (excluding Speaker)* 

Capital and its population— Nagpur ; 
3,01,287* 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Panchmarhi ; 6,693. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the cm rent year : 

Receipts— Rs* 5,10,76,000* 

Expenditure -Rs. 5,08,78,000, 

Government of Bihar 

(Ai’ea— '69^348 Sq^ miles ; Population — 

Governor 

H. E* Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 

K*C,8*L, l.C.s., (Augnst e, ’39) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumea Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers 

Council formed Nov. 4, ’39 j Personnel : 

I. E, R. J. R, Cousins, o.i.b., l.C.s. 

2, R. E. Russell, o.s.i., c.le., i.o.s. 

Numerical Stregth of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (T otal scats— 152) 

Congiess 96, Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 25. Muslim Independent 19, Un- 
attached 7, (Vacant 5) : Total— 152. 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats— 30) 

Congress 10, Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 12, Independent 1, Unattached 6, 
(Vacant 1) : Total— 39. 

Capital and population— Patna ; 1,73,948. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Ranchi ; 57,238* 

Receipts and Expenditure Account for 
the current year : 

Receipts— Rs, 6,11 08,000. 

Expenditure— Kb. 5,79,82,000. 

Government of Orissa 

sq, miles ; Population — 

S7J4,on0), 

Governor 

IT. E. Sir William Plawthornc Lewis, 
M.A* (Oantlll).), K.C.S.L, I.O.S., J.P. 

(April 3, ’41) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumea Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers 

E. C. Ansorge, cj.e., l.C.s., Adviser 
to H. E. the Governor* 


Ministers 

The following Ministers were appoint- 
ed at the end ot the year 1941 

1. Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi (Prune Minister)--- 
Home Affairs (excluding Publicity)^ Local 
Self-Government and Public Works* 

2. Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra — 
Finance, Home Affairs (Publictty), Deve- 
lopment and EducaHon. 

3. Hon’ble Maulavi Abdua Sobhau 
Khm—Law and Cominer ce, Reveme and 
Health* 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly 

Hon’ble Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats -60 

Government supporters : Congress 35 ; 
Opposition : National 13, Independent 1, 
All Orissa United 1, Unattached 9 : 

Total— 59 (excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population, Cuttack, 
74,200. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Receipts— 
Rs. 1,92,74,000 ; Expenditure— Es. 
190,59,000. 

Government of N* W. F. Provinces 

(Area — $6^856 sq* miles ; Population^ 
^5,23, m) 

Governor— H* E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham, js:.c*8.L, K.c.LE., c.B.E. (Mar. 2, ’37) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers 

Lt.-Ool. Walter Fendall Campbell, 
C.I.E., Adviser to H, K. the Governor. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats— 50 

Government supporters : Congress 21, 
non-CongrcBB 4 ; Opposition : Muslim 
League 12, Hindu Sikh Nationalist 4, 
Central National 5, Unattached 3 : Total 
—49 (excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its population. ..Peshawar ; 
1,62.510. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current jear : 

Receipt8-l,91,25,(]00 ; 

Expenditure - Rs* 1,90,93,000, 


Government of Burma 

Governor 

H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Reginald 
Hugh Dorman-Smith., p,c., g,b.e. 
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Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble U Saw, Premier (also 
Minister of Agriculture and Forests) 
(on Tour) 

The Hon’ble Sir Paw Tun, A.t.m,, 
Bar-at-Law, Acting Premier (also 
Minister of Lands and Revenue) 

The Hon’ble U Tharrawaddy Maiing 
Maung, B.SC*, Health and Fubhc Works. 

The Hon’ble Major Maung Aye, Bar- 
AT-Law, Home Affairs. 

The Hon’ble U Ba Than, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The Hon’ble Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at- 
Law, Minister of Judicial Affairs. 

The Hon’ble U Ba Yin, Minister of 
Education. 

The Hon’ble IJ Etoon Aung Gyaw, 
M.A., LL.B., Bab-at-Law, Minister of 
Finance. 

The Hon’ble XJ Ba On, Minister of 
Labour. 

President of the Senate :—The Hon’ble 
Sir J. A. Maung Gyi , Bar-at-Law. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives , 
U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law, 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon. Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 
K.O.B., K.O.8.I. 

Judges 

Hon. Sir Shah Mahomed Sulaiman, Et. 
M.A., L.L.D. 

Hon. Sir Srinivasa Varadachary. 

Bengal Judical Department 

High Cou7t— Calcutta 
Chief Justice 

Derbyshire, The Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 
K.C., M.C. 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
Wilfred James, Kt.M.A,, ll.b Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Wilhams, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. K.c. 

Ghose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sarat 
Kumar, m.a.. i.c.s. 

Panckiidge, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hugh Eahere, Bar-at-Law. 

Ameer Ali, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Torick, Bar-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles, 
I.c.s. Bar-at-Law. 

Me Nair, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
George Douglas, Bar-at-Law. 

Ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim, 

Henderson, The Hon. Mi. Justice 
Allen Gerald, 

Mitter, The Hon, Mr. Justice Eoopen- 
dro Coomar, 


Khundkar, The Hon. Mr, Jiu^tico K 
A., Bar-at-Law. 

Bao, The Hon. Mr. JiibIum* iVin‘j4Hl 
Karsinga, Kt., CJ.K., I.c.h. 

Edgley, The Hon. Hr. Justice Noimun 
Geoige Armstrong,, i.o.s., ]?ar*at-Ljuv. 

Mookerjee, The lion. i\lr. JuhUce 
Bijan Kumar, m.a., d.l. 

Biswas, The Bon. Bin Just Ice t haru 
Chandra, m.a., n h . 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr . Justice Ronald 
Francis, b a., i.c s. 

Ben, The Hon. Mr. Juhtice Amarendru 
Nath, Bar-at-Law. 

Eoxburgh, The Hon. Mr, JimticoT* J, 
Y., C.I.E, I.c.s. 

OFFlOIATlNr* JuiHJK 
Akram, The IJon. Mr. Justice \ -.m. 

A D VOC ATK-(*KNKR A 1 » 

Sir Asok Kumar Eoy, Kt. liuruHtcr-at- 
Law. 

Bombay Judicial Departmeiil 

High Court - Bnmhaif 
Chief JrsncK 

Beaumont, The Hon. J. W. R, 
K.O., M.A. { Cantab ) 

PUIKNE JurHii->< 

Blackwell, The Hon. .Mr. JuMicc 
Patrick, Kt, Bar-at-luiw. 

Broomfield, XV Hon. Mr. Justice R. 
S., B. A., I.c.s. Banihicr-at-Lnw. 

Wadia, The lion. iMi. .hiniicc Romanji 
Jamshedji, BarriHt<‘r-at- Law . 

Kania, The lion. Mr. Justice Hun hit 
Jekisondas, ll.b. 

Wadia, 'i’he Hon. Mr, Justice Novroji 
Jehangir, i.c.s. BarriHL‘r-al-l .aw, 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr. Juatici! 

Harsidhbhai Vujuhhai, M.A., i.L.ii., 

Macklin, The Ihm. Mr. Junfice 
A. S. H., i.(LH. 

Wasudey, The Hon. Mr. Jimtice K. R., 
ll.b. 

Somjee, The Hon, BIr. Jimlicc, m.a., 
Bar-at-J/iw. 

Sen, The TTon. Mr, Juhticc K.C., kc.s. 
(Additional Judgr) 

Ai>vooATi-:-(lr;N i-:ii \h 
Setalvad, M. 0., b.a., i.l.u., Advocuto 

Madras Judical Deparlmexit 

JJigh Court - -Madnis 
Chief JunrutK 

Leach, The Hon’bic Sir Lionel, kL 
Bar-at-Law. 

I’UiBNE JlJlX.KS 

Burn, The Hon, Mr. JubUcc S., Kt., 

l,c.s. 







Mockefct, The Hon. Mr. Justice V* 
Pandurang Row, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
V, I.C.S. 

King, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J., 
LC,S. 

Wocls worth, The Hon. Mr* Justice S., 

I.G.S. 

Venkataramana Kao Nayndii, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice F., Rao Bahadur 
Lakshmana Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
K. P., Fivvan Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Rahman. The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur, Kt., Khan Bahadur 

Krifihnaswami Ayyangar, The Hon, 
Mr. Justice K. S. 

Homayya, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. 
Patangali Sastri, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. 

Horwill, The Hon. Mr. Justice L, C., 
i.c.s. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Patna 
Chief Justice 

Harries, The HoiFble Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt, 

Puisne Judges 

Wort, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at-Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice Baiyid, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dhavle, The Hon, Mr. Justice Bankara 
Balaji, I.c.s. 

Agarwala, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

Clifford Monmohan, Bar-at-Law. 

Varma, The Hon. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

Francis George, x.c.s. 

Lull, The Hon. Mr. Justice Monohar, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Ohattarji, U'he Hon. Mr. Justice 

Subodh Chandra, 

Meredith, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hcibert Ribton, i.c.s. (Acting Additional). 

Advogat e-G ener al 
Mr. Baldev Sahay, M.A., ll.b, 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court— Rangoon 
Chief- Justice 

Roberts, The IJon’ble Sir Earnest 
Handfoith Goodman, Bariistei-at-Law. 
Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Mya Bu, Bar-at- 
Law. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice A* G. Mosely, 

I.O.S, 

I, fj ji »5 U Ba, Bar-at-Jjaw 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Dunkley, 
Bar-at-Law, I.O.S. 
The Hon. M. Justice H. H. Mackney, 

ICS 

The Hon. Mr. Justice R. Taaffe 

Sharpe, Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph Shaw, 
Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden, 
Bar-at-Law 
Advocate-General 
Maung, V Thein, M.A., ix.B,, Bar-at-Law 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 

High Court— Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The Hon’ble Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law 

Puisne Judges 

Grille, The Hon. Mr, Justice Frederick 
Louis, Kt., M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Niyo|>i, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. 
Bhawani Shan fear, M..A, ll.m., c.i.e. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn, B.A., Bar-at-Law, i c.s. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold 
Geoige, M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, 
B.A., LL. B., Bar-at-Law. 

Puranik, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Wasudeo Ramchandra, b,a., ll. b, 

Advocate-General 
Dutt, Walter, Barrister-at-Law 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— Lahore 
Chief Justice 

Young. The Hou’ble Sir J. Douglas, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Judges 

Tekchand, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bakshi. M.A., L,L. b. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kunwar, b.a., Bar-at-Law 

Monroe, The Hon. Mr. Justice J. H., 
B.A., LL. B., K.a Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W., 

M.A., I.C.S. 

Bhide, The Hon. Mr, Justice M. V., 

B.A., I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Muhammad, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Baliadur, m.a., ll b. 

Blacker, The Hon. Mr. Justice H. A, 
0., B.A., I.C.S. 
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Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble U Saw, Premier (also 
Minister of Agriculture and Forests) 
(on Tour) 

The Hon’ble Sir Paw Tun, a.t.m,, 
Bar-AT-Law, Acting Premier (also 
Minister of Lands and Revenue) 

The Hon’ble U Tharrawaddy Mating 
Maung, B.SO., Health and Public Works. 

The Hon’ble Major Maung Aye, Bar- 
AT-Law, Home Affairs. 

The Hon’ble XJ Ba Than, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The Hon’ble Saw Pe Tha, Bar-AT- 
Law, Minister of Judicial Affairs. 

The Hon’ble U Ba Yin, Minister of 
Education. 

The Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, 
M.A,, LL.B,, Bar-at-Law, Minister of 
Finance, 

The Hon’ble U Ba On, Minister of 
Labour* 

President of the Senate The Eon’ble 
Sir J. A. Maung Gyi , Bar-at-Law. 

Speaker of^ the House of Representatives, 
XJ Obit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law", 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon* Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 


Khundkar, The Horn Mr. K 

A., Bar-at-Law* 

Rao, 1’he Hon. Mr. JunJire IVueiAid 
Narsinga, Kt„ (M.E., 

Edgley, The IJon, Mr.JuHUiT Ntnntan 
George Armstrong,, Hur-af-Law. 

Mookorjee, The Hon. Mu Justif‘e 
Bijan Kumar, m. \ n.h 

Biswas, The Hon. Mr* Jusllee i liaru 
Chandra, M.A., ii u. 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr. Histiro Ihn.ald 
Francis, ba.. i.<-s, 

Ben, The Hon. Mr. Justi^v Aniarnidra 
Nath,. Bar-at-Law. 

Roxburgh. T'he Hoiu Mr, T*. ,L 

Y., C.I.B, i.r.H, 

OFFiiiATisn .IriH.i: 

Akram, The Hon. Mr. .Lmiifr \ -.m, 
Ai)voc7ATiMfi;M‘ n.u. 

Sir Asok Kumar Buy. ui. ihunHlfr*af- 

Law. 

Bombay Judicial Deparliiieut 

Jhgh Ct^urf 
Oil IMF ihvru'M 

Beaumont, The Hon. Sir J. \V. h\ 
K.O., U.A. (CUmtab) ’ * 

iTusKM JlUH*!;-? 


K.C.S.I. 

Judges 

Hon. Sir Shah Mahomed Sulaimanj Kt. 
M.A,, L.L.D. 

Hon. Sir Srinivasa Yaradachary. 

Bengal Judical Department 

High Courts-- Calcutta 
Chief Justice 

Derbyshire, The Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 
K.C., M.C. 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
Wilfred James, Kt.,M.A*, ll.b Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Williams, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt, K.c, 

Ghose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Saral 
Kumar, m.a., i.c.s. 

Panekiidge, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
-tiugh Rahere, Bar-at-Law. 

Ame^ Ali, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Torick, Bar-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles, 
l.C.s. Bar-at-Law. 

Jiisfice 

Heorge Douglas, Bar-at-Law. 

All, The Hon. Mi. Justice Syed Nasim, 
Hendeison, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Allen Gerald, 


Blackwell, The Hon. Mr. Juhfur 
Patrick, Kt, Bur-ntHnvK 

BroondWld, The Hon. Mr, Juhtu-e K, 
S., B.A., i.(’.H. Barnhloi-jif-LuB. 

Wadia, dins Hon. Mi. JuHln o iMununji 
Jamshc'dji, Barrmt (‘i -at - 1 .luv, 

Kama, d’ho Hon. aMi, Justice Harilai 
JekisonduH, nn.n. 

Wadia, Thv Hon. Mr. Jimfict* Novroit 
Jehangir, i.c.s. BarriHliT-at-Law. 

u • ,T¥ , -I'lHli.M! 

I rJarHidhbhai Vajuhhai, m.a., i.i ,i;., 

Mackhii, 'riie Hon. Mr. JuhIiou 
A. S. Pv., i.e.rt, 

Wasudey, The Hon. Mr. Junlnr K. IS., 
LM.B. ' 

Somjcc. The lion. Mr. Jimtire, m.v, 
Bur-at-Law. 

Hon. Mr. .luhtuT K.C*. i.o*. 
{Additumul Jiulgr) 

Adv<h: KM. 

Setalvud. M. H.. u.a., m .i:., Ailurute 

Madras Judical Dcparlmeitl 

JIujh (Univt Miuira.i 
ChU'.f Jin-Th'i.; 

Leach, The Ilon’ble Bu Liond., Kt. 
Bar-al-ljuw. 

ITijbnk .Iudoks 

Burn. The lion. Mr. Jimtu-o S., Kt,, 
l.C.S* 
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Mockett, The Hon. Mr. Justice V. 
Pandurang Row, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

V , LO.S. 

King, The Hon, Mr, Justice A. J,, 
i.c.s. 

Wodsviorth, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., 

I.C.S. 

Venkataramana Rao Nayndu, The 
HoiPble Mr. Justice P., Rao Bahadur 
Lakahmana Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
K* P., Uiwan Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Rahman. The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdiir, Kt., Khan Bahadur 

Ivrishiiaswami Ayyangar, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K, S. 

Somayya, The Hon. Mr. Justice B, 
Patangali Sastri, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. 

Horwill, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. 0., 
I.CI.B. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court — JPatna 
Chief Justice 

Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthnr 
Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

Wort, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice Saiyid, 
Bar-at-Law, 

Dhavle, The Hon, Mr. Justice Sankara 
Balaji, I.c.s. 

Agarwala, The Hon. Mr* Justice 

Cliflbrd Monmohan, Bar-at-Law. 

Varraa. The Hon. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

p’rancis George, i.c.s. 

Lall, The Hon. Mr. Justice Monohar, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-T^aw. 

Ohattarji, The Hon, Mr. Justice 

Subodk Chandra, 

Meredith, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Herbert Ribton, I.c.s. (Acting Additional). 

Advocate-Genekal 
Mr. Baldev Sahay, M,A., dl.b. 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court^Rangom 
Chief- Justice 

Roberts, The Hon’ble Sir Earnest 
Handfoith Goodman, Banistcr-at-Law. 
Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Mya Bu, Bar-at- 

Law* 


The Hon, Mr. Justice A* G. Mosely, 

I.C.S. 

M „ « XT Ba, Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr, Justice H. F. Dunkley, 
Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 
The Hon. M, Justice H. H. Mackney, 

i.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr, Justh^e R. Taaffe 

Sharpe, Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon* Mr. Justice Joseph Shaw, 
Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Biagden, 
Bar-at-Law 
Advocate-Gbneeal 
Maung, U Thein, M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 

High Court— Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The Hon'ble Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law 

Puisne Judges 

Grille, The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
Louis, Kt., M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Niyogi, The Hon. Mr. Justice M, 
Bhawani Shankar, M..A, LL.M., C.I.E. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice Rouald 
Evelyn, b.a., Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold 
George, M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, 
B.a., ll, b., Bar-at-Law. 

Puranik, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Wasudeo Ramchandra, b.a., ll. b, 

Advocate-General 
Dutt, Walter, Barrister-at-Law 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High C ourt— Lahore 
Chief Justice 

Young. The Hon'ble Sir J. Douglas, 
B.A., Barristei-at-Law. 

JUDCBS 

Tekchand, The Hon, Mr, Justice 
Bakshi, m.a., l,l. b. 

Dalip bingh, The Hon. Mr* Justice 
Kunwai, B.A., Bar-at-Law 

Monroe, The Hon. Mr. Justice J. H., 
B,A., LL. B., K.O. Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W., 
M.A , I.C.S. 

Bhide, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. V., 

B.A., I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Muhammad, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur, m.a., llb. 

Blacker, The Hon. Mr, Justice H* A, 

0,* B.A„ I.C.S. 
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Ram Lai, The Hon. Mr, Justice 
Diwan, B.A, Bar-at-Law* 

Sale, The Hon, Mr. Justic S, L., 
B.A., I.C.S. 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 


Indian States, (with Salutes) 

(Area’-7 12,508 Miles ; pepuhifh^n'^ 

81,810, 8iS) 

Assam 8fnfe 


High Court-^ Allahabad 
Chief JtrsTiOE 

Thom, the Hon'ble Sir John Gibb, 
Kt., M.A., LL.B., D.S 0., M.C. 

Puisne Judges 

Eennet, The Hon. Mr, Justice Sir 
Edward, Kt., ba, Bar-at-Law, j,p,. 
i,o.s 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon. Mr, Justice, 

B.A., LL B. 

Harries, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-at-Law. 

Sini^h, The Hon. Mr. Justice Rachhpal, 
Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Collister, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harold James, J.P., r.o S. 

Alleop, The Hon. Mr Justice James 
Joseph Whittlesea, J.p, i.cs. 

Bajpai, The Hon. Mr. Justice Uma 
Shankar, m.A , ll.b. 

Rai Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ganga Nath b.a„ li b. 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr, Justice 
Muhammad Ismail, Bar-at-Law. 

Verraa, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kamala 
Kantha, B.A.. ll.b. 

Braund, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry 
Benedict Linthwaite, Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Court of Oudh— Lucknow 

Chibp-Justice 

Thomas, The Hon’ble Mr. Jusice 
George Hector, Bar-at-Law. 

Judges 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zia-ul-Hasan, b,a. 

Hamilton. The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Archibald de Burgh, b.a., j.p., i.c.s. 

Yorke, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert 
Langdon, b.a., j.p,. lo.s. 

Srivastaya, The Hon. Mr, Justice 
Eadha Krishna, B so., l.l.b. (Addl. Judge) 


Manipur— H. H. Muharfija Sir iTiura 
Ohand Singh, k.cihl, Mahurniu 

of-- 

Date of Birth lath April 
Date of succession : iStli Scptiniihcr 1^‘»1 
Area of State in Sq. iniicH NV;s 

(Approximately) 

Population of Stato : - ifVtfirt 
Reven ne N earl y R s. 9 59 < V i 
Salute in guns:*— II 

Bnhiehisftffi 

Kalat— His lliduie'^H BcfJ ir ^ Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, u.i j.i;., Wall 
of— 

Date of Birth ISCH 

Date of snecesnion 

Area of State in Sijimre milcM 

Population of Stnti* 

Revenue Rs. neadv. 

Salute in Guns -39 

Barodn ^SV.rA’ 

Baroda — FnrzainI-i*Kli?m i-Daula^* 
5-Tnglishia Maharaja Sir PrrUap^nM'h 
Gaekwar o.o.i.k., Sena Miun Kind 
SharuRher Bahadur, 5laluunia uf - 
Date of Birth :-“20ih June It^iK 
Date of Hucccssion 7th Fehsimitv 11159 
Area of State in Sq, nnlcH : SJUj 
Population of vSiate : ~ rfi pi 
Revenue -Rs. 

Salute in guns 


Bengal States 

Cooch Behar--H. H. Maharaja Jn-ad- 
dipendra Narayan I’.imp fSiih.-uinr. 
Maharaja of*— 

Date of Birth Ibth Dceemher 19! > 

Date of SneeesHion hennnUer PP* 
Area of State in Sq. mdeH--!:i|S :ri 
Population of State— (» 5(1 Hl)s 
Jevenne :-Aboiit, 1 {h. .'is'i lalchH 
balute m guns— 15 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Justice 

The Hon’ble Mr. Godrey Devis, i.c.s. 
Judges 

The Hon’ble Mr. Charles M. Lobo 

B.A., LL B. ’ 

j Ho“’We Mr. Erec Weston, b.a., 


«ir Uikram Kislnnv Dth ih-innan 
Bahadur, Mal,„rajn of- 

Bate of Hirt.li mos 

^ : l.'i l!ir{ 

Area of 8t.ale in s'quarp imlnq ; } nc, 
Population of State ; ,(l 

Eevenue ;-Hh. miMfii'’ (i„..lu<iiMi- the 

Tniiir '« 
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Bihar Orissa States 

Kalahandi — H. H. ^labaraja Pratapkesliori 
Deo, Miiluinija of— 

Date of birth 5tli October 19 
Date of encccHsiun lOtii September ’39 
Area of vState in Sq. nulos : — 3,745 
Population of State : “-5,99,751 
Kevcnne Ks. ('v 13,000 
Sabite in j;ana 9 

May urbhanj— Blah araja Sir Pratap 

Ghaudni Bhiuij l>oo, K.G.I.E, Mahiiraja of — 
Date of i>irlh — 18th February, ’01 
Date of SuccesHion : 2.ii(l April, *28 
Aica of State in Sq, miles -i, 243 
I\'»puIation of State t— 0,89,887 
Kovenno Rs. 34 hsc» 

Salute in p:uuH :-~9 

Patna— IL II. Blabaiaja Kajendra Narayan 
8ir»}^h Deo, iUidniiiija ot — 

Date of birth March 12 

Date of succession IGtb January '24 

Area of Slate in square niilcH 2,511 
Population of State 10,32,220 
Bevenue :-”Ks. 11,02.251 
Salute in guuB : 9 

Sonpur— H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.O.I.B, Maharaja oi— 

Date of birth 28th .luiie 1874 
Date of succession t—Stii August ’02 
Aiea of State in square inilcs 90G 
Population of Slate 220,751 
Ilovenue — Ra. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Bombay Prosy. Statoa 

Balasiuor— H, H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Kiiauji Miinavvar Khauji Nawab 
Hahel) Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Dale of biilh . — JOth November 1894 
Date of succession : — .ilst December 15 
Area of Stale in squaie miles 189 
PopuliiUon of Si ale 52,5*25 
Eevimuc : Its. 3,50, OilO neaily 
Indian Stale Forees i—Oavaliy—CO, 
Tnfantiy— 177, Ciuns— 30 
Salute in guns 9 

Baneda- H. H. Blabaruwal Sbri Iiidra- 
sinliji l^iatapsiubp, Itaja of — 

Date of lurth : iGdi Fehniciy 1888 
Date of suecehsion 21st Sept. 11 
Area of Slate in square miles ; — 215 
Population ol State : 40,125 
Revenue Rs. 7,08,000 nearly 
Salute in guns i- O 

Baria — lA. Col. His Dighness IVTaharaol 
Shree Sir IRunitsinbji, K.c s.i.. Ruler of— 
Date of biith ;-10th’,hdy 1886 
Date of Buceesfiion ; — 20th Feb. ’08 
Area of State i-BlB sq. miles 
Population 1,89, 200 
Indian Slate Forces : — 1 Cavalry 

(Inegiilar) Btionglh 17. 1 Company 

2 


Ran jit Infantry Strength 153. I 
Platoon Militia. Strength 50 
Salute in guns 9 

Bhor— H. H. Mcherban Shrimanfc 

Raghunathrao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of— 

Date of birth : — 20fcli September 1878 
Date of succession 17th July ’22 
Area of State in square miles 925 
Population of State 130,420 
Revenue Rs. 6 00 000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Cambay— If. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Snhed) Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth 16th May ’ll 
Date of succession 21st January 1915 
Area of State in Sq. in lies 39*2 
Population of Slate : — 87 76l 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 3000,000 
Indian Stale Forces : — 119 Infantry; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns 11 

Chhota Ddopur (Mohan) -H. H. 
Mnimrawal Shri Natnarsinhji Fateh- 
siwliji Raja of — 

Date of birth ; — l6th November 1906 
Date of succession 29th Aug. 1923 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles 890,34 
Population of State : — 1,62,145 
Revenue Rs 13,08,248 
Salute in guns 9 

Banta— H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamiibinhji, Maharana of— 

Date of birth 12th Sepfembei 1899 
Date of succession 20tii November 1925 
Area of vState in square miles 347 
Population of State 19,541 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Bharampur— H H. Maharana Shri 
■Vijayadcvji Mobandevji, Raja of — 

Date of birth :-'3id 1 December 1884 
Date of RucecRsion 2Cih Mai eh ’21 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles 704 
Population of Slate : 1,12,031 
Revenue nearly Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Idar— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraja Shri 
Him mat Siughji Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of 

Date of biith 2nd September 1899 
Date of Sucei^ppion 14th Ajuil ’31 
Area of State in Hq. miles : - 1,669 
Population of State 30,77,98 
Revenue Rs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Janjira-H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Klian Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
I>ate of birth 7th Maich ’14 
Date of succession 2rid May ’22 
Aiea of State in square miles 379 
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Population of State : — 1,10,388 
Bevenue t—Ks. 11,00,000 
Salute m guns 11 

Jawhar— Sbrimant Yeshwantrao Maliaraj, 
Eaja of— _ 

Date of birth 11th December ’17 
Date of Succession ; — 11th Dec, ’27 
Area of State in Sq. miles 308 
Population of State *.—65,291 
Bevenue Es. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns 9 


Khairpur— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of — 

Date of birth 4th January ’13 
Date of succession December ’35 
Area of State in Square miles :—6,050 
Population of State *.—227,168 
Bevenue Es. 25 84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in gnns 15 

Kohapur-Ool, H. E. Shri Sir Eajaram 
Cliiiatrapati Maharaj, G.G.s i., g,om,ii:., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 30th July 1897 
Date of succession —6th May 1922 
Area of State in square miles 3,217*1 
Population of State 9, 57,137 
Bevenue Bs, 126,86,527 
Salute in guns 19 

Luna wada— Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Yirbhadrasinhji, Eajaji Saheb of— 

Date of birth:— 8th June, ’10 
Date of succession 2nd October, ’30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 388 
Population of State :95.162 
Bevenue About Bs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 guns 

Mudhol— E* H, Srirnant Eaja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Eaja of— 

Date of birth 15 Oct. ’29 
Date of succession 9th Nov. ’37 
Area of State in square miles 369 
Population of State 62,832 
Bevenue Es. 485 000 nearly 
Indian State Force Mudhol Saijan 
Sinh Infantry — 115 
Salute iu guns : — 9 

Eajpipla— Captain H H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrafiinh]i, k.c.s.l, 
Maliaraja of— 

Date of birth 30th January 1890 
Date of Succession 26th Sept. ’15 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,517 50 
Population of State .*—2,48,068 
Bevenue:— Es. 24,32,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces: — Eajpi]>la Infantry 
152 ; Eajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns:— 13 

Sachin:— His Highness Nawab Sldi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Mubarizud Daula, Nusrat Jun^j 
Bahadur, Nauab of— 

Date of birth lllii Soptemhcr ViO 
Date of vSucccssion 19fh Snwinhw lOiH 
Aiea in Sq. inileH 57*80 
Bevenue : — Es. 

Indian State Forces : — Sachin Infantiy ^0 
Salute in guinH 1> 

Sangli— Captain U. H. Kaja ^lininaut 
Sir Ohintamanrao idiunduuo uhas 
Appasaheb I’alw.ardhan, !.K, Eaja ui — 
Date of birih;-14tU hyb. !M‘u 
Date of SiKTCHsion : -dblh June lOi 3 
Area of State in Sq. milet^ : 1,180 
Population of State: lOS 

Revenue :>~ns. 10,bO,2H 
Salute in guns : ■' 9 

Sant— Maharana Bhri .loniuai fiinlqi 

Partapsinhji, Eaja of- 
Date of birth :“-24tli March 18*^4 
Date of Bucccssion 3lKt Augu'u IMHl 
Area in sq. miles :-39l 
Population :— 80531 
Revenue 1 85,820 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Savantvadi— (IMiiior) 11. U. Ihtja Fahadiir 
Shiimant Shnrain SiiMint lUmnde, 
Date of birth ,*“ J3th Ancnst V7 
Dale of Huccession .jlh July '.57 
Area of State in Sq. miles 90i) 

I Population of State 2, 

Revenue— Bs. 6,33,478 
Salute in guns 9 

Cviitml Jjuliun AVnAw 

Ajaigarh— H. H IVIalianija Siuviu Bhupnl 
Singh Bahadur, Muhuraja of— 

Date of birth IPUh November IStJl 
Date of succesHion ilh June M9 
I Area of State in Sq. miles :- 
Population of Slafo :« 84 790 
Revenue Es. r>,{t(i()(IO neuiiy 
Salute in gnus 31 

Alirajpur-dl. TT Mnharnja l*intnp Sinrh, 
K.c I.K., Mabaiaja of - - 
Date of biitb VJth Sept ISSl 
Date of BUecesHon llib F<liiuary 
Aiea in Sq. mil oh :— KtO 
Population 3P,7r4 
Revenue of the State : - h’s 
State Foicch : — Ahrajpiir Favoliy- 23 
Alnajpur Pralup Inluntiy 
Salute iu gniiB : - 1 J 

Baoni—H. II Azani-uM 'Utai a Iftildinr- 
u(l-lhuilah Iinad-uhMulk Salutj 
Mihin Saidar Naivah Mtdnnoutad 
Muhhtaq-nl-IlaHan Khun Saldai Juiu*. 
Nawab of— 

Date of birtli 7th Februaiy 1890 
Date of KuccosHion :— 2H(h October ’ll 
Area of State in Bq. miles : J2l 
Population of State 25,256 
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■Revenue t-— Rs* 2,25,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Baranndlia (Pathar Kachar) —Raja Gaya 
Parshad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth 18G5 
Date of Succession :-~9th July ’00 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — ^218 
Population of State 15,912 
Revenue Rs. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Barwani— His Highness Devisinghji 
liana of— 

Date of birth 19th July ’22 
Date of Succession 2l8fc April ’30 
Area of State in 8q. miles 1,178 
Population of State 1,76,032 
Revenue Rs* 11,04,510 
Salute in guns 11 

Bhopal— Lt-Col, H, H* Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
bikandar Saiilat Navvab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.o.t.Ei., GCSL, C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth 9th September 1894 
Date of succession 17th May ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles 7,000 
Population of State 700,000 
Revenue Rs, 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers— 141 ; Bhopal Sultan ia 
Tnfantiy— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Com))any— 1G4 
Salute in guns 10 

Bijawar— H. H Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 17th dune ’34 
Date of succession 11th Nov. Ml 
Area of State in Sq. miles 973 
Po}>ulation of Stale 1,20,028 
Revenue Rs. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns J1 

Charkhari— H. TI. Maharajadhiraja 

Sipaiular-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth *20th December ’03 
Date of succession 0th October ’20 
Area of State in Sq. miles 880 
Population of State 123,405 
Revenue ;“~R8. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Chhatarpiir— H . H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth IGth August, ’04 
Date of succession 5th April, ’32 
Area of State in Sq. miles— 1,130 
Population of State— 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly— Rs. 12,00,000 
Indian Stales ForceB— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.o.s.l, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 21st June 188G 


Date of succession 5th August ’07 
Area of State in Sq. miles 911 
Population of State 148,659 
Revenue Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — Datia 1st Govind 
Infantry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns 15 

Bewas (Senior)— His Highness Maharaja 
bir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, K.o.S.i., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth : — 4th April 1910 

Date of siicceBsion 2l8t December 1937 

Area of State in sq. miles 449*50 

Population of State 89479 

Rovenne: — Rs, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns : — 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Badashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 13th August 1887 
Date of succession 4th February 1934 
Area of State in sq. miles 419 
Population of State 70,513 
Revenue Rs. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns -15 

Dhar — Lieut H. H. Maharaja Auand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — 24th November, ’20 
Date of Buccession— Ist August, ’26 
Date of Investiture— 16th March, ’40 
Area of State in sq. Miles— 1,799*34 
Population of State— 2,53.210 
Revenue including Feudatoiies and Jagirs 
Rs. 30.00,000 

Indian State Forces— Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 2C3 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Sfari Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.cj.b,, Maharaja of, 
Date of birth 6th September ’08 
Date of succession 26th February ’26 
Area of State in sq. miles 9,902 
Population of State over 15,00,000 
Revenue:— Rs. 1,2181,100 
Indian State Forces Indore Holker 
Escort— 141 

Indore Ist Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B” — ^380 
Indore Holkar Ti an sport Corps— 266 
Salute in guns 19 

Jaora — Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhrud-Daiilah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, g.b.b,, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth 17th Januniy 1883 
Date of succession : — 6th Maicli 1895 
Area of State in sq. miles GOl 
Population of State 1,16,738 
Revenue ; — Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns 13 
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Jhabna—H. H. Baja XJdai Sin^, Baja of— 
Date of biith : — 6th May 1875 
Date of eucceesion : — ^26i:h April 1895 
Area of State in sqi\ miles 1,336 
Population of State: — 123 932 
Kevenue : — Ks. 3,50 000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 


Khilchipnr Baja Eao Bahadur Sir 
Diujansalsingh K,0.I.E. Baja of — 

Date ot birth :—26th August 1897 
Date of sufcessioii 19th Janiiray ^08 
Area of State in Sq, miles :~-273 
Population of State : — 45.6*25 
Revenue Bs. 2.42,000 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Maihar— H. H. Rnja Sir Biijnath Singbji 
Deo Bahadur, k.C.i.e. Baja of — 

Date of birth 22nd Kebi uary 1896 
Date of succession 16th Dee, ’ll 
Area of State in square miles 407 
Population of State ;~-68 991 
Bevenue : Bs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Nagod tUncbehra)— H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date of biith 5th Februaiy ’16 
Date of succession 26th Feb. ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles 501*4 
Population of State 87,911 
Bevenue Rs. 3,00,000 (neaily) 

Salute in guns 9 


Narsinghgarh— H.H, B,aja Sir Vihram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.g.le. Baja ot— 
Date of bath :—21 Sept. ’09 
Date of succession ; — 2Brd April ’24 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles : 734, 
Population of State 1,24 281 
Bevenue :-Rs, 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns i—ll, 

Orchha— H. H. Saiamad-i-Bajaha-Bundrl- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.c.s.r. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 14th Atiiil 1899 
Date of succession 4th March ’30 
Area of State i- Sq miles 2,080 
Population of State 314,661 
Revenue i — Rs. 13, 00, OCX) (nearly) 

Salute in guns 15 


Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra f 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.c.s 
K.C.I B„ Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 'dlst January 1894 
Date of succession 20th June ’02 
Area of State in Sq. miles 2.596 
Population of State : 2,12,130 
Revenue :~Bs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns il 


Ralgpb— H. H. Baja Bawat Bikramadit^ 
bingh Bahadur (minor), Baja of— ‘ 
Date of birth 18th December ’36 
iJate or Succession : — Rq Do 

Area of State in Sq, miles 962 


Po pul at io n of Stale:--! 1 S.t'i 1 
Revenue : — Ks, 

Salute in guns i 1 

Batlam — Mujoi-Gcueial H, U, iMaMjuaja 
Sir Sajjau v'-^iuuh, !.r.„ 

K.C.V.O., 

Date of biith J;shi:u5y 

Date of Hucto^.MtJU l.iu. l-l'H 

Aiea of State in nul : til 3 
Population ot Shilt' : 1, ii, H7 

Revenue IN. 19 l.f 
Indian Stale Foiccm : l.okcmhu 

Rifles -Au! hoiibi'd ih iol 

Salute in guns - —13 peiiunufU?, 1 m 

Retya — 11. 11. Msiliasai.i Dhnuj ."-n tiuluh 
Singh Ibiiiadur, 
iMaliunija ol : 

Date of binh : I:JtK M.nrh 3 
Date ot HiucchMon : .'Ust UtUMOei, "Js 
Area of Stale in mj. luiltN tlij ) t 
Poimlauoii ot Mate l8Jivi 6 
Salute in gun.s ; Vt 
Bevcuuu : IN. Ui.tD,' 1 9 

Sailana — 11.^ H. liaj.i Kjilnh .*-ir 1 }|e(‘p 
bingh ji Ibihiidnr, K i’ l i.. h'.qa o| 

Date of huth i8>h Ahn h N i} 

Date of hUctChsion ; \l h Jtii\ '19 
Area of Mule in mj. nnin. 

Population of Mcie : !< V'> 

Bevenue : — IN, 3,99,1 ‘‘9 
Indian Htiuc Koimk : |, 

2. Inlajitry 44 ; 3. " * 

Salute in gunn (1 

Samthar- 11. II. Mnlnuaia Sir Rlr Sii^h 
Dcu BuiuKlur, kaw.v: , l.'itju 
Date of huth : l\uh Air in « Ni I 
Ihite of HiHM'chuion — {,in ,ho,v j <* 1 ; 

Area of State in Kpmic ludi h : IM} 
Populutiuii of Sfaic .'53; H') 

Revenue IN uli.iiy 

Salute in guns : Jl 

Sltamau-li 71 sii l.'m,, 

KAil E, Kaja td - 
Date of Hirtli— Jnd J.nniaiv !' ,() 

Aica of State in hj, ujih-^ * itj 
Population ot Sinn* : .pj 

Revenue Rh. 2, ko.iMj 
S alute in guns IJ 

(hr ih'ftr fStrtr 

n. Abihaiuja Mulht.n-ul. 
uUi cjf n!a' , Rah irds-Shuiq 
Wula vShihnh, Aiossrluuh i>Ranuui, 
Unulat-ul-llioni, .M uh ;n a j:ul in i aja 

Alijah, iiiNjunus Sidia-n.d i h f>ige 
Jayaji Kao Scnuiia, liahadin, Snnath, 
ManHur-i-Zanmn, i'nlui i-na/UHt-i- 

Mh 1 1 k- M u a /7a n I - 1 - ] b t f I - IK R Du r ja t -I - 
Iiiglistnn, jMuimiujaof 
Date ot hiiih :-l15th June ’If. 

Date ot suceeSKion : .otii Juno '25 
Aiea of Slate in square inikii : — 20,367 
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Population of State 3,523,070 
Bevenue :~“Bs 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Foices 

Gwalior let yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ --526 

„ Brd Maharaja Madho Kao 
Bcindia’s Own Lanceis— 526 
„ Ist Mabarani Sakhya Baya^s 
Own Battalion— 763 

2nd Maharaja Jayaji Kao’s 
Own Battalion— 765 

Si'd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)— 488 

„ Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery— 138 
„ Sappers Artilleiy— 178 
„ Pony "Jransport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns :— 21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad — Lt.-General H. E. H, Asnf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam -ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jaug, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, o.o.s.l., 
G.B.B,, Nizam of— 

Date ot birth Gth Apiil 1886 
Date of ftuccessiou : — ^29 th August 11 
Aiea of State in sq. miles:— 11)0,465 
Population of State 17,877,986 
Kevenue Ks. 894.98 lacs 
Indian State Forces Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers. 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 5l4 
Salute in guns : 21 


Jammu <5 Kadimiv State 

Jammu iSt Kashmir Lieut. General H.H. 
Kaj Kajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Hhri IlariBinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindnr, Bpar-i-Saltanat-i-Englishia, 
G.O.SJ., G.CJ.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of biith September 1895. 

Date of succession :— Sept<^mber 25 
Area of State in squaie miles 84,471 
Population of State ; — 40,21,616 
Kevenue : — Rs. 257.92 lacs 
Indian States Foiees 

1. Ist Line q'roopa (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry— 653 

2. Ist Jammu <& Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2ud Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


Light 


Infantry 679 
Rifles 690 
„ 679 

Infantry 690 


679 

772 


10.7th „ „ „ 

11.8th 679 

12.9th „ „ 679 

Ist Line (Troops Administiative Service) 

13. J&L A. T. C. 365 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Ti an sport 299 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 

19. „ ,, Fort Dept. 117 

20 Military Veteiinary Crops 21 

21, Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns 21 

Banganapalle— H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Date of birth 9th Nov. *01 
Date of succession 22nd Jan. *22 
Area of State in Sq. miles 275 
Population of State 44,631 
Bevenue 3,53,758 
Salute in guns 9 


Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth 29th Yrischigon 1039 m.b. 
Date of succession 13th April *41 
Area of State in sq. miles 1480 
Population of State 1,422,875 
Revenue Rs, 1,21,46,238 
Indian State Forces 34 oflicers and 
370 men. 

Saulte in guns 17. 


Pudnkkottai— His Highness Sri Briha- 
damba Das Raja Eajagopala Tondai- 
man Bahadur, Kajah 'ot— 

Date of birth 23rd June, 1922. 

Date of accession 24th October, 1928. 

Area in sq. miles. 1,179. 

Population 4,38,348. 

Revenue Ks. 20,74,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns. 31. 


Travaiicore—H. H. Sri Padmnnabba 
Dasa "Vanclii Pala Rama Varma 
KiilaseMiara Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Haja Eamaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, g.c.i.e, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth 7th November 1912 
Date of succession— Ist September 1924 
Area of State in square miles — 7,625 
Population of State — 5,095,973 
Revenue Rs. 264 lacs 
Salute in guns : — 19 

Mysore— H. H. Maharaja Bri Chamaraja 
Wadiax Bahadur, Maharaja of-— 
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Date of butt 18th. July 19. 

Date of Succession : — 8tli Sept. 1940. 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles : — 29,493. 
Population of State :*-73 29 lakhs inclu- 
ding Civil & Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

Revenue : — Rs. : — 4,65,66,000 nearly. 
Indian State Forces Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Body Guard 125 ; 
1st Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500. 

Salute in guns 21. 

Funjah States 

Bakawalpnr — ^Major H. H. Biikn- 
ttd-Daula, iisrat-i- Jang, Saif-iid- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Mukhlis-iid- 
Daula, wa-Muinud-Daiila Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, g.o.le., k.o.s.l, 
K.O.V.O., Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth 30th September ’04 
Date of succession 4th March ’07 
Area of State in sq. miles 22,000 
Population of State Over one million 
Revenue— nearly Rs. 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Forces Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers. * 

Salute in guns 17 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)— H. H. Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of— 

Date of birth:— 26th January ’13. 

Date of Succession 18th Nov. ’27. 

Area of State in Sq. miles 448. 
Population of State 1,10,000 
Revenue Rs. 3,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 11. 

Chamba— H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor). 
Date of birth 8th December 1924. 

Date of Succession 7th Dee. ’35. 

Area of State in Sq. miles :--3,127. 
Population of State 168938 
Revenue :— Es. 9,00,000 neaily. 

Salute in guns 11. 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President Lt.— Col. 
H. S. Strong, ole. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary Dewan Bahadur 
Lala Madho Ram. Member : — Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

J'aridkot— Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth ; — ^29th January ’15 
Date of succession 23rd December ’18 
Area of State in Sq. miles :-~643 
Population of State 164,346 


Revenue Rs. 17,00,000 nrmiy 
Indian State Forces : — lOuitlkot Sap] civ- 
Headqiiarters 8. (lOcIti (’oiupanx) 
Sappers Miners ILU Lothunaul 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Bain I Vn, 
Salute in guns 1J 

Jind— Colonel TL H. h^arzaufl-i-I dlband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daiuat-i-inJi.Mua 
Eaja-Riijgan IMaharaia Sir llanbir 
Singh, Jlajeridra Baiuulur, CuiM.i:., 
G.o.si., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 11th October In, 9 
Date of succession r-^Tth ^Inrch 
Area of State in square luib^s 
Population of State 3<‘S,js2> 

Revenue Rs. 28,(K),0{H) nearly 
Indian State Foives Jind ln>»Kjnar»i 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry ‘hf; Jmd 
Training ('ompany 2b9 ; Jind Pnd Line 
Infantry 150. 

Salute ill guns 13 

Kapurthala — (loloncl His IhVlinc^^ 

Farzand-i-Dilhand ILasikh-uI-f ikad 

Daulat-i-rngiiHliia Rajnu-lLtj 'nn 
Maharaja Sir Jai»nijit Sincit lUiiudinp 
G.o.s.r, G.oi.E., G n.K., Aialeunii (it 
Date of birth 21(h No\ ember In* ! 

Date of succession SqJeuiber 

Area in sq. nnlcs :-iu2 
Population 3,78,3,80 
Revenue Rs, 31,1 H), 000 rmiglOv 
Salute in guns 13 

Loharu— Capt. JL 11. Nawab Muza \uun- 
iid-Din Ahnu-d, Fakhar-ud-I 
Khan Bahai I nr, Nawab ol 
Date of birth :--2:‘,rd Maich Ml 
Date of succession :'-30th tb-b VO 
Area of State in sq. miles : 

Population of Slate : * 

Revenue Rs. 1,33,(KX) nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Malerkotla— fJ-.-Golonel 11. IL Xanab 
Sir Ahnuul All Khan, Iktiiadiir, b.r.s.j , 
k.c.i.k., Nawab (d — 

Date of birth loOi September 
Date of suceoKhion :“3nl A urn si 
Area of State lu sq. milt's ; his 
Population of State 
Revenue : — Rs. ir),<)l,iH'0 m*aily 
Indian Btate^ Koi<5eH IL'.mL 

quarteis 10; Lanceih (Otidv;' najd) to ■ 
Infiintiy '.>29, Ki,.),! 

& Miners 29;), 

Salute in giins 1 1 

Mandi— Mnjor H. II. Rnjn Wr JojhkI.t 
toen Bahadur, ic o.s.i., liaja ot -V 
Date of birOi :-2()th Aiieiist V| 

Date of suc(‘esKi()n :--2.Sih A pul M3 
Area in sq. miles 1,200 
Population 2,07,405 
Revenue Rs. 12,i50,00n nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 
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Nablia— H. H. FaTzand-i-Arjmand, 
Aquidat-Paiwaiul-i-Danlat-i-In^lislna, 
B:irar Bana, Snrmur Raja-i-Rajagan 
Maharaja Pratap Siiigha Malveiidra 
Bahadur, Blaliarnja of — 
pate of hirih : — 21st; September *19 
Date of siU‘eessh>n ; — February *28 
Aiea in ^q. miles :-~-02S 
l*opulaiion 2iVl,:n4 
Revenue Rb. 24,(r),tl00 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 1,5 

Patiala — Dr. H. II* Farzand-i-Khas 
1 )anlat-i-lCiiglisliia Mansur-ul-Zaman, 
Aniir-u!-XTmra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Kajc'shwar vShri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Siui Ymlaviiidra Singhji, ll.d., 
Muhendra Bahadur, ^Maharaja of-— 
i>iit(} of birth 7th January '13 
Date of Rueoession 23rd Slarch *38 
A 1 eu i u nq . mil es : —5,932 
Population 1,(»25,520 
Hevenuo Hs, 3,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces 


Combatants : Non Combatants 

L 3 St Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

2l2 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

.5. 3 St R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavciidra „ 

665 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. 

662 

51 

8. 4th Patiala „ 

662 

51 

9. Training Battalion 

635 

45 

10. Patiala Transport Corps 

99 

33 

11. S. M. Vety. Hospital 

5 

9 

12. Army Trg, School 

39 

10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14, Duty Company 

227 

10 


4,609 

633 

Hulnte in guns 17 




SIriniir (Nalian)— If, H, Lt, Maharaja 
Uajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of biith : — 10th January ’13 
Date of sncccBsion ; — Nov, ’33 
Area in sq miles : — 1,141 
Poimlution 1,48,568 
Revenue Us, 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State ForeeH — Sappers — Head- 

quarters 5 ; Band 23; No. 1 Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 155 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31. 

Salute in guns : — 11 

Suket— Tf. H. Raja Tvakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date, of birth 1894 

Date of BuccoHsion : — 13th Oct. ’19 

Area in aq. miles : — 420 

Population 54 328 

Revenue Rs 2 67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns 11 

Bashahr— H* H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth 1873 

Date of succession : — 5th Aug. ’14 

Area in sq, miles 3,820 

Population 86.077 

Revenue Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Rajput ana States 

Alwar— H. H. Bhri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 19th March, ’ll 
Date of succession 22nd July, 37 
Area in sq, miles : — 3217 
Population 7,49,751 
Revenue About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces : — 

1. Jcy Pal tan Infantry— 865 

2. Pratap Pal tan Infantry— 331 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancers— 158 

4. Garrison Force — 28 
Salute in guns 15 

Banswara— H H. Rai-i Rayan Maharawf 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadu: 
K.cr.B, Maharawal of— 

Date of birth : — 15th July 1888 
Date of succession : — 8th Jan. ’14 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 1,946 
Population of State 299,913 
Revenue :—R8. 8,37,726 
Salute in guns 15 

Bharatpr— Lfc.-Ool. H. H. Maharaja Si 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Sing) 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, K.o.S.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 4th October 1899 
Date of succession : — 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles 1,982 
Population : — 4.96,437 
Revenue : — Rs. 34,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — Jaswant House 
hold Infantry — 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’ 
Own Infantry— 353 ; 3rd Barethj 
Infantry— 353. 

Salute in guns : — 37 

Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadhira 
Rajeshwar Narcndra Shiromani Maha 
rajah Sii Ganga Singhji Bahadni 
G.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.. O.B.E., K.C.B 
A.-D.-G,, LL.D , Maharajah of — 

Date of birth 13th Oct. 1880 
[‘ate of succession : — 31st Aug. 1887 
Area of State in sq. miles 23,317* 
Population of State 12,93,000 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian States Forces : — 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 53: 
Sadul Light Infantry 77 ; 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H. ’s Body Guard 34' 
Bijey ‘Battery 24{ 
Camel Battery 2( 
Artillery Training Centre 15? 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training: Battalion ^ 413 

Motor Machine Giin Sections 100 
Salute in gun — Personal 19, Permanent 17 
Local 19 

Buade— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar Bnland Raj Mahaiajadhiraj 
Maharao Eaja Sir Ishwari Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, G.ci.E* 

Date of Birth :-”8th March, 1893 
Date of succession :-~Sth August, 1927 
Aiea in sq. miles 2220 
Population -2,49,374 
Revenue Rs 15,50,000 
Salute 17 Guns 

Dholpnr — ^Lt.-Col. H. Rais-iid-Daula 
Sipahdar-nl-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sii Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Bingh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K c.s.l., K.c.v.o. Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2.0th Feb. 1893 
Date of succession— 29th March 11 
Area in sq. 1 200 

Population— 2,30,288 
Revenue — Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Dholpur Narisingh Infantry— 164 
„ Sappers and Miners— 75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur— H. H. Eai-i-Eayan Mahi- 
mahendra Maharajadhiraj Maliarawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
E.O.S.l., Blahaiawal of — 

Date of birth 7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession 15th Nov. 18 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 1,460 
Population of Bta^e 2,74, 282 
Revenue Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns 15 

Jaipur — H. H, Saramad-i-Ealaha-i 
Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, c i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 2l8t August 11 
Date of succession— 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—16 682 
Population— 26,31,775 
Revenue— Es 1,35,00.' CO nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry— 772 • 
Jaipur Lancers— 526 ; Trpt. Corps— 570 ’ 
Salute in guns— 17 

Faisalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Parara Bhattavak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadubul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Mnzzafiar Jang, 
Bijaimand K.C.s.i., Euler of— 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession— 26th June, l 4 
Irea of State in sq. miles— 16,062 


Population of State — 93.246 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dharraadivnkar Praja- 
vatsal Fatit-pawri Maharaj Kana Bhri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur,, 
K.cs.i., Maharaj Ran a of— 

Date of birth — ir>th July 19UJ 
Date of succession — I3th Apiil ’29 
Area of State in sq. niiles — H13 
PojMilation of Stale — 1,22,375 
Salute ill guns — 13 

Jodhpur— Air Oommocloro llis ingbiuss 
Raj Rajeshwar Saramadd-Raiai-llind 
Maharajadhiraj Blui Sir fhnnid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur, a (J.s.l.. g.cm.e,, k.cv.o., 
A.D.O., LI.D., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8tU July, ’03 
Ascended the throne— 3rd October, l8 
Area— 36.071 sq. miles 
Population — 2 1 ,34,iS4S 
Revenue— Rs. 157.71,621 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Sardar Rmsala— 50H 
Jodhpur Training Squurtlron— !47 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 

Training Coy. and State Military 
Band (39) 8C4 
1 2nd Jodhpur Infantry— (569 
/ Jodhpur Mule Troops— 80 
Fort Guard— 94 
Salute in guns— 17 

Karauli— H. H. Maliarnja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadnkul Ciuunira Bhiil, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — i8th June 1866 
Date of succession — 'Jist August ’27 
Area of State in sq. miles— 1,242 
Population of Stale— l,rui,4i3 
Estimated Gross Revenue— 0,‘.:8,9u0 
Salute in guns— 17 

Kishengarh— H. H. TTmdao Rajahac? 
Bahind Makan Maharajadhiraja Malm** 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahih Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 27 Hi January 3929 
Date of succcasioii April ’39 

Area in sq.mileH— Hr>8 
Population— 1 ,04, 1 55 
Revenue— Ks. 7.r>i 1,000 
Salute in gunn—is 

Eotah — Colonel IF. H, Maharao Sir Uwod 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.b.i., n.r.i.K., o.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth— KOth Scptcniher 3872 
Date of BucccsBion— lUh June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5,(584 
Population— 6,85,804 
Revenue— Rs. Rb. 53.68 lacs 
Salute in guns — 19 

Pratabgarh— H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
singhji Bahadur, K.c.l.13., Maharawat of 
Date of birth— 1908 
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Date of siiecession ’29 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—889 
Population of Stale 9], 967 
Revenue Rs. 5,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Shahpura— H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 

Singhji, Haja of - 
Date ot birth 7lh March 1876 
Date of succession 24th June ’32 
Area of State in Sq. miles : - 405 
Population of State :~61.173 
Revenue :~Rs. 3,36,762 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Sirohi— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 

GOl.K., K.C.S.l. Mahaiao of— 

Date of birth 27lh Sept. 1888 
Date of succession 29th April ’20 
Area of State in square miles 1,994 
Population of State 2,33,870 
Revenue Rs. 11,18,771 
Salute in guns : ~ 15 

Tonk~H. H. Said-nd-Danla Wazir-nl- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammmad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, a.c.iE, Nawab of— 

Date of birth 13th P^ebruary, 1879 
Date of succession 2Hrd June ’30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 2,553 
Population of State 3,53,687 
Revenue Rs 19,30,000 B. 0. nearly 
Salute in guns 17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt.-Ool. E. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G.CS.I., Maharana of— 
Date of birth :~-22nd Februaiy 1884 
Date of succession 2-lth May ’30 
Aiea of State in square miles :—12,753 
Population of State :—l .925,000 
Revenue : — Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 19 

StkJdm State 

Sikkim— H. H. Mahaiaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, k.o i e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 
Date of Succession :-5ih Doc. ’14 
Area of State in Sq. miles 2,818 
Population of State 81,721 
Revenue Rs. 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

United Pi evinces States 
Benares—H. H Blaharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 5th November ’27 
Date of succession 5tli April, ’39 
Area of State in sqnaie miles :--875 
Population of State 451,327 
Revenue Rs. 30,42921 neaily 
Salute in guns 13 (Local 15) 

Rampur— Captain H. H Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daiilat-i-Inghshia Mukhlis- 

3 


ud-Daula Nasir-ul-Mnlk, Amir-ul- 
Umaia, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza All Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.O.S.iv Nawab of— 

Date of birth 17th Nov. ’06 
Date of Buccession : — 20th June ’30 
Area in Sq. miles 892*54 
Population 4 64,919 
Revenue Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Tehri (Garhwal)— Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, KC.s.l, of— 
Date of birth 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession 25th April ’13 

Aiea in Sq. miles 4,502 

Population :—3,18,482 
Revenue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Foices : Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band— lOO 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
„ Sappers and Miners— T29 
Salute in guns 11 

Western India States 

Bliavnagar— Lt H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kiimcisinhji Bhavsinghji, K.C.SJ., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 19th May ’12 
Date of succession 18 July 19 
Aiea in Square miles 2,961 
I’opulaiiou 5,0i),274 
Revenue *— Rs. 109,68 620 
Indian State Forces— Bliavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bliavnagar Infantry— 219 
Salute in guns 13 

Cutch— >1. H, Maharnjadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengaiji, Sawai 
Bahadur, o.c.s L, g.c.i.e., Maharao of— 
Date of birth 23rd A iig 1866 
Date of succession — Ist Jan. 1876 
Area of Stale in square miles 8,249,5 
Population of State 5,00,800 
Revenue Rs, 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra— Major H. H. Maharaja 
Slui Ghanfohyamsinhji Ajitsinbji, 
G.C.I.E., K C.S.J., Maharaja of— 

Date of biithi—Blst May 1889 
Date of succession h'ebruary ’ll 
Area of State m Sq. miles 1,167 
Population of State 95,946 
Revenue Es. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute lu guns 13 

Dhrol— H. H. Thakor Shaheb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakoi Saheb of — 
Date of birth :-~28th Aug. ’12 
Date of Buccession 20th Oct. ’39 
Area in square miles 282*7 
Population 27,639 
Revenue Rs. 2 89.281 
Salute in guns: — 9 

Gondal— H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga* 
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vatsinhji Sagramji g.c.sj., g.gj.e., 


Date of biith 24tli Oct. 1865 
Date of succession : — 14t,h Dec. 1869 
Area in Sq. miles : — 1,024 
Population : — 2,05,846 
Eevenne ; — Es. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns:— 11 


Jttnagadii — Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji, K.C.S.i., 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession : — 22ncl Jan. '11 
Area in Sq. miles 3,386*9 
Population : — 545,152 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,00 00.000 
Indian State Forces : — Junagadh Lancers 
—173 ; Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns 15 

Limhdi— Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth 19th Feb. *40 
Date of succession 6th Jan. ’41 
Area of State in Sq miles 843.96 
(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Oollectorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Population of State 44,000 
Revenue Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—9 

Morvi— H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, o.B.E, K.C.S.I,, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession 11th June ’22 
Area in sq. miles 822 
Population 1 18,028 
Revenue Rs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Nawanagar— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvii'aysinhji Ranjitsinhji 
Jadeja, G.ci.B., K.c.s.i., a.d.c., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth : — 1st Sept. 1895 
Date of succession :-2nd April ’33 
Area in Sq. miles 8,791 
Population 5,04006 
Revenue— Rs. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Palanpur — Lt.- Colon el H. H Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.c.iB, K.cvo., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth 7th July 1888 
Date of succession 28th Sept. ’18 
Area in Sq. miles 1,774*64 
Population :-3,15 855 
Revenue Rs. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns 13 


Palitona— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Eaha- 
dursinhji Mansiohji, k.CI.e., k.c.s.i., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth 3rd April 1900 
Date of succession 29th Aug. ’05 


Area in Sq. miles : — 288 
Popu 1 atioa — 6 1 .",0 
Revenue Its nviuly 

Salute in guns 0 

Porbandar-Ciiptain IT. H, Maharnjn Hhri 

Su Niitwaisriiiliji DlniVHUihji, k.c.s.i., 

Mahurnja liiuia Saheli of * 

Date of bn III- 30 Juiu* VI 
Date of sueccbKion i(hh f)cr*. T'H 
Area of Stale in S(|. inihs ‘—012.20 
Population of Slutt* 

Revenue 2tUO,C((() miuly 

Salute in guns :~18 

Radhanpiir— 11 . Jf. Nawab Soheh Miirfa- 
znkhan Joniuarkhun Ibihi Babudnr 
Nawab of 

Date of biiUi-lOth Oct. 1899 
Date of succession: - 7tli April ’87 
Area of State in sq. miles : » I, Vi) 
Population of State 70,580 
Revenue: — Rs, 8,(Xi.0fK) to 
Salute in guns : — U 

Rajkot — H. 11, 'I'hnkor Sitheh Sliii I^rruln- 
miiHSinhji, q'hnkor S.ibi'b of — 

Date of birth : Ki b, '13 

Date ol succcshion :- IViIi August, ’*10 
Area in sq. miles— 28 M 
Population 1, 08, 

Revenue Rs. I8j0,8r2 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Wadhwan II. H. 'rhakoie Sahel) Shri 
Surendrusinbji, 'I'hntoie Saheb uf*— 
Date of birth— 1th Januaiy, '23 
Date of 8ne{H'KHiou”'2fth July ’81 
Area. 212.6 vSp imles exelmUiig: the 
area in the British Imhau Dihtriet of 
Aliniedahud. 

Population : 5t\081 
Revenue :— Bh. 0 Laes. 

Salute “Pennaiumt 9 guns 

Wankaner :* Captain U. \V IMalmratm 

Shu Sir AmarHinhji, k.i‘.s.i., K.tM.K., 
Maharana Rajsaheh of 
Date ol birth r* Ith January ISP,* 

Date of Bii<v(‘Shion . Rhh Juiiii IHSl 
Aiea in sq. miles 117 
l’o])uljition 55,0 M 
Revenue :- I^h 7,07,otl() 

Salute in gmm - 1 ) 

Indian Sta&es (without Salutes) 

Hahichnitui «S55//i’ 

Las Bela Mir t ilinhim MuhamnitKl 

Ivhau, Jam ol — 

Date ol iiirlh December 1895 
Date of Huccession- March ’Jl 
Area in s(|. mi b s-- 7,188 
Po]»nlalion - 5()Jt9{> 

Revenue-- Us. 3,78,0a) ueuily 

Bihar dV Hiatrs 

Athgarh Rtua Sreekoran Badliaimth 
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Bebarfca Patnaik, Raia of— 

Date of birth :—28th Nov. '09 
Pate of succession 22nd June 18 
Area in Sq. miles 368 
Population 55,508 
Revenue Rs. nearly 1,76,000 

Athmalik *Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth 10th November '04 
Date of succession 3rd November '18 
Area in sq. miles : — 730 
Population ;-~59 749 
Revenue Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra Raja Bbauuganga Tribhuban 
Deb, Raia of— 

Date of birth— 25th Feb. 14 
Date of succession — Ist January '20 
Area in sq. miles— 1988 
Population — 1,34,721 
Revenue Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba ; — Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth 10th Jan, 14 
Date of succession 20th Aug. '22 
Area in sq. miles 142 
Population 52 924 
Revenue Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of — 
Date of birth 14 Maich '04 
Date of succession 10th March 13 
Area of State in squaie miles : — 1,264 
Population 124,411 
Revenue ; — Hs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai : — Raja ludra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 6th January 1884 
Date of succession 19th I'ebiuary ’02 
Area in sq. miles:— 1,296 
Population .**- 68,178 
Revenue Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Baspalla— Raja Kish ore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth : — 16th April ’08 

Date of succession 11th December 13 

Area in sq. miles 568 

Population 53,833 

Revenue Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal Raja Sankara Pratap 
Mahendia Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth 5th Nov. '04 
Date of succession 16th Oct. '18 
Area in sq. miles 1,463 

Population of State 2 33,691 
Revenue Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Oangpur Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth 14th May 1898 
Date of succession : — 10th June '17 
Area in sq. miles 2,492 
Population : — 8,09,271 
Revenue Rs. 6,76,000 nearly. 

Hindol : — Raja Bahadur Naha Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.B.A.S., F.R.S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth 14th June 1891 


< Date of succession 10th Feb, '06 
Area in Sq. miles 312 
Population 48,896 
Revenue 1,45,000 

i Keonihar—Raja Shri Balabbadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth 26th December '05 
Date of succession 12th Aug. '26 
Area in sq. miles 3,217 
Population 529,786 
Revenue Rs. 15*05 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Raja Hariiiar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th August '14 
Date of succession— 26th December ’22 
Area in sq, miles— 244 
Population 64,289 
Revenue Ks. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan— Raja Briram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth 4th July 1892 

Date of succession : — 6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles 157 

Population 44,805 

Revenue : — Rs, 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghptir Raja Ananta Narayan 
Mansingh Haachandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth 9fch September '08 
Date of succession 5th July ’21 
Area in Sq, miles 207 
Population:— 48,448 
Revenue Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Raja of— 

Date of birth 15th August, '11 
Date of succession 7th Dec. '18 
Area in sq. miles :— 552 
Population 1,61,409 
Revenue :— Ks. 3,92,210/- 

Nilgiri Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandaii, Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 2ud Febiuaiy '04 
Date of succession 6th July '13 
Area in Sq. miles :— 284 
Population 73,109 
Revenue Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara— Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth : — 2Cth November '03 
Date of succession IStli April '13 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 452 
Population : — 23,769 
Revenue Neaily Rs. 75,000 

Rairakhol— Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of l)irth :— 1894 

Date of succession ;“*3rd July "06 

Area in square miles :— 833 

Population : —31,225 

Revenue Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpur— Raja Biibar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth About 1887 
Date of succession 12ih July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles 203 
Population 41,282 
Revenue R8.65,000 
Seraikella— Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth 30tih July 1887 
Date of succession 9th Dec. ’31 
Area 449 square miles 
Population of State 156,374 
Revenue— Rs. 418,000 nearly 

Talchep— Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth :-~9th June 1880 

Date of succession : — 18th December 1891 

Area in square miles 399 

Population 86.432 

Revenue :-Rs, 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — {Bombay Presy) 

A&alkot— Meharban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Patehsingb, Raja Bhonsle, Raja* of— 
Date of birth 13th l>ec. 15 
Date of succession 4bh April ’23 

Area in Sq, miles 498 

Population :-~92,605 
Revenue Rs. 7,58,000 neaily 

Aundh— Meharban Bliavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of — 

Date of birth 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession 4th JNovember ’09 
Area in square miles 501 
Population 88,762 
Revenue— Rs. 3,38.278-12-1 

Phaltan— Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of — 

Date of birth 11th September 1896 
Date of succession 17th October ’16 
Area in Sq miles 397 
Population 58,761 
Revenue:— Rs. 8,56,000 

Jath— Lt. Raja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Eamrao Dafle, Raja of— 

Date of birth •21st July ^09 
Date of succession 14th August ’28 
Area of State in Sq. miles 981 
Population 91,099 
Revenue Rs. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi— Meheiban Shankarrao 
Paiashramiao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth 5th JSfov. ’06 
Date of succession 25th Feb. ’24 
Area in Sq. miles— 524 
Population— 1,14,282 
Revenue Rs. 10,06,715 

Kurundwad ( Senioi ) — M eh ei ban Ch i n t a- 
maniao Bhalcbaiidrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief- 
Date of biitb 13th Feb. ’21 
Date of suceessioM— 10th September ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 182’5 


Population 88,760^ 

Reven iie : — lis. 3,76,000 n c;u 1 y 

Eunmdwad (Jr) Mcherliim Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausahcb Pulwar- 
dhan, Ohiet of— 

Date of birth Oih, Drrcmber 187,1 
Date of sacicHsioii iihii July IbUt) 

Area in Sq, niilca 
Population 31,288 
Revenue Rs. 2,iSB,00n imnriy 

MIraj (8i)— -Nar.iynnrao (latmadharrao 
alias Tutyasuhob ralwaniluiri, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth Gth Sopf. 1S08 
Date of succession llth '39 
Area in sq. iiiil('S ;-3}2 
Population 93,938 
Revenue Rs. *1.41, (K 4) nearly 
Miraj (Jrl— Moluuhan Sir .Mudluivrna 
Jlfinhar alias liahu Saheb I’atuardimn, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of- - 
Dale of birth 1th Maich 1SS9 
Date of Kiic» ossion : i(»fh Dec. 1890 
Area in sq. miles lUOi 
Population IUCkSU 
Revenue : — Rs. 3,08,515 ne.nily 

Ramdurg— Meherh.ni Ibuurao Veiikatrao 
alias Rao Saheh Bliave, Chiet ol — 

Date of birth IGth Sept. 1MH*» 

Date of suceession 30th Apiil ’07 
Area in square miles : -169 
Population :-33,997 
Revenue Rs 2,69,000 nearly 
Savamir— Ca()tain Mclierlmn Abdul 
Majid Klian, Diler Jang Rahatiur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of Birth— 7th October, 1890 
Date of siieceHsion -BOih Junuarv 1893 
Area in sq. miles- 70 
Population 16,830 
Revenue -.—Its. 1,69,000 nearly 

Main- Kan th a Statrs 
Ghodasar-O’hakor Shii FateliKiubii 
Ratauflinji Dabhi 3'halvor Saheb of— 
Date of biirh :-7lb August ’(9 
Date of snecession : ,3 1 si May '3t) 

Area in sipuiH* miles *—16 
Population -6,708 
Revenue— Rs. 51,1 iOO 

IIol-Tliakor Shivsinhji, Tliakoi of. 

Date of hiil.h .IJsl i)<*e ’Jo 
Date of succeHsn)n Jstli o,*t, ’J 7 
Aiea III sqr. ; 99 

Popiilalion 3 3 19 
Revenue Ds. rlJ,{i(i0 nomly 

Katosaii- Tli.-ikoi- 'I iildiiilsiiiiiji Ksunii- 
smliji, I hakiir ol - 
Uate of biilli ')ih Dec. 1K7() 

Date of hiifct'hsioji .laiuiiav I'KII 

Area in i-q. nuli s lo 

Population ol Biato 1,818 
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Revenue Rs. 51,000 nearly 

Khadal — Saidar Shri Falehsinhji Eai- 
sinliji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date ot birth 1899 
Date of succession 7th February 12 
Area in square miles :~-8 
Population of State 2,825 
Revenue : Bs, 35,000 nearly 

Malpur— Raolji Shn Gambhirsinhji 
Himatsinhji, 

Date of birth 27th Oct. 14 
Date of succession :-~23id June ’23 
Area in Sq. miles :~-97 
Population 16,582 
Revenue Bs. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur— Thakor Fateh sin hji Gambhir- 
siiihji, Thakor ot— 

Date ot birth 3id Oct, 1895 
Date of succession : — 1896 
Area in Fq. miles 11 
Population 3,938 
Revenue :~Rs. 34.000 (nearly) 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinbji of— 

Date of birth 17th Apul 14 
Date of succession : — 18th July 19 
Area in Bq. miles 11 
Population : 3,424 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vijayanagar— Rao Shri Harair-sinhiji, 

Date of birth :~3rd Januaiy ’04 
Date of succession : — ‘27th June 16 
Area in Sq. miles -135 
Population— 12,000 (appiox) 

Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantlia States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsin|i,bji Eanjitsinhii, 
Thakor ot— 

Date of birth 19th November 1903 
Date of succession 26th Apiil 1935 
Area in sq. miles. : — 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population 13,520. 

Revenue Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodha — Meheiban Rana Shri 

Ranjitsmhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Oiiminal poweis 
Date of birth 4th January 1892 
Date of succession 27th September 1917 
Aiea 143 square miles 
Population 11,385 
Revenue Ks. 142,000/- 

Eadana — Rana Shri Chhatrasalji, Thakor of, 
Date ot biith • — ^28th January 1879 
Dale of succession 12th Apiil 1889 
Area in sq. mih^s 130 
Population ; — 15,370 
Revenue :—Rs, 1,3‘2,000 neaily 

Nasvadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth 24th March ’05 


Date of succession : — 13th Sept. ’27 
Aiea in sq. miles : — 1950 
Population : — 4,197 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor Tndaisinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of biith : — I6tli Aug. 1885 

Date of succession : — 30lh May W 

Area in sq. miles : — 12 

Population : — 1.766 

Hevenue : — Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora— Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinbjee, 
Date of birth . — 4th JSovernber ’07 
Date of succession : — 13tii June ’28 
Area in sq. miles : — 19 (approx.) 
Population : — 5300 
Revenue : — Rs. 36.000 nearly 

Uchad — Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa, 
Date of biith : — 15th October 1895^ 

Date ot succession : — 24th June ’15 
Aiea of Htate in sq. miles : — ^8*50 
Population of State 2 330 
Reven e Rs. 41,00U neaily 

Umetha— -Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 

Date ot birth : — 19th August 3894 
Date of succession : — Ist July *22 
Area in sq. miles : — 24 
Population : — 5,355 
Revenue Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India 8tate$ 

Alipura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth 12th Aug, 1882 
1 ate ot succession 2Cth Maich ’22 
Area in sq miles : — 73 
Population : — 14.580 
Revenue : — Hs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth : — 3rd October 1889 
Date of succession : — 30th May ’12 
Aiea in sq. miles ; — 66 
Population 10,414 
Reverme Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli— Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Bingh, chief of— 

Date of birth 2nd April 3883 
Date of succesBion : — 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles 31 
Population : — 4,9C>5 
Revenue Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat — Rana Bhimsing, Rana of — 

Date of biith : — 10th November ’15 
Date of Buci-ession 20th May ’37 
Date of getting Ruling Powers 14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles 131,20 
Population *20,945 
Revenue Rs. 81,550/- 

Kachbi-Baroda— Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of bulb 4th October ’04 
Date of succession ; — 13th June ’06 
Area in sq. miles 34.53 
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Population 5000 
Kevenue Bs. 71000/- 
Kathiwara— Bans Thakur Sabib 

Onkaisinhji, Ban a of— 

Date of birth — 5tb December 1891 
Date of succession — 8th June, ’03 
Area in sq. miles— 7u 
Population 6 l 96 
Eevenue Bs. 44,880 

Kothi’— Eaja Bahadur Sitaraman Prafcap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— (i6th July 1892 
Date of succession— 8th August ’14 
Area— 1H9 sq. miles 
Population— 2U,0 a 7 
Revenue— Bs. 70,' 00 nearly 

Kurwai— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth— ist December ’Oi 
Date of succession— 2Dd October *06 
Area in sq. miles— i42 
Population— i9»85l 
Revenue— Rs. 2,84,000 nearly 

Mota Barkbera— Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth— 7th November ’u7 
Date of succession— 4th June *12 
Area in sq. miles— 39 
Population— 4,782 
Eevenue— Bs. 53,000 nearly 
Mnltban-* Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreenian Maliaraj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1S93 

Date of succession— 26th August ’01 

Area in sq, miles— IciO 

Population— 11,804 

Eevenue— Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 
Date of birth— ’ll 

Date of succession— 27th Maich ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 5,368 
Revenue — Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of biith— ist March ’08 

Date of succession— 3id Oct, ’23 

Area in sq. miles— 53.14 

Population— 9,( 38 

Revenue — Rs, 50,000 nearly 

Piploda— Rawat Mangal Singh Rawafe of 
Date of birth— 7th September 1893 
Date of succession— 5th Nov. ’i9 
Area in sq.m lies — 36 
Population— 9,766 
Revenue— Rs, 1.14,000 nearly 

Sarila— Baja Mahipal Singh, Baja of— 
Date of succession— iith Sep. 1898 
Area in sq, miles— 35,28 
Population 6,081 
Revenue— Bs. 1.00,000 nearly 
Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November ’09 


Date of succession — 23rd April ’2t 
Area in sq. miles— 7 1 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue — B.s, 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal- Raja Bhagwafc Raj Bahadur 
Hugh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th Auunst 1878 
Date of succession — 23rd Nov. !899 
Area in sq. miles— 213 
Population — 3S,078 
Revenue — Rs. 1,04,000 neaily 

Tori Fatehpur— Dewan Baghuraj Singh, 
Jagiidar of — 

Date of birth— 28.1.1895 
Date of succession- 7.4/41 
Area in sq. miles— 36 
Population— 6,269 
Revenue— Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar— Maharaja Pravir Chnndm Deo 
Date of birth : — ‘inth June IfLO 
Date of succession : — 2Stii Feb. MO 
Area of State in Sq. miles 13,725 
Population 634,915 
Revenue Rs. 13, 20, (>99 

Chhuikbadan— Mahan t Bhudhnr KinlunX) 
Das of— 

Date of birth April ISO] 

Date of succession 30th Sept. ’03 
Area of State in Hq. miles 154 
Population of State ‘20,141 
Eevenue— Bs. 1,22,(.10U 

Jashpur— Haja Bijay Bhnshnn Singh Deo 
Date of birth :-Iith Jan. ’/O 
Date of succession 8ih Fc‘b. MO 
Area of State in Sq. mil<‘H 1,923 
Population of State* 2,2:i,i-32 

Revenue Rs. 312 

Ranker— Mahaiujadiiiraj lihunupratap 
Deo, Chief ot — 

Date of birth ]7th Septiauher ’22 
Date of succession 8th Jan. 

Area of State in sq. 1,429 

Population 1,22,928 
Revenue— 3,88, (iX) 

Kawardha— Thakur Dliarmraj Singh 
Chiet of— 

Dale of birth: :— hStli August 00 
Date of Buccessiori ; - Hii tVh. Mi) 

Area in sq. miles '.—HIT) 

Population 72820 
Revenue Its. 2,<)3,1';5 nearly 

Khaira garb— Raja Ihrcntlia ihdiiulur 
Siijgh, iiaja ot — 

Date of bath 9th November ’14 
Date of succession 22ml October ’18 
Area m sq. miles *--93J 
i’opulation 157,4()() 

Revenue Rs. 5,80,CXC nearly 

Korea— Jiaja Ramanuj lhatap Singh Deo, 
Raja of — 
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Date of birth 8tb December 

Date of succession —November ’09 

Area in sq. miles— 1,617 

Population— 90, -^OO 

Kevenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Dri^pal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth— 24th September ’04 

Date of succession— Both October ’18 

Area in sq. miles— 155 

Population— 12,803 

Revenue— Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Naudgaon— Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth— 30th March ’06 

Date of succession— 24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles— 871 

Population— 1 ,47,919 

Revenue— Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigarh— Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth:— 19th August ’05 
Date of succession 23rd August ’24 
Area in Sq miles 1486 
Population— 2,4 1 ,634 
Revenue— Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 

Sakti-Raja Liladhar vSingh, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 3rd Feb. J892 
Date of succession— 4th July ’14 
Area in sq miles— 138 
Population— 41,595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth— -Srd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession — 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles— 540 

Population— 1,17,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3.14 000 nearly 

Surguja— Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 31st Dec. ’17 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population- 5, 51, Hu7 
Revenue— Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 5th June ’23 
Date of succession— 8th Dec. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— i, 052 
Population— 71,124 
Revenue— Rs. 3,12 000 

Madras State 

Saudur— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth — i5th November ’08 
Dale of succession— 5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population— 11,684 
Revenue— Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dujana— Jalal-ud'Daula Nawab Mohammad 
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Iqtidar Ali Khan, Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 21 Bt July ’25 
Area in sq, miles— 100 
Population— 25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Baba<iui*, Raja Sahib, of— 

Date ol birth— 30th Octohet ’02 
Date of succession— 25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with \ 
full ruling powers ; j 
Area in sq. miles— 192 
Population 59848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50,000 

Pataudi— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar AU 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— I7th March ’lO 
Date of succession— 30th Nov. ’i7 
Area in eq. miles— 53 
Population— 18,097 
Revenue— Rs, 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Mill States 

Bagbal— Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 14th March *09 
Date of succession— 1,3th Oct, ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 124 
Population— 25,099 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15th Sept. ’ul 
Date of succession— 30th Dee. I9ii 
Area in sq. miles— 36 
Population— 9,595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 
Bhajjl-Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 19th April ’06 
Date of succession— 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 96 
Population— 1*1 ,263 
Revenue— Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Jubbal — Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— I2tii Oct. 1888 
Date of succession— 29bh April ’lO 
Aiea in sq. miles— 288 
Population— 28,500 
Revenue— Rs. 8,60,000 nearly 

Keonthal— Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 2l8t January ’u5 
Date of succession- 2nd Feb. ’J6 
Area in sq. miles- 116 
Population -25,699 
Revenue— Rs. i, 30,000 nearly 

Kumharsain— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth— 1895 

Date of suceesfiion— 24th August l4 

Area in sq. miles 97 

Population — J2 227 

Revenue— Rs. 76,000 nearly 
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Nalagarh— Baja Jogindra Singb, Eaja of— 

Date ol- birth—1870 

Date of succession— I Sth Sept, ’ll 

Area in sq. miles— 256 

Population— 52 

Eevenue— Bfl. 2, 71,000 nearly 

Tiroch— Thakur Sui at Singh, of— 

Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date ot succession— 1 4th July ’02 
Aiea in sq. miles— 75 
Population— 4,2.9 
Revenue-Ks, JjSO.OOO nearly 

Western India States 
Bajana— Malek Shn Kamalkhaa Jivankban, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth 6th December ’07 
Date of succession— 2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in sq, miles— 183, 12 
population— 14017 
Beveniie-“Bs* 1,82,424 average 
Bantwa-Mauavadar — Babi Ghulam 
iVloyuddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22ncl December ’ll 
Date of succession— October ’iS 
Area in sq. miles— 221*8 
Population— 14,984 
Beveniie-Rs. 5,45,000 nearly 
Chuda— Tbakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date ot birth— 231 d April ’09 
Date of succession— 20tb January ’21 
Area in sq, miles— 78*2 
Population— 1 1,333 
Bevenue— Bs. 2, i 1 000 nearly 

Jasdan—Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Ciiief of— 

Date of birth— 4th November ’05 
Date of succession— 11 th June ’J9 
Area in sq. miles— 296 
Population— 36632 
Bevenue— Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 

^otda-Saugani— Thakore Shri Pradyiimna- 
sinhji 

Date ot birth— 5th December ’20 
Date of succession— 23-2-30 
Date of Installation— lu- 12-40 
Area in sq miles— 90 
Population— 12165 
Bevenue— Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

lakhtar— Thakore Saheb Bliri Balavir- 
sinhji, Kaiaiisinliji, Tliakor Saheb of— 
Date ot birth— lith January IS81 
Date of succession— sth August ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 247 438 
Population— 2l, 23 
Bevenue— Rs. 4,49,000 

Lathi— Thakore Saheb Shii Pralhadsinhii, 
Thakor of- * 
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Date of birth— 31 sfc March ’12 
Date of succession- i4ih October ’18 
Area in sq miles— 41*8 

Roiuihition— 8, 35 

Revenue— B b. 1,85,000 

Malia— Thakor Shii Bnisinbji of— 

Date of birth— i 4th February LsimS 
Date of succession “-2(^11 Oct. ’u7 
Area in sq. miles— 103 
Population— 1 2,660 
Revenue— Ks, 3,02.000 

Mali— Thakor Bhri Hiirichfinilnisinliji, oD- 

Date of birth— lOth July 1890 

Date of succehsion I /cccmhcr ’u5 

Area HI sq. mile.M— 133.2 

Population— 16,300 

Bevenue— lls. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi— Desai Hhri Raghuvirsinhji, of 
Date of biiih" 8t.h Jmi. ’26 
Date of BtiecosHion - 251U Oct. 

Area in sq. miles— ;in.4 
Population— 2,508 
Revenue Bs. 1,14000 

Sayla— Thakore Haheb Shri Mmlarsiuhjl^ 
Vakliatsinbji, 'Takore Snlieb 
Date of birth— ‘28th May 186H 
Date of succoHsion— 2'*ith Jan, ’24 
Area in sq. miles— : 22.1 
Populntion— 13,351 
Revenue— Eh. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil— I lavhiir Shn Vala Ainra 
Laxman, Ulii(‘f of - 
Date of birth— 28th N(»v !8115 
Date of Huecession I ih (h'f, '22 
Aiea in sq. miles “94*21 
Popiilalmn— U,348 
Revenue- Bs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad— Wagheiu RhumHiuhji PolatHinlm 
'Jhakoie of — 

Date ot birth- 28th Jan. 19 0 
Date of sueeeKsion— 19th Fth. ’2I 
Area in sq, mi les--^ 1,26^4 
Population— 52,839 
Revenue— Bs. 99 000 neaily 

Vadia— Darbar Shioe Smagwala Salnh 
Chief of 

Date of birth— ! 5th Mareh ’<>5 
Date of siiecesHiou- 7lh Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. mib‘H--90 
Population— i37it) 

Revenue— Bh. about 2 Ia<‘S 

Zainabad— Mulek Shn Ay.iz Mahomed 
Khanp Zuinkhaiiji, I'niukdar oD- 
Date of birth — jist June 1917 
Date of fluccesHion— 2t)lli January lilj3 
Aiea in sq. miles— 3U 
Population— .3,45(5 
Revenue— Bs, 1,200,000 nemly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1941 


The arrest of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
under the Defence of India Eules created a good deal of sensation 
all throughout the country. He was sentenced to 18 months’ simple 
imprisonment. 

The National Institute of Sciences of India held its annual 
conference at Benares. Many distinguished scientists presided over 
the various sections and delivered illuminating addresses. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha gave 
his impressions and interpretation of the resolutions of the Madura 
session of Hindu Sahha. 

Mr. M, N. Eoy took a leading part in the furtherance of an 
Anti-Fascist organization whose chief aim was the defeat of Nazism 
and the rapid development o£ India’s resources. 

Trawders of the Bassett class were being built in India for 
allocation by the Viceroy from his War Purposes Fund, 

Congress M.L.A.’s in Bengal who repudiated Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s leadership formed a separate group inside the Legislature and 
elected Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy to lead them in the Assembly and 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt to lead them in the Council. 

The Bengal Government stated in reference to a common rumour 
and accusation that it had no intention of reducing the number of 
secondary schools. 

The Satyagraha campaign continued in full swing. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier returned from 
Egypt and gave his impressions of conditions in the British and 
Indian units in North Africa. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met ofScials 
of the Political Department of the Government of India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the ‘Twentieth Century* renewed his 
appeal for a settlement between political parties in India and with 
the British Government. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan also made an 
appeal to Congress for a six months* political holiday. 

At a meeting of Sikh leaders at Lahore, it was decided to 
form a Khalsa League for the defence of India. One of its objects 
was to maintain the Sikh proportion in India’s armed strength. 

The Delhi Radio station introduced into its programme a daily 
talk to Indian soldiers serving in the Middle East. 

The new Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
arrived in India. 

Congress Socialist leaders disapproved of the Satyagraha campaign. 

Measures of labour reform were suggested at a conference of 
representatives from British India, the States and the Government 
of India. 

S], Subhas Chandra Bose disappeared from his house in Calcutta, 
tst. His Excellenc'y the Marquess of Linlithgow sent a message of greetings and 
good wishes for 1941 to boyscouts of India. 

4 
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Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasablia. in an interview in 
Madras, regarding his impressions of the Mahasablia sesHion ai Madnru, naui 
“Not only in the Punjab, Maharastra or Bihar but in tlie province of 


2nd. Mr. G. S. Eajpai, Education Member, Government of Imiia, in hig 
Presidential address at the Indian Statistical Conference hchi at Jh"‘naics 
observed : “The collection of statistics would be atleiulod nith far greater 
usefulness if its purpose was proclaimed and its process mu(ie to 

the ordinary citizen.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, presiding at the Indian Science Congress at Beimrea 
observed : “It is not man power that counts m the highly meduunzed \mrfure 
of the present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plaiPs iuni 
workshops behind them. The lesson for India is plain nini she can onlv 
neglect it at her peril. It is no longer the question of a huliuimi e(‘ononiv 
or of mere material progress. It is necessary foi India’s vtuy existence flmi 
she should be highly industrialized. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, leader of the Radical Democratic Paity, made an aopcid 
in Calcutta to all progressive forces to rally round the banner of the K'adn. l 
Democratic Party whose “entire energy, for the moment, will be amdieil u\ 
the task of mobilizing the Indian masses in the struggle aga i st thl 
Fascist menace.” 

Sir R. N. Chopra Director. School of Tro} icul Medicine, at the irnrHinl 
meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of India, held at Beieirf-H 
the suggesdon that a Federal Ministry of Public Health Hlumid be\>stuhl nhed 


patronage for mmiiiw 


in India. He also made an appeal for more funds and 
and industrial research. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, otisorved nt N,.* ■ 

The Congiess will always welcome Mr, Subhas dhandiu 1!ohu p mu] 
the Congress fold provided he regrets his past activities.” 

Congress Presldpiit. was arrested at the 
Allahabad railway station, while he was on his way from Delhi i,. t’ulei i a *' 
Presidential addresses of several sections of the Didnu, Sneiie.- I’ in.^reKa 

3 

In the Geelogy section, Dr. M. R. Sahani referring to the eimstnni ,.i. . 
on ^e earth wrought by geological forcos, pointed oiil that ,, i p 
world of today, continents which airiiroBsurs ''uninji; 

infinitude of time, like the patterns of a elond-an illuhiim an. a eliiim.p, 
According to a message received from Sir ftikmulur llovat Kl.ai , 

the Indian units in the Sudan) the health, dbcudinc uml 

troops in Egypt were admirable. ’ and hpinfs Indma 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhn Krisluian, inauguratint*- the firni All r.ui... nt. . . 

Conference at the Benares Hindu University, ^efmred^ 

renaissance through which they were passing and plivi.le.l Umt mi.* mot n ‘‘n 

4th. His Highness the Maharaja of Kanurthala brond.-.ui « 

£■&“•“ “ '■“‘‘“•j wJis 


in Calcutta. 

In New Delhi, an order under section 144 Cr, P. n wm i 

District Magistrate, prohibiting for two "'‘r. ’J" **'*'1 

other weapons in public places as a niecaiitktnnrv <4 iadu;^ mj,! 

the Id and Mub..r?um festivals * '•"'‘""•'Hm with 



education of Blohamedans. ^ imU-tciH conncvlcti with the 

Sth. Mr. V.D.Bavaikar, President of the Hindu Mahaeabba isHucd a siatcmont 
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from Bombay, containing the correct interpretation of the two main resolutions 
passed by the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura on the subjects of ‘‘war situation*' 
and the ‘immediate programme” of the Mahasabha. 

At a meeting of teachers and guardians held in Calcutta, resolutions urging 
the withdrawal of the Secondaiy Education Bill and pledging support to the 
“Bengal Education Council” were passed. 

Mr. M. N. Eoy, addressing an Anti-Eascist Labour rally in Calcutta, 
declared : “The object of the campaign opened by this rally is to make the 
Indian workers conscious of their grave responsibility, so that they may 
discharge the role creditably, and having done that win for themselves as 
well as for India as a whole “place of honour as a free and powerful nation”. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, issued a statement from Calcutta in 
connection with the communique of the Government of India dealing with 
the schemes for the manufacture of aircraft and automobiles as well as for 
ship building. Mr. Walchand who was connected with all the three projects, 
observed that he wished the Government took as much pains to assist and 
encourage schemes for establishing vital industries in India as they were taking 
in other directions. 

6th. The Constitution of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee was 
suspended and a state of emergency was declared at a meeting of the pi'ovincial 
committee held in Bombay.— The Committee also authorized Dr. JD, T. Anklesaiia, 
its President, to nominate his successor before offering Satyagraha, 

Several Satyagrahis were arrested in various provinces, 

Dr. Eadha Kumud Mookherji, addressing a public meeting convened by the 
various Hindu, Moslem, Parsi and other student bodies in Bombay, made 
an appeal to “build up India in the light of realities and existing problems 
and not mere slogans, catchwords aud fancies.” 

Khvvaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, in an address at a 
meeting at Dacca, declared : “I should like Mr. Gandhi once again to consider 
the proposal of Mr. Jinnah and the Viceroy. That appears to me to be the 
only possible solution of the present impasse . ...Let us postpone our demands 
about the future Constitution of India till the termination of the war. 
Let the Congress and the Moslem League agree to join the Viceroy^s 
expanded Executive Council ; let there be a Coalition Government in every 
province.” 

The Calcutta Eadical Democratic Party decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference on January 18 and 19. 

Mr. Edward Thompson wiote a letter to the “TiWs” stating, ‘T believe 
that Congress leaders could be persuaded to return to office even now and 
waive their election right and accept Moslem Leaguers into their Cabinets 
which of course should be greatly enlarged. That is, India would have National 
Government for the war period.” 

7th. In a Bengal Press Note, the allegation that the Government of Bengal 
plan to reduce the number of high schools in the Province was denied.— 
The Government proposed under the Secondary Education Bill to set up a 
board representative of varied educational interests and experience and to 
entrust to this boaid the responsibility of devising plans for future development. 

Four sections of the Indian Science Oongiess, mamely the Psychology and 
Educational Science, Engineering, Geography and Geology, and Chemistry 
met at Benares. 

His Holiness Sirdar Syedna Tahar Saifudin Saheb Bahadur, High Pontiff 
of the Dawoodi Bohra community, addressing the students of the Aujuman 
Industrial school in Madras, obseived: “The advancement of Islam depends 
on the stiict observance of its fundamentals and tbeiefore every young Muslim 
should adhere to them and do eveiything to put them into practice.” 

A Press Note was issued from New Delhi stating : “Trawlers of the Bassett 
class costing about Es. 7 lakhs each and fitted for mine-sweeping and anti- 
submarine work, of which the first thiee will be named “Travaneore”, “Baroda” 
and “Hyderabad” and armoured “Carriers’’ which aie now being built in India 
at a cost of about Es. 10,000 each are the objects chosen by H. E, the Viceroy 
for the allocation of contnbutions which have been made to his War Purpose 
Fund for the Defence of India.” 

8th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, was sentenced by the 
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ruu Miuj-igtrate Allahabad, to la monwiB biiuiuu imiiri'-siiinii’iit. < ,uiu 
iVJthe Defence of India Aet-aMnna A/.ad auB «,th having 

delivered a preiudieial speech at Allahabad on Dw*. Id. in • > . 

m 7 p B Wle a former Minister of the Cential rioviin es mnl I’lVMd.'iit, 
aS Town Congress Committee, was arrested and hriitciiced in uiu! Jem's 
simole imprisonment under the Defence of India Luh’s. 1 1 • 

STskmlal, M.L.A. (Central) was arrested wlnle !ul.iui-Hu ,4 a ineetiug 

“*^^a meeting of the Export Advisory Council in Caleulta, a i roj (Jsil lo send 
trade delegations to various countries with which it w.ia enter inij, 

trade negotiation or to expand existing trade, ivas one ol the euneidend. 

Sir A. Raiuaswainy Mudaliar, Coniinerce nC luuuin 

^The^Hon Sir A. P. Patro, in a statement from I^Iadsus, : he ju unary 

duty of air sections 01 people in India 18 to help tlsc wai iiUt liud \sm that 
present war before constitutional problems rclatujj; to intlui nw yny a hownuL 
To crush the enemy at the door would prepare the way ior firulMiu 
In the Assam Legislative Council, the riesulHitM Kiu Lalouitu Ihuamha 
Prasad Barua modified his ruling legarding Tcuum y lulls ;unl uiltuud thu 
Government to proceed with the Gaalpara and Sylhci/lVnanoy iAmrihUiu ni) Ihila 
1939 , Sir Muhammad Saadiilla, the Premier bad made lepuKiUaUuna le^tmluig 
the delay which had taken place, ^ ^ , 

The seven day session of the Indian hcieuce C un^n'S't eanuf to » ( at 
Benares with the conclusion of the sectional meoiuigt?. 


[S MKIIARY 
niuuit nialer rule 


: he unary 

liioi nm ilie 

; d ho waul. 

Ml Heiamha 
uiliuud the 


»th. The Working Committee of the Bengal ITovineial Hindu Mnlur ahlui met in 
Calcutta under the presidentship of Sir Manmathunath MuKlnuji and t'tuisuh'rnl 
among others the resolutions passed by the Ali-lntlia Hmdu Mahiu^ubhu at 
Madura and census operations in the piuvinoe. 

The Southein India Chamber of OomuuTcu f^ciu a «‘Oiiiunou<’utitui tt\ the 
Government of India urging them to take eaily hIojis to up|-l) ui all puninci^B 
the maximum limit of iis. 50/- prescribed ui ivbpfci of loi piobMhH>»«» 

trades and callings, by an amendment of the Goveuiimud ol huiiu Aot, 

Mr, Sri Prakasa, m.l.a. (Central) President of tlu* l\ W Couuuitfec*. 

was arrested under the Defence of India Rules at Ih‘u:u»‘M. 

M^atma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to a pioiumont nu'inhor of tlm 
Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, njud that uoiunluid ^dvil 
disobedience movement had undoubtedly bren on the iwum* ot licodHui uf apt'ooh, 
but at the end of every ibsug there was the iwhue ot UMicpombuifC Imha. 

loth, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India MobI(>m Lraruc. bpi‘ulvut|j; at 
the annual meeting of the Moslem Educational Senne Li urnr m BonBmy, 
expressed the view that India would be able lo lay duwu a “Muhum' dix-tiiuc’* 
for the country once the ilindus and MoslemH nmde up tlunr niul 

were settled in their respective homelands. 

The decision of the Government of India to constituj(‘ no IiHiU 'trinl Besenivh 
Utilization Committee, was made known at the imrlini; of tljc Ihjuid ol Sumufif 
and Industrial Research held m OalcuKa, Sir A. liumahwano Muduliar, 
Commerce Member, Government of India, i>n'sidnifi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. in an article in the ‘'I vrntn-th (N‘ntiu\’’ uiob-r the 
caption ‘The need of the Hour”, observed: “U India i;. to bo a lulbliodpod 
Dominion after the war, why hesitate to say ho, and why not do Honn sbnn* now 
as an earnest of the things to come — even Ihuugh it may not be pm feet iu 
every respect ?” 

^llth, The monthly statement of the Ccntrrd < lo\rnuncnt’-5 locniptH and 
disburs^ents published in a leviacd fonn, diHcdond a iIooIido in uwoniion of 
nearly Rs. 5 crores till the end of NovemlxT, 19 Ut over pit unuH years 
figures. 

It was stated in New Delhi that portions of a l)(‘f(‘n(’e Depurfmont Holieuic, 
approved by the Chatfaeld Committee, for the expaoHidn and niodouu/atum of 
the ordnance factories at a cost of some Ra. -1 croK'H weui about to eoiue 
into production. 

The Government of India Labour Depaitinent’a Hidumo bu ibc tuuning of 
response in ^New^M^^ expanding war iudustiiis lucl with Hiiii^lavtury 
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General Molesworth in a broadcast message from New Delhi stressed the 
supreme importance of modern equipment and training as against more 
numbers. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, m.l.a. (Central) acting President of the U. P* Congress 
Committee was sentenced to one yeaPs simple imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent a message on “Independence Day” from Wardhaganj, 
stating, ‘There is to be no Civil Disobedience that day. Por we must not 
invite disturbance of our meetings, processions & Prabhat Pheris on that day 
(January 26)*” 

12th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, made an appeal for unity and 
solidarity among Hindus in order to defend their rights and interests. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing an anti-Fascist labour rally at Jamshedpur, said : 
'‘We shall be false to the internationalist ideals of the labour movement, if 
we fail to extend our helping hand to our British comrades in this moment of 
great trial.” 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, issued 
a circular to all provincial Congress Committees in the course of which he said 
that the celebration of “Independence Day” on January 26 had a ‘‘special 
significance.” 

Over 1,000 copies of geography books of the Allahabad district containing 
a map of Allahabad district (Urdu and Hindi editions) and over 800 wall 
maps of the United Provinces, were removed from a local press in pursuance, 
it was believed, of a general order issued some time ago under the Defence 
of India Rules banning the sale of maps of a certain size. 

Mr. d. B. Kripalani, analysing the working of the Defence of Indta Rules 
in the various provinces, wrote among other things, “The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in their handling of the present satyagraha 
movement seem to have lost hold on reason and reality. There is some kind 
of imperial logic behind the rejection of Congress demand for a clarification of 
war aims and the refusal of a national Government. Such things have been 
done in the past by short-sighted impeiialism, averse to parting with power. 
But what passes all comprehension is the way of dealing with the present 
movement.” 

13th. Sir P. 0. Roy presiding over the Rural Welfare session of the Social 
Service Conference in Calcutta, emphasized the part that enlightened and 
well-to-do city-dwellers could play in the work of rural reconstruction. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee was elected President of the All-India Hindu 
Youth Sabha for the year 1941. 

Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, made a survey of the voluntary war 
effort of the Bombay Presidency, addressing the Annual Dinner of the Rotary 
Club of Bombay. 

The hearing ot the case against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose (in Calcutta) under 
the Defence of India Rules was further postponed by the Additional Chief 
Magistrate, Calcutta, till January 27 in view of Sj. Bose’s inability to attend 
the Court owing to illness. 

Sir Sikandei Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, giving impressions of his 
visit to the Middle East War front at a gathering at Lahore, said that the 
Indian troops there had done remarkably well. 

14th. The Government of India’s main conclusion on the railway accident at 
Bihta on July 17, 1937, was embodied in a letter, released for publication, to 
the General Manager of the East Indian Railway. It was to the effect : “The 
evidence now available still leaves some points obscure, but it points stfongly 
to the conclusion that the accident resulted from a combination of three 
factors, engine, track and speed.” 

A resolution urging the Government of Bengal to withdraw the Finance 
(Sales Tax) Bill, pending before the Legislature, was adopted at a conference 
of dealers, indigenous manufacturers and consumers in Calcutta. Mr. 
Nalini Raujan Sarkar presiding. 

Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Lahore, 
expressed the opinion that the responsibility for the deadlock in the country 
was that of tne Congress, and said that he would not hesitate to make an 
appeal to the British Government to make a move for ending the deadlock, if 
there was a favourable response to his appeal to the Oongressr 
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The annual report on the woikingi of the Co-opeinii^e BDcu4it*H in IVnunl 
for the year eiided June, 30. 1939, stated that the (Hn ernTuent ot 
decision fully to support the co-operative movement in the punmre aial not 
to allow it to fall into any seiious dan^-er ^ave a real impel uh to the nmvmmU. 
The Department carried out the policy eannciatea by the Ciovernment m far 

^Vh^^Government of Bengal appointed a committee to ejwnmitie the prnldems 
regarding the training of nurses, with Dr. B. C. lioy as thf‘ pieHnlciif, 

The Mysore Legislative Council which met at hiiii^.iuore, eoimideieu the 

Mysore Elementary Education Bill. ^ wi, * 

Mr. Pattom Thanu Filial, President of the 1 lavau *oro was 

released from detention. He said : “I expect haul work in many diujctioiis 
more than excitement at public meetings.’’ 


16th. A special bench of the Bombay High Court leftised pcnniHhion to the 
Goveinment of Bombay to appeal to the Federal Cburt nn tho qucHUtui of the 
validity or otherwise of the law of prohibuioii in Douilniy, um promnigaled 
by the Governor’s Act in 1940. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, the acting President of tlie IT. ]\ i loviiicinl < on gross 
Committee, was arrested under section 129 (2) of the Dofeneo uf imiiu Ifuien. 

Fending Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of the tor wliulemde 

withdrawal of Congi*essmen from lo^‘aI bodies, Dr. Kajendni Diieoul ndusod 
Congressmen in local bodies to withhold fiom cither resign uig then seals or 
taking part in the Satyagraha, 

17th. The view that the British Government had so fnr failed to unify Britinh 
and Indian interests and to inspire zeal for the Hutinh i^ain-e among the people 
of India, and the opinion that the situation in tin* emudiv, though seriuuH, 
could be improved beyond lecognition if the Bntisli a«’ted with \iHitm and 
courage, were expressed by prominent Indian Libiunls in the eoniM* vH a Hi^'iied 
statement in reply to the message to the people uf Imha ficun nun* xnemhers 
of the British Parliament. The signatoiies among (Uhius, weiv Mr, V, N* 
Ohandavarkar, Sir P, 8. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. V. Sinuva^a Sunfri. 

The Government of India decided to set up a central tiuuung institute for 
A. R. P, particularly for the benefit of iiuhtstual areas. 


18tb. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Piemier of Bengal, made a <“all lo the pe»u<li‘ of Ih^ngal 
interested in industrial enterprise to make the best pohsihlr coufnhutton hj the 
resuscitation of the dead and moribund indiistncH ul the luounn*, wli(*n he 
addiessed a conference of businessmen and iiiduHtiialiBth in Cih utta. Mr, Abdur 
Rahaman Siddiqui, the Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabhu held its fh^t duv’s silting 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhawan in New Deliii, wuh Ih. Mi>aum IhuHtia 
Mookerjee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasuhlm in die rhair. It was 
resolved that leading members of the Working CunuuHfte ehuuld undertake im 
extensive tour throughout India. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the Bengal Piovimial Confeieiie** ot the irudieul 
Democratic Party m Calcutta, observed : “FaMusm hrui- ihe Moluahnient of 
all the forces of reaction in the world, whoever m fu-luiiu- npusuht it, is an 
objec^vely progressive, indeed, an ohjeetuely icvnlulKumi v, fon t*. 'I heH-forc 
Mr. Churchill, who guides today the fiont lank lipluns n-Auvd dir biilwalk of 
world reaction whatever else he may have in ins mind, a rnnu* r« \«dutionarY 

I.clt, put ...Mil..,, only 

A preliminary conference of Indian Chnstiuns in ilic l■lly. cmvcucii under 

fte joint miBMces of the Indian UhuBtinn AHhocuiimti, huiI i1i»« liulinn 

Dudarisanam, Editor of the Oiiurdian^ picHiduig, 

^ of l.v all po.Hiidc n.cuna 

fd BtreuRthcnniK tl.cir sprcul tiic aimed 

emly Indinnizalum „f ufl the d. fccc force" a 

Of the Hindu MahnRal.hu rcHuiucd iin hiIiuik in New 
Muklu..,ce. and couH.dcred 

want action ghould be taken in case no Batiafactoiy reply wua lecwved from 
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the Government to the demands contained in the resolution passed by the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its Madura session. 

The Committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, 
re : Secondary Education Bill, expressed the opinion that the Board proposed 
to be set up under the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
would neither be representative in character nor be independent of Government 
control and would, as such, tail to command the confidence of a large section 
of the people.— Sir Azizul Haque, the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Justice 0. 0. Biswas, 
Pr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, were among the members of 
the Committee. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, addressing a gathering at Dacca, 
observed : '‘You must not imagine that defensive preparations are the business 
of a few officials or experts in Delhi or Calcutta. They are a vital matter in 
which everyone must take a hand.” 

Sir K, Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, opening the Mymensingh District 
Muslim League Conference at Bhairab, observed : “If inspite of the serious 
handicaps of comparative poverty and lack of education, Muslims have been 
able to run a Government on such truly national lines, it can be easily 
imagined what greater contribution they can make to the common good of their 
motherland when they have achieved further economic and national i^rogress.” 

Dr. Choitram P. Gidwaui, President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee, in an interview at Kaiachi, said ; “Mahatma Gandhi is quite happy 
about the way in which the Satyagraha movement is going on m this country. 
He is satisfied with the results.” 

21st. Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question re : the 
Viceroy and the Indian Political Leaders in the House of Commons, said : 
“There have been no further discussions, and no substantial change in the 
political situation since my last statement on November 20.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, presiding over the annual 
session of the Mymensingh District Moslem Conference at Bhairab, said : “If we 
are to work for the country, for the society and for the poor, we must organize 
the Moslems under the banner of the Moslem League.” Mr. Buhrawardy 
expressed the hope that the people returning from the conference would form 
branches of the League throughout the district in order to infuse streigth into 
the organization. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the inaugural conference of the Bengal Democratic 
Union in Calcutta, declared : “All wishful thinking about a reconciliation 
between Congress and the Government should be deprecated and more realistic 
public men should come forward to assume the leadership of the country in 
these critical days.” 

The^ Punjab Assembly passed three official Bills, namely, the Punjab 
Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Courts Amendment Bill, and the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Amendment Bill. 

22iid. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, Bengal, 
addressing the second day’s session of the Mymensingh District Moslem League 
Conference, referred to the scheme of jute restriction and said that the policy 
which the Government was pursuing was in the best interest of the cultivatois 
as well as of the people in general. 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, Resident of the Theosophical Society, discussing 
political problems of the day with representatives of certain Calcutta newspapers, 
advocated the establishment of an Indo-British union on the lines of the union 
suggested by Mr. Churchill between France and England before the collapse 
of the former country. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in an interview with Sir 
Allied Watson, Editor of G-reat Britain and the East, made the following observ- 
ations :—The real pioblem today is one that only Indians can solve for themselves, 
said Mr. Amery, when asked if the possibility of a quick solution of the Indian 
problem rested with India. 

Mr. Amery suggested that it was worthwhile clearly to understand how far 
the Gqveinment of India’s policy had leaily gone. “As legaids the future”, 
he said, “it has met the widely expiessed Indian demand for a constitution 
framed in accordance with Indian ideas and not dictated by the British 
Parliament in accordance with British views or British interests.” 
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Sir Andiw Clow, Communications Member, Government of Imlia in opening 
he Indian Road Congress in New Delhi, siiggesfod that ruiK buHincsHnien* 
nnfAvfl nnnrnaliats and schoolmasters should cmi do u lew iiavs’ voluiUarv 


Atb'hiidc’k rciiehed 
Ivoheit nn 


doctors, journalists and schoolmasters 

labour to build and maintain roads. . , 

It was announced from New Delhi that six members of the Cnumnl of tho 
All-India Moslem League, three from Bengal and three fiom the r»niah were 
expelled from the League in accordance with the dcoii^ion oi tlm buh-Coinmittce 
of the League set up in Bombay* , i ^ i t 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sardar Ujjal hingh irifmnird the hou*^n fbat the 
Khaksar movement in the Punjab cost the publu* ex^dn^quer n bum yf Kg, 
L94,730 up to November 1040. , 

The Hon. Sir G. S. Bajpai, Member for LdmmMon, Health ami l*uiula, 
Government of India met the Council of the Inipcnul Indian Citi/cimhip 
Association in Bombay and discussed with them the vuiiinm tiucsticum arming 
from the position of Indians abroad. 

His Excellency the Governor of Onssa addressing public mccling at 
Balasore, under the auspices of the Balasore Distiict War iNunmittrc, Hub! * 
“Although very much has been done in tlie way of war edbrt, viuy nnwh ntili 
remains to be done.” 

24th. India’s new Oommander-in-Ohief, General Sir <3ando 
New Delhi to take over Command from Ciciunal hn* 

January 26th. 

Mr. K. 0. Mahomed Ismail, Vice-PrCHidcnl, Madura Gtotpresa 

Committee, who offered Satyagraha on January liuih wa^ tnailtunu'd wukt 
Defence of India Rules to six months’ R. I. and to pay a rnu' id bs. L’0 '/% 

25th. Mr. S- K. Basil, presiding at the annual ecncni! nuTtuui: of fbo Ptciiga! 
Millowners’ Association in Calcutta, struck a iioU* of opUna-ni with urd ''to 
the cotton mill industry in Bengal. 

The Bengal Provincial Boaid for Anglo-Tndian and Kumpean nf a 

meeting in Calcutta approved the proposals made )»y the Intta-Pr.^uinual iJoaul 
for the setting of question papers in modern Iiiduui luipiuic’c^i fnr rlir Canibntii>n 
Local Examinations by examiners in India anil for maikiup the ntopUH liKcwma 
for an increase in the number of vocational subjckdH in the Juinnr Hclund 

Certificate Examination. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, by 30 votes to 21, six members rmnaiuing 
neutral, adopted the report of the Goinnuttcc apposiifctl the Miniiciili* to 
consider the provisions of the Bengal Beooiultuy LdumOum Ibll. ’lu mnp the 
immediate withdrawal of the measure and creation ot “a fuMiiiiabln uirnosj.hcro 
for a calm and dispassionate consideration of the proIdiaoH ni cdic*Hfii»im| 
advancement of the province.” The Vice-Chancellor, Hii A/,i/id prc’^idcd. 

In Madras, an appeal to the public to cany out the cuustruciivc pjupmmme 
of the Congress and to bring about unity nnumg uli r}aH»;cM wrm inutic by 

speakers, at a public meeting under the jidnt u^^picc^ ot tin* Tou' iwa 

Sabha and the Madras District Congress Committee. Mr. V, M, Pilbii piiHubaL 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, when he addrosBcd the iMitlVnu t\i»b*tP A'^MUMaiion 
in Calcutta, stressed the need for an adequate and 4»Pi«*ienf nafionnl iii»‘r4*tuuit 
marine as an integral part of India’s luitiomd iM-onoaiy ah well for 
commercial purposes, 

A communique from New Delhi, stated : “In pursuamo^ of an uiideifukinr 
given in the Legislative Assembly in the debates on No. p \ ppf i m rnn'uhMim 
with Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta’s Bill to amend tin* Hnebi Iti-hiH 

to Property Act to a])point a committee to examine tin' liindu WonniPa IL dim 

particular rcfciem-o to the UAlmmi nonoimcml 
Women’s Rights to Property ( \meji.Inmnl) Poll by 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta ; the Hindu Women’s Righlu to pnq.^.iiv (Anuanlmontl 
B.I1 promoted by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya and others ; IhP ilnol.r Wo, AiJ 

Mr Mash^ffiAal '*1' <!■ V. Ih.dmn.ld, and 

26th. Congressmen in Oalcntta celebrated the “Tndependeri.-e I'av" in the ,nnnni>r 

^ Piovim-ial Congifss Com, nit tec. Con oess lln^.s were 

also hoisted on the offices of different student and luhoitr orfantziilioiiH. and 

Kts JPind/a city.-Sunilar eekbralioits weiu ' held in other 
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At a meeting organized by the Eadical Democratic Pary in Bombay to 
celebrate “Independence Day’*, speakers dwelt on the international situation 
and explained how Indian independence was closely connected with the future 
of the war. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope presided over the christening of the first 
trainer aircraft purchased out of the contributions made from the Governor's 
V?ar Fund (Madras), 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Mr. M. L. Shah, General Secretary of the 
All-India Students* Federation, observed : “Students cannot afford to have 
party politics. They may hear all parties as they read all sorts of books, but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject the balance. That 
is the only worthy attitude that they can take. Power politics should be 
unknown to the student woild. Immediately they dabble in that class of work 
they cease to be students and will therefore fail to serve the country in its 
crisis.** 

Dr. N B. Khare, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur on “Independence 
Day**, observed : “There may be many ways of gaining independence but Mr« 
Gandhi’s constructive programme is not one of them”. 

27th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was missing from his house in Elgin Eoad, 
Calcutta. It was also not known when exactly Sj. Bose left his house. A 
warrant of airest was issued by the Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to the 
addresses presented to him dwelt on the problem of jute crop. 

With the object of develo])ing a technique for ascertaining the rate of yield 
of jute, the Indian Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta approved 
of a scheme of crop cutting experiments spread over a period of three years at 
a cost of Kb. 48,000 half of which would be contributed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Mr. P. M. Kharegat, President of the Committee and vice-chairman 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch presided. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to inquiries made by the students of the Lucknow 
University said : “I hope that the Muslim students will not participate in any 
strikes, protest meetings or any other activities directly or indirectly to support 
the Oongiess, as the lattei’s objective is to force the British Government to 
surrender to their demands which are highly detrimental to the vital interests 
of the Muslims in the country.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a statement on A, E. P. in the Punjab was given 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

“There is absolutely no news here about Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose”, stated 
a telcaiam received by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from an inmate of the Sri 
Aiobindo Ashram at Pondichery, 

28th. Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow, opening the annual confe- 
rence of the Trained Nurses Association of India in New Delhi, urged better 
conditions of work and living for nurses and commended the proposal to 
establish a post-graduate college where nurses would get special courses of 
training. 

Sir Shaafat Ahmad Khan, in a statement to the Press from Allahabad, 
referring to the interview given by Mr. Amcry on the Indian question, said 
that it has removed many misunderstandings and elucidated some of the 
points upon which cl .an fi cation was sought in the previous year by political 
organizations. 

Mr. A. K. FazUil Huq Bengal Premier, in a letter he had addressed to Mr. 
Jinnah, Prosiclent of the All-India Moslem League, requesting him to convene 
a meeting of the woiking committee or of the Council of the League to consider 
the communal problem, said: *‘Some day or other these communal differences 
will be made up, but I do not see any reason why the Moslem League should 
not take the wind out of the sails of other organizations ahd secure to itself 
the credit of having done the gieatest possible service to India and her people.” 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Piovincial Gold and Silver Woikers* Association, stressed the importance of 
trade unions being kept free from communahsm. 

Congress Socialists in the United Provinces, made it clear that they did not 
approve of Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha campaign. 

5 
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29th Labour reforms of a far reachio^ character were m^omnmidtHl hy the 
conference of Provincial and States representatives and ofruMuIs of the (%nitral 
Government which was sitting in New Delhi under the ehuinu unship ol Sir 

Earaaswami Mudaliar. « c*- a 1 1 /-i i r 

A reference to the disappearance of S 3 , feiibhas Chnnara Hose, from bm 
house, was made iu the Calcutta Corporation* 

Six official Bills dealing with labour problems were to be finuted for in traduc- 
tion in the autumn session of the Central Assembly tiinhodyini:: the resultn of 
the discussion at the second Labour Conference of raninciai Ciutenutuuitg 
and States representatives , , . , , . 

The Government of India decided to acquire by purelinsc in diffcrmt Froviiu’ca 
private load-carrying vehicles to meet the shortage of such vehicles for tnuiHiij; 
purposes. 

30 th. The Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta, urulor flie ehaininii)|. 
ship of Mr. P. M. Kharegat, appointed a siib-coinmittco of experts to recommend 
among other things the kind of machinery that would be retiutred to carry m\ 
research regarding new uses for jute. 

A meeting of the Munitions Productions Advisory Coiumitteo to the 
Government of India was held in Calcutta, in the ollico of the Inicctor iicnertt! 
of Munitions Production. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question by 
Mr. B* A. Cary, in the House of Commons, dcclarcil : Hiitinfi 

Government have clearly set out their policy for constimtionul advance m India 
and that policy still holds the held.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, addressing a galhoriitg of 
Muslims at Habigunj (Sylhet), made an appeal to the Musdims join the 
League and work for it heart and soul.” 


81 st Mr M. N. Boy, in the course of an open letter to Mahatma r»aiidhi 
made an appeal to the Mahatma to persuade his followeiB ‘*lo Imhuve 
violently and more truthfully.” 

Mr. V. B, Kalappa, President of the All-India Trade rm«m (‘‘oiigreHs 
and Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the I\ Anwrinhly 
was sentenced at Nagpur, to nine months’ rigorous imprihoiunciit anti a ftim of 
Be. 50 under the Defence of India Buies. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, referring to India in an interview to thi* *‘Dnit<Hi Vrmn 
of India” declared; “What I want to see m India taking her pim^c in a world 
Federation which we have got to work for from now on. If m u world not 
a national settlement all mankind needs.” * 


February 1941 

Indo^ Burma Trade Negotiations began in Now Delhi. 

Empire Countries* purchases of Indian exports incroasod subs- 
tanfeially in the first nine months of the finunci.il 
Exports to the TJ. S A. also incroasod but tlioso to Japan doclinod.' 
India imported more Empire and U. S. goods. 

The personnel and functions of the Industrial Ec.scarcli {Jtili;a. 
ation Committee were announced. 

the s 

«r.?f Sikandar Hyat Khan made a movinj* appjal for communal 
niuty when addressing a Basant gathering. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed tbo Rales Tax Hill 
Wh. representatives of India and Burma mot in Now’ olhi 

Vision ® ® of the 

Empire Countries took Es. 14 crores more of Indian goods 
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during the first nine months of the year, and helped to swell India's 
trade balance to Es. 28 orores. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India, recalled two recommendations of the Eastern Group Con- 
ference at Delhi, the first, the establishment in India of a Central 
Provision office to co-ordinate military requirements and secondly, the 
appointment of an Eastern Group Council to coordinate production 
and supply. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Ohief to His 
Majesty's Forces in India, in a broadcast speech predicted the defeat 
of the Germans and exhorted the Indians to do their utmost in 
bringing about a victorious issue. 

Mr. V. N. Ohandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation 
of India, expressed the view in Madras that solution of the Indo- 
British problem should be a condition precedent to the solution of 
the Hindu-Moslem problem. 

At the ‘India Day* function at the officers* Sunday Club in 
London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, referred to the 
remarkable steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under 
modern artillery and air bombardments. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general 
programme of Army expansion were discussed. 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League met 
in New Delhi and considered the political situation in the country : 
strong disapproval of Mr. Amery's pronouncement was expressed by 
a resolution. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League commenced its 
session in New Delhi. The Council approved the three resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee relating to Mr. Amery’s “India 
First” slogan, observance on March 23, as a “Pakistan resolution Day” 
and celebrations of Moslem League week, once every three months. 
The Council also unanimously elected Mr, Jinnah, president. 

Mr. L S. Amery, in a broad-cast speech from London, dwelt 
on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the Empire 
was engaged. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Eaisman pointed out in 
his Budget speech that India’s defence budget for 1941-42 was Es. 
84 erores against Es. 72 crores in 1940-41. The total strength of 
India’s armed forces was well over 500,000 men. 

Ist In the Central Legislative Assembly, the opening day of the Budget session 
promised to provide a short sitting, the main item being the consideration and 
passing of the Insuiance Act Amendment Bill, which sought to provide for the 
reduction teraporaiily of the amounts payable as instalments of the sum to be 
deposited by an insurer under Sec. 7 of the Insurance Act. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a Btiidents* 
gathering in connexion with the celebration of the Basaiit festival at Lahore, 
made an appeal to his countrymen, particularly the younger generation, to rise 
above communalism and woik for unity. 

The first batch of Indian technicians selected to proceed to England, for 
training under the Bevin Scheme, arrived in Bombay, en route to Britain. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
in New Delhi in the premises of the Hindu&than Times. Mr. K. Biinivasan, 
Editor of the Hindu, presiding. The committee passed a number of resolutions. 

Mr. L Chengalroyan and Mr. Eranki Narayanmurti offered Satyagraha iu 
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Madras. Both of them were charged under the 
were convicted and sentenced to undergo 


rigoruuH 


of Indui Kuh'H. 
noio hit 


lliey 

Uaee 


”^The Ali-India Students’ Convention, which nirt at lleiiarcs. ]ni mh! u rcholutiim 
condemning the repressive policy adopted by tlje (iu\ ci and ndnrafioiml 
authorities against the students’ movement niui caiiiu-iq un .wnah ntn to niuke 
full contribution in co-operation with other pu)grc^.MUj or ani/iitiHus tor the 
achievement of complete independence of India, 


2iid. Mrs. Saroiini Naidu. addressing a luncheon mei'tin-:; of tne I o- <.ronp 

in Bombay, declared: “All talk of majority and iuntn?;f> n hN hc.nmivg 
nonsense if we cease to approach life’s prohieinri ni N‘rnig (d a i^aHs.-idar roiniiui- 
nity.” Mrs. Naidu said that the Congress stood hu’ eqaitv Jtnd i. 'ac in’fwren all 
communities and individuals. Its leaders and its kdbmt is jau at tail but the 
ideal of the Oongiesa would remain the same. 

The United Fiovinces Excise Amendment Acb winrU rt Lifcd to the pun 7 of 
prohibition was promulgated for general inloimution nt bpohiitn^. 

Sir Maurice Gwyei\ Chief Justice of India and N 1, t i llor, n^jhi 
University, speaking at the prize distribution ol Ihdon A(‘idnn\ in New 1 ndhi, 
referred in detail to the reorganization of University vtlui’atiun in ih*!hi nnd the 
part that secondary schools should play in futnio. 


3pd. The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Kditoih* (\»nrcrr;u*c m New Delhi 
adopted a resolution assuring Mahatma Uandhi that K'ai'pciiiuin’c uf th»» Jianjan 
would be welcomed. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, ( alcuUa, rci'^nrdtiu* warrant 
against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and ordeicd Ihe oi a piu^'liunaMun fur 

his arrest and for attachment of his property. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the HnppIeniPidiu v INtsniaf^h fur Vdjd-ll, 
was presented at the opening day’s Budget schbum. I’iu* tut ul <HCu'ied by the 
estimates was Ks. 1,67,19,000. 

Mr. Justice Lort Williams, in lus presidential addrrsM at tin* h’uyal AHltifin 
Society of Bengal in Calcutta, put forward a ]dea that the Saat U ^bunld ri'smfc 
the tendency towards over-specialization an<l provnlc n conunon cubuiul platform 
upon which specialist and non -specialist could cooperate. 

The first batch of 50 Indian technudans wlio weic to bo tiaiuod in Knvinnd 
under the Bevin Scheme were entertained at a tcii-paitj by tlo <Jo\ctnmcut of 
India, in Bombay. 

Charges under Sec. 38 of the Defence of India wciv fr.imcd by iho 

District Magistrate, Lahore, against Dr. Chnitnun (bd\Mun. Dr»Md»Ht u*f the 
Sind Provincial Congress Committee, in eoiincxnm with a hpccdi dclncMjd by 
him at Lahore on January 13. 

The U P. Women Students’ Ooiifcreu<‘c wjh hrld at undt»r the 

presidentship of Miss Kanchanlata, a PrufosHor in tin* Indiupia-dha tiidw’ 
College, Delhi. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Mudrim, niltlic-s’iv'' a pniiiie mcciinp at 
Mangalore, observed: “It was a folly on the part of the Duir n Iratiom' to 
say that although they would \Yi8h Nazism and Ibeci.Min ih Jra’ed, the} W'ouid 
not do one single thing to hedp to acliievo it„ (in the mniruv fhev ilid 
everything to embarrass the war eflbrt. U yvus neiibei lu-n-al uui m inibb* " 


4th. Mr. S. A. Hydaii, Secretary to the Labour DipaituHid, iUnm inenf uf ludm, 
wishing God8])eed (in Bombay) to the lust. bat< h td .1. Iiuij.ui frebnanauH 
proceeding to England to be trained under the iH-vin hobmic. nfriird to the 
quick and adequate response the scheme Jiad mcl wnh .md » uid that the 
un del taking was in essence yet another insfanre ut ilro <.uui:id«dnp which 
animated all units of the comnionweaUh in the taee id a <nntii,H}} daio.i i. 

£ ■^^^d.ionid pi^,riet Miigistriite ot AIipoic isoued a uuo''baiLtble warrant 
for the arrest of Sj. Sublias Chandia Bose. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Mnini Spml Sabs Bill 

sp^sored by Mr. H. S. Suhiawauly, rinanoe Mmmfer. Iiad an l a.-a c. 

His Excellency the Governor of Sind, proiugucd the riod AeM inbly winch 
adjourned sine die on Deccmhei 11. ^ ^ 

Dr. Choitram Gidw^ani, Piesidcnl; of the Sind pMiMiiri.d i'nn uess CummiBeo. 

months’ iigoious imiuiMuiinint :um 1 h Uuv uf Itn, hi Cl by 
the District Magistrate, Lahore, under Knie :;h ot the Dtleiu-c id India lUito 
for a speech delivered by him at Lahore on January 13. 
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Trade repie»ou--..es of India and Burma met in New Delhi. Both Sit 
Trade ^ Leader of the Government of India delcKation and the 

Eamas^migMnda^jgjj^jgj gurma, who led the visiting delegation, spoke of 

%ahatoa 'G^i.^^n^^ the* course of a reply to Mr. E. A Mack, District 
Manama ^ _ organization, observed : ‘ I vfould not regard it 

f!®v, n’f discipline for a Oongressman to subscribe to the Red Cross or 
Tv. K^ceLy Iraining. But it would be a different thing if a Congressman 
in outside pressure and in order to avoid the displeasure of an authority 


“ ™ mpmbers of the Coalition iMinisterialist) Party. Several of them, in the 

among “igned statement, presented to the leader ot the party, expressed 

COTrse 01 a & j measure on the ground that it did not mention the 
^^r^se for which the proposed tax would be utilized and that the Bill, if passed 

°&®oTernment'^orMadm8 supersede th6 Cuddalore Mimicipal Council 
lire wvo appointed the commissioner as the Special officer to exercise 

discharge the duties and perform the functions of the Council and 


'to his own duties. 

its Coalman, Director of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 


Joshi, 
and members 
discussion. 


and 

met 


of tbe Southern India Chamber of Commerce, in 


Mr, 

the President 

rnnntrier"*to"^^ of Indian goods during the first 

nine”monthsTSie year, and helped to swell India's favourable trade balance 

®Jhf®Governor-General, withholding his assent to the Madras Estates 
T „;i inrisea Amendment) Bill, m the course of a communication to the 
Lana gaid that it rvas apparent from the proceedings of the Orissa 

in respecf of the Bill that, though complicated agrarian queto 
Aesemmy « ^jeep no general investigation of them prior to the 




..V* Tn thP House of Commons, ^ompt progress 111 implementing the fluffing of 
1.1™ Group Conference at Delhi was recorded. 
the hastein Amery recalled two recommendations of the 

first the establishment in India of a Central Provision Office to 
conference . ^ requirements and secondly, the appointment of an Eastern 

co-ordinate co-ordinate production and suppIv. 

had 
their 

Representative on tne ... - «« Offieer-in 

Olmrge ot » j Legislative Assembly, after a debate lasting three hours the 
‘^reedtf the proposal of the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. SuWaidv 

Ik SiSi* 

Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting 
raliout? made an appeal by saying, •>! beg the Congress Party even now to 
?LnSot its decision, and render all help to save this country." 

Ev-servicemen were coming back from their villages in ever increasing numbers 
7th, AVTiansion of India’s army to half a million men. 

M “I iinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
t TMnnft with regard to Sind affairs. Ho observed ; ‘‘The Hindu and the 
rom.rers Press is misrepresenting the situation in Sind day in and day out. 
The^Congress party and the. Hmdu Independent Patty concluded an agreement 
iiih a few individual members of the Assembly who belong to the Moslem 
witn a lew j BO-oalled 21 points along with the understanding that 

Slfey wil( mainldn the Mir Ministry for the remaining period orthe 

0. Ohatteriee, presiding at the Barisal District Hindu Conference, 
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at Barisal, said : “The Pakistan Scheme is essentially auti-Uiudu^ anti-Indtan. 
anti-national. It is meant to disrupt and disinte^^rafe the e>H‘ntial iniKy mid 
integrity of India. It will for ever render impossible the bmhho|i up of a 
homogeneous national life in India,” 

Referring to the Mahasabha^s attitude towards the War, Mi\ Ulmtiuiiro said : 
“We are not non-violent non-cooperators. Our policy ih fliaf of 1'jlak mid 
Savarkar— diplomatic responsive co-operation. Wo roali/.od that the whole worhl 
was organized on the basis of disciplined violeiU‘C. 4‘liorofoos ui order fo nmke 
India’s freedom a reality we must have a national army and a proptuiy npiippini 
defence force able to keep India inviolate.’* 

Mr. Chatterjee characterized the activities of some of the Minihlrii’s fimefiouiui;; 
in India, as communal, and refeiring to the Miiuhtry in Beipirah ‘‘the deiihfratn 
policy of attempting to weaken and suppress one com nuuniy, winch is In in^ 
pursued in the province, is probably without any pauditd in thi» present day 
civilized world. It is becoming a class war with a veicicanct*.” He meuturnm 
in this connexion the Secondary Education Hill und the (hdenttii Mnnicinal 
Amendment) Bill. 

8th. At the first meeting held in Calcutta of the Provim iu! Athisniy Tnaid of 
Forest utilization, constituted by the Government of Hcngah <hc ntv‘tsuiy for 
immediate collection of statistics regarding the avuilabilily and ciHt id extuictioii 
of timber useful for making bobbins and shuttles was sti csscd. 

The installation of about dCX30 tubewells at a cost of Its PI, i dip’ll} at dpihrciit 
places in Calcutta, (as a precaution in event of air raids) was th cidcti npiui lu n 
conference between the Government of Bengal and icprcsciitarui;^ ot the Galciittii 
Corporation. 

In a special interview at Cocanada. Mr. M. N. Roy said : hhidcnily tlic war 
cannot come to an^ end in Europe. Germany cannot advauru furtlun* towiuila 
the West. The invasion of England cannot bo successfu!.'’ 

Rao Sahib N. Natesa Aiyar, presiding over the All-India Vaumshnuna 
bwaiajya Sangba Conference held in Calcutta, questioued the cicdt'niiaU of tha 
Hindu Mahasabha to speak for the Hindus and clui no d tiiat flu* nlMndia V 
Sangba was the only representative body capable of speaking fur the lluuiuH. 

9th. Geiieral Sir Claude Auohinleck, in bis first bromhaist as Oinunuuidcr-iiidliiof 
to India and to Indian troops abroad, declared : ‘‘'Hiat (iermmn’s lumrd Unvm 
will be defeated I have no doubt, but the task is likely to be burg und Hticnuuus 

everyman and all tlm niutenal wc nm yvU'* 

Mr. M. A. dinnah was unanimously mmiimited hm the pN'KdciifhhjiMd the 

Madras session of the All-India Moslem League, at a mccfHj-» «d the Wuiktii**' 
Ci^mittee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in C^alriutn. 

Mr. y. N. Chandavarkai% Pres^^^^^ National Libend hVibiafiun nf Imlia 
meeting in Madias, expressed the view tint liu' Htduliun of 
pijoblem should be a condition prc«*(‘dent to tho Milutmii of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. Mr. Snmvasa Bastn pieoidcil 
.fri* Secretary of State foi India, ivfcuTd to the ivnuukuhle 

steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under »kh1<-iu aiidlciN nnd air 

^UH.S Club 

I'”"' "1 WUiih. lll (llulli. IH, Hllill 
°v I’Kivin,... «u-. U. uuh/' tho 

liberty of speech affoided to them by the (iovcin.nont and . Vm- ilu- 
message to evei? hearth and home in the I'.ovin"' ^ ‘ 

Mis. Asaf Ah inanguiated in Now Delhi, 

S™onS,'c»”Si 

•!': ‘rr: ■" 

pubry r<!in.dii,;r<-.mt.«l over icIhmouh 


I'tmgicHH 


^ the D»‘lhi U'<uiicn\M Pnliiirul 
aHhintaiicc” lu the niUbfiUctive 


endowments. 

resolutions as to .hat aho.fid rsA^r 'i;;;"d;;nri:r^ 

inspector and ^fivV^con^^^ including a pohcc bcip-unt, a litmnvtiy 

e , weie injured through the aciiun of riotous mobs* 
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The trouble originated in connexion with the Mohurrum incident of the 8th* 
when tramway wires had to be cut for the passage of tazia processions. 

The Tifjvancore Government issued a communique warning State Congressmen. 
It stated inter alia : ‘^The Government are not prefiared to let liberty of speech 
degeneiate into license and desire publicly to warn those concerned that they 
cannot but take prompt action to avoid a repetition of such tactics and such 
procedure.” 

Mr. N. A. Beehar (m.l.a.) in a communication to the Press commenting on 
Mr. Jinuah’s statement on the Sind Ministerial position, made an appeal to Mr. 
Jinnah, Piesident of the All-1 ndia Muslim League, to trust his men “on the 
spot” and not to disturb the Azad arrangement. 

nth. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the agenda included consideration of the 
Official Trustees Bill (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House, 
and the report of the Committee on Public Accounts on the Appropriation 
Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal for 1938-39 and 
the Audit Reports 1939. 

The Council ipaased the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Finance (Sales) 
Tax Bill, clause by clause, was taken up. 

The Budget session of the Central Assembly opened. 

12th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking 
on an unofficial resolution asking for the appointment of a committee to examine 
the living conditions of cletenues under the Defence of India Act, made a state- 
ment that acknowledged communists and active supporters of the communist 
programme of violent mass revolution represented the majority of security 
prisoners held in detention camps. He also said that the men formed the Central 
directorate of the communist organization in India and their detention was 
necessary to cripple the communist machinery. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazinl Hiiq, the Premier, made 
a statement regarding the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on the 
10th. of February. Tlie Premier denied the allegation that arrests were made 
indisciiminately or that womenfolk were insulted and huts broken into. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the supplementary budget estimates for 1940-41,^ The estimates 
relating to police and jails weie subjected to considerable criticsism by several 
members of the Opposition. In the end the estimates weie passed without any 
modification. The total covered by the estimates was Rs. 1,67,19,000 out of 
which 1,39,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

Bir A. Ramaswami Miidaliar, Commerce Member, at the first meeting of the 
Industrial Reseaich Utilization Committee in New Delhi, dewelt on the many 
problems connected with the utilization of the results obtained by the Board 
of scientific and Industrial Research. 

Dr Bhyamaprasad Mukheijee made a statement at Chittagong that if the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabha were not fulfilled by March 31, direct action 
would be launched, with a definite programme. 

Mr. L* B. Aincry, Be<*.retary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon meeting 
in London, said ; “Preservation of the wonderful fabric which the full 
co-operation of our predecessors have built up and the fuither developement of 
the path of political and social progress.” 

13th. In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general programme 
of Army expansion were discussed. 

The employment of Moslems at Army Head Quarters, the pay of European 
British suVqects and Indian British subjects holding commissioned rank, 
Indiamzation, the recognition of nmitial and non-maitial classes, the progress 
of mechanization and the defence of India against attack by air, sea or land 
were among the subjects raised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a proposal by the European party to 
lower the “taxable quantum” provided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with 
strong opposition. The Bill provided that the “taxable quantum” should be 
Rs. 5O,O0U for certain classes of dealers. 

14th. The Central Assembly passed without division Sir Raza All’s amendment 
Buppoiting the Government of India’s attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and 
appreciating the Ceylon Governor’s message to the State Council. 
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In the Bengal Legifilative Assembly* th^ qai^st urn iif the f'.mUrnf flm nf a 
trunk road in Pabnii' was dificmssed at leni^Jh. Aies^hrr »t n in^dt'iediiy 

tbe House related to the treatment of political 
The Government of India’s scheme to make thuni^ caMfu* for in^nrunr^e 

companies duriii},^ the war period was accepunl \sMh in thtf Central 

"^Hi^he^Bengal Legislative Council, non-oflleial utnv taken wk (H 

the 11 resolutions on the agenda, three were dv^imt^d td, niip v;m withdrawn* 

one carried and one was lost. , k n i » / * * » i t * * 

The statement ot monthly accounts of the (Vntnil tr.uctnmcnf pnhimhfd hy 
the Finance Department gave information about rr\cnuc wnl up to 


the end of December 1910. There was a deercaso nt iC^. o cioipn in 
Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, ruiijah, icplvinr to a t ut a dinner 
at Lahore, observed : “Sir Sikander Hynt Ivhaii is 4Mpahh’ n\ prndtn'iim nmi 
of great military strength, but men alono will imt du. u h.af is wiuifcd is 
armour not less than men ; men in factoricB lue ua unpiu^iiat us ntvw in the 


fighting lines.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi made a declaration in Bomlmy that he did imt wi^h widl 
to India at the expense of Ihitiun, in the humc way ju. In* dni uuf wnh well 
to Britain at the expense of Germany. Tie rtitevuicd hii lurh iti nan-M.iicuce 
and reaffirmed its efficacy in meeting even IHiIcCh muIpu c, d rrly up? hod. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. 11. S. Minmtcr, 

presenting the Provincial Budget for llHl-L!, ku< 1 fhc t slnnvm 

that there would be a deficit. He smd : “The yt*ui wrh nn opening 

balance of 1 erorc 92 lakhs, which is the uiilicipuhtl * lo lo ■ haln. n fpr the 
current year. Bcveniie receipts are placed at U cpui'^ d tj ;'l hklw better 

than the Revised.” Our proposals for cxpeiniilure on ic’vf!i:.e ;v-eM!uit amount 
to 15 crores 37 lakhs, which is 52 lakhs morn tiiuu tlie an i'p aied expenditure 


in the current year.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Oovernmeut’H pul; y in re -urd to jute 
was explained by the Finance Minisior (Mr. huhiaw.utlu when ho picscntcd 
the Budget, 

At the annual Shahi Jirga durbar held iit Hihi. Sir Aubrey Molcidh . Agont 
to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, in his speech lelVircd to the lotnation in 
Europe and warned against easy optimism founded on the sacceM'CH ut Afiica 
or elsewhere. 


Jathedar Udham Singh Nagoke, presiding over tln» second AIMiidia Aknli 
Political Conference at Lahore, uuder the auspices of the Shi onnuu Akalt lial. 
observed : “Non-violence and violence are. both usctul in their m%n spherctt ; 
in fact both of them form }iart of my rein* ion.” 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, General Secretary of All-indni Uirulii Maine .tblui, suggcHled 
from Madras that the Viceroy Rhoula invito a confcrcio'c of the ricmimt of tlio 
Provinces and the Congress ex-rremiers, along with a nntaui nnmbci of Icatlcrs, 
nominated by the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslun L(‘a*oic. Mklr^ DhuHtiaus mu! 
the Depressed classes in order to find a way out of the to!Pi<-ul tb',idb»ck. 

Mr. Thakkar Baba, Secretary All-India llaiijan SevuU S mebu. adtlrcshing a 
public meeting at Mysore, observed : ’‘Kemoval of uiu ourlnduhty and of 
restiictions, to which llaiijanB are subject, cannot he 4jrct!\rly ihnit\ rnctHy by 
a State or a State legislation. XJnlcBS the clIoitH of the Stafe an* Hupphnnuitt^d 
by its people in the same direction, much benefit cun not rc^»iilt tuun them.” 


16th. The Working Committee of the All-lmha Hindu LttcMsc <*Muclutiit| ifs two* 
Delhi. A resolution was pasHcd luvnc that thi» < lovcrnnient 
should take the initiative hy inviting leading men, ‘b\ho an* vvUlinc- to ro-opcmio 
with them in their war efibit to asBumc iho lesponHibihtv for flu* ' utluuuiHtuUnm 
of the Cential Government.” Mr. M. S. Aney presubd." 


Irfth. In the Central Assembly, Tndia’fl cxpoit tnnb* luni ilu* Iohu of Eurnpean 
markets as a result of war was the Bubject of a iiunibtM* of (puhinuiR. Guevtuices 
regarding the Census foimcd the subject of two adjimnnncnt luoiiourt. One 
chair and the other fell thnnigh foi want oi Rupjun't, 

Jdis Excellency the Governor of Bengal, addicssnig a gafhcnnc at ua A. R. P. 
clemonstration at Howrah made an appeal to the pet^plu ‘babe picpunni now 
while peaceful eonditionfl still last.” 

In the Punjab A^embly, Sir Shalmbnddin, rend to the lUmHc, applications 
tor leave from five Congress members of the AsBcmbly. 
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Sir Chiiotu Ram, Minister for Development, presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Punjab Ur])an Rent Restrictions Bill. 

Mr. hlobamed Suloman Oassim Mitha, member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, dif^n^vmiVA with the policy of the Muslim Lca<?ue, resigned his seat 
in the Lep;is!ature. lie also resiji^iied from the Muslim League Bombay Legisla- 
tive Assembly Party. 

Mr, R. K. Sidhnii, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party (Sind) observed : 
“Things have considerably improved and the relations between the two major 
commnnities have begun to bo cordial. All the same, Hindus feel somewhat nervous 
because of the danger they apprehend from the surionncling Muslim villages.'^ 

Notices issued by the Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
were served on a number of banks in the city directing them to stop operation 
of any account standing in the name of vSj. Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

Igtli. The Central Legislative AHsembly discussed the Ticketless Travellers Bill 
as reportcil by the Bidect Committee. The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, 
disallowed an adjouinmcnt motion of Mr. Govind Deshmukh for the removal 
of a ritle range near the Peshawar Cantonment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, PrcHident, Ali-Jndia Moslem League, issued a statement 
to the Press from New Delhi. JJe ntated inter alia : “My attention has been 
drawn to a rei’ori under the heading ‘Revised Pakistan Bchcme Committee’s 
Recommendations’ iuiblihUcd in a newspaper to-day. This is entirely incorrect. 
After the Lahore resolution, now popularly known as the Pakistan resolutiont 
was pasHcd last March, the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
appointed a Huh-Conimittee to invite any proposal on the basis of the funda- 
mental princi})lcs embodied in the Lahoie resolution,’' 

’J’he Fondgn Conmattee of the All-Tudia Muslim League published details 
of the i’akistan Beiicmo which would be discussed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee, Tiirec /.ones were <*ontcmplated— North-West, North-East, 
and Hyderabad with certain additions, Bind, Baluchistan, the Frontier Province, 
and the I’unjab, with Delhi would constitute a sovereign State. 

A surplus of Us. It.lG lakhs was revealed in the Budget estimates of the 
Bombay Port I’rust fur the next financial year. 

Another order for the issue of a pioclnmation for the arrest of Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, was passed by iMr. B. U. Creek, Additional Magistiate at Alipore, 
when the case against Bj. Bose under the Defence of India Rules came up for 
hearing before him. 


19th. In the T^egislative Asscmhly, tho Railway Budget presented by Sir Andrew 
Clow, the Ibulway Member, forecast for 11MO-4J a surplus of Rs, 14.59 crores 
against a surplus of 8.‘J9 crores originally estimated, and for 1941-42, a surplus 
of IL.'IB crores. 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, tho Assembly resumed discussion 
of the Tieketless Travelhu’S Bill. 

Mr, M. A. .hnnnh, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from New Dcilii on the political pact in Sind. 

In the Gouneil of State, the Budget Bcssion opened. 

A Press GummnnK|ue from New Delhi stated ; “His Majesty’s Government 
in tho United Kuigtiom have informed the Government of India that in view 
of heavy dcmamls on tho steel industry in the United Kingdom exports of 
finished siecl pioductp from the United Kingdom will in future only be permitted 
if they arc proved to bo CHscntial to the war effort and cannot be obtained from 
any other Bouice.” 

Tlic death ocmirrcd of Bir John Gibb Thom, Chief Justice of the Allahabad 


High Court. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League, issued a 
statement from New Delhi ; “Khan Bahadur Khuhro was good enough to come 
all tho way from Karachi to see me and he has placed the whole matter fully 
before me and in consultation with Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the 
Provincial Muslim League, Bind, T have come to tho conclusion that the so-called 
Pact or Agreement is a pure myth.” 


20th. The Central Assembly discussed non-official resolutions. Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed moved a resolution recommending the appointment of officers of a 
judicial mind to hear appeals of railway employees and to scrutinize the rule 
relating to those appeals. 


6 
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Sir Md. Zafrulla Khan, replying to Sir Ziauddin, in the Central Assembly, 
id that the total expenditure on the Eastern Group Conference was approxi- 
ately Es. 2,15,000, This sum, he added, in answer to another question, was 

sbitable to the Central Keveimes* . r r i- -d i j 

A Press Note issued by the Director of Public Information, Bengal, said : 
The Government desire to announce once more that regulation of the jute crop 
i the fundamental basis of their declared policy in relation to jute. Govern- 
lent will leave nothing undone to ensure effective restriction of the 1941 crop 
1 accordance with the statutory notification that they have already iBsucd. 
'hey will spare no effort and no expenditure for this purpose.” 

” It was learned from New Delhi that the noii^oflicial advisers to the Govern- 
ment of India and the representatives of the Government of hladras, .Bengal 
nd Bombay, after fully considering the fresh proposals of the Ihirnia 
Jovernment in connexion with the Jndo-Burma tiadc negotiations, submitted 
heir report to the Government of India. The report was believed to have 

}eett unanimous. .. . i i n ^ 

Mr. M. N. Eoy, at a public meeting in Madras, expressed the firm 
relief that India by being a willing participant in the war and winning freedom 
for the world from the menace of Fascism, would arrest its own freedom. Mr. 
E. V. Eamaswami Naicker, Leader of the Justice Paity, presided. 

st. His Excellency Sir Claude Auchinleck, Conmander-in-Chief, replying 
to an address presented to him by members of tho Khalsa Defence of India 
League said that methods for improving the machinery for securing oilicers 
for the Army, were under his consideration. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker in his presidential address at the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Jiite Mills Association, in Calcutta, <liscusficcl varioua 
problems relating to the Jute industry. He said: ‘^Despite adverse (rude 
conditions, the industry is in a sound position and I trust that the future 
will see even closer cooperation among ourselves.” 

nd. In the Central Assembly, members of the Moslem League Party withdrew 
as soon as the House took up general discussion of the Itailway Budget. Mr. 
Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Deputy Leader of the Party, made a htateinent before 
they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in older to mark their 
protest against the policy followed by the Government in rcgiud to Bloslem 
grievances. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Loagno met in New 
Delhi, at the residence of Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Ivhan, Mr. ]\I. A. Jinnah 
presiding, The main item which was considered wuih tho political Hiiuation. 

held a prolonged meeting and passed 5 rcsulutioiiH, Htrong 
the latest pronouncement of Mr. Amciy was expressed 


The committee 
disapproval of 
by a lesolution. 
Kiiaii Abdul 


Ghaffar Khan sent a telegram to jMahatma Gandhi from 
Peshawar, expressing his desire to meet the Mahatma at Delhi and to (IikciiHh 
matters pertaining to tho Batyagraha movement, with Hj)ct‘ial reference to the 
Frontier Province. 

Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of Commons in rcjdy to Alfred 
Knox, was considered by prominent Hindu leadcis ot the U. P. (at IvUckiiow) 
at the residence of Sir Jwala Prasad Brivastava, Prchiileut of tho United 
Provinces Hindu Mahasablia. 

,<3rd. The Council of the All-India Moslem League began its sesHion in New 
Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding.— On the motion of Sir Abdulla Haroon, the 
council approved the three resolutions passed by the Woiking ConimUtctt relating 
to Ml. Amery's 'Tiidia First” slogan, obBcrvanoc ol March Zl an “Palcistnn 
resolution day” and cclebiations of Moslem JiCagiie ‘Wcf*k’ oiux* every 
three months. The Council also unanimously elected Mr. Jinnah pieHident.— 
The main discussion oenlicd lound the non-oniuial resolution relating tu tho 
Congress campaign of Satyagraha. 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Stales’ Moslem League met in Now 
Delhi, under the piesidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahatiur, mid passed 10 
resolutions. One of the resolutions urged upon tlic Goviummcnt of India “to take 
suitable steps for the augmented recruitment of the States’ Mushuns in tho Land, 
and Naval Forces, and suggested that the facilities and amcnitit'B of life should 
be elaborately provided to the families of soldiers on active service abroad. 
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^ Aaothor resolution stated, “Having very carefully studied the present 
situation in the country and the recent views of the members of the 
Parliament, the Secretaiy of State for India and the Viceroy and Biitish 
men amplifying and clarifying the assurances contained* in the deelai 
His Majesty’s Government of August last as well as the response and 
by the various political parties and the public leaders in India, the ^ 
Committee of the All-India States’ Moslem League welcomes the posi 
and iirospects of bringing about a constitutional settlement which is ac 
and suitable to the genius of the poweiful and principal elements 
country, and urges that the present political deadlock in the country sli 
immediately ended.” 

24th, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a broadcast tal 
London, dwelt on India’s j)lace and part in the great struggle in wl 
Empire was engaged. 

After referring to the strategic position of India on the map of tb 
and to her vast resources in man power and raw materials Mr. Ame 
inter alia : “Indian reinforcements were hurried to the Middle East anc 
pore. Indian troops played their part in General Wavell’s initial sn 
Sidi Barrani and in the fighting in Eiitrca and Abyssinia. They ha' 
evidence of the fighting quality of the Indian soldier under conditions of 
warfare 

“The Euling Princes of India have their own martial traditions ai 
long record of loyalty to the Crown. In the last war they placed thei 
unreservedly at the disposal of the King-Emperor both in India and ovei 

“The Indian Air Force is being expanded as rapidly as it is possible to 
the machines. That is the only limit on expansion, for India is enthiisii 
air minded and young men of the right quality are ready to come for 
far larger number than at present can be trained.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to several Satyagrahis from Calcutta whe 
his advice regarding their march to Delhi, said : “It would not be v 
non-arrested Batyagrahis tour the whole district for a month or two a 
proceed to Delhi. Borne may tour in the district and some may go to Dc 

25th. In the Central Assembly, a Bill was intioduced by Mr. O. K. 
Secretary, External Aflixirs Department, seeking to constitute the Assam 
as a central responsibility. 

On the motion of the Commerce Member, Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, < 
sation for war injuries and damages sustained by masters and seamen ei 
on small vessels plying in Indian coastal waters and rivers was agre< 
principle. 

The Council of State held a general debate on the Eailway Budget, 
the beginning of the Budget debate, members of the Moslem Leagii 
staged a walk out, after their leader, the Hon. Mx. Hossain Imam, had 
statement. — In his statement Mr. Imam said that his party’s grievance 
that since the fixation of a communal i*atio for direct recruitment to the f 
posts, Moslems had not received even three-fourths of that quota, th 
numbers of posts wexe filled by promotion on communal grounds to 1 
the Moslems, that they did not want a 25 per cent share in promotion, I 
asked for 25 percent of the total reernitment, and they wanted direct 
ment in the intermediate grades, like the lower gazetted staff. 

The Bengal Legislative AsHcmbly proceeded with tlio general discu 
the Budget estimates as presented oy the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy. 

In the Central Assemlily, Mr. M. S. Aney asked whether the British 
General at Baigon had been instructed to take all necessary steps to 
Indian property in Indo-China in view of the unsettled conditions pr 
there. Mr. 0. K. Carol, Becretary, External Affairs Department, replied : 
the duty of His Majesty's Consuls in all foreign countries to take all 
steps to protect the interests of British subjects residing in those countrie! 

Bir Henry Gidney, addressing the Anglo-Indian ll, A, M. 0. Contir 
Lucknow, declared : “India must in the future, if she has to take 
place among the Dominions as a partner in the British Commonw 
Nations, have a standing army of at least five hundred thousand, 
million.” 

Dr. F, V. Naidu, Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in th 
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of a statement from Madras, said : “As General Secretary of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, I consider it my duty to warn patriotic Hindus aeainst 
joining Mi% M. N. Roy's National Democratic Party. If any member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha has joined this group already, I request him to resign the 
membership forthwith.” 


26th. In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahiidur Alla Baksh, I'inanco Minister 
envisaged a surplus of Rs. 1,00,000 in the Budget estimates for 
The anticipated revenue receipts being Rs. 4,35,47,000 and exi>enditure char‘’*cd 
to revenue Rs. 4,34,47,000. ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council and in the Assembly diseiiHsiou on the 
Budget continued. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of the Railway Budget. All the 
cut motions moved during the day's debate wore rejected. i\iembers of the 
Moslem League Party did not attend. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Fredrick James raised the question of the ban 
on the emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon. 

Mr. V. ^ D. Sayarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a siwial 
interview Bombay said: ‘It is my honest belief that the non-viuleneo 
preached during the last 20 years is responsible for the deterioration of the 
Hindu cause. It has emboldened the Muslim League to tlemaiid Pakistan.” 


27th. All the railway demands for grants were passed by the C'entml 

The President of the All-Iiidia Newspaper Editors’ Ounhu'ence received « 
letter from Sir Richard Tottenliam, Additional Heerotary, Government of Imlhf 
resolutions passed by the Htanding Committee of 
held m February in Delhi, in which it was declared ; “Tlie (hwtumineiU of I nd^ 
recognizes the duty of newspapers to give legitimate publicity to news in xvhu'h 
their readers are interested, and so long as newspapers will refrain in 
with their declared intention of doins nothinR to'imrclle Uio w vto f "m 
publishing news or views which will incilo persotiH to talc.> part in II • nnti 
movement and which are, therefore “projudicial reports" within tlio^inemiim' of 
the law, Government see no difiiculty in inmntiuiuii,’ the Delhi A n, 

to pi£ve.»® Government and the Dress which ts Us puriS 

In the Ojunoil of State, a resolution was moved i)y Mr. 1*. N Kan™ »« 
effect: "This Oounoil recommends to the Gov.uat'Vd . n.^nd m- ^ J„i I 1o 
advisethe.Swretavy of State for India to sustiend Hiitmh rerrtu uiei to the 
Indian Civil Service dunnK the period of the war." <)n the 

»h.. « tt, of iotoj., aj 


®“t T laiaman pointed out in l,ill*,„l„„. 
speech that India’s defence budget for u*»q budget 

Es. 72 ciores in 1910-41. ChLges iLio by 1 ; 

for supplies and services rcndorefl hv Tmiio .v„..V ' ''•‘‘J'sljs (uncrnnieiit 

of India's war expenditure for l!i41-42. 'I'ho tolal N?u'm.|h of 
forces was well over 500,000 men of all arms Fin-ti L , I ■ ' anned 

Mr, J. H. S. Richardson, in Ins proHhlm.lVil " IdrL ? 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commoil-ft n, p”? ' h ^ «'iii'ial generai 
the future holds for us Z man e™ T u, ^ iemaikc<I : What 

ofSSty^in°day?oriL’ce?Jc“‘sIiZl"t^^^^^^^^ 'in' times 

SNitioZ"°' of tile BdliZtmruZiug 

the Caleutta”Munmipaf^(ZnoiScnO’ Bii” Committee on 

in a wiitten replyltated tLt* t1io^ZZrv“?r’'‘‘' Andrew Clow, 

musicians employed at the Delhi I aim™ r'! artists including 

Stations was 115 in January m'^flhcso 35 
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Mr. A* K. Pazlul Huq, Benji:al Premier, presiding over the conference of the 
Bengal Provincial Unemployed Federation, in Calcutta, expressed the view that 
a permanent solution of the unemployment problem in Bengal lay in the 
industrialization of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi performed the opening ceremony of the Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Hospital at Allahabad. 


March 1941 

The Chief incident of the month was the Non-Party Leaders' 
Conference in Bombay. 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over the Punjab, Sind and the North 
Western Frontier Province Hindu Conference at Lahore said that 
so long as 28 crores of Hindus remained alive, Pakistan scheme would 
not operate in any part of Hindusthan. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of 
the Punjab Moslem Students' Federation at Lahore, asserted that the 
Pakistan scheme was the only solution for India's most complex 
problem, for which there was no parallel in the world. 

In the Central Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party and 
the Moslem League Party opposed the provision in the Bill relating 
to the ‘Ticketless Travellers', seeking to give power to the railway 
staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than 
that for which he held a ticket. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, moved a resolution 
in the Council recommending to the Governor-General in Council that 
the Army authorities should review sources of man power throughout 
the country and should exclude no class or area from consideration 
for recruitment. 

The Central Assembly rejected the Moslem League Party's cut 
motion for reforms in Beluchistan. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, laid stress on the synthesis of different 
cultures and entertained the hope that the Universities might be of 
great help where politicians failed. 

The Anti-communal Conference at Lahore, presided over by Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, passed a resolution condemning the Pakistan 
scheme as “highly unpatriotic, anti-national and -against the best 
interests of the country.” 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, paid a glowing tribute 
in the Council of Stato to tho deeds of bravery of the Indian soldiers 
fighting against the Italians in Africa. 

The Conference of Non-Party leaders for the purpose of finding 
a solution to the political deadlock in the country began in Bombay. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President, made an earnest appeal to the 
Government of India to get together the leaders of the Congress and 
the Moslem League, in an effort to resolve the doadlock. 

The Fact Finding Committee appointed by tho Government of 
India circulated a set of 19 questions re : spinning and handloom 
industry in the country. 
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The Central Assembly by 46 rotes to 28, passed the motion 
to take the Finance Bill into eosideration and afterwards passed the 
Bill by 40 votes to 19. 

The Eastern Group Supply Council, explained the general orga- 
nization and functions of the Council, to the vopresontatives of the 
Press# 

In accordance with the wish of His Majesty tho King Emperor, 
India observed the National Day of Prayer. 

‘Pakistan Day* was observed at a number of places in India, 
Tinder instructions from Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Presiclont of tho Mosloiii 


League. 

The Central Assembly by 48 


votes to 17, raioetod IMr. IJ. M. 


Abdulla’s resolution urging recognition of Communal Unions of Govern- 


ment employees. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. Govind Dosh mulch moved a 
resolution expressing concern at the low price of Indian cotton and 
in the course of a debate initiated by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya, for 
a supplementary grant in respect of “Commercial intelligonco and 
Statistics”, — the Meek-Gregory Mission to America was strongly criticized. 


Ist. Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, when ho achlrcsHcd l.hc PaBsinj^^ont 
Parade of the third gioup of pupil-otHceis to complete their oourRo at the liuiiaa 
Air Force initial training school at Lahore, aaid : “You go out from hero to a 
much more arduous and severe course of service and training;.^’ 

Mr. Amritlal Ojah, President of the Federation of Indian Chnmhcr of 
Commerce, criticizing the taxation proposals of the Finance Member, Henry 
Eaisman, observed in a statement : “I quite agree that the (hivornmcnt^H need 
for funds is very great, but that does not necessarily menu that these have to 
be raised only by means of taxation, particularly direct taxation. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President, AlMntUa Hindu- 
Mahasabha, presiding over the Punjab, Bind and tho North- Went 3’^mnticr 
Province Hindu Conference at Lahore, said : “Mr. Jinnalds Pakistan Bchemo 
will remain embodied in pamphlets and reports and so long as 28 crorcB of 
Hindus remain alive, it will not operate in any part of Mindusthan,” 

Eeferring to the political situation the speaker obBorvoid that a policy of 
wholesale non -cooperation had landed them in disaster and said that political 
power was of vital importance to the people. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, nddrcHHing the annual 
general meeting of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce’, at Lahore, 
declared ; “Every Indian, whatever his political views, wlielhcr a ('oiigresHnuin 
or a Unionist feels that in this war India will have to make a bupremc Clbrt to 
crush Nazism and Fascism. 

Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Chairman, Board of Directors of tho (kwerumeni 
Telephone Board Ltd. made a foimal ofFcr to puuihaBC at a cost of Its. 475 
lakhs, the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Telephone CompanicB. 

2iid. The All-India Manufacturers^ Conference passed a resolution in Ptmibay 
urging the Government of India to piovidc adequate facilities fur the fiiiaucing 
of small and medium scale industiies in the country. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the special Pnkisinn session of the Punjab 
Moslem Students* Federation at Lahore, made an assertion that the Pakistan 
scheme was the best and the only solution for India’s most complex problem, 
for which there was no^ paiallel in the world, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that it would be in tho inteioBt of llie throe vital 
elements in India, namely, the Bntish Government, llic PiinccB and the Jlindim, 
to accept this solution. ^ Keferiing to the attitude of the Mohknn i.eagrio towards 
the war, Mi, Jinnah said that the League realized that whatever their complaints 
and grievances against the Biitish Government it w^as in their intereHt not to 
place any difficulties in the way of the war cflbrts which weio made to 
strengthen the defence of India. Likewise they did not wish to embarrass the 
British Government and were willing even to support and wholeheartedly 
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CO operate with them provided it was agreed that the League representatives had 
real authority in the Centre and the Provinces. 

The Moslem League’s Pakistan scheme was condemned by the Punjab, Sind 
and the Frontier Provinces Hindu Conference which concluded its two-day 
session at Lahore. 

Through one of the resolutions which was moved by Bai Bahadur Melirchand 
Khana (Frontier) the Conference felt that the Pakistan scheme was fraught with 
great danger to the peace and tranquillity of the country and held that the 
scheme constituted a great blow to the political and national integrity of India. 
The conference called upon every Hindu to resist it to save India from the 
proposed vivisection. 

3rd. In the Central Assembly, Mr, 0. K. Oaroe, persuaded the House to agree to 
remove the constitutional and administrative barriers which placed the Assam 
Bides under control of the Provincial Government. 

The Central Assembly disposed of three official Bills. It agreed to two 
amendments made by the Council of State in the bill to amend the law relating 
to fraudulent marks on merchandise, and passed Mr. 0. K. Caroe’s Bill for the 
regulation of and maintenance of discipline in the Assam Bides. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Hikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, replying to a 
debate on a cut motion, expressed the view that the Conferences held at Lahore 
daring the week-end had added to the “poison and bitterness” which he had 
wanted to avoid. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a dedcit of Bs. 11,89,000 in the revenue 
account was revealed m the Budget estimates of the Government of Assam 
for the year 1941-42. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. 
Buhrawardy, in winding up the debate, referred to the jute policy of the 
Government. He claimed that the Government policy had benefited the 
agriculturists and added that those who were against the policy were “enemies 
01 the people and the agriculturists”. The remark of the Minister was followed 
by a walk-out by members of the Congress Party, under the leadership 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and the Krishak Praja Party, led by Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the ninth anniversary of the Madras 
University Students’ Union, in Madras, exhorted the members to develop a true 
feeling ot patriotism and to work hard for the elimination of communalism. 
He also urged that an industrial bias should be given to education. 

4th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general discussion on the Budget. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. G. V, Deshmukh asked Government to supply 
a statement showing the allowance and accommodation received by Italian 
prisoners of war in India and Indian prisonors of war taken in the Sudan and 
France. Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, said : “The treatment of 
both Italian and Indian prisoners of war is governed by the international con- 
vention relating to the treatment of prisoners of war signed in Geneva in 1929, 
which has been ratified by India, Germany and Italy.” 

The Punjab Government prepared a scheme for the promotion of communal 
harmony in the province.— The scheme envisaged the collection of authentic 
historical incidents indicating tolerance and respect for the susceptibilities 
of the followers of other religions on the part of Hindu, Moslem and tSikh 
rulers, both past and present ; organization of lecturers by eminent leaders on 
communal harmony and encouragement of papers and magazines of good 
standing which studiously refrained from indulging in communal politics and 
consistently advocated communal harmony. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when consideration of the Sales Tax Bill 
was resumed, considerable opposition was offered to clause 5 of the Bill which 
dealt with the rate of tax. In the Bill this was put down at one quarter of an 
anna in the rupee on a dealer’s taxable turnover. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Congress Party withdrew from the 
House, following a statement by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, Leader of the 
Party, with the remarks : “Whenever the present Government brings forward 
measures to trample the fundamental interests of the province, those of us who 
will remain outside the prison, will come here to record our opposition.” 

The Punjab Assembly passed the City of Lahore Corporation Bill by 40 to 
X5 votes. 
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Ill the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh, Finance Minister, reply- 
ing to the general debate on the Budget, observed : ‘‘Si nil has BtDa<l the tost of 
making the Barrage Debt remunerative and the CTOvernnicnt of Imlia Bhonhl in 
honour adjust the Barrage Debt if they find that the estimates do not come up 
to expectations.” 

5th. In the Central Assembly, vvhen the debate on the Tickct.lcss Travellers Bill 
was resumed, the Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Paity concen- 
trated their attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to gue povvor to tlie 
railway staff to reject a passenger found travelling in a 'class higher than that 
for which he held a ticket. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was maile with the 
Sales Tax Bill when as many as 15 clauses, relating to asscHSineut of fax, power 
of the Commissioner of Commercial taxes, offences and pemiliics luuior the 
measure and various other matters were passed, 

The Couneil of State held a general discussion on the Budget. 
Shantidas Askuran, said that the Com mander-iu- Chief should appoint a aptvial 
committee of the Central Legislature to scrutiui/,o all defeueo expenditure. 
He also urged that the Army ludiauization Committee should resume its work! 
Thirdly, he wanted the creation of a War Advisory Council representing both 
British India and the Indian States. ^ 


6th. Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commandcr-in-Chief, moved a resolution in the 
Council of State, as a substitute for the one proiH)sed bv PanrlU Kunzru 
regarding recruitment to the Army : “This Council, while recogui/.uig tluU to 
begin with, the Army could be most speedily expanded only on the existing 
basis of recruitment, recommends to the Governor-Ueucral m Council that the 
Army authorities should now review sources of manpower Ihrou-lmut the 
countiy and should exclude no class or area from cousideraiiou for rec rui tin (uit 
in the formation of new uuits/'—the resolution was pashcnl unammtiusly. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir M. ZafrulUi Khan, in reply to a ih’bate initinied 
by Sir Zia-ud-diii Ahmed on a cut motion, explained the Woikuig of the Supply 

ttfe’prOTiSOT°Offioes Eastern Oroup Hupply C\miu-U imfl 

Sind Ministers- Khan Hahadur Allah Ihiksh 
^iQMoe), Ml. Nichaldas Vaziram (Revenue) and Rai Salnh (iokiililas (LiK'al 
SeR-G(^ernment) announced their resignation from the (lahiiiut. ' ‘ 

BiK by n rotto 3?® passed the third reading o£ the Hales 'Pax 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the rnnial). presiilm.' nt tho 

foirtt^’amy'^fn Sgf numbed® 'o 

Assembly, the European Group decided to suhordinaie sectional 

™‘ 

guSd®n^®LThana‘° i;,d?st^“o^^ 

Government of Lidia Committee (lliuulloom and Millsl, 

in Sind. ^voveinmont House, and was asked to form a new (’.ahinct 

Ad^dJes^ofSe'^CafoS’ uSty 

Indian Association, obseiTed amo4 other thtt.^‘«jL''li 

a T an“i to®’^®h“iSp:f to‘t:‘ i 

* To *® '^“®®“°“ from (!hat®S7f vie®w.’>‘'‘“ ‘'“"‘"'"““y’ ^ 

servants ou®low ^ ratenf^p’ay^hi^(Ji“‘event'°^®r®8 1° ijovernment 

in me event of a substantial rise in the cost of 
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living, a proposal to appoint Indian Trade Commissioners in Canada and South 
Anoerica, and the installation of two telephone circuits were among the demands 
discussed by the Standing Finance Committee. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member,^ presided. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, emphasized the part that Indian Universities could play in bringing 
about a synthesis of different cultures and evolving “that common culture which 
should be the highest aim of Indian nationalism to achieve.”--‘Ts it altogether 
a vain hope”, he asked, “that our Universities may come to our rescue' when 
our politicians have failed us and that out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations 
it may be given to the Universities to evolve a cosmos of clear thinking and 
generous feeling 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Sind Premier, 
presented to His Excellency the Governor, his colleagues in the new Cabinet. 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidavatullah, Pir Elahi Bux, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and 
Rao Saheb GoknUlas, the New Ministers of the Sind Cabinet, were sworn in. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghnznavi, m.l.a,, Vice-President, Civil Recruitment 
Committee, Calcutta, presiding over a meeting in New Delhi, said : “Bengal 
contributed over 7000 recruits as no moio was wanted in 1910-18. This time 
she is eager to contribute many times the 7000 if Government will only have 
them* I appeal to my Bengali biethren in the province of Delhi to do their 
part and I am sure they will do so in an organized way.” 

9th. The Anti-communal Conference which began at Lahore, passed a resolution 
condemning the Pakistan scheme, which in its view was “highly unpatriotic, 
anti-national, and against the best interests of the country.”— The view that there 
never could be real Hindu-Moslem unity unless they tried to understand each 
other^s religion and culture was expressed by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
presiding at the Conference. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Chetinad, said, “we do not know whether the war will end in a week, or a 
month or ten years, but there is only one possible ending to this war and that is 
complete victory for Great Britain,” 

Resolutions condemning the anti-war activities of the Congress, characterizing 
the Congress leadership as reactionary and holding the party directly responsible 
for the political deadlock in the country were passed at the first provincial 
conference of the U. P. Radical Democratic People’s Party held at Oawnpore 
under the presidency of Mr. Sirajuddin Piracha. 

fciir Manraatha Nath Mnkherjee, President. Bengal Sanskrit Association, at 
the annual convocation of the Association, held in Calcutta, said ; “The Bengal 
Sanskrit Association has been bearing the burden of developing and encouraging 
the spread of Sanskrit education not only in Bengal but also in other parts 
of the country as well.” , r-r •. 

The Working Committee of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha was in session 
in Bombay, when apart from administrative matters relating to the organization, 
there was a gencial discussion on the political situation. 

10th. In the Central Assembly, Sardar Sant Singh pleaded on behalf of the 
Congress Nationalist Party for the appointment of a Defence Advisory 
Committee. . . ^ ^ 

In the Council of State, m a written reply to a question by Eaja Yuvaraj 
Diitta vSingh in regard to the prominent part played by Indian troops in Africa, 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Oliief, Sir Claude Auchinleck, stated : “I 
welcome the opportunity afforded me by the honourable member to pay a 

E nal tribute on the floor of this House to the magnificent part troops from 
have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from 

North Afiica” . _ , . .r. , . 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a discussion on the demand for Budget 
grants for General Administration began with a number of cut motions moved 
by the opposition parties with a view to criticize the actions and policies of 
the Government. ^ . 

Eis Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at an informal conference 
in Calcutta, of repiesentativcs of the parties in the Legislature. A general 
discussion took place with paxticulax reference to the deterioration in communal 

^he Assam Assembly, non- official business was taken up. Mr, Badruddin 
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* 1 . Aaoiatnnta’ Relief Bill. Mr, Atnzftd AH’s (loalpars Tenancy 

&1Ln?°Eill aTd Mr. Abdul Ari/s Sylhet Non-AsrieuUund tenancy Bilf; 
were introduced and circulated for elicitin.4 opinion. 

fb the Council of State, a resolution asking Government to withdraw then 
ordL (1) “restricting the number of candidates aprcaniiR for the 1. O H. 
Kination in India and (2) fixing the provincial quote” was moved by Mr. 
V. V. Kalikkar. 

nth. The Central Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill, 
Sit Yamin Khan, opening the debate, coiisidorcd that there was no proper 
control over expenditure and that the country’s trade was in general coutraetiiig 


^ The Oounefl of Sta^te adopted four official Bills which had been passril by tlie 
Leaislative Assembly. Three of the Bills, namely, the Bill amemling the 
Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acts to Berar, and tlie inll pnniding 
for the regulation and tho raaintcnaiieo of diseiiduic in the Assam Hifles, were 
passed without any opposition. Several provisions for elie.'king tickctlcss 
Travelling, were oriticized by non-official speakers ilariiig the l■onsa!elatlo^ stugc. 

The three-day session of the Working Oummitlcc of the AU-lmliaJUjHlu 
Mahasabha concluded in Bombay with the followin,^ 8taatium*nt : **Thu 
Working Committee of the All-India Jfindti IMaUahuldm went thnuijL^h all 
the correspondence which passed between tho Hindu IMalniHabha and tho Vn‘my 
and discussed at length the present politi«‘iil situation m India. It whb 
decided to say the last word in connexion with the nop,aliatu)n lifter Mar<»h ;n, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at Madura.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the disensMiou on the demamU for prantB 
for General Administration was concluded. All the cut motiuub were loHt and 
the entire demand for Es. 1,27,00,000 was carried. 


12th. Five thousand villagers of Ballia District (U. P.) gave thn‘e Indian Foldim 
who took part in the capture of Tobruk an enthusiast welcome at a reception 
in the collectorate compound and heard an ac.tiount of then ex|Hn*ienee* IHr. J. 
Nigam. L 0. S., the District Collector, congratulated them on liic |di>ry and 
honour they had brought to the district. 

On the petition of the police for an order of attachment on flie property of 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, against whom a proflamatinn hud already been iuHned, 
the additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcuttaj jurswed ordtu’s attutdiing the 
immovable properties of Sj. Subhas Chandra Boho as (letailefi in the petition. 

Surpluses of Es. 9 lakhs in 1940-41 and of Rs. 5 lakiiH in J9H-IJ were esti- 
mated in the financial statement of the IT. P. (lovernment. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance (Sales Tux) P>in waft taken up 
for consideration. 

The death occurred of Sir Shah Muhammad Rnlaiman, Judge of tlie Federal 
Court of India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal opened the Coronation Bridge over tho 
Teesta. at Sevoke. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s ileleiminution to enforce 
their jute regulation policy was stressed by Mr. Taini/.uddin Khun, .Minister for 
the Department of Agriculture when the demand for a grunt, for the Department 
of Agriculture came up for consideration. Tlic Minister suitl that nniesH next 
year’s crop was regulated according to the Ckivcniment.’s seluMue, the mtuution 
would be unmanageable. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a meeting held at Alitrarh under the aust^ireH of tho 
University Union, declared : ‘'Pakistan has beun there for eoiituues. it ig there 
to-day, and it will remain till tho end of the woild.” 


The Conference of non-party leaders for tho purpose of diuling a solution 
to the political deadlock in Iho countiy began in Bi>nd)ay. Sir 'IVj Bahmlur 
presided over the meeting. JNearly 40 leadcru from various parts of the country 
attended in the cameia sitting of the Coiifcicnco which adjourned after adoptiim 
the diafb resolutions. ^ 


Dr. P. V. Naidu General Secretary of All-Tndia Hindu Mnhasublm. whore- 
turned to Madras after attending the meeting of tho Working (bmirutfeo of the 
Mahasabha in Bombay, expressed the hope that if Lord lunlithgow and IMuhatma 
Gandhi made one more effort towards settling tho deadlock in India, they would 
succeed in doing so and thus would lay theraselvca imiler a deep debt of grati- 
tude of the future generations of Indians, ^ 
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h. H. E» the Viceroy received a gracious message to India from His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax was 
introduced by Sir Jeremy Kaisman, the Finance Member, mainly to provide for 
the consequences of a change in the period of charge and the rate of the Excess 
Profits Tax. 

The Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, cnculated a set of 19 questions regarding the condition of the 
spinning, weaving and handloom industry in the country. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted the demand made by Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture, for a grant of Rs. 4B,85,000 for expenditure 
under the head, “Agriculture.*’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the conference of non-party leaders in Bombay, 
made an earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative m 
getting together leaders of the Congress aud the Moslem League in an effort to 
resolve the political deadlock and if that attempt failed, to mobilize the large 
mass of unattached opinion in the countiy. 

The Government of Assam issued a Press note, saying, “In view of its geo- 
graphical position, having one of the few accessible land frontiers of India, the 
Province of Assam has special interests and responsiblities in regard to the 
possibility of air raids, from which few countries, whether non-belligerent or 
neutral, are wholly immune.” 

The All-Travancore State Congress Workers* Conference held at Trivandrum, 
decided that immediate work before the State Congress should be the enlistment 
of as large a number of primary members as possible and the formation of 
primary committees throughout the State. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri commenting in Madras, on the resolution passed at the 
non-party leaders' conference in Bombay, said : “To listen while there is time to 
the clear call sounded in Bombay is the wisest course for Great Britain at the 
moment.** 

Sir F. S. Sivasami Iyer, in an interview in Madras, said : “The resolutions 
passed at the non-party leaders* conference should be accepted by the British 
Government and carried out without delay. The refusal of the Biitish Govern- 
ment to carry out the policy urged by the non-party leaders is^ bound to estrange 
even the moderate sections of Indian people and weaken Indians efforts in aid 
of the war.” 

Sir Mohammed Usman, a former acting Governor of Madras, in an interview 
said : “The deadlock cannot be solved till the Congress and the Moslem League 
unite. There is no use in blaming the British Government.** 

h. The Central Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill, 
Maulana Zafar Ali said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and 
Moslems would have joined hands and made an effective demonstration against 
the Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, various Government schemes for the 
development of industries in the province were out-lined by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, when he asked for a grant of Bs. 
19,19,000 for expenditure on ‘Industries*. — During the discussion on the subject, 
Mr. J. R. Walker, made a strong plea for the fishery industry which, he 
maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of the province. 

h. The Moslem League Party in the Cential Assembly, at a meeting in New 
Delhi, decided to make an effort to throw out the Finance Bill at the consider- 
ation stage. 

It was announced from Nagpur that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha would meet on April 5 and 6 in Calcutta “to take final 
decision on the resolution regarding direct action’* which was adopted by the 
Madura session of the Mahasabha. A meeting of the Cential Council of Action 
as also the Conference of the Provincial Councils of Action would be held in 
Calcutta at the same time. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding address at the Non-Party Leaders* 
Conference in Bombay, declared that the right thing for India to demand was 
perfect equality not merely in status but in power with other Dominions of the 
British Common-wealth. 

«. His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Chamber of Princes in New Delhi, 
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urging “some pooling of cherished sovereignty” and describing the need for such 

sacrifices as “a stark reality”* , i .i, tt nr ti • r 

The Council of State rejected a resolution by the Hon. Mr. liosaaiu Imam 
recommending the formation of a committee of mombeis of the Indian Legis- 
lature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defciifo expenses between 
the Government of India and His MajestyM Government and to submit a report 

on the transactions since the war began. c i, , -i i 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presided over the 
annual meeting of the Bengal Tuberculosis Association in Oulcntta, and an- 
nounced that the Government of Bengal proposetl to estahiibh a permanent 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Pesbok, in the Darjeeling District. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Iheinior, Mr. A. K. ha/Jul Huq 
moved that Rs. 1,68,74,000 be granted for expenditure under tho Head 
“Education”, Rai H. N, Chowdhury raised, by means of a cut motion, a dis- 
cussion on Governments policy in regard to primary edueatioiu 


18th. In the Central Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bill was 
continued, ^ , 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Budget grants for education and 
jails and convict settlements were discussed. The entire demands, under both 
heads, were voted. ^ , 

Three persons were killed and many injured as a result of communal clashes 
and stray assaults at Dacca. 

The A. 1. 0. 0. office (Nagpur) piihliBhcd an article cntitlrtl “The Parting of 
the Ways” (between Britain and India) by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, which, it 
was stated, was written on the lObh. August 1910. 

The Bind Assembly passed into law the Debt Conciliation Bill. 

19th, The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Jlindn Habha at n meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Byama PiuKud iMoctklun'jcc cxpresKcd 
its deep sympathy with the siifierers and mcmbeiH of the tanalu'H of persons 
who had lost their lives and property in the riots at Dacca ami Khulna, 

14 people were killed and 91 injured as a result of communal rioting in Dacca. 

The Government of India in a Gazette Extraordinary, jmidished a icHoluiion 
announcing “Dearness” allowances, ranging from lis. 2 to Us. li for employees 
of State-owned railways getting Es. 60 and below per montli. 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam, addicssing an open air gathering at 
Shillong, observed ; “The obvious points of attack in thih proMucc arc* the oil 
fields of Digboi, the oil installations of Tiusukia together with the sui rounding 
neighbourhood, and thirdly the capital of the province.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fa/lnl Huq, the Premier* 
observed during the consideration of the Police Budget, ^‘Dnc ol the iundamon- 
tal requisites of our advance depends on the maintenance of law and Older and 
the existence of peace and tranquillity in the cimnliy.” 

A Press Note stated that the Conference of LcadcTs of varicnii^ parlioH contiiui* 
ed its session at Government House, Calcutta. Among the subjccls diHcusHcd 
were the communal liots at Khulna and Dacca. 

20th. The Central Assembly by 4G voles to L’8 fasHcd tho motion to take the 
Finance Bill into consideration. The Moslem League and the CungreSH Natum- 
alists voted against the motion. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, replying to the ciitiiism of the Budget 
on the ground that theie was no_ attempt at iclH'iudimcnt couplcil with economy, 
emphasized that there was an inipoitant distinction between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment. 

^ Maulana Zafar Ah attempted to secure admission for an adjournment motion 
in the Central Assembly,^ to discuss "the unwaiianted inlcrlcieiwc” of tlu^ local 
police with the lawful activities of the Khaksars near the .lumma MuhjuI (Delhi). 

21st, In the Central Assembly, Incieased space for ouch pilpiim on any Hhiji en- 
gaged in cairying Haj pilgrims was to be juovnlcd and muikcd oil’ under the 
provisions of bhaikh :Jazlihaq ITiaclnds Bill winch was jmsKcd. 

Mr. J. B. Ross, Chan man of the Indian Mining Association in luH lUTfii- 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Association in t<uh;utla, 
dealt with some of the more difiicult problems with which the coal trade was 
lacecl. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an account of the activities of the Co- 
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operative Department was given by Mr. M* B. Mullick, Minister in Charge, when 
he placed the budget of the Department before the House* The Minister 
also asked for a grant of Rs* 20,23,000 for expenditure under the head debt con- 
ciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the working the Agricultural 
Debtors Act. 

^ In the Assam Assembly, a point of order raised by Mr. Kamini Sen, ques- 
tioning the legality of the supplementary demand of Rs. 1 lakh which the 
Ministry contributed to the British war Fund was disallowed by the Speaker. 

The Eastern Group Supply Council met representatives or the Press and 
explained the general organisation and functions of the Council. It was explain- 
ed that the Council had been formed to facilitate the practical carrying out of 
the policy formulated by the Eastern Group Supply Conference so that the task 
of supplying troops in the Eastern Group Area (whether in the field or in their 
own countries under training or for local defence) might proceed as smoothly 
and with as small a drain upon shipping as possible. 

tod. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill bjr 40 votes to 19. The 
increased duty on matches was the first of the new taxation proposals on which 
an attack was launched when the House took up discussion of the various 
clauses of the Finance Bill. 

Mr* Amritlal Ojha, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industries, in his presidential address, at the 14th annual meeting of 
the Federation, in New Delhi, advocated the appointment of an Indian Industri- 
al Reconstruction Council to turn to the fullest advantage the experience gained 
by war conditions. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted Budget demands for Rs. 71,12,000 and 
Es. 22,29,000 for expenditure under the heads “Administration of Justice*' and 
‘Trovincial Excise” respectively. 

Ird, In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the King Emperor, India, in 
common with the rest of the British Empire, observed the National Day of 
Prayer. Thanksgiving and Intercession Services were held in churches of various 
denominations and special prayers were offered in many temples and other places 
of worship. 

“Pakistan Day’* was observed at a number of places of India, in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the Moslem League. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq ( Premier of Bengal ), Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
(Finance Minister), president and secretary, respectively of the provincial Moslem 
League, in a joint statement, explained the reasons for postponing the celebration 
of “Pakistan Day” in Bengal. 

The Federation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry passed 
resolutions conceriiing the Eastern Gioup Council, taxation of incomes by 
Provincial Governments, exports and imports quotas and surcharge of railway 
freights on food grains and fodder, and concluded its session in New Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in exvfiaining the Pakistan Scheme in New Delhi, said that 
Muslims and Hindus could not rule jointly, as there was a great difference in 
their modes of living, diess and language. 

Mr, A. L. Ojha, in his presidential address to the Indian National Committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, (in New Delhi) urged that the 
opportunity created by the war should be utilized to effect permanent changes, 
which were long overdue in the basic economic structure of the country. 

4th. The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Eamaswarai Mudaliar’s 
Bill to continue for another year the existing protective duties on iron and steel 
manufactures, sugar, and silver thread and wire. 

The House also passed the Bill to extend the import duties on wheat and 
flour for another year. 

The Budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Eerar for 1941-42, 
as authorized by His Excellency the Governor, was published in a Gazette 
Extraordinary, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, problems connected with the land revenue 
system of Bengal were discussed, when Sir B. P, Singh Roy, Minister-in -Charge 
of Revenue asked for a giant of Rs. 31,58,000 for the administration of the 
Department. Opposition members criticised the Government for failing to give 
relief to the tenantry by education of rents. 

In the Council of State, a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee of oflcials and non-officials to examine the question of the strength of 
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and posts reserved for the 1. 0. S.* by Mr. Hossaiu Imam, was withdrawn after the 
Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Conran Hmith, Mumo H^Tietary. 

25tTi, The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17 rcjeeled Mr. H. N. Abdullah’s 
resolution urging lecognition of communal unions of Governiniujf employees. 
The resolution which was moved by Mr. Abduliah on behalf of the Aloslem 
League Party, recommended “that the present diRfnniiuatfuy polu*y of Coveni- 
ment as regards recognition of so-called common unioim of (tovoniment employees 
should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees behniging to any one 
particular section or community should be oflieiany reeogni/.etl. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. Govind Dcshmukh moveil ins resolution expres- 
sing concern at the low prices of Indian cotton, espeeially nhort sfaple, luid 
their result on the geneial economic condition on tlie cotton p;i<oveiH la Imlia 
and urging that the recommendation made by the Indian Centra! C'ottoii 
Committee in January in Bombay should be given edlvt to help the cotton- 
growers in their present condition. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce hfember, pointed out that piii'C control 
was instituted at the request of the rro\iu<*ial (tovormnents ami <lid not 
apply to commodities like cotton, but only to foods tufts. 

26th. Mr. A. T. Luker, Chairman of the Madras 'rrades Association, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, sticsHCMl the need to start 
thinking out post war problems from now on in order to draw and fiirin Htnno 
workable plan. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble, President of the Bombay Cliatnber of i\>mmeree, at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber, in Bombay, exauiiiicd thu situatiou 
in India, both political and commercial. 

H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, addreshing flu* Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, declared: “We meet this year, with a lull kiiowiedp,o 
of what we are up against and with the expectation that the Biernust testa 
lie ahead of us.” 


27th. The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of the Bill to limit to ii iiuuimum 
of Rb, 50 per annum, the amount payable in respect of any peihun by way 
of tax on profession, trades, callings and employment, 

The Council of State considered the Finance Bill. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary moved that the Fiiuuire Ibll Inj taken into 
consideration. He said that by their Bill it wna inUmdiMl {t> Icgmlativo 

sanction to all the Budget proposals, except the one iinpoHing a id p.c. duty 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes, which being a new duty ami in u)muiu*e of a 
general excise duty lequired separate enactment. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly by 37 votes to 8, passed the AHsnm Bill {BAII). 
surplus of Rs. 32,000 was anticipated in the Biulgct MHtnnaU^rt of the 
North-West Frontier Province for 1941-42. The total ivvtmuc for the year liMl- 
42 was expected to yield Rs. 1,91,25,000 against which thu Expumhturu was 
estimated to amount to Rs. 1,90,93,000. 

Orissa’s Budget Estimates for 1941-42 showed a surplus of Bh. 2 1 Thi) 

total revenue was eadmated at Rs. 1,92, 74, OU) and expeiulituic charged to 
revenue at Rs. 1,90,59,000, 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the PrcRident fllom Mr. 8. i\ Miftn) 
aamitted an adjournment motion relating to tho ban on iMiblirsilion by newH- 
papers of any matter regarding any communal disturbance in the pioviihh*. 

28th, T^ Central Assembly discussed supplementary grants, 

Pt^fssed the dual reading of the Finanec Ihll without 


Assembly, disHatiRfaclion with the working of the. 
Meaical ana Public Health Departments were expreshcd i>y severul ojiposOion 
members, when Mr. Tamijuddin Khan, Minister of Aguiuiltiuo and IndimlrieH 
for ^^e^departnfenfs 51,13,000 and Rs. 50,52,000 rcHpoi’lively, for expenditure 

^ ProfesKor of Menial and Moral H<-ience. 
to take up tho newly crealed Hiiynji 
Indian Culture and Civilization at the BemircH Hindu 

Ainpiidmeut Bill (I'JdU) wliio.li 
repealed bee. 6d of the Assam Forest Eegulatiou of 1891. 
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The Assam Eevenwe Tribunal Bill (1941) was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri presiding over a meeting of the 
Lakshipuram Young Men^s Association in Madras, observed : “I am by no means 
certain that, just because we take a hand in this war, we shall be considered 
fit to take a share in the fruits of the war.” 

i9th. In the Central Assembly, in the course of a debate on a cut motion moved 
by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a supplementary grant in 
respect of ‘Commercial intelligence and statistics, the Meek-Gregory Mission 
to America was strongly criticized. 

The Council of State met to dispose of four official Bills passed by the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the labour policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Mr. H. S. Suhxawardy, Finance and Labour 
Minister, when asked for a grant of Rs. 4,92,000 to defray the cost among 
other things, of Labour Depart men t.—The House voted the grant as well as 
the budget demands in respect of Anglo-Indian and European education. 
Forests, and certain other departments. The Budget Estimates, as presented 
by the Finance Minister, were passed without any modification. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League, met in New Delhi, 
with Mr. Aney in the chair and discussed the political situation in the light 
of latest developments in and outside the country, 

Mr, B. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking on “war and Diplomacy” in Madras, 
said : *‘Our diplomacy towards the British people is by no means perfect, and 
that is the reason for its failure. While we may be frank and truthful with them, 
we should keep our counsel and reserve an element of surprise in our tactics.” 

;0th. The draft memorandum which was to be forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy in explanation of the Bombay Conference resolution was considered at 
a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Conference in New Delhi presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn. 

The V orking Committee of the All-India Hindu League concluded its two- 
day session in New Delhi, and with the object of creating a common political 
platform for all political parties on matteis of common concern, passed a 
iCBoiution appointing a committee of nine members, with Mr. M. S. Aney as its 
chairman, to examine the questions from all points of view and changes that might 
be required to be made in the name, creed and constitution of the organization. 

Sir Henry Gidney, in the course of his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Punjab Branch of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled’ 
European Association, at Lahore, appealed to the Anglo-Indians to join the Army 
in large numbers and contribute their utmost in furtherance of the war effort, 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, addressing a public meeting at Cawnpore, declared that 
the position of the Muslims with regard to the Pakistan scheme had been made 
crystal clear. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, presiding over a meeting 
at Tiahore, made a call to the youth to come forward and work for Eindu- 
Muslim Unity without which they could never achieve freedom. 

Blst. In the Central Assembly, an adjournment motion tabled by Mr. M. A. Kazimi 
concerning the use by provincial Governments of the Defence of India Rules 
was disallowed by Sir A. Rahim (President), 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 43 votes to 37, passed a token demand 
made by the Premier (Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq) in connexion with a proposal to 
contubute Rs. l,C)O,0C0 to the Mayor of Calcutta’s fund for the relief of London 
air raid victims. 

Mr. B. C. Ghosh in hie presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating to 
the coal mining industry. 

Bit Lancelot Graham, retiring Governor of Sind, in the course of an interview 
to a Karachi daily, characterized as “incorrect” the impression in Indian political 
circles, that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government. 

The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, in his presidential address at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Indian Association, in Calcutta, observed : “We trust that the Govern- 
ment will for a while stop at extirpating the landlords’ legitimate rights in the 
land and coneentiate on devising some effective methods for the realisation 
of arrears of rent to the lasting benefit and abiding interest of all the parties in 
the business of agriculture,” 
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Mr. L. S. Amery’s speech in the House of Commons regarding 
the political situation in India, and the session of the hloslem League 
in Madras were the striking features of the monlli. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly and tho^ Council rojoico at Iho 
success of the Indian troops in capturing Ivoion and Ilatai. iho 
Bhopal Legislative Council also paid glowing tributes to the magni- 
ficent” work of the British and Indian troops in tho capture of the 
above places. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, m answer to a 
question in the House of Commons re: Co-operation in a National 
Government”, said. “His Majesty’s Governmoiit arc keeping open tho 
far reaching and constructive proposals”, “and they and tho Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympatbotically any suggolion which may 
help to surmount the difficulties." 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, at a meeting of tho Western Bengal 
branch of the European Association, dwelt with tho political situation 
in India and criticized the Congress attitudo towards tlio British 
Government. 

Mr. H. Siddaiya, President, Mysore State Congress, advised his 
hearers to refrain from thinking of office acceptanco so long as there 
was no sign of the change of heart on tho part of tho GtA'crnmcnt. 

Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq, in a statement on tho floor of tho Bengal 
Legislative Assembly assured the House that all pusHihlo sf.ops had 
been taken at Dacca to bring tho riot situation under control. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, presiding over tho second Bihar Sloinin Confer- 
rence at Bettiah, complained that the Muslim Lasiguo ^^•aH an orga- 
nization of upper class Muslims who had thriven at tlio cost of tho IMottiins. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League hegan in Madras. 
Mr. Jinnah, the President, in his address sun'oyed tho iictivilies of 
the League and expressed his determination to support the estahlish- 
ment of "Independent’’ States in certain areas iu huiia. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Palna on IMr. 
Jinnah’s speech in Madras, asked “in what rosjKXit will I’akisian 
differ from existing independent Moslem States” and "how it will ho 
able to give protection to the Moslem minorities.” 

Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdi'aw tho Civil Disohodienco 
movement and declared that his “unquonchablo faitli in tho power 
of non-violence” was unshaken. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad expressed that no Congrc.ssnian .sliould nook 
re-election to a local body, even in bis individual capacity, oneo tho 
Congress as a Party had withdrawn from it. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, movisd a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons, to oxtoud tor anotlior year tlio pro- 
clamations under which the Governors of tlio Indian Provinces would 
assume the powers of Provincial Legislatures.— Eoforring to Mr. Amery ’s 
speech, Mahatma Gandhi remarked : "The callousness makes mo moro 
than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Oongross must abido by 
its policy of non-violence inspite of tho heavy odds facing it,” 
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The Standing Committee of the Bombay Non Party Leaders’ 
Conference in a statement on Mr. Amery’s speech, regretted that it 
‘displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending attitude towards the 
aspirations of India.” 

The Conference of Party leaders in the Bengal Legislature, “urged 
ipon all communities the desirability of putting aside all communal 
)r sectarian prejudices which might be the cause of discord.” 

St The Central Legislative Assembly adjourned sine die after passing the Delhi 
Bestiiction of uses of Land Bill. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly had a brief session ; the discussion on the 
Laud Revenue (Floiid) Commission Report, which had been fixed for the evening, 
having been postposed as all the materials connected with the subject had not 
been received by members. 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a special motion rejoicing at the 
capture of Keren and JLlarar and congratulating the Indian troops on the gallant 
part played by them in bringing about those successes. 

In the Bhopal Legislative Council, glowing tributes to the “magnificent” work 
of the British and Indian troops in the capture of Keren were paid by all sec- 
tions, when the House unanimously passed a resolution congratulating His 
Highness the Nawab of Bhopal on his return after his successful tour of the 
Middle East. 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis was sworn in as Governor of Orissa in the 
Raven shaw College Hall, in the presence of the leading noble men, officials and 
and non-oHicials of the province. The oaths were administered by Sir Arthur 
Harries, Chief Justice, Patna High Court. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, President of the All-India Muslim League, before leaving for 
Delhi, forwaided to His Excellency the Viceroy a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the Council and the Working Committee of the League. 

Sir Hugh Dow was sworn in as Governor of Sind. Sir Godfrey Davis, the 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court, administered the oath of allegiance. 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act came into force in Calcutta and 
Howrah. 

nd. The death occurred of Sir Sander Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister, Punjab, at 
the age of 69. He was leader of the K balsa National Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

The Council of State, without a division, adopted an official amendment to the 
Hon. Hiidaynath Kunzru’s resolution regarding industrialization of the country. 

Mr. 0. A. Carmichael, the Chairman, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, referred to the effect of the war 
on India’s paper industry. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Graham White asked Mr. Amery what steps 
were being taken by the Government of India to encourage and turn to^ the 
practical advantage of Biitain and India the growing feeling and increasingly 
influential movement in favour of co-operation in a National Government. 

Mr. Amery, in a wiitten leply, said, “I have already made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government are keeping open the far teaching and constiuctive pro- 
posals which they themselves put forward last August and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympathetically any suggestion, within the scope of 
these pioj)osals, which may help to surmount the difficulties that have stood in 
the way of political advance in India. 

ltd. The formal ceremony of the signing of the new Indo-Burma trade agreement 
took place in the room of the leader of the Indian delegation. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudnliar, Commerce Member. Only the heads of the agreement were signed as 
the agreement in its final form was not ready. 

The Bengal Legislative Council agreed to take into consideration the Agricultural 
Debtor (Second Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Ijegislativo Assembly, the agenda consisted of 5 Government 
Bills but. almost the entire time of the House was taken up with the discussion 
of the Maikets Regulation Bill introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries. 

A number of schemes of road development to be financed from allocations 
made to the provinces from the Central Road Fnnd were approved by the 
Standing Committee for Roads at its meetings held in New Delhi, 

8 
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, TTifl Government of Madras issued a Press communique on the condition of 
the rice market. The Government warned speculators against any attempt to 
fhA idfia of Drofibcerini:. 


the rice market. The Government warned speculators agamst any attempt to 
pnrnpr stocks with the idea of profitceiiuj^. * ,* 

A communirnie stated ; The Governor-General m consultation with the Secretary 
of State, appointed Mr. H. B. Hodson to be Reforms Uommissiouer m succession 

*°'ae ^ounou'^o^^Se adjourned sine die after rnssing the Delhi Ribbon 
Development Bill and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed by the 

Bengal Legislative Council, non-pmcjal rejplulions corapri^ the 

1 mi mrai. n vocAliifiAti hv Kiimi H.ihiuitir At.iitir Rrthnmttn 


In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-pmcial rejoluMons eomprised the 
aeenda There was debate over a resolution by Khan B.ihaaur Ataur Etihaman 
that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moblems on their popula- 
tion basis in various district^ . .... 


tribute to Sir nenry uraiK as an lucai 

mature wisdom and sympathetic advice had been 


1, paia a 
0 whose 


^^inisti'V 

Mr. T* Chapman Mortimer, speaking at Asansol at n meeting of the Western 
Bengal branch of the European Association, dwelt on the pohtieal eiiuation in 
India and criticized the attitude adopted by the Congrc‘Hs towards the Briitish 
Government’s offer to reopen the constitutional prolilmn after the war. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Himlii Mahasabha, cdmerveil in Bombay, 
“The Working Committee of the All-India Ilimiu IMahuHabha is the real authority 
to say the last word on this question. In the meanwhile, if any views are ex- 
pressed for or against the preparations for direct action, tiiey must be treated as 
personal or unauthorised ones.” ^ ^ ^ 

The All-India Conference of Sanatanists under the auspieea of the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal concluded its three day sesHion at Benares. The Con- 
ference was presided over by the Maharaja ot Darlihanga, the Maharaja of 
Dewas and Seth Earn Krishna Dalmia on April, 1, 2 ami 3, respectively. 


5th. His Excellency the Governor of Madras, announcing that the I^Iadras War 
Fund, in the short space of nine months, reached the total of a crore of Rupees, 
said : “We are celebrating to-day an achievement of which our presiduacy may 
be truly proud.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of U. P., replying to an 
address of welcome at Bulandshahr said : ‘The future constitution of Indm h a 


matter of future discussion ; rather though it may be discuHsed now, it cannot 
be settled until the present threat to freedom is removed, until we are free from 
the threat of Nazi domination.” 


6th. An official communique re : the riot situation in Dacca villages atatetl, ^The 
situation in Narsindi, Kaipura, and Sibpur tlianuH of the Dacca district is 
causing considerable anxiety. Detailed information is still lacking, as the local 
officers were busily engaged in the affected area. 'I’hc Inspec^tor Cicnend of Police 
obseived that two large villages have been burnt out as well as several 
smaller localities.” 

Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, Secretary of the All-India Moslem League, 
in his presidential speech at the Bombay Piovinciul Bcague (^inference declared 
that it would be unfair to brush aside the Pakistan Hchenie on the ground that 
it was a communal demand. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing open the Kliadi Village Tmlustries and 
Swadeshi Exhibition oiganised by the State Congress at Viiiobanagar, observed : 
“What is urgently required throughout India at present is a network of 
industries to provide employment for villagers. Your State can help yon 
considerably in this respect. But you need not deiuuul too much on such a help 
and so feel depressed when such help is denied by the State. I am sure that 
the millions that are supporting you have greater power than the State,” 

7tli. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru met His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Mr. H. Siddaiya, President, addressing the Fourth SesHion of the Mysore 
Congress, observed : ‘So long as the reforms continue to be what they are, so 
long as the attitude of the Goveinment remains one of hostility and opposition 
to the Congress and so long as there is no desire or carncfitneBs on thobpart of 
L understand and befriend us, the question of office aocoptanco 

by the Congress is of no moment and need not be considered at all ” 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier, Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, made 
a statement on the riot situation in the Dacca district* — The Premier assured 
the House that all possible steps had been taken to cope with the situation, 
which he said, was under control. 

Mr. Pazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a statement on the situation created by 
communal riots in Dacca and several other places appealed to Hindus and 
Moslems to co-operate among themselves and with the Government in restoring 
harmony. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing a ladies’ meeting at Ahmedabad, declared : 
‘‘Mahatma Gandhi wants women to take up the difficult work of moving stony 
heart.” He exhorted the women of Gujrat to take to spinning and other 
activities which Mahatma Gandhi had advised. 

The Bombay Provincial Moslem League adopted a resolution, supporting the 
“Pakistan” resolution adopted at Lahore and expressed the opinion that 
Pakistan was the only natural, peaceful and permanent solution of the 
constitutional problem of India.” Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan presided. 

U. Ba Than, Commerce Minister, Burma in a statement to the House of 
Representatives on the Indo-Burma Trade Agreement, observed ; “The 
arrangements are likely to secure for Burmese goods in India more or less their 
present position, while we hope that the low taiiff that will be imposed upon 
Indian goods in Burma is low enough to maintain the present predominant 
position which Indian goods hold in the Burma market. Finally, the new 
arrangements will enable Burma to have the much needed revenue of over a 
srore from the customs duty.” 

. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru called a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference at Allahabad on April 20 to inform his colleagues of what 
transpired between the Viceroy and him. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a Congress motion for adjournment to 
sriticize the Government in connexion with the communal disturbance in the 
Dacca district was talked out. 

The Government of India decided to make a grant of Rs. 24,000 to Visva- 
Bharati in 1941-42 in recognition of the contribution it was making to Indian 
culture. The Bengal Government released the grant of a similar sum to the 
institution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in a speech in London, 
3 aid : Indian troops were side by side with British and Australian in delivering 
at Sidi Barrani “the first of General Wavell's hammer blows which smashea 
like an eggshell all Graziani’s elaborate preparations for the invasion of Egypt.” 

. The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 107 votes to 67 rejected the adjournment 
motion moved by Rai H. N. Chowdhury in connexion with the riot situation 
in the Dacca district. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill was pre- 
sented to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India tabled resolutions in the 
Commons to extend the validity of the Proclamations under Sec, 93 of the 
Government of India Act for another year in the seven former Congress 
Provinces. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. speaking at a meeting of the 
Meerut War Committee at Lucknow, criticized the Congress failure to recognize 
the realities of the war situation. 

The U. P. Government decided to ban both Shia and Sunni processions on 
Bara-Wafat day which they had intended to allow earlier and proclaimed curfew 
for April 10, between the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 p.m. 

h. At the thiid All-India Obstetric and Gynecological Congress which commenced 
in Calcutta, under the presidency of Dr. N. N. Purandare of Bombay, various 
problems relating to maternity and child welfare were discussed. Sir P. 0, Eoy 
m his inaugural address regretted that in India provisions for maternity services 
were inadequate. 

h. The Executive Council of the U. P. Hindu League at Lucknow, passed a 
resolution urging upon all persons and bodies to observe the “Anti-Pakistan 
Day” on April 17, 1941, by holding public meetings and other suitable methods 
in their respective district headquarters. 

By other resolution the Committee expressed full agreement with the spirit 
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imdflrtTinff the demand of the Non-Party Leaders’ Coiiforcnoe and welcomed the 
dfseussml held between H. E. the Viceroy and Sir Tej Hahadiir Bapru on the 

*”alf*''Mohiuddin, presiding over the 2nd. Bihar Moniin Conferenco at Bcttiah, 
observed that the Muslim League was an organization of upper Aam Muwlims 
who had thriven at the cost of the Momin Uomraunity. He alM» conlesti'd the 
claim of the Muslim League as the sole represontatue ot the MiiHlim Commumly 
ia India» 


12tli The twenty-eighth session of the All-India LoaL“:nc Oi)nforcneo opened 

in Madras. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the President, could not deliver Iub owing 

to indisposition. Mr. Hamid Khan, referring to the MoHlcm Lfuigue h dtonatulH. 
said • “The demand for Pakistan which implies the estnblishnumt ot independent 
and separate Moslem States on the basis of a confederation does not rtui 
counter to the idea of India's political unity, nor lioes it mean the viviHcetion 
of India, since the basis of Pakistan has existed at all time in thiH country.** 

The Civil disobedience started by Sunnis against the decision of the luitiiorities 
at Lucknow, banning their procession on Bara-Wafat day was Huspended 
pending the result of negotiations with the Govern men ti. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Ram Saraii Das. leader of the rrogresMvo rarty in the 
Council of State, presiding over the 22nd. session of the AU-India Ivhatriya 
Conference in Calcutta, expi eased the opinion that India’s best interests lay in the 
victory of Britain in the W&v. ^ . 

At the Bengal Provincial Medical Conference at Dnm Dum, a ph‘a for a 
uniform standard of medical education was put foiward. 

Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar, presiding over the iiftli session of the All-India Cul- 
tural Conference at Bolangir, expressed the view Unit Indian euUnre was a 
synthesis of practically all the cultures that had come to the cunntiy in the 
wake of foreign invasions. 

His Highness Bir Sri Rama Varma, Maharaja of Cochin, dn-d at ('iiowera. 

Giani Tirath Singh, chairman of the Reception Cnmmittefj, adilressing the 
Sind Akali Conference at Karachi, said : “Nationalism is (In' political cult of 
modern India, and while this cult is in tlie course of dovelopmcnt, wc find a 
separatist trend being introduced by Mr. Jinnah m his Pakistan ttchemo,'' 
lath. The main points of the Trade Agreements signutl by the (iovern meats of 
India and Burma were published in New Delhi. 

The subjects committee of the All-India Moslem League disensBed amendments 
to the League's constitution m Bladras. In tho abBcin’C ol Mr. dinnah, the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad presided. 

The question of launching “diiecb action” as eonfeinplaled in tlie Matlnni reso- 
lution of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha waH to ho dceidiHl hy lh(j All- India 
Committee of the Mahasabha. The deciBion was laken hy (he Wdiking (’omrmt- 
tee of the Mahasabha which met at Nagpur under the prehulentHhip of Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar. 

Mr. M. Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, presiding over the Hecoud an )nal st'Hsion 
of the Bihar Mel-Milap (Bihar Provincial Umiy Contiueiief ) at. 1 ia/.auhagli, 
observed : “The perpetual source of discord and diKunity will n-main no long 
as the so-called male nations of the woiid do not ahainlon the uiheiinate game 
of maintaining harems of weaker nations. To ui»peal to thohe who Im\e hmt of 
domination is to appeal to Philip drunk. The real ((ueHnoii m how to make 
Philip sober/* 

Mahant Digvijayanath of the Goiakh Temple, Gorakhpur, picMdinp o\er tJte 
Hindu Conference at Allahabad, urged that the llindns nlumld join the Aimy 
aud Police forces and piepare for the defence of tho (‘onntiy. 

14th. The second sitting of the open session of the All-Imha Iicagne hei'an 

in Madras, when Mr. M. A. Jinnah delivcrnl lus picnith-niial adiinm— 
Mr. Jinnah in his address, surveyed tho activiiics of the Muslim Lcaotie and 
referred to the determination of the organizal-iun U> chtablihli Independent! States 
in certain areas in India, Ihe Moslem Ijcague, he said, wiinhl not undtu* any 
circumstances agree to any constitution ol an AH- India idiaraetor with one 
Government at the centre. 

The Subjects ^ Committee of the All-India Moshnn League adopted a number 
of resolutions in Madras relating to Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disohcdieiico 
movement and the change of the creed of the League, 
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Ten thousand spectators, mostly Moslems, watched the Sunnis offer civil 
disobedience on the grounds adjoining the Idgah. 

Dr* Eabindranath Tagore received numerous congratulatory messages on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday which was celebrated by the Visva-Bharati at 
Santinikentan. 

15th. At the open session of the Moslern League in Madras, an amendment to the 
All-India Moslem League’s constitution making Pakistan its goal, was 
unanimously passed. 

A Government coxnmunictne on the riot situation in the Dacca district, issued 
in Calcutta, said: ‘‘The Hon. the Chief Minister and the Hon. the Revenue 
Minister have returned from Dacca, where they discussed the situation with 
local officials and with prominent members of jboth communities. The Hon. 
Nawab Khawaja Habibulla Bahadur is still in the city.” 

The communal situation in Sind was considered at an emergency meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Karachi, which expressed 
the opinion that things had not improved at Siikkur and that there was still 
some sense of insecurity, particularly in villages, 

16th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad when shown the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in 
his Madras speech that the Congress should examine the Pakistan scheme, said 
at Patna : It is no use asking the Working Committee of the Congress to 
consider a scheme which has not been worked out and the details of which are 
not known to the public.” 

Mr. W. A* M. Walker, chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association, in 
a broadcast speech from Calcutta described the part that the Indian Jute mill 
industry was playing in the war effort. 

17th. The United Provinces Government refused permission for a deputation of the 
Sind Congress to interview Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad in the Naini prison. The 
XJ. P. Government replied to Mr. P. Tahilramani, Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Committee, regretting its inability to grant an interview for 
the purpose desired. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from Madras, in reply to the one made 
by Babu Rajendra Prasad, asserted that the principle or partitioning India 
should be accepted first and then only would come the question of details. 

I'he progress of Satyagraba in the province (Bmai) was reviewed by the 
Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Congxess Committee which met at 
Patna under the presidentship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of the different District Congress Committees also. 

18th. At Ahniedabad, five persons lost their lives and about 70 were injured 
as the result of communal disturbances in the city. Several shops were reported 
to have been burnt. 

Prominent members of the Justice Party (Madras) met Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
and discussed with him the general political situation and how best the 
Moslem League and the Justice Party could work together for the attainment 
of their objective. 

Dr. P. V. Naidii, delivering the presidential address to the Tanjore District 
Hindu Mahasabha Conference held at Kumbakonam, explained the implications 
of the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League and appealed to the Hindus 
to rally behind the Hindu Mahasabha in its fight for freedom and safeguarding 
the position of the Hindus. 

lUth. Dr. Rajendia Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna, said: ‘T ’have seen 
Mr. Jin nail’s statement issued from Madras on April 17, in which he has 
sought to make two points, and charged me with turning and twisting things. 
The first point is that the Congress need not wait for the details of the 
scheme of Pakistan, i)ut should accept the principle forthwith and then the 
details may be worked out. The second is that the Congress is resi>onBible 
for the failure of negotiations to arrive at a settlement and that the Congress 

position has been most arrogant and dictatorial One would like to know 

fiom Mr. Jinnah how and in what respects will Pakistan differ from these 
existing independent Moslem States and if it will not differ, how it will be 
able to give ))rotcctiOD to the Moslem minorities in the rest of India any more 
than these existing independent Moslem States have been able to give.” 

The Raja of Mahmiidabad, presiding at the Malabar District Moslem League 
Conference at Palghat, said that if Mahatma Gandhi came to terms with the 
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Moslems and accepted the Pakistan scheme, the communal problem would be 
solved and Moslems would fight shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus for 

ExaUe?* Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman, in which 
he stated inter alia : “It can never be expedient during war time for thoughtless 
neoole to publish mischievous articles in local newspapers Or for irresponsible 
nre^aizations to hold meetings for making speeches and passing resolutions, 
nor is it proper for one community to make unnecessary remarks against 

another or throw ridicule over it.” ^ i * 1 1 

Sardar Santokh Singh, leader of the Opposition in tlio Punjab Assembly, 
welcoming the delegates to the Punjab Traders Conference at Amritsar, made 
a detailed criticism of the legislation affecting trade and industry particularly 
the general Sales Tax Act, enacted by the Punjab Governmentu 
Sardar Araar Singh, President of the Ali-India bikli League, at a function 
arranged in his honour at Karachi, declared : We will rather ho annihilated 
than submit to a communal raj and we would never leave our motherland, 
religion and community and will not permit the establishment of a 
communal raj.” 

aoth There was a further deterioration in the riot situation at Ahmcdabad wlicii 
trouble spread to the outlying areas of the city. I’lic total number of 
casualties were over 55 killed and about 390 injured. 'I'he Oovcinor, Bir Roger 
Lumley toured the riot affected areas, then proceeded to the Civil Hospital, 
and saw the people injured in the riots. . ^ . 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Umverflity, aihlrcRHing the 
annual meeting of the University Court, declared : Though the prcHcnt war, 
in which civilization itself it at stake, demands all our energies ami all the 
money which we can afford, yet there is one service which it w’ouhl be falBCSt 

of false economy to cut down, even at a time like the present J mean the 

service of education.” 

Mr P. V. Naidu, General Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahasablm, presiding 
at the Tanjore District Hindu Sabha Conference at Kumbakoiiam, ilcclarcd that 
if the British Empire collapsed it would be most disastrous to Hindus. 


21st. Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdrew the civil disobedience movement. In 
an interview in Bombay, he said: *1 adhere to all that I sahi at the uiUiatiou 
of the struggle. I had no foolish illusion about a sudden mirnclo happemng. 
It was conceived to be, and it remains, a silent declaration of unquifuchable faith 
in the power of non-violence even in the midst of circumstanceH so terril)le 
and so baffling as face the world today.— -“I believe more in the cillcacy iff the 
incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity than in tlm (‘die.acy of the I’akiuiated 
and calculable forces that the combined powers of destruction can bring into 
play on this little planet. That incalculable force has aamehow or other to 
act through human agency.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a statement to the press, made 
an appeal to his countrymen not to give way to panic, but to do tiieir utmost 
to prevent any breach of the peace. 

In connexion with Congress Satyagraha in the runjab, l\Ir. PnikaHh Chand 
of Gojra was sentenced to nine months and to a fine of Rs. 25. 

The Tanjore District Hindu Mahaaabha Oonfeiciico. under the rrcHidentHhip 
of Dr. P. Y. Naidu adopted a resolution, among others, ict'ornmcudiug to the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha that the Madura icHolulum on direct 
action should be reconsidered purely from the point of view of seruag and 
advancing the Hindu cause. 


22nd, The riot situation at Ahraedabad, according to offitual refiorts, dtdlnitely 
improved, and apart fiom the mill area, the city returned to nonnul eoiahtions. 

The total number of anests in the eity of Dacca m connexion with the urrcHta 
was 1,046, while that in Narainganj Subdivision was about 875. 

The “Hindu” commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s Btatenumt on civil disobedi- 
ence, said : “Mr. Gandhi’s reply to the suggestion that the present individual 
civil disobedience movement should be called off, is not Hurpusiug from one 
whose primary preoccupation is with those moral issues whi<*h aio at the root of 
all conflict, and which merely find in the prcBcut wax an extended and teriible 
illustiation.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Bengal Local Helf-Csoverninent 
( Amendment ) Bill, 1941, as passed by the Legislative Council came up for con- 
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Bideration, the measure met with strong opposition from the Bose Group and the 
Krishak Proja Party. 

The Government of Bengal decided not to accept the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake prosecution themselves on behalf of Government 
Bervants when they were defamed. 

pi\ Rajendra Prasad, in reply to the representation made by the Manbhum 
District Congress Committee, expressed the opinion that no Congressman should 
Beek re-election to a local body even in his individual capacity once the Congress 
as a Party had with-drawn from it. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons, to extend for another year the proclamation under which 
the Governors of the Indian Provinces would assume the powers of Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung of Hyderabad, President, All-India States Muslim 
League, addressing a big gathering of Muslims, at Bangalore, stated that 
Hindusthan never had been, and never could be, one political unit and there 
could never be one nation in India. He claimed that Pakistan was the only 
solution for developing the interest and culture of Muslims. The meeting was 
organized by the Mysore State Muslim League. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at a meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Political Leaders. 

SS3rd. The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly which began ou 
February 3, concluded when the House was prorogued. The only item on the 
agenda was the consideration of the Local Self-Government ( Amendment ) Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Council. The measure was passed without any modi- 
fication. Before the House was prorogued, the Speaker, Sir Mohamed Azizul Hague, 
read a message received from His Excellency Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander- 
in -Chief of His Majesty’s Imperial Forces in the Middle East, in reply to the 
message sent by the Assembly through His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and the Oomraander-in -Chief in India, expresssing its rejoicings at the capture of 
Keren and Harar, and congratulating the Indian troops and other units of the 
Imperial forces on the gallant part played by them in bringing about those 
Bucccsses. 

jl4th. The heads of agreement arrived at by the delegates of the Governments of 
India and Burma concerned with the Indo-Burma trade negotiations were publi- 
shed. They gave details under two parts, one relating to tariff treatment of Burma 
goods on import into India and the other relating to tariff treatment of Indiar 
goods on import into Burma. 

Mr. Naliiii Ranjan Sarkar, presiding over the All-Bengal Economic Conferenci 
in Calcutta, Btressed that the problem that confronted India was essentiall; 
one of production and not distribution. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad characterized the statement of Mr. Amery as *‘mos 
disappointing and unhelpful.” 

Mr. V. N, Chandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation of India 
remarked that Mr. Amery ’b statement “does not lead us anywhere.'’ 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said : “The demands put forward by the Bombay 
Conference have been rejected by Mr. Amery : no other result was possible. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan declared : *‘The way in which the proposals of the 
Bombay Conference have been treated by the Secretary indicates that, even in 
this crisis, Britain is not willing to part with power in India.” 

Sir P. 8. Bivaswami Aiyar declared in an interview : “The latest speech 
of Mr. Amery in the House of Commons will not bring about any solution of 
the constitutional deadlock or any of the easing of the political and communal 
tension in this country.” 

A Bill to amend the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act was published 
in a Gazette Extraordinary at Lahore. 

25th. Communal riots again broke out in Bombay city and the police had to open 
fire at three different places along Mohamedali Road to deal with mob violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi made a statement from Wardha, on Mr. Amery’s speech in 
the House of Commons : *T have read painfully the long report of the debate in 
the House of Commons on India. Distress has been known to have softened 
people’s hearts and made them mindful of facts. But Britain’s distress has 
evidently left Mr. Amery absolutely cold and untouched, The callousness makes 
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me more than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Ooni^ress must abide by its 
policy of non-violence inspite of the heavy odds facing it/’ 

26th. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by the Commisaioncr 
of Police toured the riot affected areas in the city and tna«le cnquiiies at 
various points about the steps taken for the strict enforcement of the curfew 
and for the pievention of breaches of the peace. ^ 

The Audit Report, 1941, on the Administration of Finances m Onnsa dmdosed 
that the budget efitiraates for the year 1939-40 included a provihion of Rh. 17i.8J 
lakhs in the voted section, and the expenditure a<^tu{Uiy incurred amounted 
to Rs. 161.57 lakhs, showing a saving of Rs. 11.25 lakhs. 

27th. Ml S, Srinivasa Sastri, presiding over a public meeting at Mylapore (I^Indras) 
declared : “We ask the Congress people to come back, lead m and protect m in 
this time of great trouble. Their i>lace today as people who hold our contidence 
and suffrage, is beside us, and not in prison ccUh.” 

A communique was issued regarding the deliberations at the conference of 
party leaders m the Bengal Legislature held in Calcutta under the prcsitieutship 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. It stated iafrr aha : 

“The Conference desires to emphasize strongly tiu^ panunouni need for 
maintaining unity between all classes and communities, puiticularly in view of 
the latest developments in the Near East. It urges upon all communities the 
desirability of putting aside all communal or sectarian prcjiulii*cH wlucii might 
be the cause of discord.” 

The members of the Standing Committee of the Bombay Leaders* Conference 
who were present at Allahabad, namely, Kunwar Sir .Tagatbhli lhasad. Mr. M. S, 
Aney Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B Shiva llao, opened informal diHcusHiyns 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, as President, at his resilience. 

28th. The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference after its deliberaiioim at 
Allahabad, issued a statement observing : “The Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference have read Mr. Amcry’s speech in the HcmHc of Commons 
with the care which they deserve. The Committee very mueh regret thni the 
speeches should have betrayed sneh an amazing nusunderHtanding of the real 
political situation in India and displayed such an nu sympathetic and unheuding 
attitude towards the aspirations of India, 

“The Committee feel that Mr. Amery has missed the opportunity of winning 
public confidence which was offered to the Biitish ( Government with tlic beat 
intentions by those who have a vivid appreciation of the dangers of the 
international situation.” 

Mr. P. N. Brahma was unanimously elected as the ]\Iayor id Calcutta for 
1941-42. 

29th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement on Mr, Amery’n Bpreidi in the Ifouse 
of Commons, observed : “Bluntly put, Mr. Amery is Tnori‘\a'*ing our future to 
certain intractable^ leaders. Expediencies of the hour me not always eouhistent 
with lasting policies seeking to achieve permanent good of a vast nuinfry like 
India. Has Mr. Amery such a permanent policy Y” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, presiding at the Bihar Piovincial War Com mitten meeting 
at Muzaffarpur observed ; Knowing as I do the ]uilse of my iM)nnlrymcn, 1 can 
honestly and conscientiously assert that 99 per cent of the t*opulution arc not 
only against Fascism and Nazism but they feel that llitlorH and Muhholini’H 
success would be the end of all India’s political am bilious.’’ 

The Government of Bengal decided to appoint a comnuttco. to impure into 
the disturbances m Dacca. 

30th, The Dacca Chamber of Commerce at a meeting adopted a rcHolution 
requesting His Excellency the Governor to aBRumc his spcioal roBj»onKil)il!tiefl 
under the Government of India Act and restore pence and oidcr in llie town 
with a view to the resumption of normal business eonilitions, 

Srimati Vidyabatlii Seth and Siimati Blmgwnnti weic convifted by the 
additional Distiict Magistrate of Amiitsar under the Defence of India RuIub and 
sentenced to 9 months’ simple imprisonment each. 

“Mel-Milap” Unity Association was formed Muzaffarporo with 
Mr. Safi Daudi, Ex-m.l.a. (Central) as its President. 

Hib Excell^cy the Governor of Bengal, accompanied by the CommiBBiouer and 
Other local officials visited several areas in the Dacca district. 
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Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, 
in releasing the correspondence between him and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, remarked that he was always willing to meet Mahatma Gandhi 
or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation on 
the political deadlock in India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in releasing the correspondence which 
passed between him and Mahatma Gandhi, observed that Mr. Jinnah 
wanted to see “Mahatma Gandhi or any other Hindu leader on behalf 
of the Hindu Oommunity’^ But Mahatma Gandhi was not willing to 
agree to the condition imposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement observed that the Non-party leaders* 
Conference in Bombay was engineered by the agents of the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasahha. The statement occasioned vehement pro- 
tests from the Congress and the Hindu Mahasahha and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru also emphatically contradicted the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. S. 0. MooWjee, President, Indian Christian Association, 
Bengal, at a general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, exhorted 
his audience to help Britain in her hour of trial as the destiny of 
India and England was indissolubly bound up. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal 
riots in Bombay and Bengal, regretted that the influence of the Con- 
gress was “practically unfelt during the dark days’* and remarked that 
Congress influence was to be measured not by the number of members 
only but by its leavening quality. 

Dr. Eabindranath Tagor 0 *s 80th. birthday was celebrated in 
Calcutta and in other parts of India. Eelicitations were conveyed to 
the poet. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government repudiated the theory propound- 
ed by a Muslim organization, that the Sovereignty of the State belonged 
to the Muslims only. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the 
Hindu Muslim Unity Association, in a statement issued from Calcutta 
strongly criticized the Pakistan Scheme as advocated by Mr. Jinnah 
and remarked that the scheme could never be wholeheartedly accepted 
by the Indians. 

His Excellency the Governor-General gave his assent to the Act 
for the further amendment of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, 
which provided that the Provincial Government might, by notification, 
supersede for a specified period not exceeding three years, a district 
board which was dissolved and was awaiting reconstitution. 

There was a representative gathering of Hindus and Moslems at 
Patna for discovering ways and means of bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of the problems of the two communities. Dr. Eajendra 
Prasad, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail and M. Yunus addressed the 
gathering. 

Sir Henry Gidney in a message to the Jubbulpore branch of the 
Anglo-Indian Association, strongly advised the members of his Commu- 
nity to render every possible help to the King and Country* 

g 
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The death oootirred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, cx-Presidonfc 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to the Secretary, Gujrat Provincial 
Congress Committee, stated, “That people should flee for thoir lives 
for fear of the goonda should be intolerable”, and advised every ono 
to resist the evil-doers either non-violently or violently as the situation 
demanded. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under- Socrefcary of State 
for India, declared : “It is intended that the Govornmont of India 
should he carried on by India, for India, in India and not from 
Whitehall.*' 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, obsovvod at Bangalore that 
the bonds which united the Hindus and the Muslims were far stronger 
than all the differences which were stressed by interested parties. 


1st. At a May Day labour rally in Calcutta, Blr. Bafiatiilhi Khan made a call 
to the working classes of India to unite in order to fight the mcuiice of Nar/ism 
and Fascism, , . . ^ 

The Holkar Government appointed a committee to go into some of the 
grievances of labourers including the question of an lulditioiial uliowance 
necessitated by the rise in the cost of living. ^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of iho All-India Muslim Loaii^jne rtilcaHcd the 
correspondence between him and Sir Tej Bahadur Baprii and issued n Htatcment 
to the Press, stating inter alia : “He (Sir Tej Bahadur) (dmuudcrisea mo as an 
Intractable leader*, when by my letter dated February 10, Bill, 1 at once 
showed my willingness, as suggested by him, to meet Mr. (hindhi or any other 
Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation.” 

2nd. The report on the administration of Mysore for the year 1030-40 revealed 
the great strides made in the development of industries and (*oinmerco and the 
all round progress witnessed in all spheres of Govcrumcntal activity. 

3rd. Dr. N. N. Law presiding^ over the first annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Banks Association held in Calcutta, referred to the ditliculties wldoli most 
Bengali Banks were experiencing on account of the coming into force of the 
Bengal Moneylenders^ Act with effect from Se])terabcr I, 10 10. 

Mr. S. 0, Miikheijee, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, at a 
general meeting o£ the Association in Calcutta, observed : “1 1 is our bounden 
duty to help Britain in every possible way in the life and death strugglo with 
Germany. Our destiny is indissolubly bound up with that of England. If 
England goes under, the consequences will be disastroiiB to India, nay to the 
whole world.” 

The number of dead in the communal rioting in Bihar-Bharcof and neighbour- 
ing villages was reported to be 21, according to ollicial inforniuiion received 
at Eanchi. 


4tli. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in releasing Iho correspondence whidi paHHod between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in his efforts to bring Mr. Jinnah and the Mahatma 
together with a view to solving the political dead-lock, issued a statement : 
‘Tn his statement Mr. Jinnah says that he showed his wdlingness to meet 
Mr. Gandhi, or any other Hindu leader to have a heait to heart (ionversation, 
He would have been more accurate if he had drawn attention to the following 
sentence, in his own letter to me, ‘I have always been ready and willing to see 
Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu leader, on behalf of the Hindu eommnnity and 
do all I can to help the solution of the llindu-Moslem problem.— “The 
words ‘on behalf of the Hindu Community^ which ho has omitted in his 
statement, but which are found in his letter, would go to show that ho 
wanted Mr. Gandhi to see him in that professed capacity. Mr. Gandhi m will 
appear from his letter, was not in a position to agree to this condition. There 
the matter ended, and it was no use carrying the matter further with Mr. 
Jinnah,” 

Mr, M, A, Jinnah, in a statement from Nandi Plill, observed that there was 
ample evidence before him to show that the Bombay Conference was engineered 
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by agents of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and that also well- 
known and prominent Congress leaders remained in the background and that 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru consciously or unconsciously let his name be associated 
with the move. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the U. P. Provincial Moslem League 
held at Lucknow, under the presidentship of Nawab Sir Mohamed Ismail Khan, 
a resolution expressing disapproval of Mr. Amery’s utterances on the Moslem 
League’s demand for Pakistan and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement thereon, was 
passed. 

5th. Dr. P. Y, Naidu, General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the course 
of a statement from Madras made an emphatic denial that the Hindu Mahasabha 
had any hand in the Bombay Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi published a note in the May issue of the Sarwodaya : “The 
movement for the conduct of which I am responsible, may prove a vain effort. 
If I represent no one but myself and if I remain true to my faith. I may be 
satisfied, but so far world peace is concerned the effort will prove inadequate in 
terms of the present”.— “For producing the desired result during the lifetime of 
the present generation it will be necessary to give an unmistakable demonstration 
that a substantial part of the nation is behind the effort. Much more has to 
happen before such a demonstration becomes possible. The present movement is 
a humble attempt in that direction. Man can only make an honest attempt.” 

Mr. K. Srinivasan issued a statement from Madras with reference to 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement on the Bombay Conference observing inter alia : “This 
is the first time I have come across such a report. The allegations made therein 
are absolutely false and baseless.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney, m.l.a. (Central) at the annual meeting of the District 
Association, Yeotmal observed : “All political and prudential considerations 
combine in emphasising the importance of the youth of the country flocking to 
the military profession, whose gates are now flung wide open to all and sundry.” 

6th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement in reply to the one made by 
Mr. Jinnah in which the latter made certain observations regarding the 
conference of non-party leaders in Bombay. He observed inter alia : “Mr. Jinnah 
finds himself at bay and that must account for the intemperate and at places 
vitriolic language which he has used in denouncing the Bombay Conference. — 
“Mr. Jinnah says that the resolution is a ‘worthless document intended purely 
for purposes of propaganda to mislead the ignorant and credulous people of 
India’. I know and I regret that in this country ‘ignorant and credulous people’ 
have been very much exploited by certain parties, but if the resolution was so 
worthless, why is Mr. Jinnah wasting so much of his time and mine 
over it ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi directed that Sind should be considered outside the 
Satyagraha Zone and Congressmen of the province should continue their 
normal activities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal riots, said : 
“Hindu-Moslem riots that have broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My grief, however, is special. 
Congress influence seems to have been practically untelt during the dark days. 

We have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places. Congress 

influence is not to be measured by the number of members on the Congress 
register but by its leavening quality.” 

Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore addressing a public meeting 
in Madras, said : “The end of this war will leave this world in a dreadful 
state of disorganisation and ruin. The woild would have to be rebuilt, society 
renovated, philosophies reassimilated, and ways of life reshaped.” 

Alter five days’ suspension of business as a protest against the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, Shops were opened throughout the province. 

7th. Dr. Eabindianath Tagore’s 80th birthday was celebrated in Calcutta and in 
various other places. Felicitations were conveyed to the poet. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M.L.A. ( Central ) m a statement from New Delhi on 
the Indian political situation, pointing what should be done pending communal 
settlement, said : “I consider Mr. Amery’s demand for a Hindu-Moslem settle- 
ment before there can be any change in the present constitution a wise decison 
especially at the present time when the peace of every country in the world is 
threatened from outside.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press, re : Bihar riots, and observed : 
**The account of the riot makes painful reading. I have studied the various 
statements regarding them also. Eajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put the 

whole of his weight in favour of sanity and peace Peace will somehow foe 

restored, if it has not been already, by the police and the military. But this can 
only be a Superimposed peace. Kajendia Babids, as every Congressman’s and, 
for that matter, every sane citizen’s business is to find out tlie cause of 
the riots. Unless this is done, there is no likelihood*.of permanent peace.’' 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, through a Gazette Extraordinary, 
repudiated the theory propounded by the ‘Majlis I ilidadul Musiimeen’ (a Muslim 
organization) that the sovereignty of the State vested in the Muslims of the State 
and that His Exalted Highness merely embodied “the Muslim Sovereignty’' and 
disclaimed the charge of the Majlis that the Government’s attitude was respon- 
sible for the theory, 

8th, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement from Allahabad, with regard to tho 
canard regarding the convening of the Bombay conference and the authorship of 
the resolution ot the conference, and said that Mr. K. Srinivasan, Managing 
Editor of the Hindu never prevailed on him to convene the Conference anti tho 
resolution was not drafted by Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari. Tho only person who 
asked him to preside over the Bombay Conference was Bir Jagaaish Prasad. 
Later on Sir N. N. Sircar expressed his satisfaction that he had agreed to 
preside. 

The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference in a statement in reply to 
the one issued by Mr. Jinnah, said inter alia : “At the Moslem League meeting 
in Madras, Mr. Jinnah adopted the orthodox Delhi view towards the Bombay 
Conference. He had even the audacity to say that the Hindu jMnlmsabba had 
repudiated it although he must have known that Dr. Bhyania Prosad Mukherji, 
President of the Mahasabha was a member of the vStanding Committee. His 
attitude came very handy to Mr. Amery whe said that he was not suro who tho 
actual supporters of the Bombay resolution were.-— “Mr. Jinnah has now come 
out in his true colours. No scheme of Government will satisfy him even for 
the period of war unless it is in furtherance of tho disruption of India. And 
yet Mr, Amery asks the President of the Conference, Sir ’J'ej Bahadur Sapru, 
to address his proposals not to the British Pailiamont but to Mr. Jinnah,” 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, submitted a 
memorandum to the Government of India embodying their views on some aspects 
of the problem of post-war economic reconstruction in refeiuiu'o to certain 
observations made by the Commerce Member of the Government of India during 
the general discussion of the Finance Bill in the Centra! Assembly. 

Congressmen, members of the Moslem League, the Hindu Rlahasabha and 
others attended a meeting at Gaya to condemn communal riots. Kbawaja Hir 
Muhammad Noor, former Judge, Patna High Court presided. 

9tli, It was announced that the Government of India decided lo extend l)y another 
year the experimental period for the special press concessional rate for press 
messages sent over the trunk telephone between midnight and b A. M. 

Millowners from different parts of India met in confcrenco representatives of 
the Department of Supply to discuss matters relating to military rcuuiroments of 
cotton textile goods. 


10th. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, in the course of an article in tho Twentieth Centunj, 
und^ the caption, ‘Mr. Amery and the Bombay Confeicnee”, olmcrved : “For 
the British generally to agiee to the demand foi the dissection of India will be, 
I maintain, an act of black treachery to India.” 

the Governor of Bengal, by an order issued under the Defence 
^ the Bengal Government order dated 
^o^mber 26, 1940, passed on all printers, piiblisheis and editors of newspapers 
in Bengal, rei^uiring them to submit all matters lelating to militaiy subject with- 
in the province and Assam military district, befoie being published in any news- 

heaclquarteiB of the pioviuce and 

Amendment Act received tho aasent of hie 

Hussain Hidayatnljah, Minister for l.aw and order, addressing 
whn convened at Snkknr, declared: “Either the badmash elemenU 

who foment iiots should be wiped out or I am fully prepaied even to lay down 
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my life for making Sind safe for peaceful citizens and am determined to main' 
tain peace at any cost.” 

To discuss the situation created by the Government proposal to restrict imports 
of newsprint, a deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society waited 
on Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India. 

h, Maulvi Yusuf Ali convened a meeting at Faridpur, with a view to devising 
ways and means for maintaining communal harmony. Khan Bahadur Eahamat 
Jan Ohowdhury presided. 

The Committee of the U. P. Liberal Association passed a resolution at Allaha- 
bad, urging His Majesty’s Government to make a “clear unequivocal declaration 
that they will not entertain any proposal to destroy the teritorial integrity and 
unity of India”. Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru w^as in the chair. ^ 

His Excellency Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, visited Ohowdwar, 
the site selected in 1934 by the Orissa Assembly for the capital of the province* 

b. Sir K. V. Eeddi Naidu presiding over the Meelad celebrations of the Govern- 
ment Muslim Servants’ Association in Madras, said that there was no Hindu- 
Muslim problem in the Province. For years they had been living as brothers 
and he hoped that the relationship would continue for generations to come. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, criticising a statement issued by Hr. Bajendra Prasad on 
the communal riots in Bihar, said that Dr. Eajenara Prased, just as he had 
admonished the Hindus in Bihar should also have given a word of advice to the 
Muslims in Bengal. Why had not Dr. Eajeudra Prasad condemned the riots in 
Dacca ? “Every well-wisher of the country”, added Mr. Savarkar, “should re- 
alise that the sooner peace and good-will are restored and the Hindus and Mus- 
lims come to live as good neighbours, the better for us all. But if the Muslims 
continue to take the aggressive, it may be that the Hindus suffer in the beginn- 
ing but the Muslims shall also have to pay the bill’^ 

h. A press communique stated : “The Italian mountain stronghold of Amba 
Alagi, already in grave danger from the north by the steady advance of Indian 
troops, is now seriously menaced by the approach from the south of Abyssinian 
patriots and South African forces.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
strong disapproval of the manner in which the disturbances in the Dacca distret 
were dealt with by the Government of Bengal, was expressed in a resolution. 

The special committee appointed by the Mysore Government on March G, 1940, 
<re : Prison Eeforms), with Dewan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar as 
chairman, submitted their report to Government on April 3, 1941. The abolition 
of whipping and solitary confinement as forms of judicial punishment were 
unanimously recommended by the Committee. 

The Hon. Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the Hindii-Muslim 
Unity Association issued a statement from Calcutta, in which he observed inter 
alia : “Mr. Jinnah,^ whatever his ideology may be, is to be congratulated on his 
far-fetched proposition of building up a Pakistan edifice in India resting on a 
flimsy foundation which concensus of opinion will do all in its power to prevent 
being established. If Mr. Jinnah could have, by any contrivance, got himself 
promoted from the grade of a political leader to that of a despotic ruler, he 
might have thrust his Pakistan scheme nolens volens on the heads of the 
helpless people of India, who even then could not have wholeheartedly 
supported it.” 

A representative gathering of Hindu and Muslim citizens of Patna, heard 
Dr. Eajendia Piasad, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, President of the Bihar 
Muslim League and Mr. Mohamed Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, speak on the 
necessity of living in harmony and peace, at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Patna Peace Committee. 

h. His Excellency the Governor-General gave his assent on the 9th May 1941 
to the Act further to amend the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, which provided 
that the Provincial Government might, by notification, supersede for a specified 
period not exceeding three years, a district board which had been dissolved and 
was awaiting reconstitution. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned a scheme for the grant of subsidies 
and loans to artisans for the purchase of appliances and tools and to piovide 
them with working capital. 

h. The Government of Madras issued a communique explaining the 
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circumstances which led to their action in declaring the Karshaka Sanghams of 
South Eanara and Malabar districts to be unlawful associations within the 
meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. . . , 

Mr. A. Rama Aiyar, presiding over the Madras rrovmcial Educational 
Conference at Rishi Valley, Madanapalle, made a comprehensive analysis of the 
problems facing educationists in the province. Surveying the general and 
all-round failure of the prevailing system, he pleaded for a vigorous and radical 
policy of reform. He also emphasised the imperative necessity of adopting the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction. » a 

Lord Hailey, in the course of a discussion at the East India Association, 
(London) declared : '‘If India is not providing as much war equipment as she 
might, it is because of Britain’s own lack of preparedness and not the fault of 
the Indian Government. 

16th. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, tendered his resignation of the 
dewanship of the State following an interview with IIis Highness the iMahnruja. 

The question of maintaining the supply of electricity in Calcutta and the 
surrounding industrial areas of the 24 Pergs. Howrah and Hooghly and the 
towns of Asansol, Chittagong and Dacca during a period of emergency, was 
under the active consideration of the Government of Bengal. 

I7tli. An official notification was issued from Bangalore: ‘'His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to grant Sir Mirza Ismail a years’s leave preparatory 
to retirement, to take effect from June 1, 1041, from which date Kipmautra- 
pravina N. Madhava Rao will officiate as the Dewan of Mysore.” 

The conference convened by the Mayor, Mr. RI, H. (lazdar, to connider the 
question of maintaining internal security at Karachi, was attended by prominent 
citizens representing various organizations including the Congress, the 1-tcaguc 
and the Hindu Sabha. It appointed a committee, with tho hlayor as ehainuan, 
to keep vigilance and interview the Ministers for the iiurposo ot taking adequate 
action in emergency. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview with the President of the Mysore vState 
Muslim League, at Bangalore, declared that the Pakistan >Scheme of the AlU 
India Muslim League had nothing to do with the Btaton. 

Mr. F. R. Pilot, who arrived in India, to represent New Zealand on the 
Eastern Group Bupply Council, in the couise of a statement to the Press at 
Simla, said that the Dominion was eager to i>lay its part in tho economic and 
millitary organization of the Eastern Gioup and ol the Biitish ICinpire as a whole. 

Sir Henry Gidney, in a message to the annual general meeting of tho 
Jubbulpore branch of the Anglo-Indian Association, said: ‘‘Hervice to the King 
and Country, in times of crisis like this, is an instructive attribute of the Anglo- 
Indian, and 1 have no doubt that it will continue to be so for ever,” 

tsth. The Government’s scheme for training aircraft mcehanivH to iwovide porfionned 
for the Air forces was explained by Mr. P. H. Davy, Chief Inspector of Air- 
craft, in a broadcast talk from Delhi. 

19th. The death occurred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, o.x-rrcRidriit of the ludiaii 
National Congress at “Amjad Bagb,” his lesideuce in Mylapoie (Madran). 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, presiding at the fouith annual general meeting of 
the Bengal Film Journalists’ Association in Calcutta, suggested formation ot an 
All-India Film Journalists’ Association on the lines of the All-1 ndia Nowspajicr 
Editors’ Conference. 

Government control of newsprint prices and issue of hconses and quotas to 
newspapers were urged by a deputation on behalf ol the Indian LaiiguageH 
Newspaper Owners’ Association of the Bombay Piesidency, which waited on Bir 
Kamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member. 

Ml. L. S. Amery, accompanied by Mrs. Amery, visited TO Indian ledmicians 
at woik in a Government tiaining ceatie in London. Mr. Amery siud: “'Hie 
result of your tiaining will, I hope, be an advantage to ouch one of you, 
enabling you to earn better money when you get hack lo India and to make a 
successful career in your native home. But the ob3cc.t ot your coming here is 
something more than that. It is that you should serve your countiy, India.*’ 

20lh. Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar in a Picss intcivicw at I’utna, 
welcomed the proposal of Mr. A. K, Fazliil Huq, Bengal J*rcmicr, to convene a 
conference of Piovincial Ministers and former Ministers with a view to solving 
the impasse and giving wholehearted support to war efloiis. 
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it. In connexion with the preparation of new electoral rolls for the Central 
Legislative Assembly, steps were taken by European Association, Calcutta Branch, 
to ensure that the name of every European who was a qualified elector was 
placed on the roll. . , _ 

A scheme for the reorganization of the Bengal Textile Institute at Seram pore 
was formulated by the Bengal Mill-owners Association at the instance of the 
Government of Bengal. 

The President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, issued a stalement 
regarding the progress of Satyagraha for the period of six months ending with 
the 5th May, 1941 from November 26, 1940. _ During the period, Satyagraha was 
carried on with great vigour and enthusiasm in the fourteen districts of Andhra, 
of the 2,161 approved Satyagrahis who offered civil disobedience, 1,115 were 
arrested, prosecuted and convicted, 1,046 were either not arrested at all or were 
let off some time after arrest. 

3d. In Bombay, within a fortnight of the withdrawal of all restrictive orders in 
connexion with communal tension in the city, Hindu-Moslem riots broke out again 
and within half an hour a number of cases of stabbing and stray assaults occurred. 

Sir B. Earn a Eau, formerly Agent-General for India m South Africa, in an 
interview in Bombay, said : “The present Government in South Africa is sympa- 
thetic towards the Indian problem and the presence of BIr. Hofmeyer in the 
Cabinet is a guarantee in itself that the Indian question will be dealt with not 
only sympathetically but also liberally.” 

•d. The Empire Day message was sent by the chairman of the Eoyal Empire 
Society, London, to all fellows of the society in India through its Secretary, 
BIr. E. B. Lagden. 

Sir Badridas Goenka, President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
at the quarterly general meeting of that body in Calcutta, advocated an active 
policy of industrialization of India. 

Fourteen Satyagrahis who shouted anti-war slogans in Madras were convicted 
by the officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate, under the Defence of India Act 
and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. Mrs. Krishna Bai Nimbkar 
( wife of Capt. V. D. Nimbakar A a medical practitioner, was among the 
Satyagrahis who were sentenced. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Blr. Bhogilal Lala, Secretary, 
Gujerat Provincial Congress Committee, said : “That people should flee for 
their lives for fear of the goonda should be intolerable. They ought to possess 
the capacity of resisting goondashahi { reign of the goonda ) violently or non- 
violently. If my interpretation of the Congress creed is correct, the Congress and 
Congressmen may offer non-violent resistance only and they are sure to succeed. 
But we should tell the people, in the clearest possible terms, that running away 
in fear is cowardice. It is their duty to offer resistance, even violent, if they are 
incapable of non-violent resistance which is a worthy way.” 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets (Amendment) Act which was passed 
by the Punjab Assembly, received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. His 
Excellency also accorded his assent to Punjab Urban Kent Restriction Act. 

h. The Government of Bengal appointed the Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair 
(President) and Mr. W. M. C. Sharpe, I.O.S., District and Sessions Judge 
(Member) to constitute the committee of inquiry into the disturbances in Dacca 
city and district. 

Communal tension continued in Bombay. Eight persons were stabbed. 

h. At Lahore, in response to an invitation by Blian Iftikaruddin, President of 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, over one hundred representatives of 
various communities naet at his residence, to explore ways and means of 
fostering communal harmony in the province. Sir Abdul Quadir presided over 
the meeting, which passed a resolution appealing to every section of the people 
of the Punjab to work for fostering peace and goodwill in the province. 
The meeting formed a committee of eleven members to give practical shape 
to the programme of the meeting. 

The formation of a “Muslim Defence Council,'’ consisting of “Muslim leaders 
and statesmen such as Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, Sir 
M. Saadulla, the Nawab of Ohhatari, etc. under the presidentship of H. E. the 
Viceroy or a Muslim ruler as suggested in a resolution at Bhopal, should be 
moved at the special session of the All-India States' Muslim League at Ajmere. 
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26th* British troops were called out in Bombay to help the police in quelling 
communal rioting in the city. ^ ^ 

A further extension of the Bengal Government's youth welfare scheme was 
under active consideration of the authorities. , ^ 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Ohetti, Dewan of Cochin, requested His Highness the 
Maharaja to permit him to retire from office as Dewan on June 30. 

In a message to the members of- the Mysore .University Union, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah advised them, “not to be led away by the slogans and high sounding 
words of leaders but to hear them and to maintain your own independent judg- 
ment on every question.” 

27lh. A meeting of the "iToiking Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League was held in the office of the Moslem Ijeagiie. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
President of the Provincial League was in the chair. The Commit fee discussed 
the appeal preferred by certain Moslem League membcis of tlie Oahnitta Corpo- 
ration against the decisions of the Calcutta District Moslem League concerning 
the Moslem League Municipal Association and the formation of a coalition party 
in the Corporation. 

28th. Two persons were killed and 15 injured in the communal disturbances in 
Bombay City. There was no organized rioting, disturbances being mainly i i the 
nature of stabbing or assault. 

K, Rao, former Secretary, Servants of India Society said at Poona, 
“The scheme of Pakistan is a lirst attack on the central Government ilscU which 
at any rate, will have control over all in the geographical limits of India* 
whether Muslims or Hindus.” 

29th. Mr, V, D, Savarkar, President of the All-Tiulia ITindu Blahasahha, in a 
message on the occasion of his 59th birthday, observed : “Hindus should test 
all national and international politics and policies thiongh the Hindu point 
of view alone ” 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary IJnder-Sccrctary of Slate for India, 
speaking with the “full authority of the Government” as Chancollor of the Leccls 
Univeisity, declared ; ‘Tt is intended that the Governmont of India should bo 
carried on by India, for India, in India, and not from Whitehall.” 

The potentialities of the Eastern Group Supply Ooumdl as an offidont. 
organization for pooling the resources of the Empire Conn tries for the successful 
prosecution of the war and also for the solution of many postwar economic 
problems, were stressed by Sir Bestram Stevens, Aiifltrahun representative on the 
Council, when he was entertained at a party given in his honour by Mr. U, L. 
Mehta, Vice-President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta. 

Communal tension instead of abating in Bombay, spread to the north of the 
city, where three stabbing cases occurred. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbonc, M.P., m an open letter addressed to some Indian 
friends, said that she saw a risk that the attitude of most of her British friends 
who were concentrating on the question of how far the Ihitish Governmont 
might be blamed for the Indian deadlock and what they could possibly do to 
end it might mislead non-co-operating Indians into thinking that all progicssivo 
minded British people were with them in throwing the whole blame on the 
British authorities. Hence, she said, she was moved to take the opposite course 
by trying to set down the opposite side as she saw it— the ease against 
non-co-operators, 

A public meeting was held in Bombay, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
welcome the members of the standing committee of the All-India Women's 
Conference. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad in a letter to Dr. Syed Abdul LatilT of Ilyclerab.ad, 
wrote : “The Congiess never refused to discuss any scheme and any proposal 
for bringing about a settlement of the communal problem. Our trouble has been 
that we have never been allowed to get to the stage where concrete suggestions 
could be put forward or considered,” 

30th.^ The Standing Committee of the Newspapers Editors' Conference met at 
Simla, with Mr. K. Siinivasan, president, in the chair, and devolcd the whole 
sitting to a discussion of complaints of non -observance of the agieemcnt arrived 
at in Delhi with regard to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi's statements 
to the Ppss. 

Sir Sirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore : “I am convinc 
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that the differences between the Muslim population in India and the much older 
and larger Hindu population that are stressed today, for making drastic changes, 
are negligible beside the bonds that unite them as children of one Universal 
Creator and as citizens, by ancestry, of a common country^’* 

Khan Bahadur M. Musa Sait, President of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, said “unless India was given full control over Finance^ Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, a solution of the political deadlock would not be possible.” 

The Sikh Political Conference at Lahore adopted a resolution urging the 
complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council, and the inclusion of a Sikh 
among the members* 

1st. The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference continued 
discussions on questions relating to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statements and agreed to address a letter to the Government setting forth its 
views on those questions and particularly clarifying its Delhi resolution on 
the subject. 

A Mysoie Government Gazette Extraordinary said : “Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, having requested His Highness the Maharaja to 
permit him to lay down hia ofiiee, His Highness has been graciously pleased to 
allow him to retire from public service with effect from June 1.” 

The Standing Committee of the AH- India Women’s Conference in Bombay, in 
the course of a statement on the Hindu Law Committee’s questionaire, stressed 
the need for a radical change and a complete overhaul of Hindu Law and a 
demand for the enactment of a Universal equitable law to replace the different 
personal laws. 


June 1941 

The chief incident of the month was the sitting of the All-India 
lommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in Calcutta, which discountenanced 
he Madura resolution on ‘direct action*. 

The Riots Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal commenced its sitting at Dacca, under the presidency of Mr. 
ustice McNair of the Calcutta High Court. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in a spirited reply to the open letter 
ddressed to Indians by Miss Rathbone, M. P., pointed out the indis- 
retion and impertinence of the lady in throwing out a challenge to the 
ndian conscience on the score of ingratitude. 

The Government of India declared the Khaksar organization to 
e an unlawful association. The Provincial Governments were also 
istructed to take necessary steps to suppress the said organization. 

The Government of India announced the decision of establishing 
Departmental Committee to advise on Defence matters. 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Reconstruction 
lommittee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
lommerce Member. 

Sardar Dasaundah Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, 
xhorted the Sikhs to 3oin the Hindus, Moslems and others in helping 
be successful operation of the War. 

At^ a meeting, under the presidency of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, at 
’atna, it vas decided to establish Peace Committees in the Districts of 
lihar with the help and co-operation of the people of all shades of opinion. 

Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Minister of the Central Provinces, 
residing over the South Indian Anti-Separation Conference at Kum- 
akonam, strongly opposed the ‘Pakistan Scheme’ with all its implications. 

10 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Wardhai:;ani clcnoun<‘etUho 
outrages perpetrated by the rioters in Bihar and pavticiUaiiy iho 
murder of a Muslim family. He advised tlie cvil-cloors; to siiricnder 
themselves to the authorities for suffering any puui.shincni 
might be inflicted on them. 

Second Lieut. Premindra Singh Bhagat of the Corps of Indian 
Engineers was awarded the Victoria Cross with iho of lii.s 

Majesty the King. 

A group of Oxford youngmen, comprising Hindus, and 

Europeans issued a programme designed to so]\c the Indian consti- 
tutional deadlock. 

Mr, V. D. Savarkai* in an interview at AVanlha, advised h\^ 

countrymen to miss no opportunity of joining ili.i Anux. Navv ami 
Air Force, especially in view of tho war situatii)n. 

The Working Committee of the All-India (findu :\f ahssnhlia re- 
commended to the All-India Committco of tho said S.ildui not lo 
give effect to the Madura resolution on ‘‘direct action”. 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu ]\Ia]iasj|)hn, at its session 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution, postponing iho (picsiiciti of hnnnjli- 
ing a campaign of “direct action’' on an All-India issue suggested 

by the Madura resolution. 

The Government of India decided to oslahlish un Atl\;,erv 

Panel of Accountants. Its function would e.xknui ov<u* gne uil A< -uun- 

tancy questions relating to the terms of contracts t\)r .opplli s. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad laid the foundation of ihe ih' f ihi|} build- 
ing yard at Vizagapatam. 

Mi% K. M. Munshi addressed a letter to Maluduta dis- 

cussing “organized violent resistance.” 

The Council of the National Liberal Fodcr.ilion id' hidia jur' 
at Poona. The Council while recommending \vlHdc-h(nnd(>d i'D-npl-ntiiou' 
in the war effort at tho same time urgod His Al:ijcst\*s GiAnunucnt 
to declare that they proposed to make India a free ;nid toiiui oirlii«*r 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


IU(>t 


Ist The Standing Commiiieo of the AII-Tndm Nowhpaper JOdPc)!*; 
at Simla and ended after passing several loholutions. 

An elaborate memorandum seUnig forlh the llimlu ihhh* » 

facilities for andns to entiol tlicnrselves the arm' . ' v''',';' 

Samkar on behalf o the All-Imlia llimh, Malcsahlu Mil a ... , | j,' ' 

snbmi tedto His Excellency the Oommandcr-iu-tTud hv i* 
when he intervivved His Excellency at Simla. " * « * • * . 

A deputation of a large number of newspanci men Icfl },v M* ii.. -u , ^ • a- 
acting Piesideiit, Indian and Eantmi N,ni'him u'll’ 

Ramaswami Mudaliar, Oommevee Mombor, <;m,.n.nn.nt „1 hd 'i 

dtrofCn. '“""i; 

2n(l, The Committee appointed by the GovoriuncjU <*1 r i 4 

riots in the Dacca Cif'y and dfstnet ^ . ’ {h!';’,ir "“y 

Divisional Commissioiier. Tho Committee coiisisffd (U ‘At, ^ die 

president, and Mr. AV, Me Sharpe. <^>“^^^<<<1 ot Mr. Juste e MrNair, 

A Press Note issued fiom Simla blated that (Iisdmm i 
tatives of the Government of Benjiui mid i]w t ImciinnP u r i i^ prcsni- 
commenced oii May ‘Jh, oimAiuU L 


was 
wistuva 


to 

Cl u>us 


Bihar Sharif for VhV radn&T^U sDo^ng ,';o;Se^f::r!:^:r',h':r ‘'f 

His Encelleney the Governor of the I'uhlb 
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within the limits of the Punjab, no person forming part of a procession should 
carry any arm. 

rd. The riot situation in Bombay showed a definite improvement. 

The need for organizing Moslems of Calcutta, was emphasized by Maulana 
Nazir Ahmad Chowdhury presiding over the conference of the General Council 
of the Calcutta District Moslem League. 

It was learnt from Simla that one hundred instructors were being imported 
from Great Britain for training of technicians in India. One hundred and fi^y 
centres were already at work and their capacity was being increased to train 
ten thousand candidates. The number of candidates under training was believed 
to be five thousand. 

The Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee, accompanied by the District Magistrate 
Mr. J. George, and a party of representatives of the various communities and 
organisations and their counsel inspected the damaged places in the city. 

Six fighter squadrons of the R. A. F. were named by the Air Ministry after 
various parts of India following the dispatch of gifts of money to the Ministry 
of Aiicraft Production for purchase of aircraft. 

th. A fresh communal incident was reported from the Bihar subdivision which 
was the scene of rioting towards the end of April. 

The ex-Kaiser died at Doom, 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore in a statement on the open letter addressed to 
Indians by Miss Rathbone, M. P., said, inter alia: ’ The lady has ill-served the 
cause of her people by addressing so indiscieet, indeed impertinent, a challenge 
to our conscience. She is scandalized at our ingiatitude — that having drunk 
deeply at the wells of English thought we should still have some thought 
left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, so far as it is represen- 
tative of the best traditions of Western enlightenment, has indeed taught us 
much, but, let me add, that those of our countiymen who have profited by it 
have done so despite the official British attempts to ill-educate us, We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
Language.” 

Reuter’s Diplomatic Correspondent learnt that the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech at Leeds, was in no sense a formal declaration of policy, and did not in 
any way modify the declaration already made by H, E. the Viceroy in the 
name of His Majesty’s Government. 

Dr. Byed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad ( Deccan ) in the course of a circular he 
addressed to certain political leaders in the country, said that a solution of the 
communal problem was possible if at least the substance of the Muslim League 
demand was conceded, 

►th. A Government of India communique issued in Simla stated that steps were 
taken to declare the Khaksar organisation an unlawful association wherever 
necessary.— Provincial Governments were instructed to take all steps they consi- 
dered necessary “to dispel the menance which the action of these misguided 
persons has brought into existence. 

In the Assam Assembly, Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahainan, Revenue and 
Finance Minister, made a statement on the floods in Sylhet district. 

th. The decision to establish a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence 
matters, was announced from Simla. 

The Committee would consist of ten non-official members of whom six would 
belong to the Central Legislative Assembly and four to the Council of State. 
The Coramander-in-Ghief would be the President of the Committee. 

The Khaksar organization having been declared an unlawful association by the 
Central Government, Khaksais were rounded up in the various parts of India.— 
Following the action taken by the Government of India, more piovincial 
Governments, namely, the Punjab, Sind, Bihar, Orissa, the North-West Frontier 
Piovince and Delhi implemented the instructions from Simla and declared 
Khaksars an illegal organization. — A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
in Simla, announced tliat the Government prohibited the carrying of belchas 
in public places by members of the association, commonly known as the 
‘‘Anjuman-i-Khaksaran,” 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Reconstruction Committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Member. 
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The Dacca Riots Inquiry Committee gave directions about the large number of 
documents called for by the Hindu Mahasabha* ^ ^ 

Sardar Dasaundah Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, in an 
appeal to the Sikhs to join hands with Hindus, Muslims and others, to keep the 
enemy away from India's boundaries, said : “The present is just the time when 
we (Sikhs) should make a huge effort to beat even our own every brilliant 
martial record of the past. Our history is full of marvellous achievements on 
the battlefield.” 

7th Following the ban on the Khaksar organization, the rounding up of the 
members of the organization continued in the various parts of India. 

A message from Simla stated that the strength of the Khaksar organization 
was believed to total something over 30,000,-01 this number aliout IhOCKl were in 
the United Provinces, 5,000 in the Punjab and the remainder distributed in 
smaller numbers in other parts of the country. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, Government of Bengal, 
addressing a public meeting at Barisal, made a statement on tlie basis of action 
which the Government proposed to take regarding relief measures in the cyclone 
affected ai'eas. 

The Assam Assembly concluded consideration of amendments to the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Rules, 1940. Before the House was prorogued, a motion moved 
by the Premier, Sir Mohammed SaaduUa. to the effect that tlie (Jovenimeut 
should take steps to incorporate the amendments passed in the House in the 
body of rules in the light of discussions in the House, was (‘anicd. 

Mr. Ram Kumar Jhunjhiinwalla, President of the Marwan Association, at the 
annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, criticized Ciovennn cut’s 
policy with regard to the industrialization of the country vis-a-vis the w'ar. 

In view of the communal tension prevailing in the coiiuliy. it was dechled to 
establish Peace committees in the Districts of Bihar with the help and co- 
operation of the people of all shades of opinion. It was also decided to organize 
a Shanti Dal consisting of men and women ]>ledgi'd to non-violence, under the 
patronage of Dr. Rajendra Prasad for the puiposo of promoting communal 
harmony.— The above decisions were arrived at a meeting at Patna, Dr. Uajeadra 
Prasad presiding, 

8th. Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Mininter of the Central Provinces, presiding 
over the South Indian Anti-Separation Gonfeienco at Kum)>akt)nam, entered a 
strong caveat that the partition scheme was wiought with grave lisks and danger 
to the future happiness and prosperity of India, 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, at a reception held at Bangalore, advised Ids co- 
religionists to choose the leader of their community very caiefuUy to avoid any 
disappointment. 

The University Committee appointed by the Congiess Ministry with I'andit 
Nilkanta Das, m. l. a. ( Central ) as chaiiraan, Bubuutted iIh icport to tho 
Government of Orissa recommending the establishment of a separate uni\erHity 
for the Province. 

The 0, P. Government directed the distiict authouticrt not to arrest any 
person for merely giving intimation of his latenUon to ofiVi Hat>agraha. 'rho 
decision of the Government was the result of a ruling by tliu Palun-o High Court 
that merely giving intimation to offer Satyagraha did not coubtitute any ofibnee 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

9th. His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, in inaugurating the joint hesHion of 
the two Houses of Legislature under the relormetl <‘oiibt.it,uti()n of 1040, olmervcd : 
We will do well to remember that, in a Statu hko ours the iot<TCHts of the 
people and those of the Government are fundamentally idenlicnl and that the 
differences in ideology as between different sections aie fur the most part Buper- 
ficial and transient.’' 

^ A communique from Hyderabad ( Deccan ) said that tho Ni/nm’H Govonunont 
invested a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Government of India;! percent 1913-42 
Defence Bonds. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement fiom Waidhaganj : “I have read and rc- 
read with shame and soriow an ollicial account ot the i-ool calculated and unpio- 
voked Border of a Muslim family, including an infant girl three :^carB old. 
Though Eajendi a Babu is doing gloiioiis work on behalf ot communal peace in 
Kmar, it is impossible for me to suppress my own opinion on this cruel crime. 
Xhe perpetrators, whoever they may be, have done no good either to themselves or 
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to their religion, if they have any, or to this country* This I say apart from my 
views on “Ahimsa”, I suggest that on no ground, even of violence, can such 

murders be defended ‘T therefore, advise the perpetrators, with all the force 

my words may possess, to deliver themselves up unconditionally to the authorities 
for such punishment as the latter may think fit to award,” 

A number of resolutions were passed by the Anti-Separation Conference at 
ICumbakonara. Mr* M. Y* Shareef presided,— The main resolution which 
was unanimously carried, stated : “It is the considered view of Musalmans 
from all parts of South India assembled at the conference that the two- 
nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim Community 
in India for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also be 
definitely detrimental to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would 
further result in the disintegration of the whole country which has all along been 
treated as such, and that it would eventually lead to internal strife, thereby 
exposing the country to foreign exploitation.” 

10th. A Press Communique from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King Emperor 
approved the award of the Victoria Cross to Second Lieutenant Premindra Singh 
Bhagat of the Crops of Indian Engineers.” 

The possibilities of fabrics produced from indigenous silk on handlooms in 
Bengal being used for the manufacture of parachutes were being investigated by 
the Government of India. 

The Bengal Government decided that during the period of an emergency, the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly would sit from 9 A.M. to 12 noon and the Council 
from 2-15 p.m. to 4-15 p.m* 

Mr. Gopinath Singh, General Secretary of the U. P, Congress Socialist Party 
was arrested at Lucknow under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Rules, 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan opened another Red Shirts Camp near the Shah 
Alam Bridge in Peshawar district* 

Dr. P* V, Naidu, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in an 
interview in Madras, declared : ‘Tt will be a tragedy if the Hindu Mahasabha 
is committed to any form of ‘direct action’ under the present circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje observed at Nagpur : “It will be suicidal to the Hindus to embark 
on any programme of ‘direct action, at the present moment.” 

The Budget session of the Mysore Representative Assembly met under the 
new leformed constitution, 

A Press communique from Simla stated that the Government of India and the 
Government of Buima were anxious, if possible, to reach an agreed solution of 
the vaiious problems relating to Indian immigration into Burma* As a result 
of preliminary discussions both Governments were of opinion that a stage had 
been reached where personal negotiations offered a reasonable prospect of success. 

11th. Acting for the "Argonaunts”— a non-party youth movement of the Demo- 
cracies— a group of Oxford Youngmen comprising Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans, issued a piogramme designed to solve the Indian constitutional dead- 
lock. The signatories constituted theinselves into an initiative group to be known 
as the Indian Collaboration Committee. Their plan, inter aliat declared that 
Indian Home Rule should be vested in the Viceroy and the Viceroy should 
create a National War Cabinet composed of prominent Indians. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje in a circular which he issued to all the members of the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha (from Calcutta) expressed the view : 
“That this is not the time for going to jail by launching direct action.” 

12th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha interviewed 
at Wardha regarding the Madura resolution of the Mahasabha on 'direct action’, 
said : “I cannot say whether it will be modified, revised or dropped in Calcutta. 
As a war is on and as the international situation is worsening it is essential 
that we should be knocking at Government’s door for admission to the Army, 
Navy and Air Porce. India, particularly Hindus, should avail of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the war and be ready for defending the country.'* 

Responsible section of tribes in North Waziristan took a reasonable view of 
events in Iraq and expressed relief at the restoration of constitutional Government 
in that country. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a number of messages from General de 
Gaulle and the heads of various Allied Governments, acknowledging the coutri* 
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bufcion of Es, 2,00,000 made from the Viceroy^ War Purposes Fiuul and express- 
ing keen appreciation of India’s generosity, 

13th. Members of the All-India Committee of the Tlindii Malmsaldja met, m 

Calcutta and had an informal discussion about the questions lo be considered at 
the meeting of the Committee. „ , ^ . 

Captain Nimbakar, General Secretary, Hindu Sahha, in a Ud('*i'ram to Mr. V. 
D. Savarkar, said: “All Madras members of the All-1 ndiii Ooninutlce wiih the 
exception of one, are opposed to direct action.” 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee addressed an appeal to Mr. A. K. F.i/lnl ifiiq, Cie Crngal 
Premier, stating inUr alia : “We are at the cross-roads of liistory. India has to 
come to a decision whether her Hindu and Moslem sons shall pluij;,io her into 
primeval darkness under cover of which they are (o thrust the <laa into t*at*h 
others’ hearts or they are to carry on the civilizing and nationalndng mis.'^inn 
founded by her sons of the last generation.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, presiding at a meeting* of the Kindsa De- 
fence of India League, held at Oakover, Siniia, obscived : “We arc one, ne 
should be one, and we must remain one.” 

Dr. Khan Saheb, ex-Premier of the Frontier Province replying In an address 
presented to him at a public meeting at Srinagar, held nndcr the auspieeH of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, said that India t‘oi:ld not make 
any progress unless communalism vanished and the people uerc uniteii. 

14th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasalilia. at, ilw meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr, V, 1). Savarkar, (b‘'nl<‘tl to 
recommend to the All-India Oommitteo not to give cllecq, to flu* Jladura 
resolution on “direct action” for the time being in view of the di'toiioration in 
the communal situation.— The other resolutions discussed by tlio Working 
Committee related to census, communal riots in ilifTeroiit provinct*H, const nnoivn 
programme, organization of volunteers, military training and the havoc ciualml 
by the cyclonic storm in Barisal and Noakhalu 

Sir J, P. Srivastava sent a telegram to Mr. Y. i). Savarkar: “rniled 
Provinces solidly against direct action in any form in exiHling iniemalioiml mul 
internal situation ; Hindus stand to lose greatly by any such pn'cimfate move, 
We must concentiate all our energies on nulitanzation and uidiistnali/, uimi.” 

Acharya Kripaluni in the course of an article on “(’onimimal I hots and 
Satyagraha” asked : ‘‘Gan an effective non-violent way to tackle the iMiiuminal 

E roblem be devised when peaceful negotiations fail V” AiiMucniig tin* fpK^stion 
imself, Acharya Kripalani said : “If wc lulc out violence ami li vve me not to 
rely exclusively upon martyrdom, we have, in my oiunion, to dovmc houio Hchemo 
of non-co-operation.” 

When the All-India Committee of the Hindu l\Ialiasaidia met in Cabmtta, a 
resolution drafted by the Working Committee HimgcHling that (he Madflra 
resolution on ‘duect action’ should not be im})ltmuMiUni, was pla-*cd before the 
meeting. Jhe resolution was proposed and seconded liy Dr. H. S. 'Mormio and 
Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee, respectively, but its consideration was pohtptimil, 

15th. The All-India Committee of the IJindu MaluiHabhn, at. its hehiwon in Caleufin 
{as recommended by the Woiking Committee) passi'd by an overwhelmim’ 
majority a resolution that the question of launching a eamfiae-n of «lne>‘t aetioii 
on all-India issue and scale, as suggested by the Mmluia rt*so{utiun i»e |H)slpoued. 
—The Committee anived at the decision taking into eousHlerahon th(‘ dt*^eloj>. 
meats since December D)40, both national and internal loiial and pai inuilai ly in 
view of the “widespread and oigaiiizcd aggrcbsion on lluHlun” nhirh, if wns 
stated, was their paramount duty to resist and eiush, ami also m \u\\ of the 
fact that the war was lajndly aprom-liing India on both lioiitieis. 

Great concern was expressed at the eoiumunal riots lu Dacca, Ahmcdahml. 
Bombay, Cawnpoie. Bihar yiuiiecf, Bhiwuiu (Punjab) and olher purls oi ihe 
conntiy by the Woiking Committee oi the All-Imba Hindu Muhasahlia in a 
resolution adopted at Its meeting in Oalcutta. Dr. Shvania Prosud Mnkluu lei* 
presided. " ^ 

ICth. The inquiry into the oiigin and eiicimistanees of the l)aeea riots was 
reamed at Dacca before Mr. Justice Me Nair (President) and iMr. W. Me l-^hurne 
who constituted the Inquiry Committee. 

Mr. K. M, Miuishi. Borne Miiustei in Bombay’s former Coui'icsn < Mivcininent, 
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issued a statement from Bombay, drawinf^ attention to the urgent need of 
restoring communal harmony in the country. 

Tributes to the memory of Mr. C. E. Das were paid at a largely attended 
meeting in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, on the occasion of the 16th anniversary of his death. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing the students of the Gujarat Vidya Mandir 
at Ahmedabad, made an appeal to face any communal disturbances that might 
occur again with God on their lips. 

I7th. Sir Bertram Stevens, Leader, Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, in an address on “Problems of Today and Tomorrow.” in Calcutta, 
declared: “India can fight a total war as much as any other country. This is a 
war of production, and India’s potential output is immense. This is a crisis of 
production on the Allied side and Britain’s need of the production of India and 
the Dominions is intense. At all costs this output must be expanded, even if 
economic life is transformed.” 

Acharya Kiipalani, Geueial Secretary of the A. I. 0. C. issued instructions for 
the guidance of Satyagrahis and Congress Committees after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

A PiesB Note from Simla stated : *‘The Government of India have decided to 
establish an Advisory Panel of Accountants, consisting of not more than ten 
leading members of the Accountancy profession in this country. Its function will 
extend o\er general Accountancy questions relating to the terms of contracts for 
war supplies such as those beaiing on the system of payments, profit peicentages, 
the scope and extent of the check to be applied on the accounts of contractors, 
etc. “Its functions will be purely advisory in character, but in view of its composi- 
tion, the opinion expressed by it will naturally carry great weight both with the 
Government and Industry. 

A statement on the nature and extent of Government assistance to weavers in 
the Mysore State was made in the Representative Assembly, in reply to a question. 
The Dewaii- President presided. 

A Picss Note from Nagpur re : prohibition in the C. P. contained the obser- 
vation : “There is little doubt that a considerable pait of the money formerly 
spent on diink is now being utilized by the ex-addicts to provide better food 
and clothing for their families. There is also the general opinion that the pro- 
hibition of country liquor has helped many persons to reauce, or clear their 
debts.” 

18lh. The anniversary of the declaration of General de Gaulle, that Free France, 
under his leadership, would continue the struggle side by side with her Ally, 
Great Biitaiu until final victory was attained, was celebrated in all cities and 
towns of the Free French Empire. 

At Chandernagore a meeting was held under the presidency of Lieut. J. M, 
Massontier, at which all the French officials and principal citizens were present. 

'J'hc Government of Bengal formulated a comprehensive scheme for the control 
of lepiosy in Bengal. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad, referring to the communal situation in the country, in 
the coiiise of an interview at Wardhaganj, observed : “The best and the only 
etlccfcive check is mutual trust and goodwill, but the foundations of these are 
being sapped day by day by communal propaganda ” 

Ills Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, prorogued the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. 

lOtli. The Eao Committee on Hindu Women’s rights to property signed its report 
at Simla. 

Besides recommending an enlargement of its terras of reference the committee 
recommended that where provincial legislation was immediately necessary to give 
Hindu widows the right of succession to agricultural property, such legislation 
should be undertaken without delay. 

A communique from Simla stated that the Government of India decided to 
establish an Indian purchasing mission in America. 

20th. Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, outlined his ideas as to the manner 
in which the post-war economic reconstruction in India should be carried out. 

Sir Jogiudra Singh, ex-Minister, Punjab Govarnment, in the course of a talk 
on “solidarity in this critical hour” declared : “Leaderless, India is dispersing 
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its fi-ftfchered harvest of a country. They who ought to mourn, rejmco at the 
TaJedv* they who claimed to be custodians of India’s united resolve to lead 
her from poverty to power are dumb. They are unable to utter the word which 
would serve India to take her full share in saving the spirit of man and his 
heritage, the much coveted but ever illusory freedom.” 

Slat The laying of the foundation of the first India-owned Bliip-building yard was 
performed by Dr. Eajendra Prasad, a former President of the Congress at 

"^A^^state^nt issued over the signatures of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, l^lrs. Rames- 
wami Nehru, Mrs. Vijoylaxmi Pandit, Raj Kumari Ainrit Kuiu* and others of 
the All-India Women’s Conference in reply to the British Women's message to 
India’s Women, observed inter aha : “Let us point out the anomaly of British 
women asking India, though a slave nation, to help a slave ownt'r in distress 
instead of asking the slave owner to undo the wrong aiul cure himself of the 
initial sin and thus ensure the moral justness of his position.” 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, replying to an address at Vizagapatam, observed : 
“Attempts are being made by the enemies of Indian nationalism to divide our 
country into various sections on the ground of the exisieht‘e of ddlcrcnt races, 
religions and culture, but whole country had believetl the theory of ditlcrent races 
and cultures. India had not only a great part, but was destined to have a 
great future. We are one and shall continue to be one.” 

The Governor of U. P. sanctioned the payment of compcnsiitiaa to cane- 
growers in the Barabanki, Hardoi, Sitapur, and Kheri distneds at the rate of Rs, 
15 per acre for surplus cane* 

Dr. 0. E. Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, in an interview in 
Bombay, observed: “I believe the installation of a National (lovornment composed 
of representatives of the war-minded parties and organizations wiio are prepared 
to postpone consideration of the bigger issues till after the war ih necessary 
if the country is to be roused to a proper pitch of enthusiasm and give fuller 
and more cordial support to Great Britain. 


22ijd. Mr. Jaranadas Metha, M. L. A. (Bombay) speaking at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, expressed the view that the Indian National Oongresn had practically 
liquidated the political work for which it had stood for nearly bO yeais. Thu 
meeting was organized under the auspices of the Radical Democratic, Party and 
the National Democratic Union. 

Five persons were injured in a clash in Bombay that occurred iietweeii two 
crowds belonging to different communities, when the police mutlo a lathi charge 
and opened fire to dispeise the mob. 

In a telegram to the Governor of the United Provinces, Paiulit Mudan Mohan 
Malaviya requested the Government to inquire into the Agra dull incidout ami 
suggested that Hia Excellency’s Government should make, it (dear that, until 
detenus were tried and convicted they should not 1)0 trt‘atctl m friminalw ami 
should enjoy the piivileges that detenus enjoyed before the new rules came into 
force. 


23rd. The communal situation in the different parts of the couufry w.is diHcusBod at a 
conference of Bengal Congress workers with Dr. Rajcndra Pni^ml, a member of 
the Congress Working Committee and Acharya d. B. Kripalam, (reueral 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, in the B. P. 0. 0. nflicc*. CalcMitfa. 

The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, handed over to thi* Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund a sum of Es. 79, 999 as a contubutKm from the o/Ucers 
staff and employees of the State Railway’s Coal Department. 


24th. The Government of Bengal sanctioned grants of Its. IVXVIit) as agri(mltural 
loans, and Es. 60,000 for gratuitous relief for the cyclone aficeted areas in the 
Bakargan] district. Total giants made for the district amounted to PbOOUUG 
and Es 1,00,000, respectively. ’ 

Sir Ziauddia Ahmed Vice-Chancellor of the AHgaih Univoisity and Dr. R. C. 

Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University informed Mr. Rohini Kumar 
Chowdhury the Education Minister of Assam of their de(‘iHion to juropt the invi- 
^tion to attend the meeting of the Select Committco of the Abhuiu Univortity 
jDiii in tne first week of July. 

®^“kherjee and Sir Azis-.ul Huq, Vicc-Chanc.ellor of the 
S ile Belrot signified their willingness to a) lend tho meeting of 
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h* The death occurred in Calcutta, of Mr* G. 8. Dutt, I. 0* 8. (retd.) the Pounder 
of the Bratachari movement in Bengal. He was 59 years old. 

Mahatma Gandhi permitted Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, 
Bombay Government, to resign from the Congress. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, Chairman of the Scindia Company observed in 
Bombay, “No facilities, either for the steel required for the hulls of ships nor 
for ships have been seemed for the proposed ship-building yard by the Govern- 
ment of India from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, referred to two points raised 
by Mahatma Gandhi, namely that those Congresemen who favour violent resis- 
tance must get out of the Congress and shape their conduct just as they thought 
fit and that a Congressman might not directly or indirectly associate himself 
with a gymnasium where training in violent resistance was given. 

1 , His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, while addressing a meeting of the 
Darjeeling War Committee, observed : “Let the slogan be ‘lend to defend.’^ 

Subscriptions to the Second Defence Loan for the week ending June 21, 1941, 
amounted to Rs. 50, 20, 000. The grand total of subscriptions to all Indian 
Defence Loans up to June 21, 1941 was Rs. 60,26,63,000. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorensen suggested reconsideration of the 
oolicy regaiding shipping and ship-building yards with a view to considerable 
expansion. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that enquiries were progressing as regards the earliest 
late when productions of ships in India would be possible. Certain provisional 
steps had been taken with his and the Government of India’s support. 

t. There was a renewed outbreak of Hindu-Moslem rioting at Dacca. The police 
lied a round in order to scare away a riotous mob on Nawabpur Road. In view 
>f the recrudescence of the communal disturbances, the Riots Inquiry Committee 
lid not sit. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a meeting of lawyers at Dacca, urged them 
.0 form a peace committee with men of different communities. He said that they 
hoLild agree at least to maintain peace, and use no violence. 

Dr. Piasad, accompanied by Acharya J. B. Kripalani, later left for Calcutta. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, Congress members, walked out as a 
irotest against the disallowance by the Dewan of an adjournment motion which 
lad been held to be in order by the President of the Council and for which the 
eave of the House was given. 

. Disturbances continued at Dacca. The police opened fire on an unruly mob 
it Lnxmi Bazar. 

A Press Note from Simla announced that a school for the training of A. R. P. per- 
lonnel on the lines of A. R. P. staff school in England would be opened in Calcutta. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya J. B. Kripalani on their letnrn to 
Calcutta trom Dacca, met the local Congress and Mahasabha leaders as also 
eaders of the Moslem Community, to discuss with them the communal situation 
n the province and to devise means for restoration of communal amity. 

The determination of the Indian Christian Community to do its utmost in 
.aking its share in all measures in connexion with the successful prosecution of 
.he war, was reiteiated at the Punjab Indian Christian Conference at Lahore. 
Diwan Bahadur S. P. Siugha presided. 

The question of the privileges of the Mysore Legislative Council and its mem- 
Ders in relation to articles in the Press was discussed in the Mysore Legislative 
Council. The subject aiose from an editorial in a local Kannada daily imputing 
sertain motives to the Congress Party in the House in asking supplementary 
luestions on a question. There was a full discussion and the President promisea 
,0 consider the matter and give his ruling. 

The Poona Journalists’ Association passed a resolution protesting against the 
3 rder issued by the Government of Bombay under the Press Emeigency Powers 
A.ct demanding security of Rs. 1000 each from the Yeshvant Press, where the 
daily Kal, Poona, was printed and from the publisher and printer of the paper 
L-espectively because of an alleged objectionable article publised in the issue of 
May 25, 1941. 

1 . The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona 
passed a resolution affiiming that India’s political piogress was only possible if 
the Democracies won the war. 

11 
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Notes on Indian History 

Tt has truh been said that a history of India that reveals (lie whole panorama 
Af the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its aotiuvl slia]ic and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be wntton. Jlie maieriala 
for drawing such a vast outline and makinp; such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not vet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected skcii'li which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ‘‘scientific history^* 
has however, been steadily emerging out of the mist pint veils the immensity of 
India’s past-a mist which (thanks to the labours ot the invcstigatois) has pcr<*epti})Iy 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one (*an now make one’s 



and there by a few stray y i , i 

“nebulae” have probably, a depth and density to be measmtHl only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now miiko our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and. at last, look like a far-away blank, black Sidxcrulc beyond the galaxy 

of human lemembrance. , _ i it , t> t 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such ga])S and blanks, l^eyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the runjab (ILd) H. G.). dm galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not lar exU‘nd. 'rherc aic too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nobuhu licyond that time stilL 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in ainnidancc, 
wiUi fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemjjorary (Ireidc testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscnptionul ami other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of coinse, an imnuaise m\m of 
’’documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less lluid, \olafilo state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always Iain l)y the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, t'ouiM, aritdai'lh aiul any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outhulc. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, genmally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in rccoiisiiueting, *‘on Hi-ientifio 
lines,” the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has Immui, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scicniifii* line the misHing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other eount.iy, shunUl do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton ho may have l)t*cn able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can ho imulc iie^iurt with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, relmiouH and Hoeiul 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. Finm cnins, tahh‘sotc., 
we can built a possible or even piobable fianie-woik of ohronoh^'y intti wbirii wo 
can put our little bits of tested facts accoiding to one possible plan oi other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynaHtu; hucccsskui, wai and ronquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of luHtoiy. Ihil it is not the <-om- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an oiganic pioei's.s of cMdulum. Ho 
we have to distinguish between structural or moiphological Juhtory aiul organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in companson with some other anfieut ctuin- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “matenalH” foi wnlui!' tin* first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as wo saw, do not cm rv ns much b<>yt>nd 
the time of Budlia and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0. Uircnlly, Iiowi‘ver, ii 
very old and, appaicntly, a high order of ^ civilisation Ims licen unemtbed in the 
Indus Valley in the runjab and in Hind, which accmdmg to current, oiliciul 
beliefs, is of the Sumeiian pattern, Thebiiiicd cities now discoNcied bung to light 
not only veiy inteiesting features of a cuilHation thin mg in (In* western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, ms-oiding to theimmmori 
view, yet migiated into India), but they even put into our liands intiMf'stiog elues 
that may eventually help us touniavel many of the riihllcK of our Yrdio uiul lamt- 
Vedic history Jhe lantiik cult, lor instance, may have older and tlccptu* roots in 
the soil of India tMii have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing cunUmipora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet lieea unearthed in 
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ther parts of the sub-continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
he Indus Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into Western India— the 
^hole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
ixception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light^ level)— probably 
ly the races and civilisation of Summer. 

We are still in the diiskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
0 the dates, oxigins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
lut also of the Dravidians and Indo* Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
v^hen and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aiyan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
;ration be admitted, ws have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
treams of immigration, Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
he critical turnings and ‘‘sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
vill lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
haractei’istics. 

The Eigveda 

The Eigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
vidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
and of ‘Tive Elvers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then giaciually, beyond the 
/indhya Eange which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
'Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
ind driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, 
itill continue to live. In considerable parts they weie also absorbed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture. And in being absoibed they did not fail to impart 
jome little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so 
nuch of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation, The process of 
Aryanisation in language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of 
iifierent shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboiiginal races that have almost 
cept aloof fiom Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become 
oart and parcel of the Aryan system* The Aiyan isation of the Dravidian peoples, 
jspecially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
Diocess. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
dso in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
3ven subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimila- 
jon of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
ated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of the 
[ndo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
iiversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, peihaps, be claimed for 
;he political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the diversity 
which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of jarring elements 
>f races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultuie which have never known 
iinity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of course, the 
introduction, in later times, of the fc’emitic religions— Muhammedanism and 
Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the Aryo- 
Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn inth the sphere of influence of what we may call 
the genius of India, In other words, a slow but sure piocess of cultural assimilation 
aven of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had risen as a 
‘revolt” against oithodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt fiom within- and which 
dominated the situation in India foi several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the paient religion. Jainism and 
many other old or later ‘’revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuiies living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultnies, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the woild. And it can be 
easily shown fiom fads that this staying power has been in evidence not only^ in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which ever swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan I ovfQv-tmd the final 
Bubiugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomiHshed lact only for 
a time during the reign ot the great Mogul Erapciors-India hail boon, it should bo 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and ciihuro for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered furlher that whon the Ilritish 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native^ help and allianon) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider AU and 1 ipu hnllan ni the bputh 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the nuns ot the 
Mahammcdan Power in India, 

Unitary Indian Empirr 


But there were and still have been other factors which, lo I'Omc extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and eoticrent pnlUical anil mihtaiy 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the <heat Koniiin Einpirn of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparenUy, no coniioc(ed retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Eiucs and ruinas spiMk. Hut as far 
as appearances go, an unitary centralised, Indian Empire was llio exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not, a cminiioti 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural aiul institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought br.i\i*Iy, for (he 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradilion, and for ihcir Kacrud 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely lought for tlio “rotate” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her cuUiue did not favour th(» formation 
and consideration of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly imdcislood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many foims of ccnlralisrd Slab* control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordiiiating Principle was Dharma (the Primopln of hmnau 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for (•xuniph*, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanmit aileeiaiUM} to (ho 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kuiivsiiip that mi'jjit function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live thou.-h kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little alluctctl by (he accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spilt of Dharma { which should nol. be translated as ndigion ) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or cvtu all-h\uig values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant agi'i'chsive, ‘^predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upamshads aie clear and courageous in their coiUM^ptiun of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras ( or Oodes lading down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their fixcmitiou of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “lefoiming” movemcniH have (ended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living bmng. ThcHc 
forces operating thiough the ages tended to produce in the Indian daniicH and masHCH 
a common disposition not quite favouiabic to tJio formalion and conhidciutiou of an 
unitary military state for purposes of ottence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian Ili'^toiy which is lopri'scntcd hy llm Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and U|)amBhdas), (he vaiions t^iitias ( or Digi^sts ) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Kamayana and Mahavarata), i’uianiiH and dantias (our stuto- 
ment here is not anything like full), we poBScss (unU'ss one is ju'cpiucd to giant tlio 
claim of the Puianas lecently put forth in their behall (hat they do conhiin mate- 
rials for reconstructing a faiily connected chronological luslory bc-'inmni*: wilh the 
very earliest times) veiy little piecise and connocl,cd ndoimalion liu' tin* i.iirpose oi 
wilting a political histoiy both copious andconectus t,o fad.s and (hen ciuonological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, piactices and iiihtitulioiiH ol th<‘ tinn^H we dej 
possess a very full, informing aud instinctive proscutnlion. Aii<l nflcr nil, wlmt is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sket.dics and drawingH of 
ancient oiders and specimens ot ideas, bclids, and prncliccH that cMhlcd in India, 
But oitener than not their reviews and retrospects have licmi nuule fioin modora 
staiiclpoins, "^th modem notions, ciiteria and standards of ((‘sting fju'ts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measuic, to iindci stand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a dillcrent kind, and (Jiuinot; 
tlierefoie, be lepiesented as only the first uncertain and timid stepB taken on the 
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road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of oiiginal and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India in’dves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-ioller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

After his death shortly afterwaids, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Gieuk invadeis who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Eivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Ohandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthcnes, who was sent by Seleueus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tio 1 was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta’s son was Bindiisara who was succeeded by Asoka {269-231 B. 0), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding^ their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stage, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest^ and devoted itself to the rnuch more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authoiity and power for the purpose of transforming Budhisra, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Paithia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kiishan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. Apeak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
{Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Ohandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
adrainistiation, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouiagement to art 
and literature, a gloiious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pikrim Ea-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened, Towards the end of the fifth Century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
reconstruction of ancient Brahmaiiism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
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eBDficialW by the literature of the Purans ; but this revivinp; prorrss wafl, very 
iSv a process of quiet adaptation mid peaceful asBimilation). JShiro than a 
Siv had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dyiias y bcfoic there loso another 
CTPat and enliahtened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the uieatest 
of the Indian ruleis in historical timea-Asoka. Lraperor riarsiia, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in f.lie hci^iniuiiu; of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his Reeal prowess, his hi{;li iiilelleetiial 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his relip.ious outlook. An airomit of 
bis tiniBS has b66U left by a CbinssGj Hucn^ Isianji, by iianic* lii tliut, liuliii is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 


After the death of Earsha, and gradually with the cmergcnco of Tiulia into 
what may be called the medieval period, the coiiditions wlin-li liiid made tho 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearl} dihappoan'd, and 
India was thrown into a state of political contusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant intcinecine stnto provuilciL iSome 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on tin* siage; hut 
such events were few and far between. In the t?oiith ot India was hiong onaottai a 
very interesting but involved drama m which the Andhiaa, Ihillavas t'iialiikyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashraere in the North, Ivanauj in tin* and 

Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital S(‘eiu‘s tind ovtuils of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not tr> to make a i(*vic\v of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and comploxity of tiu* goumil 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the liKMd t!ie Itojput pthver 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatiias (the ivairior aiul ritling cuhIc) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition that the waves ot Mohaniedaii invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of Urn 7th contury had to 
encounter and ultinaately bear down. Guziat, Mahva, Ajnu*r, Kananj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Kajput aBcemiancj— a <lrama mo full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism ami sac iifico tor llu* sacnal eauHo 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as nuMiels 
which future generations of patriots in any conntiy might well try to emulate. 
Though Kajput opposition w-as borne down in Northern Imlia by the eml of tho 
twelfth eutury, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animaU’d it Hur\niMl (lie crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajraere over which Prilhvi Ihij, the hero, tiio 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Ifimlii ruIeiM, hml held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indopoiulenee were Btill factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— A khar, .luhunuir, Slonhiahun atnl 
Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some otlieis have narrated tlie story, and it (*onsilu((?H 
one of his proudest annals in the vast arehivos of the Himlu glory in India. Ah 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it Mhouhl be mded, tho great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the fust Mahamnu'd.ui luipaet ‘ was 
in the seventh centuiy shortly after the passing away of the Tiophcl, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards tlio end of the IJUi, 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or linul Hnhjujaiif>u of India! 
and there is another thing to bo noted, iliiulii power fell not beeausii its rehiHlam^e 
was weak and its biavery and heroism in the iield was not hjodvcd by mlcquato 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and iJrepaialKni, 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India woie maikcd by u conspicnouM lack 
of political unity and solidaiity. But they weic by no mcaim unimporlant and bancii. 
It was not a ‘daik” Age. In the Gupta penod and in tiio ccntiuicjH before and aher, 
a maivellous piocess of social, cultuial and religious icconhimciiun was going apace* 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four' VaniaH or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of lite) was luung liansfonueil through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication winch nnuh* society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more comi)lcx. Tin* mnuence ot BiitUiism, 
Hellenism and that of ]\Iongoloicl races also led to aihipt.itions and asMimilationH* 
in many important directions in the older oidei of Indian cimtoms and iUHtitnlions! 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a i>henomenon of tlu' gr(‘at(*st import- 
ance The Vedic religion survived but it was tiansformed. dJie Piiranas and luntras 
renewed and gave a new expiession to the Sanatana Dharma, In the domain of 
liteiature, art (both useful and fine), science and inathematics, plulosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuiies weie also productive of fiuits that were and hi ill are of 
the gieatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
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Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
oasters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
hat an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
I'ily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
)t India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
)olitics. 

^ But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
)olitics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
lontinue ^ the ^ story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
hese periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
aiown. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
hould like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
ighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
if initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
iften powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
he Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g, those in Bengal ) 
vould, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
;reat Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
idministrators, Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, duinng the 
dohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent* 

The Mahammedan bole 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
d the kingdom of Delhi from IPiithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
ndia as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
f their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
hey did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
adly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
ome of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
he soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
he Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 

0 breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as Indians offspring, 
’’here was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
ven a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
sligions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g. in 
ufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
jhrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
omage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
wo in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
atrona^e extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
Iso fruitful of very fine result. Indians wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
E the whole civilised world. In fact, Ameiica or the West Indies was discovered 

1 an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
)utch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
)r political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
E such masterful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
le country was in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
'down to the autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty 
ical chiefs “like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
I fighting and governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
Dility, like Shivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
IS high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
id local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta ana 
ikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south, 
nd British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
vals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
1 association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was gianted a 
)yal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
itablishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
iring its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at fiist independent of one 
1 other but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
owever, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
ctensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
cevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 

12 
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of defence which soon became involved in hoBtilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757, The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive sui>port of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its inliiience ana 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by At^ts of J^irliamenfc 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and By these a Governor-treneral- 

in council was made the supreme administrative authority in Iniiia siilijeet to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to bo a coinmcrc-ial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Bepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Grown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also tlio Vit^eroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its rcsponsibiiiiics 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Grown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain nuitlors of secondarv 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on tlie Government. * ^ 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promisin''’ her a “i>ro''res»ivo 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages ancl times of whudi wci^i to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations 
And the Gfovernment of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual tunctimi thou-'h 
It has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some dircctioiiH by a recent 
Parhraentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India Bv ihnt 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the iiroviiicps, wliora 
the • nation-building’’ subjects were "transferred” to Ministers { not rcHiioiisiblo how- 
ever to the lesislatnre ), whilst the more important eiibiccts were "rPHorved’’ Tn 
practice the transfpnce of certain subjects to Ministers /'who were appointod bv 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the tiovernor) meant littla 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which Iiucame in cnriHfl 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government eonlinued’’ lo rernTpi 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies both provii LiUind 4 rJ 
expanefed with non-official majorities, but this placed little Vrer. for cw 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst X Sa 
proceeded to work the scheme, the mam body of nationaliHt fort'cs rm riMvi-nurnffii 
fy the Indian National Congress, would notist cveTlooLt . Niut H”i «^ 
later, under the guidance of Mr C. E. Das and Pandit Motilal nXu TbvZi 
Party, analogous to the present OongiesB Parliamentary Party, was lormwl which 
entered the legislatures, Both provincial and central, in toll ng r u iil ers and ? « 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment lo those cn r isfc 1 wi|¥ the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was I k to " 
dyamhy for a time. Generality, however, the system has worked, hmi i io? JL t 
torily even according to official appreciation, We need not in iir kidar Zkr n 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to^Iend their tvt ? 

the Congress ideology was becoming bolder ZArA a, Z 
adopted a resolution setting as the 4al of India^ comnloio lndci oml 4r or P m!a 

Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The rest i ^of thZliV . 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The fall of France in June, 1940, starbled the world into revi- 
sing its ideas on men and things, on the re-distribution of the forces 
and resources of the world. Men and women came 
betwMn realise that the philosophy of life and conduct 

Russia & Germany which the National Socialism of Germany represented 
has got a revolutionary quality which by its strength 
had acquired a status that could not be ignored any longer. Another 
revolutionary force in the modern world was represented by Soviet 
Eussia. When in the fourth week of August, 1939, these two forces 
came to some sort of an arrangement for joint action, for co- 
operation in the swift movement of power-politics, the world became 
prepared for the World War II of the 20th century. It 1" 

long to wait. By September, 1939, German dive-bombers flew ov&.. 

Poland showering death and destruction, German Fanser Divisions 
rolled over the plains of Poland crushing all opposition. All the 
Allied Powers, Britain and France, who had guaranteed Poland’s 

integrity and unity, who had promised her help, looked helplessly on 

without being able to do their little best for her. And in course of 
eighteen days Poland, as she had emerged out of the first World 
War, vanished from the map of the world. 


Germany and 
Ruesla part 
company 


ranean. 


By 


The months flew by and the western States of continental Europe, 
the area bordered by the Artie Circle in the north to the Gulf of 
Biscay in the south, lay under the heels of Ger- 
many’s conquering hordes. Another twelve months 
rolled by keeping pace with Germany’s march to- 
wards the Aegean Sea and the Eastern Mediter- 
the end of this period happened one of those events 
that leave their mark in history. This was the German attack on 
Eussia in the morning of June 22, 1941. When the Eusso-German 
Neutrality Pact was signed the Soviet Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Viacheslav Molotov, had recommended it to the world’s acceptance 
as a “turning point in the history of Europe, and not only of 
Europe”. The German Press had hailed it as “an important, active 
contribution to the futmu new order in Europe”. To the world 
dominated by Britain and the United States this lining up of the 
two diotatorslups, of the two revolutionary forces represented by Nazi 
Germany and Bolshevist Eussia, was not welcome. In an article 
in a U. S. A. Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, written by a Harvard 
professor, the mind of this world stood revealed. The Pact had sat 
upon the western world as a “nightmare”. But there was hardly any 
relief felt at the break-up of this Pact, as it started another nightmare— 
the prospect, “the possibility that Germany will control the resources 
and the labour power in the vast territory stretching from Bohemia 

to the Himalayas and the Persian Gulf " Whether or not this 

possibility has any chance of fulfilment is still on the knees of the 
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gods. All that one can say, as wo write, is that tho Genimn time- 
table of a S-weehs campaign has been upset, that KiiSbia has almost 
lost the use of the Black Sea, and that the centres of Soviet 
industrial and military productive activities in EusKia proper have 
been rendered more than 60 per cent useless. Speculations with 
regard to the outcome of this fight between^ iliose two mastodans 
among nations have become so prolific that tbero is a danger of our losing 
our sense of perspective, and giving reins to wishful thinking. For, there is 
no manner of doubt that the German attack on Eussia has created 
“mental and emotional confusion” amongst vast sociions of tho population 
in every country. The majority feeling soems to ho that Soviet Eussia 
being the “weaker of the two well-hated dictatorships.” prudence should 
dictate friendliness to her so that the two forcCvS of “world revolution” 
might get exhausted by mutual blood-letting. 

This feeling accounts for the alacrity with which tho British Prime 
Minister has promised all help to Soviet Eussia in the fight into 
British promise of which she has been dragged by tho audiuuty of Gorman 
help to Russia leadership. This promise was convoyed in a broadcast 
speech made in the evening of June 22, tho day on which Gorman 
forces had moved against Soviet Eussia. 

“Any man or State who fights against Nazism will have onr aid,..Wo have 
offered to the Government of Soviet Riissia any technical or Ci'ononiic assifitance 
which is in our power and which is likely to be of service to them... It is not for 
me to speak of the action of the United States, but this 1 will say : if Ihtkr 
imagines that his attack on Soviet Russia will cause the hlighlcNt chvmion of aims 
or slackening of effort in the great democracies who arc resolved upon his doom, 
he is awfully mistaken. ..The Russian danger is our danger and tho danger of the 
United States...’’ 

Mr. Churchill’s “swift pledge of London-WaBhingion aitl to Moscow 
was a shrewd play for his team” said a U. B. A. weekly, Time, 
as it robbed “the week-ending appeasers at homo and 

ciiurcSpr^ isolationists in the U, S. A.” of opporluniiy to fish in 

promises troubled waters. Colonel Charles Lindonbergh, one of 

the leaders of the latter, could only say that tlio now 
turn in the war was “a very, very unusual davoloiiment” ; liis further 
comment that he was “not at all surprised” at it was an assinuption of wis- 
dom that few can accept without a grain of salt. Mr. Church ill’s fdirowd- 
ness was underlined by the U. S. A. Undor-Boerotary of Biato for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Sumner Wells, who imilcsr tho direction of 
President Eoosevelt read a declaration to a Piush Cunfen^nco on Juno 
23, which was nothing more than a paraphrase of wliai tho liritish 
Premier had said : 

*‘...Any defense against Hitlerism, any rallying of the forces opposing IlitlenHm 
from whatever sources these forces may spring, will hasten the eventual <io\vnfull 
of the present German leaders, and will, therefore, redound to the benefit of our 
own defense and seciiiity.” 

But not all in the United States subscribed to this view of Eussia’s 
transformation into a friend and ally of democracy. Mr Ilcrl)ort Hoover, 
Banger o! Commu- President Eoosovelt’s predecessor at tho White House, 
nist revival struck a note of dissent. To them Communism was as 
much an anathema as Nazism. 

“Now we find ourselves promising aid to Stalin and his militant Communist 
conspiracy against the whole democratic ideals of the world ... if wc go further and 
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join the war and we win, then we have won for Stalin the grip of Oomiminisni 

on Russia and more opportunity for it to extend in the world...” 

But the U. S. Administration appeared to have the backing of the 
majority of the people in thinking that Bolshevism in conflict with 
Nazism deserved help as it would be giving hostages 
weakening of behaviour if it desired help from the demo- 

Soviet practice cracies. The feeling was widely expressed that Soviet 

Russia must withdraw or slacken certain of the 
controls that it had established over individual freedom, Mr. Sumner 
Wells drew pointed attention to one of these deprivations — that of the 
“freedom to worship God as their consciences dictate.” This was 
“the great and fundamental right of all people"' which has been 

“denied to their peoples by both the Nazi and Soviet Governments.” 

The hint of criticism and accusation implicit in Mr. Wells’ words 
was taken note of by the Soviet Government, and assurance was 
conveyed to the world that this “right” had not been withdrawn, 
and that the control, if there be any in practice, would he loosened. 
This responsiveness of the Soviet to world opinion has been strengthen- 
ing the hope that the other rigidities of Soviet philosophy and practice 
would be moderated so that the Soviet regime might fit into the 
scheme of “economic democracy^ as it is practised by Britain and 
the United States, and that she will be brought back into “the 
community of Christian nations”. We do not know if these hopes 
will be fulfilled or not. Under the stress of war, and the quickening of 
idealism caused by war, the world has had many such hopes, and 
has grieved over their vanishing. 

The outbreak of the Nazi-Bolshevik war was the most significant 
development during the six months of 1941, the events and trends of 
which form the subject of study of this volume of the Indian Annual 
u 1 • Register, though it burst out at the fag end of the 
E.^N period. We have not seen any interpretation of this 

Africa* event that has been able to get hold of all the facts 

which helped to precipitate it. We have to anticipate 
many of the happenings that have prepared Nazi leadership to launch on 
the attack on Russia with the outcome of which is bound up their hopes 
and dreams of world domination or fears of irrevocable ruin. We have to 
make an attempt to understand these if we desire to face the future with 
knowledge and understanding. The world has been kept enthralled during 
the opening months of 1941 with the epic fight of Greece against Italy, 
and the see-saw of Anglo-Italian alarums and excursions over east and 
north Africa. Antecedent to that, during the last six months of 1940, 
Britain had stood alone in the world facing the greatest crisis in the 
life of her island history of a thousand years. Alone she had fought 
hack the German attempt at invasion of her shores ; alone she had beat 
back the swarms of German bombers and fighters that from a distance 
of twenty-two miles only flew day and night over Britain to crush the 
only obstacle to German hegemony over Europe, to break the imperialism 
that had for about two centuries skimmed the cream off the world’s 
goods. During these months the Italian empire in north and east Africa 
had all but crashed under the blows of Britain’s Imperial Army helped 
by South African, Australian, New Zealand and Indian divisions, When 
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during the last quarter of 1940, desert warfare became possible, Italy took 
the offensive from Lybia and rushed to Sidi Barrani within the borders 
of Egypt. It almost appeared that Italy would be repeating the exploits 
of the German hordes in the low countries — Holland and Belgium — 
and in Eranee. But they were as quickly rolled back to Benghazi by 
the combined attack of ground troops and naval guns. For, the Italians 
had adopted the thoughtless tactics of following the costal route which 
is badly exposed to naval bombardment and concentrated air attack, 
and badly confined by its escarpment parallel to the shore. They lost 
mobility owing to this natural restriction, and lostj all the territory up 
to Benghazi by February 6, 1941. Further south, Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia did not show a better record. By the capture of the 
former the British could sweep the Eed Sea free of Axis raiders, surface 
or underwater ; and the Emperor Haile Seliasso could return to his 
empire. The freeing of the Eed Sea enabled U. S. ships to pour into 
contiguous territories all the materials of war, tho President having 
declared that the territories flanking the Eed Sea to tho Suez wore 
“not a combat zone ” 

This victory sent up British prestige. But it was a short-livod triumph. 
German Panzer Divisions and luftwaffe squadrons regained in course of 
about ten days what the British had won in as many 
ed*toe^etoleve" Benghazi was evacuated on April 4, and tho 

the position Allied troops fell back inside Egypt. A powerful contingont 
of them has been holding Tobruk. And, for reasons 
unexplained, this Axis thrust into the heart of Egypt stands halted. 
In this victory General Hommel used the technique which had brought 
them succcess in France. A wide-fronted advance by widely-dispersed 
mechanized units scattered over the desert expanse west of Eg> pt, tlio 
use of more powerful battle tanks frustrated General Archiltald Wavoll’s 
operations and snatched victory from what the Italians had mado into 
a debacle. Yicby sources speculated that the Germans bad thoir oyes on 
the oases in the regions further south — Siwa and Jarabub, Kufra and 
Owerat. The last two are 500 miles far in the south, near tho margins 
of Sudan and French Equatorial Africa. Things appear to l)o quiot now, 
hut at the end of the year (1941) the desert may hum, and tho Allied 
forces required to face an Axis attack towards tlio Suez, towards tho 
oil lines and wells of Iraq and Iran. In tho Balkan campaign tho 
German _ victory was complete not only in over-running Givoco and 
Jugoslovia but in strategic values. The loss of Croto has cauHod tho 
loss of “the only good advance operating baso in the oaKlcirn Moditoi'ra- 
nean” ; the island of Cyprus which has been under British posaosHion 
for more than 60 years has been placed m peril. As a military sea- 
way the Mediterranean has been choked by the 90 miles bottlo-nock 
of the Straits between Sicily and Tunisia. The Lyliian scono of oper- 
ations would be about 250 miles distant from Croto , Aloxandria 

the final big Fleet base” in the eastern Meditorranoan — would bo iiliout 
340 miles off, and the Suez Canal about 550 milos. Tho oxi)orioncos 
at Crete have proved that any Sea Power which docs not enjoy air 
superiority within the area chosen for its activity is liable to most 
dangerous risk. The destruction of the German battloship— L’ls/wfox-A— 
supports the same contention. 
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And, by the occupation of the six Greek islands — Semothrace, 
Lemnos, Mytilene, Thasos, Skyros, and Melos — Germany has captured 
, a whip-hand over Turkey* The first two can be used 

pressw^^ to choke the Dardanelles ; the third and the Dodecanese 

on Turkey islands lie very close to Turkey’s western coast* 

German bombers have come nearer Syria and Palestine* 
The realisation of the threat to her own peace must have moved Turkey 
to sign the Treaty of Friendship with Germany on June 18, only 
four days before Germany opened her campaign against Eussia. As 
the Eusso-German Pact of August, 1939, had started the present war, 
so it may appear that the Turco-German treaty hastened the 
outbreak of the Eusso-German war* The two signatories to this treaty 
'*bind themselves mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability 

of their national territory” and not to resort to ‘any measures, 
direct or indirect”, against their treaty partner. We have been told 
that this treaty does not in any way go against the one that 
subsists between Britain and Turkey, signed in October, 1939. 
The position of Turkey is not easy. To her south and south 

east Britain stands entrenched ; to her west and north-west stands 
Germany flushed with victory over Britain’s proteges and allies. It 
IB also a historical fact to which the Turkish Foreign Minister, M* 
Barajoglu, referred that Turkey and Germany had “never been in 
opposition in the course of the vicissitudes of world events for 

centuries.” More than any remembrance of past friendship, the 
immediate needs of the Turkish State left no choice to President 
Ineonu and his advisers bnt to yield to the courting of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. We should also take into account the economic reasons which 
must have influenced the negotiations. Only 25 per cent of the import 
trade and 17 per cent of her export trade were with the British 

Empire and the United States, while Germany and her German- 
dominated neighbours provided 62 per cent of her total imports and 
took 60 per cent of her exports. 

We have also to recognise that in signing this treaty Turkey was 
fully aware that her neutrality will be enabling the German High 
Command, if it so willed, to move from the Medi- 
terranean area to an attack directed at the heart of 
Soviet Eussia. In affairs of State friendships are 
based on considerations other than those dictated by 
the heart. It is true that it was Soviet Eussia’s support that 
enabled Mustapha Kemal Ata Turk to build up a national State 
freed from the will-o-the-wisp of Pan-Islamism or Pan-Turanianism. 
That help has evidently failed to give assurance to Turkey in a Nazi- 
dominated Europe. It might also be a consideration that weighed 
with Turkey that in the name of security Soviet Eussia has not 
been above undertaking aggression against weaker States. The Finnish 
war, the absorption of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina are instances of this spirit. It might also be that German 
diplomats were able to convince the Turkish politicians that the 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Viacheslav Molotov, had 
demanded of Germany that she should help the Soviet in gaining 
control over the Sea of Marmora and the Straits of Dardanelles. 


Turkey has 
failed 
Russia 
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This was said to have been done in course of his visit to Berlin on 
November 12, 1940. This demand revived an old ambition of Tsarist Eussia 
that Istanbul (Oonstantinopole) should be restored to i-liristian possession, 
and that Eussia which contained the majority of the Christians 
belonging to the Greek Church should be the State which should 
possess this city on the Golden Horn. We know that the Soviet 
authorities have denied this charge. 

The narration has brought us to the period when the world was 
confronted with the great surprise by the attack of Germany on 

« , , , Soviet Eussia. It does not, however, explain tho 

to placate ^ genesis of the rupture of the Pact botwoon the two 

Germany countries that twenty-two montlis back had been 

hailed as a corner-stone of tho “Now Order” in 
continental Europe. Even as late as June 13, tlio 7'rt,s\s, the Soviet 
News Agency, was authorized to state that Germany had not present- 
ed “any demands” to the Soviet Government ; that Gorman ti-oop 
movements in Germany’s eastern frontiers wero duo to reasons that 
had nothing to do with the Soviet Eepublio; that the recent mobili- 
zation of Soviet reserves and their manoeuvres had for thoir object 
the training of the reserve contingents and tlio cliocldng up of the 
Soviet railway system. The news of the presence of 1, ‘2,000 Gorman 
troops in Finland within 50 miles of the Eussian base at liaiigo boro 
no__ sinister purpose ; any unfriendly interpretation put on it was tho work 
of war-mongers” in the capitalist democracies. Tbero is proof that as lato 
as June 3(1941) the Soviet Government was anxious to conciliate and 
placate Germany and the other members of tho Axis ; on that date it 
•withdrew recognition from Greece due to her “loss of sovoreigntv” 
Earlier, on May 12, it had recognised the pro-Nazi I'jl-Gilaiui ad* 
ministration of Iraq. On April 13, the Eusso-Jap Neutrality Pact 
k was signed at Moscow. M. Stalin came to tho station to soo' off Mr 
pMatraoka, the Jap Foreign Minister— an unprecodonlod honour Ono 
I of the visible effects of this Pact was that 26 out of tho 37 Sovi^f 
mihtary advisers stationed at the Chin^^^ capital (Olumgking) wore 
mthdrawn. On June 11, Sir Stafford Oripps, British ambassador to 
Moscow, returned to London, and an oLaborato annom, cement was 
broadcast that his efforts^ to get any understand ing with tho Union 
of Soviet Socialist Eepublios had been fruitless.” Thouo and oflmr 
matters lent colour to the speculation that t],o Gorman Govermnonfc 
did not directly present any demand to tho Soviet (lovernnumt that 
could be interpreted as any weakening of thoir fricmllv relations 
Eeports coming from the Turkish capital which proved to bo reniaJk-' 
ably correct said that Germany was tryiriLf to trot *V‘nTi{»vir’ 

»nJ indilnc. " ,„,X 

as the only way of obtaining incroasod supplies from Eussia A 
London ilai/y Telegraph correspondent wired m llio third wool- of 
March from somewhere” in tho Balkans tli at tho Soviet hLl stomied 
from the 1st of March all export of oil. This no-ws miL'lit i 
theannonneement published in the U. S. Press that' since M-iS 18 
the shipment of war materials across the U. S. S E bad boon r 
bidden; a later amendment to the news said tbif'nn u for- 

OD th, .hipaenl »1 SiSy fam SJi ° ™ 
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TLese news and speculations showed Soviet Enssia in a concilia- 
tory mood. Whether or not she was unsuspecting is more than one can 
. , say from the facts available at present. We cannot 
■waSff to Stalin had received no warning of 

^ Eusste danger that was approaching his country. In the 

middle of April, Mr. Winston Ohurohill uttered in the 
House of Commons words that were intended to be a warning or 
ought to have been accepted as such. 

“ITiere are many signs that point to an attempt to secure the granary of 
the Ukraine and the oil fields of the Caneasus as a German means of gaining the 
resources wherewith to wear down the English-speaking world.” 

Coming from the quarter that it did, this speculation or warning 
might not have carried weight. But it is no longer a seci'et that 
since the middle of April ( 1941 J the Soviet Govern- 
GenMis of ment had begun to evacuate modern industrial 

machinery and skilled workers from the Baltic States. 

^ In hundreds of cart-loads they were removed to 

the Eussian interior. In course of his New Year’s Day Message M. 
Josef Stalin had declared that the “XJ. S. S. E. was totally mobilized". 
On May 6, he had hoisted himself into the Premiership of the 
Soviet. This step was interpreted at the time as necessary for the 
strengthening of Soviet industrial and military organisations. The 
warning issued by the Soviet Government on March 8 to Bulgaria 
that by allowing entry of German troops into her territories she was 
leading not to the consolidation of peace in the Balkans but “the 
extension of the sphere of war” into that area was a pointer to 
Eussian anxiety ; at the same time the Soviet ambassador at Berlin 
pointed out in an ofScial demarche that his Government regarded 
Bulgaria and the two Straits as “security zones for the U. S. S. E.”, 
and that it could not remain a passive spectator of events happening 
in territories that affected her security. On April 5 Eussia concluded 
a friendly agreement with the Simoviteh Government of Jugosla'ria 
that had refused to implement the treaty made with the Axis by its 
predecessor in office. Why the Soviet Government did not feel or 
express the same anxiety with regard to Eumania, and did not throw 
in her weight for the protection of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria where 
she could have had direct touch with Britain, is one of those mys- 
teries that must await clearing till, after the end of the present war, 
we have the official histories and non-official memoirs of the various 
Governments and their leaders. 

We are almost tempted to think that Eussia had sufficient warn- 
ing We have quoted Mr. Churchill’s words ; Eudolf Hess, Deputy 
Fuehrer of the Nazi Party, landed in Scotland on 
May 10. These were or ought to have been suffi- 
cient indication that changes were happening in the 
political atmosphere. And Sir Strafford Oripp’s sudden 
departure from Moscow and arrival at London on June 11, and the uncalled 
for announcement that Anglo-Eussian relations were as bad as ever, 
would not bear the innocent construction that has been put upon 
his movements. As against this interpretation we have_ seen an 
American correspondent at Moscow write that the Nazi-Bolshevik 


Cripp’s success 
in his long 
vigil at Moscow 
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differences worsened intio war “wifchouii even the Imowleclge, let alone 
the activity of Cripps.” Yet we believe that he departed for London 
to report success of his 24 months* vigil at Moscow, success which 
Nazi audacity had placed within his hands. And to-day we have a 
Pact signed on July 13, 1941, between Britain and Soviet Eussia. The 
title of the Pact indicated its limited purpose ; it is eniillod— “Agree- 
ment for Joint Action by the Union of Soviet^ Socialist Ecpiihlics 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in tho War 
against Germany.” A conference has been held at Moscow whore British 
eW’ts headed by Lord Beaverbrook and U. S. experts boadcxl by Mr. 
Harriman have met Soviet Ministers to evolve a plan of common 
'work, to draw up a detailed scheme for suppling the various needs 
of the Soviet Eepublic in the materials of war and in {.ho instru- 
ments for the production of these materials on Soviet soil. Wo have been 
hearing enthusiastic reports of the flood of help arriving from Britain 

and the United States. To arrange for the arrival of tlioMo across 
seas and oceans is no easy task ; and tho little that has arrived has not 
enabled the Soviet soldiers to halt the Nazi tank divibiouB and to 

disable Nazi bombers. Soviet soldiers, unaid<^d, have succcoded in de- 
laying the Nazi advance. The world has boon witness to a war butwoon 
Titans. 

The world does not know why Horr Hitler switched off his 
victorious hosts from their advance towards Egypt, ilio Suez Canal, 
Palestine and Syria ; why ho did not support tho 

Exchange ot^goods administration in Syria from tho naval and air 

Rnssia^^TGerinany stationed in tho Italian Dodccunnos Islands ; 

why he should have taken up another enemy 

leaving Britain undefeated in her island homo anil in tho approaches 
to the oil wealth of Iraq and Iran — the oil on which tanlcw and l)ond)or8 
move to attack and victory. We have tried to trace Soviet Eusfcda’s 
policy confronted by a triumphant Germany — one of anxious frioniiliness. 
Up to the time of writing we have not corno upon a single fact 
that could satisfactorily explain Germany’s attack on Eussia. It 
might be that the export of Soviet raw materials and oil to Gormany 
was not satisfactory ; it might also bo that export of industrial oipdinnont 
which Germany promised to Eussia in oxchango v>/as n.s unsatiHfa,ctnry. 
The diplomatic correspondent of tho JDailij Chnuiiclr ( London) iokl us 
sometime in May (1941) that to straighten tlioso out Jiorr liitkirwas 
anxious to meet M. Stalin who had by that tiino become Ghainnau of 
the Council of People s Commissars — tho oipiivalunt to Premiership. Tho 
speculation on this news was that Ilcrr Ilitlor would pn^ss at tdiis inter- 
view for large-scale access to Ukranian wlioat and Catic.jisus od. Jn 
exchange he would give or was prepared to give a. froo lian<l to Eussia 
in the whole of Asia including India and Japan togotlior u'ith jin out- 
let to the Peisian Gulf through Iran , M. Stalin was to guaranico in 
return the existing (in May) frontiers in (astorn nn<l Houtli-easifum 
Europe. It was given out in the same dispatch that Germany was not 
very pleased with the Eusso-Japancse Pact, as it had relitwed Russia’s 
anxiety with regard to her far-off eastern frontiers. Heir Hiller and M, 
Stalin did not, however, meet. Instead came tlio German invasion. 

Why ? We have seen, it stated that tho Gormam General Staff 
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gave if) as its opinion that it did not dare seek **a radical conclu- 
sion of the^ war in the west”, while Enssia was standing intact and 
organized with all the wealth of experience gained at the expense 
of Germany and Britain in this war of machines. A correspondent 
of the XJ. S. A. weekly, Time, wiring from Tokyo, after the outbreak 
of this campaign, said : 

“I was informed in early May that the neji^otiations (over economic demands) 

were insignificant I believe that the negotiations never broke down ; the Germans 

simply attacked when preparations were completed, as the main strategic aim was 
the destruction of the Red Army which is a potential menace to Germany in the 
future.’ ' 


This correspondent had been in Soviet Eussia off and on since 
1932. He was not very hopeful that the Soviet Army would be able 
« to put up as grim a fight as it has done during 
town in Soviet months ; that the Soviet people would 

light well ? agree for long to suffer the inevitable deprivations of 
war. He went so far as to say that “the (Soviet) 

country-side was essentially unreliable”, that “the city population will 
fight well”. He elaborated this thesis by referring to his own ex- 
perience of dis-illusionment with the practices of the Soviet rulers. 

When ho first went to Eussia there were many people who ‘^believed 
profoundly and fanatically in the idea of Socialism'* ; these people have 
fallen under the axes of the various purges. The general people in 
the country-side would not give any particular trouble to the German 
invaders ; most of the peasants “will be satisfied to live” under 
German rule, if they wire supplied with certain consumer goods — 
“shirts, flashlights, bicycles, shoes, radios, etc...” The Soviet people 

have boliod the pessimistic prophecies of this correspondent, Bor, 
without the support of the general population the Soviet Army could 
not have so superbly up -set the German time-table of a quick and 
easy conquest, as it has been the case for twenty-two months since 
the German , Army and Air Force finished Poland within 18 days. 
Without their support and co-operation the “scorched earth policy” — the 
policy that dictated that every thing that could be of use to the 
enemy should be carried away or broken or burnt — could not have 
been made the success that it has been — a policy that was successful 
when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Eussia one hundred and thirty 
years back. 


We have seen that there has been no particular grievance of so 
injurious or offensive a character that could justify Germany’s attack 
on Soviet Eussia. Interpreters of inter-national 
affairs have been driven by the ^ failure of their 
search for a reasonable cause of this war to hark 
back to the distant past, the far distant past, for it. 
has said that the key to the understanding of the 
present titantic struggle may be sought for in the centuries-old con- 
flict between the Slav and the Teuton, just as to the west of 
Germany the cause has been found in the as old contention between 
the Gelt and the Teuton. Prof. Happer of the Harvard University 
who is one of the interpreters I’eferred to above has only varied the 
words in diagnosing the same seat of disease — 


Centuries-old 
conflict between 
Slav & Teuton 

One of them 
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When Germany and Russia do not adjoin each other they are likely to 

be friendiy to each other and remain at peace ; and vvben they are contiguous 

they gravitate into war”. 

This diagnosis suggests that there should be strong buffer States 
between Germany and Russia. But this arrangoment does not 

eliminate all the causes of the conflict—one of which 
Intensified by remains and can be expressed as follows: w^ho will 
^ dominate these buffer Statos, exploit tho economic 

developments lies under their ground and tlio labour 

power that brings this wealth out of the bowels of mother earth? 
This analysis brings us to the heart of the problem— who— Germany or 

g-Qggia shall guide, control and regulate the life of the area fmm tho 

Baltic Sea to the Black Sea which has been demarcatod into tho 
following Nation States— Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, East Trussia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Rumania, Bulgaria. Germany sought a solution oi tho 
problem by the Brest-Litovosk Treaty (March 3, 1918) whicli forced 
Russia to recognise the independence of the Ukraine, to renounce 
sovereignty west of a line drawn from the Gulf of Riga to tho proposed 
Ukrainian frontier ; by a subsequent treaty (August 27, 1918) Russia had 
to renounce sovereignty over Estonia and Latvia and recognise tho 
independence of Georgia, M. Stalin's native province. Tho^ Gorman 
negotiators of these two treaties were fully aware of the political and 
economic need of having small, economically weak and unorganizod 
States between their State and Russia. In tho comlitiona of those clays 
(1918) it was an efficient Germany, with surplus man-power and abounding 
industrial capacity, that could hope to oiganizo these weak States. 
Russia, broken down by the first World War and reeling under a revo- 
lution, was in no position to claim a share in this groat work. Since 
then under Bolshevik control Russia has gained industrial experience 
and strength, has been organized into a modern State, nnlitarily and 
industrially equipped to meet the challenges of tho modern times. There 
has thus developed a keen competition between Geinuiny and Bussia 
which has been moving towards an outburst of bloody enmity l)y the 
urge of a biological force almost. 

The Russo-German Pact of August 23, 1939, an attempt to 

intercept half-way this almost inevitable conflict. For twc!nty-two inunihs 
there was friendliness and peace butwocm tho two eounirics 
^T^uto^c^ — what tho world saw and the world 
aspirations "^9,8 told. But influencoB must liavo been vvorkmg which 
blew up the bridge of reconciliation between them on 


June 22, 1941. And the world has boon turning for liglit to tho pages 
of German history — the history of the m;iRtH'al aspirations, of the poli- 
tical and economic ambitions, of a Herren-volk — a master racjo — out on 
its God-given mission of rescuing tho world liom tho thraldom to false 
gods. In Herr Hitler’s auto- biography of ideas — 1/e/n K(Uiipf — **My 
Struggle' —are to be found many an inspired talk on Ruch material subjects 
as the incalculable wealth and stores of raw matcnals of tho Ural 
mountains, as the unending fertile plains of tho Ukraine that liave boon 
awaiting development since their creation. And tliis development can 
reach its height at the hands of the Nordic race only — tho core and 
centre of which is represented by the Gormans. This ihblo of Nazism 
was incubated in the prison cell of Munich. Twolvo years later when 
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Herr Hitler became Chancellor of the Third Eeich he indicated to a 
follower of his, Herr Hermann Eanschning who later became the President 
of the Danzig Diet, the line of this approach to Eussia. He confessed 
that, perhaps he could not *‘avoid an alliance’* with that country. But 
when he had realised his **aims in the west,** nothing would ^^stop’* 
him from attacking Eussia. Because 

“We must win the victory of the German race-consciousness over the masses 
eternally fated to serve and obey. We alone can conquer the great continental 
spaces . We shall take this struggle upon us. It will open to us the door to 
permanent mastery of the world.” 

Herr Hermann Eanschning resigned, and escaped from the Nazi Party 
to America. He has recorded his talks with “the master** in two books — 
one of which— r/ic Voice of Destruction — published in 1939 — quote the 
words uttered in 1934. We do not come across the expression of this 
racial mysticism in the writings of Bolshevist thinkers and leaders 
though there is enough of Messianic urge in them towards world revo- 
lution and the dictatorship of the proleteriat which will rebuild the 
world on a juster and broader economic foundation. After the experiences 
of the last twenty-five years, after the betrayal of the peace that 
was to have made the world safe for democracy, the men and women 
of the year 1941 are not likely to be enthused over or misled by the 
various slogans that have been hurtling through the ether since 
Democracy, Nazism and Bolshevism threw themselves into a giant 
embrace of mutual destructiveness. 


We ill India whom British State policy has placed in the galler- 
ies to witness the moves and counter-moves of the combatant hosts 
of Teutons and Slavs — we have been warned that 
Frontier fortunes are bound up and interlinked 

countries 'with events that have been happening in the heart 
of European Eussia. With every step nearer the 
Black and the Caspian Seas made by the German mechanized Army, 
the crescendo of warning rises higher, and we are told that we should 
understand the drift of affairs not only in the Eussian battle-fields 
but in the deserts of Egypt, round about Egypt, in Syria and Iraq. 
Anglo-Indian strategists have made enormous efforts to teach us that 
the western frontiers of India were not limited by the Hindukush, 
by Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea, but extended beyond Egypt and 
Palestine ; and her eastern defence arrangements have to be organiz- 
ed in the Chinq. Seas. The evolution of this western frontier of 


India started about sixty-five years back when Benjamin Disraeli 
purchased on behalf of the British Government shares in the Suez 
Canal Company — about 176,000 shares held by Ismail Pasha, the then 
Khedive of Egypt, worth above Es 30 crores. This financial deal made the 
Mediterranean Sea **the life-line** of the Empire to its eastern 
and far Eastern units forming something like a semi-circle or arch 
covering the Indian and Pacific Oceans. To the need for protecting 
this “life-line" have on many occasions been sacrificed the interests 
of the countries about the eastern Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, 
and their independence as States in the modern world has been 
modified into protection by Britain. Egypt has been made into one 
such “protectorate** ; the Turkish Empire has been disrupted ; the Arab 
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prinoipalifcies have not enjoyed the freedom that was promised them when 
they revolted against their Khalifa ; Palestine has become a battle- 
ground between Jews and Arabs under a “mandate” lield by Britain- 
all these developments have taken place bocauso it happened that 
the Mediterranean and the Red Seas were joined by the Suoz Canal, 
and shares in the Company managing the Canal were hold by tlie 
British Government. It is true that not all the schotnos of British 
Imperialists have borne fruit ; England’s ambitioiis scheme for a chnin 
of British-controlled Arab States which would link India with Egypt 
has refused to work according to plan ; the scaffolding of this 
“Middle Eastern Empire” of Mr. Winston Churchiirs dreams has 
remained hanging in the air. But the feelings of tlio countries concern- 
ed are not amiable towards the British Empire tliough hundreds of 
millions of the hard-earned money of British tax-payers liave boon 
sucked into by the deserts of this part of tho world. 


The attempt of Rashid Ali El-Gilaini to got control of tho State 
in Iraq which was baffled by forceful methods adopted hy Britain 
with the help of troops from India was a straw 
The New which directed attention to the way of tho wind. 

slLe?^1882 The joint attempt of Britisli and Russian army cqits 

in ousting Eeza Shah Pelhavi from tho throne of 
Persia has been a success. But the very attempt — tho luxxrssity for 
such an attempt — points to a moral. Sinco tho days of Arabi Pasha 
( 1882 ) the El-Azliar University of Cairo lias tlirongli imbibing the 
teachings of Jemaluddin Afghani been a centre of nntidmptuijilist 
sentiment and activity. Sheik Abdoo who became later tho Jii^ctor of 
the University was one of the earliest of Jonialtidtliu’s disciples. At 
that time the Palace of the rulers did not look kindly on tho 


halls and cells of the University which were ri'sounding with c.rioH 
of reform in religious and iiolitical life. Sinco then with the <iui<dvcn- 
ing of national feeling a reconciliation between the two appears to 
have been arrived at ; the present Rector of tlio University, Slunk 
Muhammad Mustafa El-Maraghi, is ono of tho protagonists of tho 
idea that the Egyptian King should bo inado the Khalifa of Islam, 
This is said to have cemented a now union between tho Palaco and 


the University not quite friendly to Britain. American jiaqx'rs have 
begun to write of the “Palace-Azhar clique” directed against tho 
occupying authorities. 


In Arabia itself the mystery man who is at pn^sont tho King of 
the Hedjaz within which lie Medina and Mecca, Alshd Aziz Ihn Hand, 
is watchful, and quietly and patiently biding his timo, 
Arabia’s St. John Plulhy, wim in tho Jiulijin 

ambitions Civil Service wdien tho first world war hivdm out. 
He was sent on deputation to f.lio I'ersian Cult 
potentates and has chosen to remain in Araliia, a coiivcrt to Islam, a 
guide and friend and philosopher to tho dreamer of dreams who lives 
in the heart of Arabia at Eiyadah but wdiosa Kingdom extends from 
the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, Tho news tliat Si John Pliilliy 
has been released from restraint and cloterition in Britain directs 
attention to the fact that tho object of his chpiiiation on licKalf of 
Sultan Ibn Baud to the British Imperial Go\timncnt is nut looked 
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upon with much favour by the authorities concerned* We do not know 
the details of his offence. His new master's ambitions might be responsible 
for St. John Philby’s sufferings. Owing to the shroud of silence, **the 
deadly silence", that generally covers the desert, we may not know 
the nature of these ambitions. But from hints and suggestions in the 
Press, specially of the United States, we may make a good guess 
about them. Saudi Arabia and Iraq have both been trying to conquer 
the Emirate of Kuweit on the Persian Gulf. The former wants to 
absorb the various islands in the Persian Gulf, particularly the 
Bahrein Islands whose rich oil deposits are being exploited by 
American capital under ^ the protection of Britain ; it also claims 
Aqaba at the northern tip of the Bed Rea. King Ibn Sand with all 
his old-worldliness is fully or has grown fully conscious of the fact 
that modern life moves on oil, whether for purposes of peace or for 
war. His anxiety, therefore, for the oil of Bahrein is a testimony to 
his modernism. Herein he follows the late Shah of Persia, Eeza 
Shah Pelliavi, who is reported to have forced in August, 1940, the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to pay about five crores of rupees annu- 
ally as royalty, thus virtually absorbing all the Company’s profits for 
1939, leaving nothing to the share-holders. The King of Saudi Arabia 
has not as yet resorted to tactics like these. 

The economic and political conflicts hinted at above is a reflection 
of the various ambitions that have been keeping the rulers and 
chiefs of Arabia Proper divided. Since the end of 
a * the last world war we have been hearing a lot 
scheme about a United Arabia or an Arab Pederation. It is 

a curious fact that among the men who pioneered this 
movement there are many who are Christians who from Indian 
precedent should have feared the Muslim majority in the Arabian 
Pederation. But these dreamers of dreams and seers of visions were 
built in the mould of the builders of New India who had risen 
above creed and colour. In Arab countries the scheme of Pederation 
has been halted by the particularistic ambitions of the many ruling 
families. Scions of the family of the late Sherif Hossein of Mecca 
are rulers in Trans-Jordania and Iraq through the grace of Britain ; 
the Wahhabi King of Saudi Arabia is ruler partly through his own 
strength but mainly through the diplomatic support of British Imper- 
ialism. The Hossein family and the Ibn Saud family have been^ main- 
taining a hereditary enmity. Emir Yehia of Yemen was a friend^ of 
Italian imperialists before the present war ; what he is now is diffi- 
cult to understand. In Palestine the driving force of all opposition 
was the Grand Mufti El-Husseini who has been moving about the 
countries of the Middle East organising resistance to ^Britain, He 
fled from Jerusalem to Iraq ; was concerned with El-Gilaini’s coup 
cletat ; from Baghdad he fled to Teheran, and when Eeza Shah 
Pelhavi bowed before combined Anglo-Eussian pressure, he is reported 
to have left Iran for Albania. These dominating figures in Arabia have 
not been able to combine for the defence of their common interests, 
for the advancement of the political status of Arabia in the comity 
of modern nations. Thera was a Treaty of Arab Brotherhood & 
Alliance" signed at Baghdad in April, 1936, providing for a limited 
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unity” between Iraq and Saudi Arabia to which Yemen adhered in 
1937 5 there was the Saadabad Pact signed in 1937 whereby Turkey, 
Iraq, *Iran and Afghanistan bound each other for concerted action. But 
these plans have not brought any concrete good. These failures of 
Arab statesmanship, these separatist influences, may have been of 
advantage to British Imperialism in times of peace, but in times 
like the present they are sources of great weakness and anxiety. It 
is to anxieties like these caused by the conflicting ambitions of Arab 
leaders that one can trace the following confession ; 


“Twenty years of close contact with the Arabs have produced a reaction 
against the romantic notions which remained as a legacy of Lawrence and his braves.” 

Into the picture of turmoil in India’s western frontiers wo have not 
brought the movements of Indian troops and the story of India’s 
help in the organisation of those particular invasions. 
India loses by JVom what we have heard from friends who had been 

hMMilhbOTrtood to Mesopotamia during the first World W.ar, wo know 
^ that the help rendered by Indian troops to the freeing 

of the Arab peoples from Turkish rule earned our conntvymon the 
hatred of the freed peoples. They helped to orgauiso the civil ad- 
ministration in Iraq, to organize the railway system of the country ; 
and their reward was enmity and a quick return to India. Tiio British 
authorities felt themselves helpless in protecting Indian interests and 
defending or asserting the self-respect of our country. Interpellations 
in the Delhi Assembly drew replies from oflicial aioinbors which 
disclosed that injustice to Indians could not expect to bo rouiodiod by 
the British High Commissioners. During tho present war Indian troops 
have marched into Iraq, into Iran, to protect particular British interests, 
economic and political. And we have no reasons to hope that their 
experience of these two countries will be pleasanter tlian tha,t of their 
predecessors. By association with Britain’s imperialist ati ventures in 
the countries east and west of India’s frontiers our countrymen have 
not been winning the confidence and friendship of their immediate 
neighbours. Our rulers have no time to think of this aspect of the 
matter. Bub we have to become aware that tho ill-wUl of our noighbours 
has an evil influence on our “home polity.” If tliis awaronoss grows 
into conviction, the Government cannot ignore it altogether. 


We have made an attempt to understand and explain tho many 
developments that have been making history in India’s wc^storn frontier. 

Japan moves her eastern frontiers Japan’s “China incident” has 

southward yielded very little profit to tho scboinors of “a new 
order in Far Eastern Asia” — of the “Greater East Asia co-prospority 
sphere,” to use a new and extended version of their hopes and ambitions. 
During the last months of 1940, Japan acted as honcist broker betwoon 
Thailand (Siam) and Indo-China, a French possession which has become 
a pawn in the market-place of Far Eastern affairs. Japan does not 
propose to lose the opportunity of having a bite olf this pawn. In the 
last volume of the Annual Register we drew attention to wdiat she 
had extorted as brokerage at the expense of Indo-China for the trouhlo 
taken to negotiate between the two countries. On April 13 (1941) Mr. 
Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign Minister, on his way homo from Berlin 
stopped at Moscow and signed the Soviet-Japan Neutrality Pact, It 
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was of mutual advantage to both the Powers. The public men and 
publicists of the signatory countries hailed it as a great contribution to 
world peace. Without sharing in any exaggerated hope we can see 
that one cause of conflict in the Par Bast was sought to be removed 
by this Pact. It has held good for more than six months, even when 
Japan’s Axis partners have been doing their best to crush Soviet 
Bussia out of existence. It was feared at that time that China would 
be deprived of the solid help that Soviet Eussia has been rendering 
her these more than four years since July, 1937 when Japan started 
the “China Incident.” This fear gained strength when it was seen 
that Japan had been able to move her army corps from Manchukuo, 
that in July she moved her navy, army and air force into Indo-Ohina, 
into her harbours, barracks and air bases. This movement of weapons 
of offence nearer British, American and Dutch-controlled territories 
seemed to indicate that the hour of destiny was striking for eastern 
Asia. With the islands of Hainan and the Spratley group under her 
command, with the Indo-Chinese naval and air bases in her effective 
possession, Japan was well poised for a swoop either on Burma or 
the Phillipines. But something appeared to be holding her back. 

Te understand the reason for Japan’s patient diplomacy one must 
study the geography of this area ; compare her military and 
financial resources pitted against those of Britain 
^^la^oure United States. Geography has made the 

Japan Japanese pessimists with regard to their national position 

as a pigmy by the side' of China. It has made 
them “a sombre and disciplined unit” imparting an element of hyper- 
concentration and hyper-industriousness to their make-up. Geography in its 
material side also is in favour of Japan. Though the distance of 
Nagasaki to Cam-ranh Bay is about 2,000 miles, Japan by posses- 
sion of Saigon, Cam-ranh Bay and of other bases in Indo-China has 
come nearer to Manila and Singapore and from these advance bases 
can attack both as these lie at a distance of between seven to eight 
hundred miles only. If war should break out in this region both 
the combatants will have to risk attack from their flanks. Between 
Saigon to Batavia in Dutch Bast Indies — the centre of the oil wealth 
of this area which Japan should covet — lie 1,200 miles of water over 
which she will have to stretch her supply lines ; on two sides of 
this line lie Singapore and Manila. The Allied Navy moving towards 
any nerve-centre of Japan’s offensive and defensive arrangements will 
in its northern voyage have to meet almost the same danger from 
the Spratley Islands on one side, and Saigon and Cam-ranh bases on 
the other. Further east if Japan proposes to intercept the battle 
formations of the American Navy she has the Marshall and Mariana 
islands as jumping-off grounds. But it is certain that the United 

States has already moved her naval and air forces, kept reserved 

for Pacific strategy, to Manila, to Cavite, to Singapore and Surabaya — 

the latter too placed at her disposal by Britain and the Dutch 

East Indies. 

These strategic dispositions are not difficult to understand. It is 
more difficult to get or give any idea of the air and naval forces of 
Japan ranged against the strength of Britain, the United States 
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mi the Dutch East Indies. We have seen an estimate which puts Japan’s 
naval strength at 10 battleships with 3 to 4 new ones in the Navy 
Yards ; the U. S. A. has 12 capital ships in the 
Strength of Pacific to which are being added two new ones, 
— Washington and North Carolina, The threat of Axis 
preponderance has been quickening the building of Amer- 
ica's Two-Ocean Navy, a 70 per cent enlargement of the present battle 
tonnage of the U. 8. A. The main battleship power in the Pacific 
of the great republic is concentrated at Pearl Harbour about 
3,4)0 miles distant from Manila, Where tho United States will have 
to fight an offensive war in the mid-Pacific lies in Japanese waters — 
four to five thousands of perilous miles beyond Pearl Harbour. The 
practical “battle radius" of a modern fleet is 2,500 to 2,700 miles. 
It must have been this arithmetic of distance that led one American 
writer to say that in effective naval strength Japan was moro than 
a match for the combined Anglo-American-Dutch Navy. It has boon 
estimated that the total war-plane strength of Japan was about 8,000 
of all types — not a very impressive figure whom one couiparod it 
to the numbers commanded by Germany or J3ritain. Tho mottle of 
Japanese air forces has yet to be tested ; China having practi<jally 
no air force has been no effective rival. Thus arinocl Dai Nippon 
— Great Japan — has been preparing for her southward drive. The 
question that is being discussed in the world’s Press is whether 
Japan will move over the waters or strike ovor-land against Burma. 


We have a certain impression that Japan is licsitant in launching 
an attack against British and Dutch territories not owing to any 
feeling of inferiority in military strength litit owing 
^&finandri economic and financial weakness. It is one 

weakness thing to have to fight even in a prolonged war with 
China which is economically imorganii^cKl ; it is 


another to have to stand up against Britain, tho Unitj^d States sup- 
porting her. Por four years Japan has been busy wii.h her ‘^China 
Incident" costing at least 1,200 hundred croroa oi rupees. Tills might 
appear to be cheap according to the standard of war expenditure 
followed in European countries. But wo cannot forgot that Asia, 
including Japan, can manage things cheaper than Europe and America. 
And even the economically conducted war must lia,vo strained tlio 
economic resources of Japan. But this olomont of wt‘.akn(jHS would 
not have mattered much if the economic and financial arrang('nionts 
of Japanese life had not been bound up with thoso of tho “domocra- 
cies , specially with the United States. Ax^prociation of mutual 
interest has built up this connection. Japan is t.ho liost United States 
customer in the East taking 20 per cent of tho lattor’s cotton, buying 
raw materials and goods worth 80 to 90 crores of ruptjos every year. 
The United States takes or took Japanese silk worth Rs. 35 to 40 
crores every year. An estimate has it that during tho three years 
1937, ’38, ’39, the U. S. sold to Japan goods worth about 300 
hundred crores of rupees; of^ this vast amount moro than lialf was 
for war materials— oil, scrap iron and other metals. She bought from 
Japan during the same period goods worth about 160 crores of 
rupees. And when we romember that oil is the motive power of the 
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arts of peace and war in the modem world, that oil products provide 
motive power for 50 per cent of the world’s shipping, 100 per cent 
of the world's aircraft, and for 6,00,00,000 of the world's land vehi- 
cles, we have to realise that the U. S. holds pre-eminent position 
with her control of 70 per cent of the world’s existing petroleum 
supply. In the worsening of relations that has started between Japan 
and the United States, Japan has got to recognise the danger of her 
position in the event of a major war, a war with a great power like 
the British Empire. She cannot get oil from the U. S. A., from 
the Dutch East Indies, from British-controlled areas — all joined in 
an ‘‘unofficial union”, directed against Japanese ambitions and pre- 
tensions in the middle West Pacific area. The Busso- Japanese 
Neutrality Pact which “disturbed the plans of London and Washington 
politicians”, which was intended as a “bewildering blow” at Anglo- 
American interests, to use the words of the Pravda^ the official organ of the 
Eussian Communist party, would have relieved Japan of her depen- 
dence on Anglo-Amerioan-Dutch sources. Eussia was capable of meeting 
this Japanese demand, a part of this demand, from her Asiatic sources, as 
her official statistics put 33 per cent of her coal, power and iron, and 80 per 
cent of her copper production east of the Urals. This hope has been dashed 
to the ground by Japan’s Axis partner Germany attacking Soviet Eussia. 
She must have stocked many of the essential necessities of war. 
One estimate we have seen says that she has a 2-year pile of oil 
stocked. This she has been able to do by the connivance of the U. 
S. Government. President Eoosevelt has said that his Government 
connived at this trade, otherwise Japan in sheer desperation would 
have gone for the Dutch East Indies before America and Britain had 
been able to organise a proper defence. But the freezing orders passed 
by the United States, by the Dutch East Indies, and by the countries 
of the British Empire, have stopped all ways of replacing these. How 
great is the need for this replacement is proved when we read that 
Japan produces only 10 per cent of her peace-time requirement of oil 
from within her own territories ; that her coal production is barely 
enough for her peace-time needs ; that her Steel Industry is dependent 
for 80 per cent of iron, pig iron and scrap on imports from other 
countries. 

We have discussed the nature of the material difficulties that confront 
the Powers which in the Pacific Ocean have been girding up their loins for a 
fight. Japanese publicists and politicians appear to 
Bad example set aware of the risk that their country will have 

other i^>wers if they disturb the balance of political and 

economic relations that has been established since the 
first Opium War, a century back, when British pricked the bubble of 
Chinese power. We will try to summarise this century-old process of 
exploitation in the words that we used in Volume I., 1938, of the 
Annual Register, 

“The process begun in 1840 when Britain extracted Hong-Kong as ‘reparation’ 
for China’s impudence in opposing the British right of introducing opium into 
Chinese tenitories ; in I860 Tsarist Russia signed a Convention with China by 
which she gained 3,60,000 miles of Chinese territoiy, including 600 miles of coast- 
line on the Pacific on which stands the Vladivostock of to-day ; in 1862 Britain 
annexed. Lower Burma (a tributary of China) ; by the Chefoo Convention of 1876 
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‘the virtual control of the Yangtze Valley fell into her hands' ; in 1884-8r) Annam 
became a French ‘protectorate’ ; in 1886 Britain annexed Upper Burma ; Portugal 
seized Macao in l887 ; Biitish overlordship over Sikkim was recognized by China 

in 1890 ; Great Britain and France declared Siam ‘independent' in 1893-94 ; in 

1894-95 broke out the first Sino-Japanese War out of which Japan got P^rmosa* 
and Korea was declared ‘independent' ; in 1898-99 Knsaia, Gioat Britain and France 
reaped a bumper harvest of Chinese territories through lensoa terminable at the end 
of 25 or 99 years* Thus, to quote a Chinese writer (the present head of the 
Japanese-protected Nanking Administration), “by 1899 in all China’s 3.(X!0 miles of 
coast-line theie was not a harbour she could mobilize her ships in without the 

consent of the foreigner.” In 1900 Russia occu]»ied Manchuria ; in 1904 

Britain invaded Tibet, a Chinese dependency ; in 1911 Japan annexed 

Korea. 

This lifting of Chinese territories on one exenso or other by the 
Western Powers has been a bad example to J apan, a great i^ompiation to 
her, a great threat to the integrity of her life, to her 
Japan's needs political and economic interests. Apart from the bad 

frankly stated example set by Western Powers, Ihero is precedent in the 

Japanese contention that for her economic safety she 
required markets linked to her Ten ; that such economic safety could not 
be secured in the modern world without a “sphere of inlluonco"' dominated 
by her. This sphere of influence lies in the ^ mainland of Asia, in 
territories contiguous to Japan, in China whicdi has proved herself 

incapable of protecting and defending her indcpendenco in economic 
and political affairs. This has been the main argument in Japan’s 
dialectic of aggression. On January 26 (iDdl) ^ Mr Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, was quite frank in the statement of 
Japan’s bid for leadership in Greater East Asia. 

‘‘Time and again, Japan has stated that her avowed nims are to create a 
peaceful and prosperous Greater East Asia; but suppose Japan docs have tlie dark 
design implied in Mr. HulPs statement, is it really an cxtraoi dinary design ? As 
America exeicises a dominating influence over the Western Hemisphoic, it would 
be the more logical if she retrained from concerning herself ov(m much in other 
regions such as East Asia where Japan enjoys the position of exercising a stabilizing 
influence for peace and order. 

The same complaint has been mado by tho puldicists and public 
men of Germany and Italy against U. S. A.’h concern for and 

^ f f n <5 interference with developments in Europe and Africa. 
iVpeL©^ in the exchange of logical argumontR lias very little 

For East influence in guiding the policy of Siatf‘s and ]?n)piros. 
We have seen in the last two volumes of the 

Annual Register how and why the United States sliould have 
constituted herself into a defender of tlio Britisli bhiipiro which 
stretches over all the continents. We have seen tho iiifluonco of the 
many factors, idealistic and materialistic, tliat liavo ludped to appreciate 

in the eyes of the U. S. A. the value of Ihntain and all that she 

stands for. In books and pamphlets this new-born enthusiasm 

has found expression — even in poems. An American woman, 
Alice Dewer Miller, has been much quoted by many a pro-British 
newspaper ; 

“I am an American -bred, 

I have seen much to hate here and much to forgive 
But in a world where England is finished and dead, 

I do not wish to live,” 
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Ife is sentiments like these that have been pushing the great 
republic to throw her whole weight on the side of Britain, In an 
indirect manner she has been helping the other 
countries that have been trying to defend their own 
frontiers against aggression. The least idealistic 
interpretation of the crusading spirit of America may 
any newspaper that may reach one from New York. 
When the fall of France stirred the widespread fear of Germany's 
over-powering might in arms, American papers were profuse in their 
expression of gratitude to the British Navy. “For the greater part 
of its history the United States has lived under the umbrella of 
protection provided by the British Fleet" ; the two Fleets — British 
and United States — have never been “rivals but complements to each 
other”. This mood did not, however, last long. It soon came to be 
asserted that the U. S. A. has paid something in return. 


“At the back-door of Asia the U. S, Fleet has long stood guaid, setting up 
outposts in the Phillipines and Hawaii to prevent seizure of the Orient by pushing, 
expansion-set Japan.’’ 

Here we are told one of the reasons why the United States has 
got entangled in the Pacific, why she is regarded with such great 
apprehension by Japan. But there are other factors 
foUow^U S ^ that have had their influence. The great republic on 
advice * other side of the Pacific has been cultivating a 

great friendship for China ; her citizens have poured 
into China more money for constructive work in the fields of education 
than in any other non- European country. Forty years back the then 
President of the United States, Theodore Eoosevelt, was credited with 
suggesting to Baron Eaneka, the Japanese ambassador, that Japan 
should declare a “Monroe Doctrine” for East Asia so that the aggres- 
sive European Powers might be restrained in China just as they have 
been kept off the two Americas by the declaration of President Monroe 
made in December, 1823. Japan could not follow that advice. Even 
her victory over Eussia did not enable her to make such a declar- 
ation. Perhaps she dared not challenge Britain, France and Germany 
who were entrenched in China and from which they could be 
dislodged only by a major war. Instead, she has been trying to go 
round about towards the same purpose. She grabbed Manchuria in 
1932. The European Powers tolerated this ; Sir John Simon, the 
British Foreign Minister, speaking on behalf of Japan at the League of 
Nations Council which condemned the aggressor. Since then she has 
been nibbling at China, taking advantage of the rivalry among 
Chinese groups, of the differences and dissensions among European 
Powers, of the isolationist spirit of the U. S. A. But the “China 
Incident” has thrown a flash light on her policy. First we heard 
of her ambition to establish a “New Order in East Asia”. With 

the weakening of European Powers, with the lessening of fear of 

opposition from them, Japan's appetite appears to be expanding ; her 
statesmen have begun to talk of the foundation of a “Greater 

East Asia co-prosperity sphere”, to quote the words of Mr. 
Masatsume Ogura, Finance Minister in the last Prince Konoya 

Ministry* 
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But the realisation of this ambition cannot be had by peaceful 
means. Her war in China, and its methods, have repelled decent 
men and women in every part of the world. And 
to United States has been loudest in condemnation 

CMna these, and most genf*rous in extending help to 

China. In setting up China*s Currency Stabili;5ation 
Fund she ‘^pledged’* about 16 to 17 crores of rupees, Britain 7 to 8 
crores and China herself the same amount. American papers speak of 
214 U. S, cities making collections for the United China Eeliof Fund 
of about 2 crores of rupees for the roliof of China’s 5 (jrorcs of war 
refugees — men, women and children — to provide them with food and 
clothing, with medical supplies, to help the orphanages, to help schools 
that train Chinese leaders, to help the Industrial Co-operatives that 
had been started with a capital of about 18 lakhs of rupees. Theso 
Co-operatives now finance about 3,000 small, niobiio workshops back 
of the war-lines, support some 5 lakhs of rofugoos, supply consumer 
goods — shoes, nails, bandages, cigarettes, books, cloth, otc.—worth 
more than 2 crores a year. 

This story is an index of the mind of tlie United States, of 
her generous mood. Side by side there is tho recognition that 
The element of gallant fight Ins been helping to 

seMiBhners in U.S. and weaken the power of dapan, one of 

help to China ^he disturbers of the international order that has grown 
under Anglo-Saxon hegemony. William Bullit was 
U. S. ambassador in Paris when Prance fell ; he was >oung when after 
the last world war he was sent to Eussia by President Wilson as 
his special ‘reporter” of the developments in So\'iet Eussia. Since 
his^^return from Paris (July, 1940) he has often acted as the maker 
of trial baloon speeches” on behalf of his President. In course of a 
a speech made on behalf of the United China Eeliof Fund ha 
analysed for us the self-regarding basis of the friendship of his country 
for China. ^ 

attacked by Germany, Italy and Japan for one reason 

kept the Japanese so fully occupied that they have hoHitatod to add n sea war 
against Britain or ourselves to their land war with Ohirui . ../lo help China is ?o 
help ourse ves. They are fighting on what is liteially^in a Btrategie 

J^'mu8t bS ihe'CMnS'- P>^c8e,vatio«, whatcvci: tho con8«iue..coB, 

President Eoosevelt has declared that his country will continue 
to render assistance to Britain and “to all, who with Jiritain, are 
Natnre ofU. S. resisting Hitlemm or its equivalent witli arms.” 

‘aid” to the we find China receiving hull) under tho lu’ovi- 

democraeles gons of the Lease & Lend Act, just as Britain and 
, , f 1 .. S'S well as India. Tiio value of “tho 

defence articles to be_ disposed to various countries under tho 

Q exceed” rupees four to five 
hundred crores ; Sec. 3(b) declares that “tho lionofit to tho U. S. A.” 
may be payment or repajment in kind or property or any other 
benefit which the President doeJs satisfLtory." 

fhl J ^ appreciation of tho value of 

p ent from the United States — from the “arsenal of democracy”— 
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in order to understand how in practice the Act is being worked, we 

cannot do better than summarize what has appeared in the January 
10 (1941) issue of the Current History of New York. The very 
phrase “aid to Britain” conveyed an inaccurate impression* In every- 
day life “aid” by one man to another usually means an actual gift 

or loan of money, materials or efforts. In the case of Britain, U S. 

“aid” meant nothing more than permission granted to Britain “to 

* finance expansion of private manufacturing plants in the United States 
in exchange for a share of the war materials produced in those plants.” 
This was done for “cash”, at prices which in all cases were “ample 
to cover costs and profits, including premiums for extra shifts, over- 
time and early delivery.” Taking note of all these factors, the U. S. 
Magazine has been constrained to say that “the only aid that the 
U, S, was actually giving to Britain was its refusal to sell a simi- 
lar share of products to Germany.” But then, Germany was not in 
a position to send her ships to the U. S. A. 

This story reveals the less idealistic side of human nature. But 
life being a mix-up of the good and the less good, the path of 

w 1 1 j wisdom lies in accepting such a compromise It is 

^^ul^slThould ^ spirit that ^ American “aid” to the Allied 

cot avoid Powers should be given its place in the scheme of 
the modern world. In the last volume of the Annual 
Begister we tried to show how destiny had been rousing the people 
of the United States to the duty they owed to the world as its 
richest country, and as the most organized in the ways of modern 
industrialism. The realization of this destiny is being popularized in 
books and magazine articles. In one of the former — The American 
occurs the pith of the argument of the book ; it is rather 
a pamphlet. 

“In the field of national policy, the fundamental trouble with America has 
been, and is, that whereas their nation became in the twentieth century the most 

powerful and the most vital nation in the world, nevertheless, Americans have been 

unable to accommodate themselves spiiitually and politically to that fact. Hence 
they have failed to play their pait as a world power— -a failure which has had 
disastrous consequences for themselves and for all mankind.” 

The writer of this pamphlet of about 80 pages, Mr. Henry 
Luce, is editor of the News-magazine, TiniCf and conductor of two 
other weeklies — Life and Fortune. Between them 
papers have a reading public of about 
the U. sTa. crores — the subscribers’ list of each exceeding 

20 lakhs. The call to world leadership, the call for 
acting as the saviour of the modern world — these sentiments cannot 
help stirring deep eddies in the mental and moral life of the people 
of the United States. Developments in Europe since September, 1939, 
specially since June, 1940, have made it clear that Germany under 
Herr Hitler is out to change the present order of things, and the 
United States has been feeling uneasy. Mr. Henry Luce represents 
majority feeling in this respect when he calls upon his people to 
“be as big as the opportunity” presented by the 20th century to them. 
But there is a vocal school of thought in the country which 
preaches the virtue and wisdom of making terms with the Totali- 
tarianisms, with the “Forces of the Future” which Nazism, Fascism, 
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Communism represent. Mrs. Anne Lindbergh — wife of Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh, one of the isolationist leaders in the U. S. A. — in her 

book — Wave of the Future — says that Britain, Prance and the 
United States represented the “Forces of the Past” ; that “somehow 
the leaders of Germany, Italy and Russia have discovered how to 
use new social and economic forces.*’ She thinks that her country 
should not resist this change, the wave of the future as that would 
be “a sin against life itsell** 

This book put against Mr. Luce’s makes for us a picture of 
the American mmd as it is developing under the threat of Totali- 
Occupatioool tarian over-lordship in the world. But majority 

Greenland & feeling, that of assuming responsibility for world events 

Iceland ends^ outside the two Americas, seems to be gaining 

'‘isolationism strength and influencing the policies and practices 

of the American Administration. The material interests of the country, 
the requirements of the defense of its frontiers, stretched all over the 
new world, appear to be forcing the people to recognise that “threats 
of aggression can best be met at a distance from our shores rather 
than on the sea coast”, to quote the words with which President 
Roosevelt stressed the lesson taught by the American naval strategist, 
Vice-Admiral Mahan. The recognition of this threat explains the 
reason or reasons why the U. S. extended “protection * to Greenland, 
a Danish territory, in the second week of April, 1941, and to another, 
Iceland, during the first week of July. Reyikjavik, the capital of this 
island, was occupied by American marines in ugreomont with the 
island administration. In giving information of the assumption of this 
responsibility to the Congress, President Roosevelt spoko of insuring 
“the safety of communications between Iceland and the United States, 
as well as the seas between the U. S. and other strategic out-posts.” 
A discussion was raised about the validity of this step. “Hemispheric 
defence”, it was contended, may require that Greenland should be or 
could be included in the American plan of defense ; it appeared to 
be conceded that Greenland fell inside the western hemisphere. But 
Iceland was another proposition. No geography has put Iceland 

inside the new hemisphere. The pica of “protection of a little 
country” was dismissed with a note of admiration ! And with this 
step was decided the problem, was settled the controversy that had 
divided the country. 


Controversy over 
"two kinds of mari 
time solidarity” 


Prof. Eugene Staley in an article in the April (1911) number 
of the U. S. Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, put in a nut-slioll the 
practical ^^issue involved in this controversy, that 
between two kinds of maritime solidarity”. Some 

would build the defence arrangomonts of the U. S. A. 
on a continental basis— that is “confined to North and 
South America and their immediate vicinities”, while others would 

‘ team up with Britain in a world-girdling maritime defence group.*' 

Stated in these terms ^ the occupation of Iceland by American marines 

indicated that the United States Government had accepted the latter 
plan. And in this it was responding to the pressure of sentiment 
and of national heeds almost without difference of opinion. Mr, 
Wendell Willkie, rival to Mr, Franklin Roosevelt in the Presidential 
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election of 1940, by bis declaration that he favoured “bases in North 
Ireland and Scotland*' underlined this unanimity in America. Even 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh m giving evidence before the House of 
Eepresentative Foreign Affairs Committee recommended the establish- 
ment of bases in Canada, in parts of South and Central America, in 
the Galapagos Islands, while secondary bases might be established in 
Greenland. And the future trend was made explicit by President 
Eoosevelt himself in the following words : 

‘*You and I think of Hawaii as an outpost of defence in the Pacific . And 
yet the Azores are closer to our shores bn the Atlantic than Hawaii is on the 
other side.” 

It thus came to be increasingly accepted as the best policy 
that the U. S. A. should regard the “Western Hemisphere defense 

Axis attempt to as distinctly secondary, to be prepared for 

break up Anglo- emergency use if the first line of defense breahs.’* 

Saxon mastery Their first line of defense was constituted by Britain 

of the seas herself and the strong points possessed by her in all 

the seas — ^in the North Sea blocking passage from Europe to the 
north Atlantic, at Gibralter, at the Suez Canal, at Singapore. These 
were supplemented by the Panama Canal and the Pearl Harbour 
(Hawaii) under the control of the United States. This arrangement 
secured mastery of the seas and oceans to the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
The break-up of this historic arrangement was one of the purposes 

of the Axis Powers. On the success or failure of this purpose 

depends victory or defeat in this war. The meaning of this threat 
has been soaking into the consciousness of American citizens. And 
the ways of keeping this threat at a distance have revived the cry 
of the “freedom of the seas." They give meaning to the words used 
by Admiral Stack of the U. S. A. Navy that their patrols were 

operating 1,000 miles out at sea, and to those used by President 
Eoosevelt that the U. S. will patrol the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic, add more ships and planes to the patrol, and warn ships 
of the presence of raiders on the sea, under the sea and above the 
sea. These words were uttered during the peak of the “Battle of the 
Atlantic" when German raiders were sinking every month 4,00,000 
tons of shipping bringing food to Britain from Australia and South 
America and North America, conveying the masses of weapons, 

munitions and instruments of war forged in U. S mills and factories. 
The possession of the Atlantic ports of France — Le Havre, Laurient, 
Brest — by Germany, and the use of these by her 10,000 miles range 
Kurier and Zerostorer planes, facilitated the sinking of British ships 
which followed the sea-lane west of the Azores in mid-eastern Atlantic. 
Owing to Eire remaining neutral Britain was deprived of the use of 
its south and west coast ports — Cobh (Queenstown) Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly— to refuel her flottilas and air craft, and from them to 
go out for the protection of the convoys that were bringing the food 
stuffs and “death-stuffs" from the east and the west. This handicap 
was deplored by Mr. Winston Churchill as a “most heavy and 
grievous burden*' imposed on the resources of Britain. 

And as the policy adopted by the United States has linked her 

15 
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defence arrangementis, naval defence arrangements, with those of Britain, 
the present war has become what a U. S. weekly — 
“Undeclared war * has characterized as the “undeclared war between 

KaoseveltTHitler time-table of Franklin Eoosevelt and Adolf Hitler*\ 
This characterization has become more apposite since 
Germany, bogged in her “little war” in the heart of Eussia, has had 
to neglect her attacks on Britain or to limit these to tho Atlantic 
Ocean only. This phase of the war has thrown added responsibility 
on the United States Government for the safe arrival of her Lease and 
Lend goods to Britain, China and Russia. For, no solt-respooting 
Government could allow goods made at its own expense to bo damaged 
or sunk under the sea without making an attempt to deliver them at 
their destination. The logic of this policy required that tho cargoes 
from America should be protected with “less talk and moro action”, 
as Mr. Wendell Willkie impatiently expressed his feelings ; *‘I care 
not whether you call it safe delivery, convoying, patrolling, airplane 
accompaniment or what not”, ha added. Perfect immunity could not 
he expected in modern naval raiding. Bub there is reason to believe 
that the U. S. has shaken herself for action on the seas, Tlius lias 

started a “shooting war” between Germany and the U S. A. which the 

Press cannot give any information about. This development was 
inevitable. Grand Admiral Erich Reader, head of the Gorman Navy, 
warned the world of it when he declared in June (1941) : “No liody 
can expect a German warship to look on whilo an American warship 
communicates the position of German man-of-war to the British 

Admiralty. Such procedure must be regarded as an act ot war 

Thus have circumstances beyond its control compelled tho Government 
of the XJ. S, A. to go beyond its “limited liability” 'warfare with 
the Axis Powers. 

The world has not had to search for long to got at tho reason 
or reasons that have induced the United States to step on tho inclined 
American trade plane that leads to a full-blooded war. In the two 
Hot possible in volumes of the Annual llecjinter of tho year 1940 
Axis-dominated jiave tried to indicate certain of tho material and 

arope spiritual forces that have helped to create a kinship 
between the United States and the British Dominions including Britain 
herself. The bond of a common language brooding a common culture 
may explain one of the strands of this kinship. Material interests 
also appear to be playing the same part. Tho fear is strong that in 
a world dominated over by Totalitarian economic theory and practice, 
the “free economy” of capitalist competition that guides British and 
United States life could not expect to live and flourish. Tho question 
is being featured thus — can we expect to do business with Hitlerite 
Germany if and when she emerges victorious out ot the pi'osont war ? 
Books are being written on the subject ; pagos of magazines are 
occupied by articles full of relevant facts justifying the fear. One, 
written by Douglas Miller,^ Commercial Attache to the U. S, A. Berlin 
Embassy, bears the significant title — You can't do Business with 
Hitler. Extracts from it has appeared in the Readers* Digest, the 
New York magazine. And the question was answered, and the problem 
was solved for the average American citizen by what the U. S, A. 
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Department of Commerce made public in the second week of May, 
1941. It was a summary of technical analysis of Germany’s 
programme of post-war economy.** The post-war life was indicated 
in words that could not but shock American leaders of industry and 
trade, American bankers who dominate world trade ^ to-day. The words 
gave them timely notice that the days of their leadership were 
numbered if Germany could come out of the war victorious. The 
system of barter and bi-lateral trade agreement that Dr. Saccht 
has developed will break the back-bone of world-capitalism whose 
centre has shifted since the first World War from London to New York. 
The words of the report that made clear this position were the following : 

“Confronted by a political combination on the continent of Europe under the 
domination of Germany, the individual American entrepreneur would hardly be 
strong enough to find a market for his products or services except on terms laid 
down by the National Socialist State,” 


Leaders of business — of trade, commerce and banking — are not 
generally moved by sentimental and ideological appeals. The Americans 
are no exception to this rule. The threat implicit 
the^A^ricas not above guotation must explain, explain partly 

sell-sulficient least, why they have allowed their Administration 

to take them step by step towards the present war, 
to enlist the resources of their country for the defence of the vast 
assets represented and controlled by Britain. Study of their trade 
relations, of the movement of the products of their mills and factories, 
have convinced them that even the fullest exploitation of the raw 
materials and human power of their hemisphere, of the two Americas, 
cannot maintain the standard of living they have been able to build 
up for their own people and which they hope to spread over for 
their fellow-Americans. In a thesis on A Trade Policy for National 
Defence — the ]oint work of Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council 
of Foreign Eelations, and of Arthur Dpgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the School of Business Administration in the University 
of Minnesota — the economic basis of Western hemisphere life was studied 
and discussed. It was found that of the total imports in 1937 into 
this huge area — valued at about Es. 1,700 crores (taking a dollar at 
the rate of Es, 3 each) — only about Es. 700 crores or 43 per cent 
represented the internal trade between the 22 countries of the hemisphere. 
On the side of export trade the value of all the shipments across the 
national borders was Es. 2,000 crores ; of this about Es. 700 crores or 
only 89 per cent represented the internal trade of these countries. 
The problem represented by these figures boils down to this — that of 
finding sources of supply for about Es. 900 crores worth of imports 
and markets for Es. 1,200 crores worth of exports. During recent 
years continental Europe took about 37 per cent of all the exports 
from the Central American States and about 66 per cent of those of the 
South American States. 


In 1937 the 40 crores of the people of continental Europe bought Western 
hemisphere products of the value of about Es. 500 crores while the 4 
British Empire can crores 50 lakhs population of the British Isles took 
keep the Americas the products of the two Americas of the value of about 
a going concern 4.20 crores. In other words, for American products 
Es. 93 were spent per head by the people of the British Isles, 
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while only Es. 16 per head were spent by the people of conti- 
nental Europe. These figures prove the value of the British Isles and 
of the British Empire to the people of the Americas, North and 
South. The appreciation of this value was responsible for the use 
of the following words in the study made by the two U. S. 
economists. 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and siipplies the materials 
which can keep the Western Hemisplieie a going concern. We aio interested, 
therefore, in preserving the Biitish empire as a political entity so that its markets 
may remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain 
accessible to our importers.” 

The United States is not a free-trade area. Its agricultural products 
compete with those of many South American States. The Act and Conven- 
tion of Havana adopted by the 21 American repub- 
The economic 29, 1940, set up a loose sort of an arrange- 

wea^mssoithe i^ent for common action in defence of common interests. 

rival powers It is, however, a fact that the majority of tho American 
States did not feel at ease with their giant neighbour to 
the north, and their attitude towards “dollar imporialism” lias for decades 
been standing in the way of New Hemisphere unity of feeling and action. 
The fail of France which was a demonstotion of tho miglit of Germany 
must have quickened the arrival of the decision at the Havana Conference. 
It is now up to the United States to assure the South American States 
of their political integrity and economic security. Their contention 
appears to be that if they lose the European markets for the offence 
of joining the hemispheric plan of the United States, as there is every 
possibility of their doing so if Nazi Germany controlled European life, 
alternative markets will have to be found for them. In this dilemma, 
created by Totalitarian methods of trade, the United States can only point 
out to the large area of comparatively freer trade that lies witliin the 
British Empire, specially as she herself finds difficulty in pulling down 
her own rather high tariff walls. It is this free trade area that 
can become the market of the New Hemisphere as well as tho supplier 
and source of the essential raw materials in wliicli it is deficient. For 
instance, jute and manganese from India, rubber and tin from the 
Malaya States, chrome and tungsten from South Africa. Closer relation 
with this area will consolidate the economic strength of tho Now 
Hemisphere as against the rival in the economic and political world that 
is being organized under Axis leadership. Tho Axis area in Europe is self- 
sufficient in many things — in coal and in iron ; is equal in ca])acity for steel 
production to that of the U. S, A , and in ship-building oxcoeding that 
of the U. S. in the ratio of 4 to 1. But it is dependent for many 
others, essential for modern needs. In 1938, the percentago of European 
consumption of these things, supplied by imports, stood as follows : 

copper ore 8i p. c. , manganese ore 84 p. c. ; zinc 59 p. c. ; tungsten 

76. p. c. ; crude petroleum 56 p. c. ; cotton 65 p. c. ; wool 69 p. c, and 

crude rubber 100 p. c. This deficiency of tho Nazi-dominated 
world underlines the strength of the economic basis of the 
proposed Anglo-American **co-prosperity area’* covering all the 

continents. 

This story la^s bare all the selfish and materialistic influences 
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that have been working for the further expansion of the '‘Anglo- 
^ , Saxony" of which we wrote in the last two volumes 

^^^and^indfa’s^** Register. Therein we confined our 

‘•home poUty” attention mainly to the unselfish and idealistic 

impulses that are common to the English-speaking 
world. The story presented in the present volume gives a complete 
picture of idealism being reinforced by materialism to make it possible 
for the United States to assume the leadership of one Mandal or 
sphere of influence, economic and political, among the many Mandals 
that will be dividing the world in the near future. We have seen 
how the safety of the United States required that the two Americas 
should be organized on a common platform; we have seen how the 
two Americas have been found to be lacking in markets for their 

manufactures and in raw materials for their industries within their 

own territorial limits. We have seen how the addition of British 
Empire territories has been felt to be necessary for the smooth 
working of the scheme of American hemispheric life. We have now 
to recognize that this plan, built up with such elaboration, has a 
reference to our own counh’y as it happens to be included within 
the British Empire. This is how dreams and realities, stirred into 

activity in the new world, on the other side of Pacific Ocean, at a 

distance of about 10 thousand miles from the eastern shores of our 
country, threaten to affect our “home polity" even as a small island 
in the north-east corner of the Atlantic Ocean at almost the same 
distance from our shores has been guiding and moulding our ‘’home 
polity" for about the last two centuries. 

When the world is in a flux, when the certainties of many 
centuries are being made uncertain by the upsurge of revolutionary 
India must be forces, when, to quote H. G. Wells, the present dis- 

aware, and be order of things appears to be “almost the end of the 

wary, of this human story and the world will never again emerge 
development freedom and unity", when Herr Hitler’s “New 

Order", the “Imperial way” of giving shape to Japan’s “Greater Asia 
co-prosperity sphere”, when the two chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon world — 
President Franklin Eoosevelt of the United States and Prime Minister 
Winston Ohurchill of Great Britain — have promised the world an 
“Afelanic Charter" — when we have these three different futures waiting 
for us in the immediate future, we have to take note of the process 
of their evolution into something more substantial than paper boats 
on the stream of time It is a common-place in political discussion 
today to say that we live in revolutionary times. To understand the 
various factors that go to the making of this revolution in human 
affairs which many of us welcome and as many fear is an attempt 
that the student of modern human life cannot avoid. It may be a far cry 
from the Americas to India just as in the middle of the 18th century 
Britain was a long way off from us. Today at least distance is no 
hindrance to inter-continental relationship, just as in the days of the 
sailing ships it did not stand in the way of Britain founding an 
empire on which the sun never set. The publicist and public man 
of India today have, therefore, to keep a watchful mind studying the 
many economic and political factors that will have an influence on 
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the fata and fortunes of his country. The days when our ancestors 
could dream of avoiding the Kalapani—t\iQ dark wators of the sea— 
and of founding their social polity on such avoidance— those days are 
gone with the arrival of the steamship and the airship The failure 
of that attempt in our country is proof that the adoption of a hormit 
policy was unwise. Today, even with all our weaknesses and disunities 
we have got to face the greater world that has been knocking at 
our doors. Our refusal to admit it into the court-yard of our life 
has failed of its purpose. In our economic arrangomonis wo have 
adopted a policy of give and take with the world. In other splieres 
of life we will be wisely guided to do so.^ We must not only be 
aware of this development, but be wary of it. 


The realization of this necessity has made India’s foreign 
relations world-embracing, though a record of tliese may not find a 
Rablndra Nath pl^ce in the archives of the League of Nations. India 

Tagore Toiced has to settle her accounts with British Iniporialism 

India's “moral which under the pressure of war 'will have to shod 

revolt’* many of its crudities and abnormalities. The *‘moral 

revolt” of India expressed through the Satyagraha Movement may not 
appear to deflect the purpose of British policy. It may not affoct the success 
of British administrators utilizing the man-power of India and exploiting the 
natural wealth of India to fight their battles in Europe, in Africa, in Western 
Asia, and in countries on the Pacific ; it may nob stop the mills and 
factories of India feeding the battle- lines with modern iinplem(u\ts of 
war. But with all this going unembarrassingly forward there is luirdly 
any doubt that the nearer approach of the war cloud oithor from the 
west or from the east towards our country does not iind the mind 
of the people strung to that tense feeling that has onaldcd the 
British people to stand up against the showers of bondm from the 
skies amidst the destruction of the monuments of thoir instoric life. 
There is a sense of frustration, and of irritation at the absence of 
conditions which would call forth the heroic in the men and women of 


India to fight against adversity. This frustration found expression 
in language of noble pathos in the message ontitlod — CV/.sv'.s* in Civili^ 
zation — which Eabindra Nath Tagore sent out to tlio world on the 
occasion of his 81st birth-day celebration hold on April 1*1 ( 1<)41 ) at 
Santi-Niketan, the seat and centre of V'lswa-B hamii , the w<u‘kl uni- 
versity established by the poet-philosopher of India, it has lia,])pone(l 
that this was to be his last mossago to tho world winch ho loft 
amidst the “crumbling ruins of civilization strewn like a vast dung- 
heap of futility.” In this message ho traced tho vast change that ho 
has^ witnessed in his own mind and in tho psychology of his people 
during the eighty years passed on earth. He traced for us how in 
the opening years of his life the generation in tho boHom of which 
he grew up had welcomed the light that had come from tho west ; 
bow the Englisman who was the messenger of this light bocamo a 
source of perpetual adnairation” to his people. Tlion came “ciiBillu- 
sion”, a sense of national grief with which his own person was 
identified in a real and personal sense. Because, Eabindra Nath 
Tagore with his sensitive faith in the dignity of man found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the highest conception of humanity, reprosentocl to 
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him and his generation by the Englishman, with what he discovered 
in the character and history of the administration that was establis- 
hed in this country. And he left this with a tragic disappointment 
in his heart. 

“It is no longer possible for me to retain any respect for that mockery of 
civilization which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in freedom at all. 
By their miseily denial of all that is best in their civilization, by with -holding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have efifectively closed for us all 
paths to progress.” 

This last judgment passed on British rule by an admirer of the 
English race and of their culture points to the seat of evil that has 
„ stalked by the side of Indo-British relationship through 
history. This has even at this crisis in their 
discredited stood in the way of Indian self-respect making 

its definite contribution to the common defense of 
their common interests. The present generation of Indians may fail 
to understand and appreciate the innocence of belief in the “large- 
hearted Liberalism of 19fch century English politics.** But Eabindra 
Nath Tagore by making this confession of faith has revealed a 
process in the evolution that has led to the progressive estrangement 
between the two peoples, as awakening national self-respect in India 
has met at every stage hindrances to the evolution of a Nation 
State in the country. Till to-day, when Britain is fighting for her 
very existence, she finds an India unreconciled and lukewarm in face 
of possibilities threatening their common life, built by the history of 
the last two hundred years. Confronted by such irreconciliation Britain 
appears to have persuaded herself that even without the heartfelt co- 
operation of the Indian people, her officials can utilize the man-power 
and natural resources of the country and win their war with Germany, This 
may be a natural human feeling, a natural human failing as well- 
By yielding to these they may win the war. But there is no 
doubt that they will lose the peace. The Government of Lord Linli- 
thgow has not satisfied any party or school of politics in this coun- 
try. Demonstration of this fact is writ large in recent Indian history, 
in the Press, in the proceedings of the Central Legislature. The 
failure of his Government to have the supplementary Budget, contain- 
ing certain war taxes, passed, has received wide comment both inside 
and outside the country. The Congress members had stayed away 
from the Assembly as a mark of protest against the policy of making 
India a belligerent without consultation with her or without her consent. 
They were present on the occasion to vote down this budget. They succeed- 
ed in their attempt. But what added to the significance of this 
event was that the Muslim members, the majority of them members 
of the Muslim League, helped by their abstention “to deal this blow’* 
to what the New Statesman & Nation, weekly of London called the 
“moral standing” of the British position in India, The paper frankly 
confessed that 

“Bitterly as they differ, the Congress and the Muslim League agree In exposing 
any pretension on our part that we rule India and combat this war with her 
consent,” 

The paper discussed how by following the policy that it has been 
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the Churchill Govemmenii has been losing bhe peace that was 
to end this war. Axis propaganda has seen to it that 
Britain’s “Indian the minds of European peoples should sink the 

^IcV***** lesson of Britain’s “Indian record”, and that they 

^ should have a yard-stick by which to measure British 

declarations about democracy and the freedom of nations. The report 
that “the peninsula is morally in revolt” and that the answer of the Govern- 
ment has been “repression” cannot enthuse the Frenchmen, tlie Dutch, 
the Poles, the Czechs, and the Austrians who have boon writhing under 
German heels when the gospel of liberation came to them from Britain. 
And the humiliation of the situation was brought homo to tho writer of 
the article by an able Austrian refugee in Britain when ho said ; 
“Nothing will so certainly win Europe as the news that India was free.” 
India is the test and remains the test of Britain’s sincerity in fighting 
this war against Germany’s threat to the freedom of nations. Britain cannot 
avoid this test. But the difficulty put in the way of passing this tost was 
Britain’s own creation. By every declaration made by Socrotarios of State or 
the Governor-General of India since tho representatives of tho Indian 
National Congress pub to them the question of India’s place in the 
present war, they have placed in the hands of each of tho minority 
■‘elements” in India a right of veto over tlie emcrgcnco of any satis- 
factory and self-respecting solution of tho Indian prohluin. livery state- 
ment of theirs has encouraged the minorities to put up their claims 
till today nothing appears to remain of India as a political unit but 
a hotch-potch of disintegrated conceits. Thus has tho _ impasse been 
created because “too scrupulous to coerce a minority,” Britain iias been 
“coercing a majority without a sign of hesitation.” So far as one can 
say and see there appears to be no way out of tho tliiliouHy for 
Britain but to pursue her policy in silence, and for India to watch in 
silence the fight for “New Orders” that will bo otncngiiig out of tho fire 
and smoke of the present war just as during tho last. World War, 
twenty-five years back, the world had boon lod to bidiovo that tlio 
end of all wars was in sight and tho rule of tlio “solf-dotormination 
of nations” will prevail over tho world This hupo may iiidiold the 
belligerent peoples during the excitement of tho Imios. I’rrli.ips, it is 
best so. For such a hope can never bo fulfilled as long as blood- 
shed is accepted as the lest of truth ami justice in iutorn.ational 
differences. 

The agrument between Indian Nationalism and British Imporialism 
is part of a world-wide phenomenon. Thn hopes that move other 
Ml -in- II. peoples, the disappointments that asvait them aftor the 
the lisctic days of the war, India shares and c.annot 
stumbling block escape. The British authorities havo boon trying to 
support these hopes by saying that tho future is for 
the people of India to decide ; that British policy would not bo 
putting any difficulties in the way of tho realization of these hopes. 
Let the many elements of India’s myriad-pointed life agree amongst 
themselves, and the British Government would bo prepared to accept 
the agreement. This has been the tradition of British policy in relation 
to the different countries of the Empire that are to-day Dominions 
of tho “British Commonwealth of Nations.” These assurances do not, 
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however, appear to have had any effect on the clarification of the 
Indo-British issue, on the solution of the impasse in India. Bather, 
to quote the words of Dr. Foss Westcott, the head of the official Church 
in India : appear to be reaching a stage when the long connect- 

ion between Britain and India is in danger of being dissolved in a 
flood of mutual recrimination and misunderstanding.** It is not concern, 
for the profit-and-loss account of the British household but the highest 
regard for the moral and spiritual issues involved in this controversy 
that must have moved this man of God to specially appeal to his 
fellow-countrymen, living in India, to apply themselves to bridge the 
gulf that has been yawning between the two peoples. The promotion 
of good will and mutual understanding between every class of the 
country was the surest way to re-establish Indo-British relations on a 
firmer basis. This appeal did not, however, have the desired effect. 
The leaders of the non-official British community in Bengal organized 
in and represented by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a 
declaration that showed that they were behind the non possumus 
attitude of the British Government refusing to go beyond the August 
8 (1940) statement of policy made by Lord Linlithgow. The immediate 
cause of this outburst of theirs was the suggestions made by Mr. 
Arthur Moore of the Calcutta Statesman through the Press in Britain 
that the control of the British Parliament over India should cease 
and that the Crown’s authority be vested in the Viceroy who would thus 
be thrown on bis own resources in finding advisers from amongst 
Indians ; he had also exposed the futility of the contention that at 
that particular time the British Parliament could not think of imposing 
its Ovvn solution while during all these two centuries it had over- 
ridden every Indian argument for the evolution of self-government in 
the country. The Clive Street leaders of the British community came 
out with an uncalled-for statement that in making the suggestions 
Mr. Arthur Moore was not giving utterance to the authentic voice 
of their community. Mr. Moore’s reply was that he did not claim 
to speak as such. 

This controversy reached a new tension during the days following 
Mr. Amery’s speech made in the House of Commons on April 22 
^ (1941) on the occasion of moving a resolution extend- 

another twelve months the proclamations 
leading'^ sp^ch issued under the provisions of Sec. 93 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act (1935). Under the terms of that 
Section the Governors of seven provinces in India — Bombay, ^ Madras, 
Orissa, Central Provinces & Berar, Bihar, the United Provinces and 
the North-West Frontier Province — had assumed the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures on the Congress Ministries resigning as protest 
against the policy of the British Government that had pushed India 
into the present war without giving any body in the country an 
opportunity to consider the issues or declare its will. The Secretary 
of State in giving a history of this constitutional break-down made 
comments that misrepresented the whole position, that were “amazing- 
ly misleading”, to quote the words used in the statement made by 
the Standing Committee of the Sapru Conference. As it has been 
the habit of the British bureaucracy, Mr. Amery, without being 
16 
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brouglit tip within it, put the blame on Indian differences and on 
the weaknesses of her social polity for the growing intensity of 
internal competition and conflict. He exceeded all^ bounds of 

credence when he asked his fellow-members, the majority of them 
ignorant of India, to believe that the '‘change ^ to direct personal 
rule by governors and permanent officials mot with goneral acquies- 
cence, and indeed good will” Ho gave no satisfactory ex- 
planation why no action had been taken on the proposals made in 
Lord Linlithgow’s statement of August 8, 1910. Ho was less than frank 
when he said that the Congress attitude of “All or Nothing” w^as 

responsible for this failure of the good intentions of the British 

Government. The months that have passed siuco then, ^ and the 
recent announcement made on the enlargement of Lord Linlitligow’s 
Executive Council, have exposed how unreliablo wore^ tho reasons 
given by Mr. Amery to explain in April the dilficiiltios in the 
way of accepting the proposals that had been mado in the 

“Leaders' Conference” held at Bombay in tho sccoiitl week of March. 
More than any positive statement that he might lia,vo mado which 
irritated, there must have been something in tho s])irit informing his 
utterances on the occasion, that led to an out-hurst of ]>uhlic feeling 
in India. Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that appoarod in tho Press on 
April 27, 1941 is symbolic of this wide indignation. “Every lino and 
every word of it breathes indignation — indignation of a typo somewhat 
unusual with the Mahatma,” said the Et. Ilon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 

The Congress had recalled its Ministries from seven provinces ; 

its leaders were within jail gates ; Mahatma Gandhi liad ptoppod his 

‘‘Talking Points’* weeklies as protest against Govormnont intorforenoe 
on India—a sample with the freedom of tlie Press. Congress mombers 
of Britisk had withdrawn from tho Central and tho Provincial 
propaganda Legislatures were not being cdled. British i)i'Oi)agandist8 
headed by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, wore holding forth on 
the sins of India with the help of “Talking Points” supplied to spoakoirs 
by the British Ministry of Information. Tho truth of India’s climate being 
more unhealthy than that of the temperate zono ; “tho comph3to difference 
between the Hindu and the Muslim system” , tlio “difficulty of getting 

Indian officers” for the Indianization of tho Imlian Army ; “religious 

prejudices’’ that make the opening of ono school in a village for ilie 
children of all classes “impossible” ; tlio onormoiiB growth of the 
population in India which in 80 years has grown from 2oO million 
to 350 million being a dangerous symptom ; to save liorsolf from this 
disease India must either^ slow down the growth of population or 
increase its food supply (“big-scalo irrigation lias almost reached its 
limits”, be it^ remembered) or import food-stuff’s and presumably pay 
for them by industrialization — these samples of “talking points” were 
being distributed free to recommend the motlioda of British administra- 
tion of India, to justify its ways to the world, to explain tlie reasons 
why Britain found difficulty in shedding tho liut'don that in a fit of 
absent-mindedness she had put on her shoulders in 1757. The 
campaign based on these “talking points” was clover, no doubt. It was 
malicious in intent. It has, perhaps, succeeded in its evil purpose. But at 
what cost ? We are told that modern wars require tho services and 
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sacrifices of all the men women and children of a country. An India 
divided against itself, as it is represented to be, could not be expected 
to put forth such a “total” effort either for herself and for her rulers. 
It must be and ever remain a burden. This may be the psychology of 
British distrust of men and things Indian. They have been trying to broad- 
cast this distrust all over the world, specially over America. And 
distrust begets distrust. The distrust of 40 crores of people weigh late 
or soon in the scheme of things, in the conduct of any system of 
government. 

This discrediting of India which is one of the instruments for 
perpetuating imperialism in this country in the hands of die-hard 
Leaders of imperialists has been increasing the sense of frustra- 
“unattached tion in the country, and making the people indifferent 

opinion’ in to what happened. This was a development that could 

India meet helpful to war effort, even though princes 

might send money, poverty produced soldiers and the wealth of 
Britain produced the goods in India, and there were foreign news- 
papermen to publicize these exploits. But the sharp and angry 
reaction to Mr. Amery’s speech of April 22 revealed a state of things 
that neutralized all the propaganda of the “Talking Points”. Even the 
most moderate of Indian politicians and publicists who had been 
denouncing the Congress for withdrawing Ministries from seven 
provinces could hardly control themselves. Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad 
said that “no political party is convinced because of past experience 
of the British Government’s sincerity as regards parting with power”. 
The Standing Committee of the “Leaders’ Conference” pointedly asked 
the Secretary of State what had happened to his assertion that if 
the Congress and the Muslim League failed to take part in the 
expanded Executive Council “Lord Linlithgow will of course go ahead, 
prepared to work with those who will work with him and with each 
other.” They repudiated the insinuation which Mr. Amery had 
borrowed from Mr. Jinnah that their Conference had been held in 
consultation with or at the instigation of certain Congress leaders. 
This Conference was held at Bombay in the second week of March 
(1941) by leaders of “the vast mass of unattached opinion in the 
country.” The Et. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was president of 
the Conference ; Sir Jagadish Prasad who had sometime back retired 
from the position of the member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council was the moving spirit of the new movement. The proceedings 
of the Conference demanded that the Government should prove its 
bonafides in the matter of transference of power to Indian hands, 
and recommended therefor that in the proposed enlargement of the 
Governor- General’s Council the members should be wholly Indian, that 
the key positions — Defence and Finance — should be held by Indians. 
This would be “National Government” not in the legal and consti- 
tutional sense but in the spirit of what the vast majority of the 
people desired. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar in proposing the main 
resolution was cruelly frank in exposing the pose of anxiety for agreement 
among the various elements of India's population recently cultivated 
by the ruling classes of Britain. ‘‘Is there any provision in the 
Government of India Act (1936) which is the result of agreement 
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he asked. He instanced the joint and separate electorate issue to 
drive home his point— the issue which is hated by the vast majority 
of the people and from which has followed all the abomination of 
dissensions in India’s life that are the excuse of British imperialists 
today for holding onto irresponsible power. The framer of “Diarchy”, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, had warned his people of the ovil— 

“India will never attain unity and nationhood so lonu; as communal elector- 
ates remain The longer they remain the more diilicult will it ho to ujiroot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the cont ol a civil war. To enable 
India to attain nationhood is the trust laid on ua and in agreeing’ to the establish- 
ment of communal representation, we have been false to that trust,” 


And the Conference was sure that if the Briiish Govovninoni could 
do the courageous thing, “the large, unorganized but still powerful moder- 
ate opinion which has been at tlio back of India’s 

Question ol considerable war effort” would ho able to exert such 
bonafidea pressure on the parties which wore now in opposition that 
the face of Indian politics would un(lergi> a healthy change. 
How wide-spread was the feeling of wounded national Kull'-n*spoct was 
made vivid m the speech of the late Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Bijoy 
Ohand Mahatab: “We are not going there (post-war cunfriymaO as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru went or as I went in 1926 to tbo imperial Conference”, 
declared he. 


Words like these ought to have served notice that Britain will have 
to revise her policy. But these fell on ears that heard not or hearing 
understood not the significance of iiio words. Five 
Pro!. Berriedal© -weeks later Mr Amery in the House of Commons dis- 
opinion missed the Sapru Conforcnco resolutions with personal 
compliments to the organisers of the Conference mixed 
with insinuations with regard to its unropreseniativo character. The 
demand for the complete “Indianization” of the I'lxec.iiiive Council was 
dismissed with the remark that it would not he a “modiiicat.ion” of the 
existing form of government but its “snpprossion” hy an euilrely different 
type. The best reply to this contention came from iTof. Borriedale 
Keith who in a letter to the Scotsvian said that the Fedtu^al and Provin- 
cial Governments must work on “the basis of niinisi»erisil responsibility 
to the Legislature”, that “Ministers must ho appointed for Dofenco and 
External Relations”. This is what Sir Toj Bahadur has boon pressing 
for more than a year that the portfolios of Dekuico and hlnanco must 
be held by Indians as a symbol of India’s status as a Dominion. The 
acknowledgment of responsibility to the Crown ought to satisfy tlio most 
sensitive of constitutional purists. Another suggosl.ion of Pruf. Keith’s 
went to the root of the evil. He assorted that the Britisli Government 
must “abandon efforts” to use the States as a minority interest along 
with the Muslims, The “utmost safeguard for all minority intorosts must 
be provided.” But “the unity of India must he assorted” against all 
challenge. He did not accept the standpoint of the Congress that India 
should be independent, because he thought that in tho modern world 
there would hardly be a place for a “neutral India to play tho role of 
Belgium in the east.” The defect of this argument is that Prof. Keith 
could not imagine a time, far or near, when India would bo fully orga- 
nized for purposes of peace and war as one of tiho great nations 
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of the world, with one-fifth of the human race to wort for her good 
and for the good of humanity. 

The British Government has failed to conciliate India because 
it has lost the capacity to understand and appreciate that 40 crores 
of men and women unreconciled to its ways would 
fh^^S^yagraha present crisis in the life of 

MovemLt Britain, that a country of 40 crores of people has 

a distinct part to play in the evolution of a better 
world where respect for human dignity, individual or national, would be its 
cornerstone. Mahatma Gandhi who has by the Satyagraha movement 
been leading the “grand protest against the conduct of the war” in 
the name of India has always said that even in such an activity 

India should be inspired by a moral purpose and that the means 

to attain it should be “free from any injury to man’s dignity,'^ 
When he started the present movement he made the clean declar- 
ation that it was not “intended” to create “an appreciable impression 
upon the war effort.” The extraordinary precautions that he has 
imposed on the conduct of the movement, the rigorous selection that 
he has made of the participants in the movement, -'^Indicate unmis- 
takably that he did not desire to embarrass the Government and 

its use of the man-power and natural resource^ of India. He has 
admitted that he was prepared to accept even the verdict that his move- 
ment has been ‘ ineffective” in so tar as concrete results were concerned, 
that it has failed to bend the British Government to accept the demands 
of the Indian National Congress. He was prepared to confess that he 
did not expect any such “miracle.” He would be content if the move- 
ment demonstrated before all the world, to the conscience of all thinking 
men and women of “India's dis'sociation from the war effort to which it 
was never invited to be a party.” This put the matter in the lowest possible 
term and in the baldest political language. Gandhiji’s personal stand- 
point was different from that of the Congress. Paith in non-violence, 
trust in “the efficacy of the incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity”, 
has sustained him through the last half-a-century of individual and 
national storm and stress. He believed that this Divinity must work 
its will through a human agency, that wars and bloodshed and the 
hatred and ambitions in which these germinate cannot serve the purpose 
of creation. He was, however, prepared, to use the Indian National 
Congress, “however imperfect and however wanting in faith as an organ- 
isation” it may be as the thin reed to send the call out to the men 
and women of the world to rethink their present philosophy of conduct 
and to retreat from the “calculable and calculated ways of destruction.” 
It may appear to be an act of faith and not of of reason to thus think 
of halting the activities of millions and of their rulers — activities that are 
touched by a certain magnificence of sacrifice, by a super-human endurance, 
and are illumined by streaks of moral exaltation and forgetfulness of self. The 
nature of modern wars, the character of “total wars”, invite whole peoples 
into these streams which cleanse and purify human nature. Herein 
lies the dangerous fascination of wars. 

Gandhiji has tried since he came into the leadership of our political 
life to offer a moral equivalent of wars and bloodshed, to sublimate 
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the feelings and sentiments that supply the motive-power to 
the forces of destruction. All the movements that 
he has been associated with and has led have to be 
buffer the^mosr tested on this touch-stone. But apart from his personal 
beliefs and sentiments there are standards of judgment 
which require to be applied to them as political movements that have 
certain material purposes to reach. The present Satyagraha move- 
ment has not created the wide-spread fervour that takes and uplifts 
people out of their accustomed grooves. This fervour has been pur- 
posely controlled and limited. It is too early to speak of the effect 
that the present movement will have on the intellectual perceptions 
of the people of this country who are directly or indirectly being 
affected by it ; it is too early to speak of the awakening of the 
moral sense of the world that will compel a re-oxamination and 
re-interpretation of the principles that unconsciously to the majority 
of us guide our actions. We have been taught all these centuries 
that wars and conquests have a certain moral sanction and sublimity. 
Gandhiji^s challenge to this teaching should help us to judge these 
matters from new angles. The masses in every country who supply 
the cannon-fodder in wars have been the greatest losers. The ferment 
of combativeness may excite them to a disregard of the loss that 
falls mostly to their lot. And when the excitement ceases, and a 
grateful country forgets the heroes and cannot provide the homes that 
were promised to them, then come disappointment that can be very 
bitter in expression. The first World War of the 20th century was 
followed by this bitterness, and the second through which wo have 
been passing cannot promise better results. Hatred which is officially 
encouraged, hymns of hate that receive official sanction, leave a legacy 
that keeps inflamed the enmity between peoples. Anger, oven righteous 
anger, that seeks satisfaction in the blood of enemies does not load 
to peace among men. The twenty years’ interval botwoon the two 
wars of our experience has discredited the tale of resurrection of the 
human spirit after it has been cleansed by hlood-bath in a war or 
wars fought for ]ustice and freedom. Gandhiji’s challenge may not 
work any miracle of conversion. But it has stirred questions in every 
heart that looks into the horror of the times. These cannot remain 
unanswered. Modern civilization, threatened by a spoil of universal 
chaos, cannot carry on with bombers and tanks as the deciding 
factors in the establishment of rational human relations. 

Gandhi]i’s technique has woven the problem of Swaraj in India 
into the texture of a universal human need. By socuring political 
freedom through non-violence in a country where live 
p^sonf^relatioBs of f^he human race ho wants to demonstrate 

between neighbours between nations are not worth while. And 

in the peculiar conditions of our country whore many 
races and cultures have met and where their autonomies have been 
given a distinct place in the life of the whole — toleration of differences 
and diversities, and refusal to impose on one the peculiarities of the 
other, can only ensure peaceful social life. These differences and 
diversities impose on us the need for non-violence, the duty to practise 
it in every walk of life. For twenty years and more Gandhiji has 
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been trying to implant into onr minds that the material interests of 
the vast majority of the peoples in every country are linked with 
peace which can only be built on the firm foundation of toleration, 
of respect for the sanctity of the human personality. This work 
appears to have had no influence on the conduct of the men and 
women who claim to lead community-life in this country. The grow"- 
ing estrangement of feelings between peoples who are of one blood, and 
speak the same language, but differ in religious beliefs and practices, 
testifies to the failure of this call for a more rational philosophy. 
Pear of our neighbours, ambition to have a bigger share in the 
authority of the National State that is rising over the horizon 
of India — these two feelings and sentiments are being enthusiastically 
cultivated amongst us. A civil war mentality appears to have got 
hold of the people Ahmedabad, Bombay, Bihar- Sharif and Dacca have 
been scenes of a malignity of mutual destructiveness that are becoming 
common in India’s life. In the city of Dacca, the second city in Bengal, 
for about six months the assassin’s knife and the coward’s torch have levied 
their victims in life and property in proportion to the percentage of the 
Hindu and Muslim populations. A Hindu killed has been followed by 
a Muslim killed, and vice versa. Soon the evil spirit spread over the 
country-side ; 10 to 15 thousand men, women and children belonging to 
the Hindu community fled to the neighbouring State of Tripura where 
the Maharaja gave them shelter, fed them and clothed them. And the 
Government of Bengal stood discredited before the bar of history. 
The men and women living now know not what has happened. 
Through the gagged silence the full story has not been able to reach the 
Indian public ; the public of the world has been kept ignorant of it. So, 
history must judge, 


The outburst of this fanaticism has long been anticipated since 
certain members of the Bengal Ministry began inflaming communal 
passions by appeals to mean cupidity and inflated ambi- 
tions. Encouraged by their example lesser men stepped 
fanaticism beyond all decencies of civilized life, and spread a propa- 
ganda of hatred that could have no other result than what 
has happened in Dacca. It is not possible to have record ef every word said 
and everything done to make the relations between Hindus and Muslims 
bitter, to make it difficult for them to live as neighbours which they have 
been doing for the last one thousand years. A sample of this propaganda 
has been rescued for our mutual shame in the translation of a Bengalee 
poem that was read by the chairman of the Eeception Committee 
at the Kalihati and Ghataii Muslim League Conference in the district 
of Mymensmgh, held in March, 1941. Two Muslim ministers of Bengal 
were present at this conference The poem was published in the Bengalee 
daily — Azad — on March 10, 1941. To let the world know the nature of the 
poison that is being spread over Bengal, we publish a portion of this poem. 
“The oppressed remain silent by seeing the hypocrisy 
Of the idolatrous Hindus — oh death-like eddy ! 

0 victorious soldiers ; march forward on our 
Eeligious pilgrimage to the Kaaba under the banner 

of the League, 


We shall spill as much blood as required. 
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We want Patisthan, a proper division. 

If it cannot be achieved by words, Muslims 
Are not afraid to use swords and spears. 

„, # # # 

Where are the Muslim youths ! We shall attain 

The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger. 

^ ^ ^ 


Come quicHy — break down Somanath. 

If you want freedom, Burn ! Burn ! Burn I the 
Jatii-griha (houses made of lac), and let all trouble end,** 


The burning of Hindu houses, thousands of them, has carried 
out the behests of this exhortation. And the break-down of neigh- 
bourly relations is symptomatic of the condition of 
The Muslim things that the Hindu and Muslim majorities in the 

^^^^practice^ different provinces will be creating in the country, 

^ if propaganda like the above be allowed to continue, 

and what is of more importance, if society encouraged it as tlie out- 
let of its deepest yearnings and highest sentiments. For, it would 
be short-sighted to regard such propaganda as the growth out of an 
individual mind, diseased by a sense of frustration. The separatist 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims which has expressed itsolf in poems 

like this has a history of its own. In YoL I 1939 of the Annual 
Register we made an attempt to trace the evolution of this feeling 
and idea that have captured the mind of a powerful section of the 
Muslim community of India and which are being sought to bo given 
concrete shape in what has been called Pakisfans — lands of the pure. 
The Muslim League has made itself responsible for pushing to the region 
of danger such a development. Being a minority in India, the 
Muslim League, so far as it represents the ideas of a section of the 
Indian Muslims, express distrust of the majority community, the 
Hindus In any scheme of representative and responsible government 
for the whole of India the influence of the Hindu majority cannot 
but be reflected in the legislative institutions and in the governments 
that are recruited from these. To avoid the danger of this contamination 


with a majority, the theory has been invented that the Indian Mus- 
lims are not a minority community but a nation which must have 
new centres of government. The President of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Mahommed Ali Jinnah, declared, therefore, that his organisation could 
not tolerate “a constitution of an all-India character with one 

government at the Centre.’* Hitherto the “aims and objects’* of the 
All-India Muslim League had been “the establishment of full inde- 
pendence in the form of a Federation of free democratic States in 
which the rights and interests of the Mussalmans and other minori- 
ties are adequately safeguarded in the constitution.” During its annual 

session held at Madras in the second week of April, 1941, the 

League repudiated the Federation idea, and so changed its “aims and 
objects”. Henceforth these are to be 


(a) The establishment of completely independent States formed by demar- 

cating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted 
with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
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Mussalmans are numerically in a majority, as in the North-West and North-East Zones 
of India, shall be grouped together to constitute independent States which shall be free 
National Homelands in which the constituent units are autonomous and sovereign,” 

Any interpretation of ours of this scheme is difficult in the absence of 
the detailed scheme of territorial adjustments, in the absence of the Muslim 
League map of the India that is proposed to be drawn up and that will 
be different from what the world has known for centuries. It is useless, per- 
haps. Because the logicians of the Muslim League who have developed 
a new impatience with the Hindu majority in Hindustan cannot long 
remain or appear to remain blind to the illogicality of the claim 
for Muslim majorities in certain areas of the country. One can under- 
stand the reason or reasons for the condemnation of the principle 
of majority rule in States ; one may join in a campaign against the 
thinking that counting of heads and wisdom in rulers go well to- 
gether. But to declaim that a Hindu majority is a nuisance, if not ah 
evil thing, and that a Muslim majority is the very ark of generosity 
or wisdom, would be going against the verdict of history and putting 
a strain on the intelligence of the modern man and woman. The 
leaders of the League would be serving themselves better and serve the world 
better if they could evolve out of their Islamic experiences the plan of a 
constitution for India that would promise better results than representative 
and responsible government that the modern world has learnt to value. 

In successive volumes of the Annual Register since 1936 we 
have been tracing the growth of separatist conceits and ambitions 
in many of the communities and provinces of India, 
be^made aprocess sense of separatism appears to be the first essay of 

ingrowth every renaissance movement, of every freedom move- 
ment. Indian philosophy has taught us that the 
realization of the separateness of the Self from the Not-Self is the 
first step of the pilgrim soul in the enrichment of the life spiritual, in 
the liberation of the human spirit from the trammels of the senses. 
In the quickening of political life the realization of the separateness 
of the ruled from the rulers is the first step towards the emergence 
of a democratic State. When the people of India awakened to the 
insult and shame of their political subjection, their leaders had to 
strengthen that awakening by drawing attention to the conflict of 
interests that was implicit in the unnatural relation between India 
and Britain. This conflict of interests created the separateness between 
the rulers and the ruled in India, and had supplied the driving power 
to national awakening in India. The pioneers of the political movement 
amongst us built up the whole of their programme of work on this 
separateness as between the rulers and the ruled, and on the oneness 
of the interests of all the people of India. No communal or provin- 
cial feeling diverted their energies. The majority of them were Hindus, 
hut in their life and conduct there was hardly any trace of narrowness. 

In the case of the Muslims of India also when the awakening 
knocked at their doors and roused them to their frustrated life they 
had to pass through the process indicated above. They 
had to separate themselves in thought from their 
separatist plea neighbours to realize their own strength and assert 
their position in the composite life of India. A Muslim 
educationist, Principal of a Government Mahommedan College, indicated 
ma\ 
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this stage of development in his community when he said that 

a Muslim was creating an impression intellectually that he was living 
more as a citizen of Arabia or Persia than as a citizen of India.” 
This type of mind was the seed-plot of Pan-Islamism which helped 
the Indian Muslim to regain his self-respect ^ by the thought of past 
glory, and of the comparative freedom of his co-religionists outside India. He 
has, however, got stuck in the conceit of separatism, and has not been able 
to throw it off as unnecessary now. In discussing the reaction of the Hindus 
of India to this mentality of their Muslim neighbours we wrote in 1938 : 

‘‘As strongly do Indian Muslims assert their separateness, and kinship with 
the peoples of countries outside the boundaiies of India, so loudly do the leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha assert that the ‘bed-rock’ of Indian life is the Hindu 
community,’’ 

In the same volume we traced the evolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha Movement and of the leadership that has organized its wide 
ramifications of today. The feelings and sentiments that 
Mandatory enabled the earlier generations of public men 

for minorities publicists to build up the Indian National Congress 

as the organ voice of the composite national life of 
India, as the forum for the discussion of all matters pei'taining to India, 
as the instrument of a quickened public opinion asserting its rights to 
mould public policy — these feelings and sentiments are being converted 
into the dynamo of a consciously assertive school of thought that claimed 
its right to guide and control the evolution of the country as represent- 
ative of the majority community in India. Confronted by a threat to 
the unity and integrity of the country from the peoplo who, the majority 
of them, are by blood Indians, the Hindu Mahasha])ha Movement appears 
to be drawing to itself the allegiance of an increasing number of Hindus the 
vast majority of whom had hitherto been content to entrust thoir interests 
to the keeping of the Indian National Congress. This unfortunate develop- 
ment has become almost inevitable as the rising temper of Muslim separatism 
has been claiming “homelands” for the culture of their particularistic 
sentiments, conceits and ambitions. Both the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha have been embodying in their constitutions “mandatory 
safeguards” for the protection of the religion, culture and language 
of every community of India. These declarations do not, however, 
appear to have had any reassuring effect on the minds of the people 
concerned. It has not also been explained by tho protiigonists of 
FaJeistans in India why the promise of such “mandatory safeguards” 
for minorities made in the constitution of a Federal India should not 
remove the suspicions and fears of every community in the country. 
The President of tho Hindu Mahasabha, Sri Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, 
has in successive speeches sought to relieve all minorities in the 
country of any fear or suspicion that all their legitimate rights of 
* liberty ^ of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc” 
will be “expressly guaranteed”. The London New Statesumi & Nation 
has handsomely recognized that no one has questioned the claim 
of the minorities to equal rights — civil, political and cultural ; that “for 
these the Hindus offer every imaginable guarantee.” The Indian 
National Congress by the “Fundamental Eights” resolution passed at 
the Karachi Congress, and the leaders of the Congress in every 
statement made have been no less emphatic in assuring minorities 
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of every conceivable guarantee of their rights and privileges. But the 
Muslim League has spurned at these assurances, and the leaders of 
the British community in India, both official and non-official, have 
helped to stabilize this attitude by open encouragement. 

This argument between India and Britain has had consequences 
in other fields of Indian life. About Es. 80 crores worth of 
British orders may have been moving the machines 
Indian mdusmes certain industries in India ; about 10 lakhs of 

British policy soldiers recruited in India may be getting trained 
in the modern technique of war ; Britain's wealth, 
accumulated through the last two centuries since **the first impetus 
(to industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the plunder of Bengal”, 
to quote the words of Dean Inge, might finance these war activities ; 
the poverty of India might help to recruit cannon-fodder from India. 
In direct and indirect ways Es. 84 crores might be taxed from 
the people to spend as India’s special war budget. But British money 
and Indian money are not going to establish such industries that 
will have any other purpose than the prosecution of war. Whenever 
the question has been raised that the opportunity offered by the 
war should be utilized in India by Indians to start industries that 
have a permanent value to the country, the spokesmen of the bureau- 
cracy has been quick with the reply that all such schemes should 
be tested on the one touch- stone — whether or not they are of imme- 
diate use in the prosecution of war. This narrow standard has halted 
many a scheme of industrial expansion in the country. It is a 
curious mentality that talks loudly of “total war” in which every 
human being and every material can serve the purposes of war, while 
refusing the best use of these in India. Indian industrialists have 
been coming forward to start a motor industry, an aeroplane industry 
to be rewarded with official discouragement. And the Government 
which has failed in the political field to enlist the self-respect of 
India on the side of Britain has been found to be as lacking in 
insight and foresight in organizing the forces and resources of the country 
for the prosecution of the war. At a time when the “Battle of the 
Atlantic” has been costing the British mercantile marine every week about 
4 lakhs tons of ships sunk by Nazi attacks, the Government in India 
has declared its decision with regard to ship-building in India — they 
are “not to encourage actively the merchant ship-building industry in 
India as a part of their effort”. At a time when the U. S. Govern- 
ment has directed its Maritime Commission to release 20 lakhs of 
tons for carrying to Britain the food-stuff and the “death stuff” on which 
she depends for her very survival. At a time when President Eoosevelt 
described the dangerous condition of things in the following words : 

‘‘The present rate of Nazi sinkings of merchant ships is more than three times 
as high as the capacity of British ship-yards to replace them. It is more than 
twice the combined British and American output of merchant ships to-day,” 

The Government in India, a subordinate branch of the British 
Government, makes itself responsible for this discouragement to Indian 
Scindia Steam initiative and Indian enterprise. In Vol. II of 1937 
Navigation Co.'s of the Annual Register we mad© an attempt to trace 

Ship-Yard ^ national interests against the indiffer- 

entism and discouragement of the Government, and how the foundation 
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of Britain’s proud boast of being the “mistress of the seas” 
was laid under the patronage of State in the days of Queen 
Bliizabeth and her successors in the rulership of the England. 
This patronage has been denied to Indian leaders in trade and in- 
dustry, and non-Indian interests have been allowed to strangle one 
after another during the last 40 years the more than 20 shipping 
companies that tried to carve out a share in the costal trade of 
their own country. But the strength of Indian sentiment in this 

matter, the determination of Indian interests nob to be discoimagod 
by the unhelpfulness of the Government that calls itself Indian, 
have triumphed over all adverse conditions. The symbol of this 
triumph was the foundation of the Ship-building Yard of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company at the Port of Vixiagapatam in 
the Andhra Desha on the 21st of June, 1941. Babu Eajendra Prasad 
presided over this ceremony. In his speech on the occasion he dwelt 
on the history of Indian shipping which had sailed the seven seas 
in times beyond record and memory , he traced the history of the fall 
of this industry during British regime. Seth Walcliand Hirachand, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Company, related the 

story of the difficulties that had to be overcome before they could 

give concrete shape to their dreams and aspirations at Vizag. This 

story reflects no credit on the Delhi-Simla Government. The litera- 
ture on the subject of Indian Shipping, both past and prosenti, from 
which Babu Eajendra Prasad and Seth Walchand Hirachand enriched 
their speeches, is part of the wider history of Indo-British disharmony. 

It is a story that has, however, its comic side. For, the British 

interests in India’s sea-going trade have not been able to enjoy all 

, , . the fruits of their narrow and Holfish policy ; they 

losing to^the* majority of these to 

Japanese Japanese shipping interests carrying on business 

in the eastern seas. An account wo have seen give 

us the story of this transaction where wo watch British interests 
progressively losing to their Japanese rivals. In 1888 the P. & 0. had 66 
per cent of the carrying trade of this area, the Austrian Lloyd and 
the Navigation Generalo having 17 per cent each. The Japanese 

were nowhere. In about 1896 the late Jam shed ji Tata, tho founder 
of the ‘House of the Tatas”, who had been suffering at the hands 

of this European monopoly in bis attempt to build up a China 

trade, invited the Japanese shipping interests to come in and compote. 
There was a freight war, and the leader of tho liluropoan interests, 
the P. & 0., had to compromise by yielding 18 pur cent of the 
carrying trade. By 1918 the Japanese managed to sciuceze out 
another 22 per cent. And from then on it has been a triumph for them. 
For, in 1921 we find them occupying the position that the P. & 0. 
did in 1888, that is, carrying 66 per cent of the trade, while the 
P. & 0. had to content itself with 34 per cent. And in 1929 

the former had secured 80 per cent, and the latter fell back on a 

mere 20 per cent. One could have enjoyed this reversal of the role 
played by the two parties which have not allowed Indian interests 
to take a share in this vast trade — the overseas export and import 
trade of India the annual value of which is about 400 crores of 
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rupees. But watching as one does the worsening of relations between 
Britain and Japan, one cannot extract the whole enjoyment out of 
this business. 

Both the governments and the peoples of the world have been talking 
of ‘planning” the future. This “planning” cannot but afifeot the life of 
men and women who have their own plans to regulate 
re^MfrucUon Government in India have set up 

in India committees to deal with different aspects of post- 

war reconstruction in this country. The first committee 
will deal with Labour and Demobilization. The needs of war have drawn 
lakhs of men into war industries and into the army in India. At 
the end of the war when the services of most of them will not be required 
they will form a “problem” — the difiBculty of absorbing them into “civil 
life”. The second committee on Disposals and Contracts wuU deal with 
the problem that will be created by the rather sudden stoppage of war 
industries and war contracts ; many things, important and unimportant, 
will be accumulated that will have to be disposed of carefully and not 
thrown in a huge heap on the market, allowing time for war industries 
to be transformed into peace industries. The third Committee will deal 
with Public Works and Government Purchases — the problem that will 
be created by the two previous problems as also by the necessity to 
take up what is technically known as “Public Works” — the building of 
Government buildings, of bridges etc. — neglected or held up owing to 
war ; with this problem will be linked that of Government purchases 
that had called into being many industries and that will cease with 
the return of peace. The fourth committee will deal with trade, inter- 
national trade policy, with agricultural developments. With the war's 
end will begin a scramble in the import and export markets. With 
shipping returning to the ways of peace the hungry markets of India vyill 
invite the many consumer goods that foreign countries will be able to 
throw here, and the products of Indian agriculture which had Etiropean 
and non-Indian markets will try to roll out to these in floods. But 
during these war years men and women must have learnt to do without 
things, to produce substitute goods ; they must have learnt the wisdom of 
relying on their country’s soil for the satisfaction of their needs. These 
new conditions and the improvement in industrial machinery in the 
warring countries may render many of India’s contrivances and much 
of her skill obsolete ; it may happen that many an industry in India 
sheltered behind tariff walls and the absence of competition due to 
the war will find themselves confronted by world competition where 
the manipulation of tariffs will render their work uneconomic, and their 
struggle against this competition well-nigh impossible. These after- war 
problems will require special treatment which it will be the business 
of these four committees to render. The committee of the economic 
experts of India is another organization specially created. Their activi- 
ties will require co-ordination ; this will be the duty of a ‘‘Steering” 
Committee, renamed the Eeconstruction Committee. The problems that 
these committees will have to tackle are not peculiarly Indian ; every 
country in every continent will have to face and solve them. The solution 
of these problems will require central direction and guidance ; it may 
require the continuation of the many “controls’ or restrictions on indiyi- 
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dual or group freedoms. The continuation of these "controls’ even 
during the period of peace, of reconstruction, may have the effect of 
building up habits of command, of dictation in officials, that is the 
bureaucracy, and those of submissiveness and obedience in the people. 
This development may _ explain the pessimism of H. G. Wells when he 
uttered the words that “the world will never again emerge into freedom,” 
at least in the near future. In the background of world catastrophe 
our little quarrels and doubts and fears may appear insignificant. But 
these are the warp and woof of life. And life goes on, And the student 
of life has to take note of every one of its many strands. It is under the 
compulsion of such a duty that we have tried to trace the sources of 
many dissatisfactions and discontents that stir in our midst. We have 
discussed the various phases of the argument between Indian Nationalism 
and British Imperialism. We have tried to understand and explain the 
far-off events that are approaching the shores of our country, and thfl 
ways they may affect our life. 


We have discussed the many schemes that the Government in 
India has been preparing for the purpose of building the future 
Lesser economic life of the people. The present, however, is 

Incomes-more women who do not 

expenses understand what the Sarkar Bahadur is doing find 
themselves with lesser incomes and higher expenses 
We are told that the war is responsible for those higher expenses! 
We find that the policy of the railways in increasing faros and rates 
has co-operated in bringing about this state of things. Those amongst 
us who have some glimmering sight of the ways of modern business 
have been asking questions of the industrialists of India. Why has 
there been an increase in the prices of the goods that are consumed 
the masses of the people ? Certain of the industries that supply 
these goods have for years— some for more than twenty-five years 
some for less— been receiving protection in various shapes from the 
Government and from the people. The raw materials of theso industries 
are found _ abundantly in India. Prom the people has come the 
protection m^_the shape of preferring goods made in India to goods 
made outside even at a sacrifice”. The first organized expression of such a 
protective feeling came from Bengal nearly thirty-seven years liack when the 
-a^eDgalees resolved to boycott British textiles as a protest against the ill- 
coBceived attempt of the partition of their province made by Lord Curzon. 
bmee then the feeling has deepened and widunod till to-dav it 
inspires the_ life and conduct of the vast majority of our people. 
This protection pven to the textile industry of InL by tho \ieople 
i helped to reduce the value of Manchester goods import- 
ed into India from Es. 60 crores to about Es. 14 or 15 crores. The 

policy of the Government in India in support of certain Indian 

later. Two other big industries— iron-steel and sugar— have received 

Protection has placed on the 
consumers burdens m the shape of higher costs of the goods used by 

Member of tho Govemor-Genoral’s Council 

a Legislature used to make 

a parade of the extra burden that the masses of India bore for giving protect- 
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ion to Indian industries ; he estimated it to exceed Es. 25 crores a year. 
During a discussion on the Protective Duties Continuation Bill in the 1941 
winter session of the Assembly speeches brought out that during the 
last 17 or 18 years the steel industry of India has received protect- 
ion whose money value was about Es. 60 crores ; the sugar industry 
has during less than half that time received protection the money 
value of which has not been less than Es. 60 crores. The question 
now being asked of Indian industrialists — what have the people who 
have been helping to nurse your industries gained by their sacrifices 
of these years ? They have been helping you so that in times of 
difiSculty like the present one you should be able to make repayment 
of that help by keeping the costs of your goods low. Have you — 
makers of textiles, of iron-steel, of sugar — fulfilled your part of the 
bargain ? The spokesmen of these industries have not been able to 
make replies that can be called satisfactory to the masses Many 
economic theories may explain the causes that have disappointed the 
hopes of Indian consumers ; it may even be that things would not 
have been better if the raw materials of industry that lie scattered 
in India had lain idle ; it may be true that consumers must sacrifice and 
continue to sacrifice so that industries may live and thrive ; that this one- 
sided arrangement is an irremovable and irreplacable part of the present 
order of things. But these arguments in support of sacrifices on be- 
half of the modern organization of industries appear to have lost 
their appeal to the reason and to the conscience of the modern man and 
woman. They appear to be nearing the end of their patience, to be 
preparing themselves co take up the entire scheme and break it into 
bits in a spasm of disappointment and despair. Even India with her 
centuries-old philosophy of earthly despair and other-worldly hopes may 
be nearer such a development than we can rationally explain. Even sober 
members of Legislative Assemblies are found to be unable to control their 
impatience with things as they are, their disgust of these developments. 

There are other troubles that have been testing the temper of 
our people. In our immediate neighbourhood things are being done 
and words are being spoken in Ceylon and Burma 
Indo-Ceylonese that create bitterness in the present and plant time- 
controversy bombs of trouble for the future. In the Central 
Assembly during the last winter session the question 
of Ceylon’s treatment of Indians resident in the island was discussed 
bringing out to the light of day the many ways in which Ceylon’s 
Council of Ministers propose to squeeze out the few lakhs of Indians 
that have laboured for more than half a century to transform the 
life of this island. The occasion for the discussion was the presentation 
of the report of the Exploratory Conference held at Delhi on the 4th 
of November, 1940, between Ceylon ministers and representatives of 
the Government of India. The conference held five sittings. At an 
early stage of the discussion one of the Ceylon ministers laid hare 
the purpose of the whole range of discriminating legislation that is 
being adopted against Indians. There are about 9 lakhs of men and 
women of Indian descent in the island ; of these the vast majority, 
about 75 per cent, belong to the ‘estate population’*, that is, labourers 
in the tea, coffee and rubber estates— 2,11,000 men, 2,04,000 women 
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and 2,68,000 children. The Ceylon minister said that the full number 
of Indians, one sixth of the population of the island, could not he 
absorbed into their island economy The choice lay between sending 
them out of “extermination” of the Ceylonese, between drastically 
limiting the number of Indiana or “submergence which is going a so 
fast.” This frank statement of the case, of the “question of survival’’ of 
a people has to be sympathetically studied and understood. But it is 
complicated by the question that when Ceylonese publicists and public 
men speak of “our own people” they seem to forget history, to forget 
that the majority of their people are descendants of Indiana who had 
crossed over to Ceylon and peopled the island with tlio fruits of their 
loins. If the island could absorb them and was not worse for this 
process of mixture, why should not the 9 lakhs of Indians who have 
made Ceylon their home for all practical purposes, who have by the 
sweat of their brow built up the modern economic life of Ceylon, why 
should they be rejected and thrown out as aliens ? The proportion of 
men, women and children in the “estate population” shows that these 
people have decided to live and work and die in Ceylon — a good enough 
test of Ceylon citizenship. This aspect of the question of Indians making 
a better place of Ceylon by their life and work has boon ignored by 
our Ceylonese neighbours. The same failure marks tho activities of 
our Burman neighbours that they are not proparnd to give peoplo who 
have helped to enrich their country time to develop into full-blown 
Burmans. The refusal to co-operate with Time in making tho future of 
their nations have been accumulating for all of us— for our two neighbours 
and for ourselves— troubles and trials which may be tho crucible of a 
better life. Let us end with this note of hope. 


For, hope appears to be departing from the affairs of this world. 
As we go to the press Japan has started her undoclai’ed war on the 
United States and Britain and tho Dutch East Indies. 

wanting for about twenty-seven 
& onrselves months to transform the war started in tho plains of 
Poland into the Second World War of tho 20th century. 
Why destiny prolongs this agony of humanity and dooa not take the 
sorry scheme of things into its hands and at ono blow shatter it into 
bits is more than we can say. We are witnesses to a dissolution of ono 
pattern of civilization. The grandeur of the thorao imparl, s to us a 
dignity equal to those who watched the death and destruction enacted 
in the field of Kurukshtra, to those who watched tho sunset over 
Athens and Eome, to those who passed through tho years when on the 
throne of Delhi sat puppet kings, and Sunni and Shia, Marhatta and 
Sikh, Afghan and Eohilla, wrestled with one another for the guardianship 
of the descendants of Baber and Akb8,r and Aurangzob. This now dignity 
will, perhaps, help many of us to pass through the terror of tho times 
with serene minds, to suffer and sacrifice with equanimity, with 
untroubled consciousness . — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 

Chandra Deb.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session-New Delhi— 19th. February to 4th. April 1941 

General Discussion op Budget 


The Budget Session of the Council of State opened at New Dollii on the 19th. 
Febr^ry 1941, Sir Maneckji Badahhoy presiding. After the Chief Commissioner 
for Eailways had presented the Eailway Budget, the Council adjourned till the 
25th. February when a general discussion of the Budget was held. Before the 
commencement of the debate, members of the Muslim League Party staged a 
walk-out, after their leader, Mi. Hossatn Imam, had made a statement. The other 
mem^is who withdrew were Messrs. Padshah and Mahomined Hossain. 

Eai Bahad^ur Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the 
Eailway ^Member on showing a heavy surplus. He was, however, disaiipomted 
j i X ^ ^ tax-payer, and moie amenities had not been 

attoiaed to the travelling public. He declared that the Government had not made 

pLISv/w ^ broad gauge locomotives in India, The 

President, intervening, pointed out that it was diflicult to procure machinery from 
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England. Lala Eamsarandas pointed out that that could be imported from America. 
“Where there is a will there is a way/’ he added. Proceeding, the speaker said: 
that the Government should have set up woikshops for manufactuiing other railway 
materials and spare parts. His information was that even rails were not being 
made in India, and Government was hoping to order them fiom England at the 
end of the war. Lala Eamsarandas criticised the policy of recruitment to the 
services. He deploied the acceptance by the Government of a policy of recruitment 
on communal basis. He said that the railways being commercial concerns. Govern- 
ment should have relied solely on merit. He objected to the grant of more repie- 
sentation to Anglo-Indians in the services at the expense of Hindus. Concluding, 
the speaker advocated an increase in the emoluments of the low-paid staff and the 
grant of special facilities to pilgrims going to Kumbha Melas and reiterated his 
demand for giving more amenities to passengers, 

Mr. Shantidas Ashirn said that the large surplus was independent of railway 
efficiency. He hoped that despite the surplus the need for constant watch to ensure 
right economy in all Railway Depaitments would be borne in mind by those at the 
top of the administration, more than ever at the present jnncture. *‘We have 
been told of the possibility”, said he, “of bringing suburban season ticket faxes 
up to the level of the enhanced passenger fares of last year. I should leave 
this traffic untouched ; in fact, I am in favour of further concessions being made”. 
Sir M, Yakub said that no Indian would object to any measure which helped 
the prosecution of the war. They were even prepared to suffer personal inconveni- 
ence and discomforts. But in the matter of dismantling certain lines which were 
likely to result m grave wrong being done to the affected people, they must take 
objection. It was particularly so in the case of Chandpur-Bajnaur line. By remo- 
ving that line, Government had done a great disservice to the sugar industry. He 
hoped that the Railway Department would take greater care in future in dismantling 
such lines. 

Kumar iV. iV. Sinha said that he would have been pleased if an attempt had 
been made in the budget to decrease even to a limited extent, the rates of fares 
and freights, especially the fares of third class passengers. The grievances of the 
third class passengers were many and longstanding. Government were eager to pass 
the Ticketless Travelleis Bill, but weie not solicitous for granting additional 
facilities which would enable third class passengers to purchase their tickets in time. 
Mr. Kahkar congiatulated the Railway Member, Sir Andrew Clowt on his 
stand against the demand of the Muslim League for promotions on communal 
basis. Criticising the attitude of the Muslim League Party, Mr. Kalikar said that 
Mr. Hossain Imam sought to mislead the House in the morning by alleging that 
their fight was against preferential treatment to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
If that were so, the best thing the Muslim League would have done was to join 
hands with them. The speaker, however, blamed the Government for its policy of 
recruitment on communal basis, and urged that they should reverse that policy 
forthwith. Sir David Bevadoss advised the Government to spend the railway surpluses 
carefully. He protested against the preferential treatment given to Anglo-Indians 
in the matter of recruitment, “If a Ramaswami becomes Ramson and Subrama- 
nyan becomes Sandeison, he has an easy walk over the qualified members of other 
communities”. Sir David particularly protested against the preferential treatment 
accorded to the Goanese, who were foreigners and yet were recruited in pxeference 
to Indians on the M. S. M. Railway. Fandit Hriday Nath Kunzru congra- 
tulated the Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner for Railways on 
acquiiing two of the company lines, and suggested that they should also 
give notice during the current year to the Bengal and North-Westein Railway 

for the teimination of their contract. The B. N. W. Railway Company should 
also be made to hand over to the Government the management of Tirhut 

and Kumayun Railways. The contracts for these latter lines, he thought, 
would come to an end in 1942. There was no reason why the Government of 
India should band over these lines again to the company. Mr. P. N. Sapru 
said that the constiuction of the lines which bad been dismantled was 

sanctioned by the Central Legislature. Theiefoie, it was the duty of the 

Goveinment to have taken the approval of both Houses before dismantling 
the lines. By the removal of these lines, the Government had caused great 
inconvenience and loss to the poor agriculturist and thereby committed an act 
of vandalism. Mr. Sapru was glad that the Railway Authority had not yet come 
into existence. If it had been in existence there would have been no public criticism 
of railway administration and therefore no Indianisation and improvement of travel* 
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linff conditions. Since railways played a great part in the national economy, it 

was replying’ to^tlie*Se^assuied the ITpnso that Iho Oovorn- 

meat were norconwmplatmg any increase in the lates ot ton.l gia.ns a present. 
Hfsaid that be merely repeated this year a warning which ho h.nd guen last year. 
If prices dW go up, which meant that the agiiculiuiist was gelling Ingher puces 
fnrYis nroduce, it was not unieasonable if railways asked him to pav a higher 
feight With iegaid to the dismantling of lailways he san that thu lir.s leason 

for dismantling was that Government wanted the railways. 'J hat being so, Oovern- 

m nt Salll weie not remuncral.ve or could ^ 

Zreda Fir Andrew then dealt with the question of constiuction of hvomo ivcs in 
India Bfe did not agiee that the scheme had been practically abandoned, U he 
Postponement was mainly due to difficulties of getting 1echni(‘al Btafl, niatinial and 
workshops Eeferring to the question of promotion of MubIiiiir m railway sei vices, 
he said that he had worked in a large number of ofiices and he and those ollicera 
who bad woiked with him were, he knew, most solicitous about cMviying out the 
policy laid down by the Government, They were lully aware that small minoiitiea 
of men working largely under officers of other castes and cieeds miiilit at times feel 
difficultps and might at times be subjected to handicaps and (hweiumcmt wore 
always ready to make allowances for that. He was not prepaied to my that there 
were no officers in subordinate grades who never yipld<‘(l to communal bias, 
one he said, was perfect. But so far as he had looked into pcrHonal cases, ho could 
testify to the fairness of mind which all officers brought to the lather invidious 
task of selecting candidates for promotion. Mr. De Fouza had leconi mended <*ertmri 
measures which, in his view, would make the working of the jn-omolionH more 
satisfactory. The Railway Boaid and he (the speaker) were ready to coubider any 
system which would afford those in service a greater meaHurc of jiiHtico and also 
convince the men concerned that they were getting justice, Ko far from having 
any bias against the Muslim community, he declared, ho luid taken great cai’e to see 
that the officers of that community got full justice. Ido was anxious to soe that 
promotions were not based on communal considerations. IIo was eriually anxious 
to see that no man of any community was biassed or pn'jiHliced, iKicaiisc he 
happened to belong to that community. The House at this stage adjoui'nod. 

REDUCTIOlir OF INSURANCE PAYMENT BlLL 


26th. FEBRUARY i—The Council of State held a brief sitting of 40 minutes 
to-day and passed two Bills, recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. The first 
was a Bill to provide for a temporaiy reduction in amounts payable as instalments 
of the sum to be deposited by an insurer under section seven of Die Insurance 
Act, 1938. 

Fraudulent Mark on Merchandize Bh.l 

The second Bill further amended the law relating to funululcnt. marks on 
merchandize. Two amendments of a formal nature were moved by Mr. *V. Lai on 
behalf of the Government to which the House agreed. 'J'lio soi‘ond amendment 
substituted sub-section 12 of clause seven. The Council then adjourned. 

Segregation op Lepers 


27th. FEBRUARY:—! resolution was moved m the Council of Hlaie io-dny by 
Moulvi AH Asgar Khan recommending to the Government to tiiki* aduniute Bteps 
forthwith to prevent lepers and persons suffeiing horn dangiMous diHcaw(‘H, such as 
tuberculosis, from travelling in railways, steamers and also luuinling public, places 
like hotels and restiirants, so that the progress of these discahes ni'iglil. lie (‘lieckod. 
Str Gtnja Sankar Bajpai said that the lesolution had Iho sympathy of (noryone 
ID the Bouse, but the question was how to make that sympathy elilvti\<\ ‘Tlio 
meie existence of iiiles and regulations could not achieve the ol)j(*ct. What was 
necessary was to find how theie should be co-operation between the viiriouR pailies. 
He suggested that the subject-matter of the resolution be pliu^rd before (he Central 
Advisory Board of Public Health on which the Public Health autlioiilies as well 
as the Railways were lepresented. Theie, the question of making tlie existing 
rules and regulations moie effective could be considered. The mover ihcieupon 
withdrew the resolution. 


Suspension of Be. Recruitment to I. C. S. 

+ 1 , Council recommends to the Govenior-General-in*Couneil to advise 

the >weeretary of State for India to suspend British rccuiitment to the Indian 
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Cifil Service during the period of the war. This resolution was next moved by 
Mi% P* oapru, who said that he was not moving the resolution in a spirit of 
hostility to the Bntish members of the L C. S., whose ability, integrity, character 
and devotion to duty nobody could challenge. Proceeding* he said* that if Mr. 
Amery was to be believed about the grant of Dominion Status to India at the end 
of the war, was n^essary that the position should now be reviewed in the light 
of that goal. If the Government continued to recruit non-Indians into the Service 
it would be moitgaging the futuie of India. The recruiting and controlling authority 
hereafter must be the Government of India. Mr. Hossazn Imam moved an amend- 
ment deleting the word “Biitish” from the resolution. He complained that no 
cogent reasons had been given by the speaker for changing the present system, 
nor had he heard anything as to what protection was to be given to minority 
interests under the resolution.^ He did not know what would happen to the Moslem 

community if the administration was entrusted Indians. Mr. Imam could not 

accept Indianization of the Service without a definite guarantee for the security of 
the minorities. Ip-d^ay everything was being done undT the direction of the ‘‘saint 
of Sabarmati and that was why Moslems were wanting to have Pakistan^ He did 
not deny that Indians including Moslems were very able ofiicers but there was a 
big question of policy involved which could not be settled in a haphazard 
manner. Mr. E, Conran-Smith, Horae Secretary, said that he did not wish 
to comment on the communal aspect of the question. Therefore he had just 
one remark to make regarding Mr. Hossain Imam’s amendment. Mr. Hossain 
Imam wanted to make the position with which the future authorities in this 
country after the war would be confronted as difficult as possible by giving them a 
thoroughly depleted Indian Civil Service. The mover of the resolution wanted that 
the recruitment of Europeans should be stopped dining the war. From the point 
of view of piactical administration, he said, the war should not provide any argu- 
ment for tinkenng with the Service.^ There was imperative need for keeping the 
Services, specially security services, intact. If the vacancies that would have been 
given to Europeans were filled by Indians then the effect would be that they could 
not maintain the existing proportion. The authorities who would be considering 
the future Constitution of India would naturally reach a decision whether Europeans 
in the Services were lequued. The mover asked the Government to impose a 
decision on those authorities, and prejudge the issues which thev had to consider, 
As regards recruitment to the Service of those who were now holding Emergency 
Commissions, the speaker said that the Government were fully conscious of the 
problem and weie in communication with the Secretary of State on this subject. 
An acceptable solution would be to leave a percentage of vacancies occurring during 
the war for candidates with war seivice to be filled after the war. Mt. Conran'- 
Smith said that he was prepaied to communicate the texts of the motions and the 
substance of the debate to the Secretary of State. Mr. Sayru^ after replying to the 
debate, said that he was fully satisfied with the assurance given by the Home 
Secretary that he would forward the substance of the debate to the Secretary of 
State and asked leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. The leave was 
granted. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 28th. February when the 
Budget statement was made by C. E. Jones, the Finance Secretary. 

Gei5teral Discussion of the Budget 

5tli. MARCH :~The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget 
to-day. Mr. Shantidas Askuran who was the first speaker demanded that the 
Commander-in-Chief should appoint a special committee of the Central Legislature 
to scrutinize all defence expenditure ; that the Aimy Indianization Committee should 
lesume its vvoik and that a War Advisory Council representing both British India 
and the Indian States should be created. Sir. A. P, Fatro expressed ^ satisfaction 
that the gap between revenues from taxation and the uncovered deficit was being 
coveied by means of loans. That meant, he said, that the futuie also would share in 
the burdens of the present. This was really a welcome feature of the Budget. “I 
am glad also to say, that the increased rate of Excess Profits Tax and supertax and 
other indirect taxes are such that they do not affect the masses and the lower 
middle class”, he added, Mr. J. H, S. JRtchardson (European Group) expiessed 
his general approval with^ the Budget subject to the remaik that since the same 
souices of levenue were being further taxed it was obvious that the time was appioa- 
ehing when serious consideration would have to be given to raising further sums, 
which would undoubtedly be necessary by other means, and especially by broadening 
the basis. He said that he had nothing to say against the increase in the Excess 
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■Pmfifa T&s since he had accepted the mam principles of the Bill when it was 
S Maharaja of Darbkanga complained that the Gomn men t had failed 
rnroduee a war atmosphere in this country He continued :-;It is tme that 
tSon is mounting up and donations to War Funds are comiiip: m : but there is 
a lack of that feeling of making the cause one’s own which is so very essential for 
thfsncMSs of a struggle such as this. The non-officials who finance the war ao not 
Munt afaV They SVe no position or status. As a result of this attitude people 
ireeneral do not realize that it is their own battle that they are fighting. 'Iheie is a 
frelino- of distrust and I am afraid, it is growing. Jfai Bahadur Lola Bamsaran- 
das alked the Finance Member not to impose further taxation as India was a poor 
countryrHigh taxation, he said, would prove detrimental to the growth of industry, 
because after the war industi? would not be left with any reserve to stand on its 
own let's Mr. Eossain Tnam welcomed the repatriation of stoi ing debt to India 
and the Government’s decision to purchase Calcutta, Bombay and Madras telephone 
svstems and said that the Government had reduced its eteiling liability and also 
the silW contents in the rupee. It was time for them to transfer the h'llver 
Bedemption Fund from London to India and maintain it in rupee Becurities. 
Similarly he wanted the Government to amend the Reserve lianlc ot India Act m 
order to statutorily raise the rates of rupee securities from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. 
Pandit F. F. Kunzru also welcomed the repatriation of the sterling’ debt to 
India and said that the additional deficits and additional taxation woie the results 
of a policy in the framing of which Indians had no voice. Ho inquired about the 
arrangements made in regard to the defence expenditure between India and the 
United Kingdom and said, “We want to know, and we are entitled to know, how 
much money His Majesty's Government were paying to India towards the cost of 
defence expenditure” 8ir C. Auclunleck Commander-in-Chief, said that there were 
one or two things about which misapprehension existed in the minds of members. 
The first was in regard to the Viceroy's Commissioned Otlieers. Tlieir interests, 
His Excellency said, were close to his heart and he ^yould always watch them. It 
would be his duty to see that they did not suffer in any way. It was not true that 
they were not being used in units officered by Indians. The second was the question 
of utilizing the University Training Crops in regard to recruitment to the army. 
This was also receiving his careful consideration. There was one mam ]>omfc about 
which there was universal and insistent demand and that was the demand for 


closer co-operation between the Legislature and the Defence Department, Bpeoially 
in. respect of giving advice to the Defence Department and receiving information 
from them. Sir Claude said that this had his full sympathy, but ailded that it was 
not an easy matter to arrange. He hoped that before long it mij^ht. be possible to 
arrive at a suitable compromise which would be useful both to the House 
and to the Government. In conclusion His Excellency said that he proposed to 
give this matter his immediate and peisonal consideration. ( Loud Cheers ), 
yir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, replying said that Mr. Htmam Imam 
had olijected to the expenditure of Rs. 60 lakhs for building a new mint m Calcutta, 
He said that the position was that the Government was almost in a desiierate 
situation. They were working night and day on new plants. It was vital that 
they should take steps now to change over from the existing Calcutta mint to 
another. They could not stop minting suddenly and must lay clown plans so that 
they could pass over from one place of production to another. It was bound to 
be a very difficult transaction to carry out. Their object was to meet all demands 
in time. He mentioned other factors and concluded by saying that the (lovernment 
had no option but to embark on the project. The Finance i\Ionibcr Raid that 
having been the recipient in this House and in another place of many complimen- 
tary remarks he was in a mood to hand some to otheis. He complimented rarulit 
Kunzru “on the interesting way in which he dealt with the main csHCntial points 
which emerged from the Budget, points which appear to me to be most sniiahle 
for a genera] debate of this kind,” Pandit Kunzru had wanted precise information 
yarding the debiting of His Majesty's Government’s expcndituic in this country. 
The Finance Member explained the whole progress of debiting the expenditure and 
said that the expenditure was not exhibited in sufficient detail in England and it 
would, ^ therefore, be unfair if the details were made public heie. Pandit Kunzru 
had raised the question of charging commission on purchases made in India by the 
Supplies Department for His Majesty's Government. His Majesty's Government 
was purchasing for the Indian Government considerable quantities of material which 
It would not be possible to obtain from the open market, particularly at a time 
when industries that produced those articles were under the control of the Ministry 
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of Supply. The Government of India were getting those supplies at exactly the 
same price which His Majesty's Government paid for them, although in many cases 
the organizations which made these purchases were much more elaborate and expen- 
sive than the one which purchased material for His Majesty’s Government in India. 
His Majesty’s Government did not recover from the Indian Government the cost 
of their organization. Mr. P. N. Sapru appreciated the attitude of the Commander- 
in-Ohief. He hoped that a Defence Council of the Legislature would soon mate- 
rialize which would result in greater co-operation in the future. The House then 
adjourned. 

Eecrtjitment to the Armt 

6th. MARCH The Commander-in-Chiefs amendment to Pandit Kunzru*s 
resolution, regarding recruitment to the Army was passed unanimously by the 
Council of State to-day. Pandit Kunzru’s resolution recommended that “the 
additional forces required to expand the Army which have hitherto been recruited 
from a few classes and areas only, be in future raised from all classes and provin- 
ces in adequate numbers.’* Opening the debate on his resolution, Pandit Kunzru 
traced the history of the Indian Army to the time when the Committee known as 
the Simla Organization Committee lecommended that the mixed system should be 
given up in the Bengal Army and that recruitment should be made on the 
basis of class system. This recommendation was not fully cariied out for some 
time : but it was developed and vigorously advocated by Lord Roberts. Subsequen- 
tly, it continued to be the policy of the Government, and was completed during 
the time of Lord Kitchener. The result of resorting to the class system of recruit- 
ment was that reciuitment was confined more and more to certain areas. Thus 
fewer and fewer people of this country got the opportunity of serving their county 
in a military capacity. Pandit Kunzru continued that in reply to a question in 
the Council in November last he was told that out of 94,000 persons recruited 
nearly 60 per cent were fiom the Punjab and only a little over 12 or 13 per cent 
from the XJnited Provinces. That showed that the recruitment being at present 
carried on in connexion with expansion of the forces was on the same basis on 
which the main army was recruited. “If India is to be a Dominion”, he added, 
“the British Government should evolve such policy as would enable all the provinces 
to take part in the defence of India. We are becoming responsible for maintaining 
the integrity of our country. Is it not necessary that the area of recruitment 
should & widened and an increasing number of men should become acquainted with 
the idea of rendering service to the countiy, and that our potential enemies should 
know that if they follow a policy of aggression, India will be able to put forward 
sufficient men to enable them to realize that aggression should not take place.” 

Sir C. Auchinleck^ Comraander-in-Chief, moved the following amendment 
This Council, while recognizing that, to begin with, the Army could be most speedily 
expanded only on the existing basis of recruitment, recommends to the Governor- i 
General-in-Couiicil that the Aimy authorities should now review sources of man^,« 
power thioughoiit the country and should exclude no class or area, from considera- ' 
tion for reciuitment in the formation of new units.” After reviewing briefly the 
existing situation, Sir Claude said : “As you know for the last 30 years or so there 
have been no wars worth the name, civil or otherwise, within the frontieis of India 
proper. Before this time there weie three distinct armies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. The cessation of armed strife in the country itself and the removal of 
war and the threat of war to the north-western approaches of India resulted to 
some extent in the rusting, as it might be called, of the two southern armies and 
particularly perhaps of the Madias Army.” Proceeding, His Excellency said that 
the large-scale conversion of Madrassi into Punjabi regiment was carried out by 
Lord Kitchener, and he had consideiable justification for his action. The soldiers 
of northern India made the fullest use of the opportunities thus offered^ to them. 
Their record of gallantry and devotion to duty is second to none, India owes a 
great debt to them. In spite, however, of the greater oppoitunities for service and 
training afforded to the men of the north, the war of 1914-18 showed very clearly 
that many of the older, but by that time less well known, classes had by no means 
lost their spirit. In the war of 1914-18 expansion, generally speaking, followed the 
line of the existing class composition of the Army. After the war the Army was 
diastically reduced, becoming much smaller than it had been in 1941, or inded for 
a very long time. In these circumstances one can hardly blame them for clinging 
to those races and classes which had proved themselves as soldiers for a long period 
of years, instead of launching out into experiments with less well-tried material, 
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expansion of the ® tohnieal and complicated is the process of expand- 

to consider for a moment how have a leaven of trained 

ingorraism_an a^^. ^ cannot just collect a thousand men 

Officers ■‘"d Non-Oommissioned 0» 

nf npw^uDits is to collect the requisite number of men, clothe them, arm them and 
Bland in line or march is quite erroneous A modern nnit say a 
tram them to s to dm ’ intricate fighting maelune which takes 

runS OTderV Generally splaking the Indian Army is 
Mafia basis • that w to say we have units, which may be battalions, 
fioiUrons or composed of one class. This system is Of 

iZe S’ing hS owes it existence to the difficulties which are involved in the 
LTminS ion ofannit comprising men of all classes and creeds and of widely 
Si^ani bfilvtB T do not say for one moment that this system is immutable. It 
hSto S s being modifiel in certain duections already. The Indian Military 
teidS tt Dehra Ban is an outstanding example, and I believe that considerable 
nroSin the abolition of class exclusiveness among the rank and file has been 
, n iihfi TJnvfil Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force. “'Ihese services, how- 
ctm impStantls' they are. are relatively small forces compared with the Indian 
Amy^^which. more-over, has its own. very strong and ancient traditions. To 
Stempt to change these traditions and to introduce radical alterations iii the system 
ofTmy organization in the middle of a war, would I think, be a most hazardous 
esDeriment In theory a common system of enlistment irrespective of caste and 
creed has undoubtedly much to recommend. For the mornent, however, we must 
build on what we know to be a firm foundation. “It is for these reasons that 
the first expansion of the Army followed traditional lines and consisted 
lar^^ely but by no means altogether, in the duplication of existing units of 
the” regular army, and the enlisting of many additional men from the classes 
already enlisted in the army. But progress has been made in the enlistment 
of other classes. Last week, during a tour of Bihar and Bengal, I was 
privileged to see at work the first regular Bengal unit— a battery of heavy artillery 
charged with the task of defending a most important post of our coast line. I also 
saw a territorial force battalion of Hyderabad Regiment, which is enlisted solely 
from the province of Bihar. 1 also saw a Madras Territorial Battalion which, though 
it has been in existence for barely six months, showed every sign of becoming a most 
useful acquisition to the army. I may perhaps mention that since the war began the 
strength of the Madrasis in the Army has risen from something like 4,000 to well 
over 10,000 and is being still farther increased at a rapid rate. The same process 
is proceeding in respect of other classes, but it is a slow process, because there are 
no established units from which the nucleus of Yiceroy^s Oommissioned Officers 
and Non-Oommissioned Officers can be drawn. These must, therefore, be drawn 
from other classes and retained with the newly-raised units until these can find 


their own junior leaders. With our present system of class composition I think it 
is essential that men of each class should have its own leaders with whose speech 
and temperament they are familiar, rather than that they should have over them 
men, who though Indian, may perhaps be alien to them in speech, creed and 
habits.” The Commander-in-Chief announced that he had already issued instructions 
that the old Madras Regiment, which finally disappeared in 1920, is to be revived 
and restored to its rightful place in the Army List. The first battalion of this 
regiment, which will be a regular battalion, is to be raised forthwith and will carry 
on its Colours the battle honours of the old Madras Army some of which go back to 
nearly 200 years, I hope before long to be able to ensure the permanent represen- 
tation of other provinces hitheito not mentioned in the Army List m the same way. 

Pandit Eriday Nath Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that the very fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief had tabled the amendment made it clear that he 
meant to do something. 

Winding up the debate,^ the Commander-in-Chief said that there was a certain 
amount of misapprehension in the minds of some of the members that by recruiting 
men from all the provinces there would be an even distribution of the military 
expenditure among them. He explained that a very small part of the military ex- 
penditure went to men in the form of salaiies. Most of the money was spent on 
equipment, ammunition and clothing. This money was being spent in factories 
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situated all over the country. The Commander-in-Chief also emphasized that his 
primary task was to get on with the war, and that before he did anything which 
altered the existing organization or arrangement, he must think about it very carefully* 
He assured the House, however, that he would give full consideration to the 
suggestions made by the members. Pandit Kunzru then withdrew his resolution 
and the Commander-ia-Chief’s was passed. The House then adjourned till March 10* 

Indian Troops in Africa 

10th MARCH In the Council of State this morning, in a written reply to a 
question by Raja Yuverai putta Singh in regard to the prominent part played by 
Indian troops in Africa, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief stated : — 

“I welcome the opportunity ajBfbrded me by the honourable member to pay a 
personal tribute on the floor of this House to the magnificent part the troops from 
India have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from North 
Africa. Both British and Indian troops, sent from this country, some of 
them as far back as the Summer of 1939, have shown and continue to show a 
quality of training and fighting spirit, second to none. 

“For many months, these troops had to fill a role involving waiting on the 
defensive in anything but comfortable conditions on the hot desert plains of 
Western Egypt and the Sudan* They faced an enemy, immensely superior in 
numbers and possessed at that time of overwhelming superioiity in the air. In 
conditions far from inspiring, our troops never flagged in their zeal and, as more 
and more equipment of the most modern type was supplied to them, they trained, 
day after day, with a remarkable will and cheerfulness. The result is already 
history* When the time came, General Sir Archibald Wavell was able, despite 
the numerical superiority of the enemy, to take the initiative with confidence and to 
turn defence into attack, 

‘"The North African campaign will go down to history as one of the greatest 
achievements of the armies of the Commonwealth. British and Indian troops had 
the honour of dealing the initial blow which shattered the Italian threat to 
Egypt. When these troops, under the command of Lieutenant-General Wilson, 
made that swift sweep forward from Mersa Matruh in the early days of December, 
the Italian morale in North Africa was unshaken. The forward troops of Marshal 
Graziani’s army were encamped in force in and around Sidi Barrani, waiting for 
the moment to launch an attack. Suddenly in one of the most carefully planned 
battles of all time, they found themselves overwhelmed in less than 48 hours. It 
must, I think, be recognised that, against a stouter enemy, the almost miraculous 
perfection of what is now known as “the Battle of Sidi Barrani” might have been 
less overwhelming. Nevertheless, it was the surprise achieved which was the main 
factor in that victory, and that surprise could only be gained and exploited by 
troops who knew their business down to the last man. 

“After a short and well-earned rest, many of the units from India who had 
played so decisive a part at Sidi Barrani weie rapidly transfeired to the south, 
where their experience on the North-West Frontier of this country would be of 
special value. This experience was peculiar to them. Their appearance in the 
Sudan was the signal for a geneial onslaught on Italian East Africa. 

“When I broadcast shortly after my arrival in India a few weeks ago, I quoted 
a warm message of congratulation from General Wavell on the wonderful perform- 
ance of Indian troops in what he described as ‘the most brilliant pursuit of the 
Italians from Kasaola to Keren.’ I have lately received from him the following 
confiimation of that message— As detailed information of fighting in Eritrea reaches 
me, it confirms the magnificent performance of Indian troops at Agordot, Barentu 
and Keren. India may well be proud of these fine troops.’ 

“At Karen, the Italians have concentrated the cream of their East African 
Army in an attempt to stave off collapse. Details of the part played by the troops 
from the country in the swift drive which took our forces from the vicinity of 
Kassala to the precipitous and strongly fortified heights around Keren have been 
published in a series ot press notes as fast as they have become available here* The 
story as it unfolds fully, justifies the warm praise General Wavell has accorded 
our soldiers. The many acts of individual gallantry and determination^ by Indian 
troops of all classes are too numerous for me to mention here, and it would be 
invidious to select any particular one. Suffice it to say this. We all know in 
India how, in an inhospitable country with few communications, like the tribal 
areas of our North-'W est Frontier, hold tribesmen, armed only with rifles, can and 
do give considerable trouble to better armed troops. It does not require much 
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imagination therefore to vieualise the difficulties of overcoming an enemy fully 
equipped with all modern weapons of war and firmly established in mountain fast- 
nesses with his own internal lines of communication. When added to this, we 
realise that here again the Italian possesses numerical superiority, the attack which 
has driven him back through Eritrea to the defences of Karen can be fully 

appreciated, ^ would like to pay a tribute to the 

Air Forces who have been operating with our troops in this campaign. Their efforts 
have been so effective that, whereas only a few weeks ago, Italian aircraft 
continually harassed our troops on the borders of the Sudan, enemy machines now 
rarely appear and the perilous operations of our troops are being conducted without 
the additional handicap of inferiority in the air. ' 

“The campaign in Forth Africa can well be described as one of the greatest 
co-operative enterprises of the forces of the Commonwealth. Indian and British 
troops cracked the morale of Marshal Graziani’s forces at Sidi Barrani, British 
and Dominion troops have swept the Italians from Eastern Libya. That splendid 
corps, the Sudan Defence Force, have led the van of the British and Indian assault 
on Eritrea, while South African forces have swept the Italians north from Kenya 
and have already captured the capital of Italian Somaliland. Indian troops are 
also, I am proud to state, giving invaluable support to the hcioic activities of 
the patriot forces of Abyssinia, which are now harassing the enemy in the heart of 
that country. 

*T would like, Sir, to remind honourable members that Africa is not our only 
battle-front. The Royal Indian Favy have, since the outbreak of the war, and parti- 
cularly since Italy entered the war, performed an arduous and dangerous task 
in the closest co-opeiation with the Boyal Favy. Its ships and its sailors have 
been continuously employed in giiaiding our trade routes and convoys in all condi- 
tions of weather and climate, and the climate of the Kcd Sea and the Persian 
Gulf is not too pleasant in the height of summer. I speak fiom experience. We 
must not forget them. 

“Then we have our troops in Malaya and the Far East, who, though not 
actually in a theatre of war, are many of them living under active service condi- 
tions, and enduring hardship and discomfort as well as separation from their 
relations and homes. 

“Lastly, let us remember our land and air forces on our western frontier. Offi- 
cially they are not at war and they get none of the privileges and couocRsions 
which quite rightly fell to the lot of their comrades the border beyond. Now as 
always they carry their lives in their hands and can never relax their vigilance. A 
soldier or an airman on the fiontier needs to be an expcit at lus work, ainl should 
he thankful that we have such soldiers and airmen who without fuss or advertise- 
ment, guard our maiches for us, day in and day out, and in all weather”. 

U. T. C. AS Officers^ Corps 


Pandit Kunzru next moved a resolution recommending that the University 
Training Corps in India be trained and utilised like the Offices' Training Corps at 
the British Universities. Ft. Kunzru observed that the eeulral purpose of his 
resolution was to ask that the tiaining of membeis of the U. T. 0. should not 
be limited to that given to the lank and file. Advantage Hhonld ho taken of their 
education to fit them for the performance of more responsihlo duties. 'J'he regula- 
tions laid down for the teaming of the TJ. T, C.^s were in theory com]»atible with 
that Idea. The regulations pointed out that the purpose of the teaming was to fit 
cadets for taking mteiative and for developing qualities of leiulershii). But in 
practice, the traiuing had fallen far short of the ideal. The Shea Gommitlee had 
tecom mended Aat the Indian U. T. 0. must be regarded as the most iniiiortant 
section of the lerntorial Force and that it _ should be viened ns the foundation 
stone a National Army, Far from having been dealt with as its importance 
r^uired It had never leceived any attention. In the Allahabad University the U. 
nu* V’ . 1 A uniforms. Sir Claude Auchinlcck^ Commander-in- 

announced that he had issued insUuciions for levicw- 
Hp TOnf syllabus of the JJ. T. 0. and this woik was now in hand. 

proposal of introducing the system of certificates for 
Bhoitcn the period of training taken by a cadet to get his 
SflTp^nf Ef flleney said that he would deal with the spirit and not with 

which he mkht did not want to give any undertaking 

Trmth he might not be able to carry out. It was war time and therefore he was not 
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concerned for the present with the conditions existing before the war. At present, in the 
United Kingdom, Officers were obtained from Officers Cadet Training Units* The same 
conditions pievailed in this country, where Officers were trained at Mfaow, Dehra 
Dun and other places. Proceeding, the Oommander-in-Ohief said that the times 
were urgent and their main and only task to-day was to win the war. “If we can 
combine our ideas to this end, I can assure you that we will be very happy.’’^ The 
Commander-in-Chief said that he wanted to get the light kind of candidates with 
reciuisite qualifications for the Officer class. He would be very glad if he could 
obtain such candidates fiom the U. T. C. Even before the war, the fact that a 
candidate had iindergone training at a U, T. 0. was given due weight by the 
Selection Committee. He realised that members of the U. T. 0. were keen to 
learn and seive and he had issued necessary instructions to review and revise the 
U. T. 0. syllabus with a view to making it more attractive and suited to modern 
conditions. General Auchinleck said that he would not give a similar undertaking 
to provide equipment for the U. T. 0. As was very well known, the Empire as a 
whole was making every effort to make up for a shortage of equipment and the first 
call on this equipment must lie with those who were being trained for service at 
the Front. This was unavoidable but necessary. Any modernisation of the system 
of training at the U, T. 0. at the present moment would mean their providing 
additional instructors and equipment, both of which were required for more urgent 
work elsewhere. The Oommander-in-Chief further said that he would not make 
any radical change in the system of recruitment or training of Officers during the 
war. The system they had to-day was the best one. He would do his best to make 
the syllabus for the U. T. 0, training as comprehensive and attractive as was 
possible. He would also give his best consideration to the question of introducing 
the system of certificates for efficiency, which might shorten the period of training 
for obtaining a Commission for the members of the U. T. 0. Lastly, he would 
also examine the possibility of a separate Interwiew Board for the U. T. C. as far 
as recruitment of the Officers’ rank in the Army was concerned. With these 
assurances he hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn. The resolution 
accordingly was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

llth. MARCH. -The Council of State to-day passed four official Bills, which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly. Three of these Bills, namely, the 
Bill amending the Petroleum Act, the Bill extending ceitain Acts to Berar, and the 
Bill providing for the regulation of and the maintenance of discipline in the Assam 
Rifles were passed without any opposition. 

Ticketless Teatjelling Bill 

Several provisions of the fourth Bill, which made provision for the cheeking 
of ticketlesB travelling, were criticised by non-official speakers during the considera- 
tion stage. Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. L* Wilson^ 
Chief Commissioner for Railways, said that the number of people travelling without 
ticket had gradually risen. In 1939-40 ticketless traveller numbered nearly 3,085.000. 
The figuies emphasised the magnitude of the problem which the Railways were 
facing. The Bill sought to achieve the same objects which the 1936-37 Bill attempted 
to achieve, but by provisions of more appropriate penalties. The Bill also sought 
to place remaining in a cairiage without a ticekt on the same footing as entry 
into a carriage without a ticket and it reproduced a provision, containd in the 
previous Bill, for the ejectment of ticketless travelleis. 

Ra% Bahadur 8n Naratn Mahtha, opposing the motion, said that he was not 
supporting ticketless travelling. He merely opposed the^ methods by which 
Government proposed to deal with this problem. The provisions of the Bill were 
far more drastic than the exigencies of the present situation demanded. Far more 
necessary than punishment of the ticketless traveller was ^ his detection, Rai 
Bahadur Lola Ramsarandas revealed that since the introduction of the scheme of 
travelling ticket collectors on certain Railways the number of people travelling 
without ticket had decreased. Therefore* he^ suggested^ that more travelling ticket 
collectors should be engaged and corridor trains built, in order to enable checking 
of ticket while the trains were in motion. Mr. P. N* 8apru did not oppose the 
object of the Bill, namely the stopping of persons from travelling without Hcket 
But, he said, before assuming more powers, the Railways must convince tim House 
that the existing machinery for checking the evil had been perfected. They must 
uproot corruption in their own staff. WEy should the Railways be given more 
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mwers to stop ticketless tiwelling than were enjoyed by owners of other forms of 
^ki- ? he asked. He. therefore, opposed the imprisonment clause. He 

SIh not S a heavffine being imposk.^StV MoM. Yakub agreed that the 
exfstiSlaw was insufflJient to deaf with the menace of ticketless trayelling. He 
IvIKiiIpH fh« sufirc^estion that a deterrent punishment would not help the checking 
If ^ be argueS, then it followed that the whole of 

Indkn Penal Code should be abolished and there ought to be no penal law. He 
dd not think that any civilised society would approve of such a suggestion. 
Mr V V Kalikar wanted that there should be some difference in the punishments 
for a person who merely entered a compartment without ticket and another who 
tried to travel on a used ticket. The latter was clearly a case of cheating, 
ak did not deserve to receive the same punishment as the former. 
Mr Wilson Chief Commissioner of Eailways, deprecated the destructive criticism 
offered by some members. He said that the Bill did not give powers to the Eail- 
wavs or the Bail way servants to impose imprisonment instead of fine. The power 
still remained, as it always had been, with the Magistrates. If a Magistrate was 
satisfied that the crime did not deserve iinpiisonment he was sure that he would not 
imiiOBe imprisonment. Mr. Wilson agreed that the problem could not be solved by 
leeisiation alone. He was aware that it was the duty of the EailTOys to prevent 
ti&etkss travelling without resorting to law, but the House knew of the difhculties 
involved. Nevertheless, improvement in the existing machinery was necessary* The 
motion for consideration was passed. The remaining stage of the Bill evoked no 
discussion and the House passed the Bill in the form it had emerged from the 
Assembly and adjourned till the 17th. March. 

Defejtcb Expenses Appoetionment 


17th. MARCH .'—The Council of State rejected to-day a resolution by the Hon. 
Mr. Hossain Imam recommending the formation of a committee of members of 
the Indian Legislature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence ex- 
penses between the Government of India and His Majesty's Government and to 
submit a report on the transactions since the war began. Mr. Hossain Imam 
quoted figures from the Einance Member^s budget speech to show, that in the war 
expenditure vast amounts were involved. There was, he said, an insistent demand 
among the people of India for greater association of Indians with the war effort. 
They did not object to the expenditure but before agreeing to it they wanted to be 
satisfied and it was being incurred in the interests of India. The appointment of a 
committee would dispel many misgivings. 

The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru moved the next resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to take such steps as might be necessary to enlarge 
the Appellate Jurisdiction or the Federal Court to the extent permitted by Section 
206 of the Government of India Act* 1935. Mr. Sapru said that the principle of 
establishing a Supreme Court of Civil Appeals had been accepted in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Privy Council had done most useful work. It was a 
great tribute to its judges that without having visited India they were able in 99 
cases out of 100 to arrive at satisfactory decisions. But Indians experienced hard- 
ships particularly in war-time in going to the Piivy Council whose machine in 
many cases was found to be expensive. The Indian Judicial system had improved 
vei7 considerably, India had sufficient talent for a Supreme Court of Appeal. Mr. 
AJ. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, explained that the matter had been engaging 
the attention of the Government of India and a reference had been made to the 
Secretary of State for India. The consultations were still in a preliminary stage 
and theiefore it was not possible for him to divulge their nature. He assured the 
House that when concrete proposals emerged from the present preliminary consul- 
tations, the Government would consult public opinion including that of commercial 
interests. He pointed out that it was not possible for him to accept the lesolution 
in its present foim, and Government at this stage would not like to tie themselves 
down to any particular principle. Mr. Sapru, replying to the debate, maintained 
that the resolution had behind it the unanimous support of Indian commercial 
opinion. He disputed Sir A, P. Fafro's view that the Federal Court had very 
little work to do and pointed out that the Court had pronounced some important 
decisions in favour of the provinces. He expressed his readiness to withdraw the 
resolution provided the Government agreed to forward the debate to the Secretary 
of State. On Mr. Conran-Smith accepting the suggestion, Mr, Sapru withdrew 
the resolution. The Council then adjourned till March 24. 
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Posts Reserved fob I. G. S. 

24th. MARCH : — ^A resolution recommending the appointment of a comm 
of officials and non-officials to examine the question oi the strength of and 
posts reserved for the I. O. S, moved to-day by Mr* Hossain Imam was withdr 
after the Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Conran-Sm^th^ H 
Secretary, Mr. Hossain Hnam, moving the resolution, said that the leave res 
of the Indian Civil Service were out of all proportion to actual requirements, 
large a number of the superior posts in the Central and Provincial Govern utk 
were being given to the 1. C. S. and therefore other services such as Posts 
Telegraphs, Customs, Accounts and Audit Services did not get their legitimate si 
of these posts. The strength of the T. C. S. too was far beyond requiiements. 
Conran- Smithy opposing the resolution, revealed that the strength of the eer 
was fixed after taking fully into consideration the actiirial calculations. It wai 
near as possible the approximation of the Government’s lequirements. The h 
and the training reserves were necessary for maintaining the full service, 
advised the mover to withdraw the resolution as it was not pioper to sug| 
reduction in the I. O. S. at a time like this when the strain on the service 
admittedly veiy high. Mr. Conran-Smtth promised to consider the questior 
making available to the members the acturial calculations on which the stren 
of the service was based. The resolution was withdrawn. 

iNDtFSTBiAii Development 

Pandit H* N. Kunzru^s resolution recommending the planning of a comprei 
sive and co-ordinated industiial development of the country, was postponed t 
later date on the suggestion of Sir Q, S. Bajpai who said that the Comm< 
Member would not be able to take part in its discussion to-day, being busy so 
where else. 


Masjids Administration Bill 

The House referred to a joint committee of twelve members of the Coui 
and Assembly Mr. Hossain Imamus Bill to make better provision foi the admii 
tration of masjids and the endowment of the Jamma Masjid, Fatehpuri Masjid i 
Kalan Masjid of Delhi. 

Limitation Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiyar's Bill to amend the Indian Limitation Act 
of 1908 was referred to a, select committee of the Council. The House then adjour 
till March 27. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

27th, MARCH : — The Council of State considered the Finance Bill to-day. 

C, E. JoneSi Finance Secretary, moved that the Finance Bill be taken into coi 
delation. He said that by this Bill it was intended to give legislative sanctior 
all the Budget proposals, except the one imposing a 10 per cent duty on pneum 
tyres and tubes, which being a new duty and in absence of a geneial excise d 
required separate enactment. “As has been explained in the objects and reas 
and the various clauses of the Bill,” said Mr. Jones, “this Bill provides for co 
nuance unchanged during the coining year of existing rates in respect of the 
duty, inland postage, income-tax and super-tax, but provides for the increase 
existing rates of duties on matches, mechanical lighters, aitificial silk yarn 
thread, increases in the Central sui charges on income-tax, super-tax and rat 
excess profits tax.” These proposals, he said, had been explained in the Bu< 
speech and at this stage required no elaboiation. 

Sir David Devadoss said that India must win the war otherwise her 
would be worse than that of Poland, Norway, Belgium or the Netherlands, 
sacrifice was too great for achieving that end and, therefore, he heartily suppo 
the proposals for additional taxation. 

Mr. M, N, Dalai was of the opinion that the proposals for new taxa 
were not badly framed and that the burden was faiily disturbed. He trus 
however, that the surcharge on income-tax and the increase in the excess pr< 
tax were no more than war measures. He wished that artificial silk yarn was 
proposed to be taxed quite so highly without a corresponding import dut^ 
artificial piecegoods. Doubling the excise duty on matches appeared to him t( 
rather harsh because that was likely to fall in a relatively greater measure on 
poorer classes. 
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Pflniiit H N, Kvnzru explained at considerable ^ngth the Bombay resolution 
« 11. fVmfprenee He said that the Bombay resolution demanded 

of the of the^ Governor-General’s Executive Oouncil plus a deolara- 

tTonChiSSy's G that India would be .accorded . political, equality 

iL TtS Kin-^dom and the other self-governing Dominions within the 
lATtiit nMiod after The war. The resolution also demanded transfer of the Defence 
SdFmancepoTtMirto Indians. He assured the House that the Bombay reso- 
lution could not be regarded as making excessive denaands on the Government. It 
a declaration about the future constitutional goal of India and demanded 
fhe coJplete IndfanSon of the Executive Oouncil as an earnest of that declaration, 
^e Say resolution, he said, had not been adversely commented ou either by 
leader or by the Press. Government, however, had not given any 
iTSn of their reaction^ to the Bombay resolution. Their attitude had. been 
tha they had often described the non-party politicians as most representative of 
thfindm masses when the Government desired s.i^pport for their war effort. 
Pnt ihPffi very people were characterized as ‘nobodies’ when they demanded 
Mlitical and constitutional liberty for their fellow countrymen. Analysing 
thr likely reactions to the adoption by Government of the Bombay resolutions, 
Pandit Kunzru said he did not believe that any major political party in the 
emntn would be so unwise as to forget its duty to the country by making 
the proposed constitutional changes unwoikable or that it would go to the fjectorates 
with an iincoi'n promising opposition to the Indianized hjxecntive Ooiiiicil. On the 
other hand he firmly believed that even the major political parties were waiting 
to see whether Government would make any gesture and give sincere proof of a 
ffeniiine desire to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of the Indian people. He 
reminded the Council that, but for the war, the Indian Federation might have been 
working’- at present and it would have been Indians who would have been in charge 
of Defaice and Finance. There would have been a completely Indianized Executive 
Council responsible to the Indian Legislature. The Bombay resolution had asked 
for much less. It had asked for an Indianized executive not responsible to the 

Legisktiir^^ P. JenMn, on behalf of the Government, replied to Pandit Kunzru’s 
char<^e that the Government had not acted on the recommendations contained in 
the resolution accepted by the Government in November last regarding the Supply 
Department. He said that the Government were recruiting Indians at present for 
the posts that were being created from time to time. Recently, some eleven 
appointments were created and eight or nine of them were filled by Indians. Pandit 
Kunzru had criticized mainly the working of the Directorate stationed in Calcutta. 
Mr. Jenkin explained that the work done in that directorate, was a very difficult 
one and it was therefore necessary to employ officers who had practical workshop 
experience. He gave an assurance to the House that efforts had been made to train 
the Indian personnel. 


28th, MARCH Resuming the debate in the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. V, V, 
Kalxkar thanked the Government for not having imposed more taxation. His 
complaint was that Indians had not been associated with the spending of the money 
for war purposes. He said that it was not the Congress or the Moslem League 
alone but the British Government that was responsible for the political deadlock. 
If it were really the desire of the Government to end the deadlock then it should 
have come forward with an ofier to those who were willing to co-operate. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Hamsarandas began by expressing pride and satisfaction 
at the successes of the Indian troops at Keren and Harar. Ho suggested that the 
incomes deiived from compulsory war insurance should be utiliserl for the benefit 
of industries and something should be done to find employment for the educated 
unemployed, 

Sir 8 , Hissamuddpi said that the defence measures mentioned by the Finance 
Member called for their wholehearted support. He expressed satisfaction that His 
Majesty^s Government had recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which 
India would receive a substantial fixed proportion of the output of equipment 
available from the United States, 

His Excellency Sir Claude Auchhilecky the Comraander-in-Ohief, intervening 
in the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled against the Defence Department, 
Before doing so, however, he expressed his appreciation of the congratulations of 
the House to him and said that he had received a cable from General Wavell this 
morning extolling the bravery of Indian troops in the capture of Keren, He had 
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every desire to keep in touek with public opinion and he stood by every wor< 
what he had said in regard to associating the Legislature with the Defence Dep 
naent. He assured that he and the Defence Secretary were working towards 
and the same end ; and means of implementing his undertaking were being wor 
out at present. He expected to make an announcement shortly on that subj 
He categorically denied the allegation of differentiation between Britons and Indis 
particularly in the matter of recruitment, and said that no differentiation existed 
he remained the Commander-in-Ohief in India. Efficiency and suitability were 
only two criteria for recruitment to the army. As for post-war reconstruction 
the Indian Army, he asserted that neither he nor any one else could foresee 
the Indian Army would be after the war. Personally speaking, he thought it i 
likely that Indian commissioned officers would only be trusted with the plate 
commander’s job, thought there was nothing derogatory in being a platoon command 
It was just the same system in the British Army. In India the difference arose, i 
cause the Viceroy’s commissioned officers used to hold the post of platoon command 
He next dealt with the question of supply of officers for the Indian Army a 
said that means were being worked out not only for obtaining the eight type office 
but also of giving them proper training. He, expected to make an announcem€ 
on this subject in the near future. He however, reiterated that there were no t 
sets of efficiency, one for British and the other for Indian officers. Similarly t 
system of recruitment was identical for the British and the Indian. ^ 

The Com mander-in -Chief admitted that there were few Indians in the ordnar 
factories and Indian Army Corps, but ordnance factories were prepared to recri 
100 per cent Indians, provided Indians of the right qualifications were avaiiab 
His regret was that Indians of proper qualifications were not forthcoming, a 
during the War they were not prepared to expose themselves to risks by taking 
persons without proper qualifications. He assured that there was no bar ^ait 
Indians provided they had the necessary qualifications. As for the U. T. C. t 
matter was receiving his most earnest attention and ways and means to make t 
U. T. C. more useful for providing officers^ for the army were being worked. H< 
too he expected to make an announcement in the near future. Speaking on broade 
ing the bases of lecruitment to the army, he assured that the question was unc 
close examination. Here the House should not expect spectacular results at on 
He assured that any subject pertaining to the Department, if raised in the Eou 
was bound to receive his attention. , i.-. i 

Both Sir Mohammed Yakub and Mr. Mohammed Hussain expressed themser 
against the removal of the “martial” and “non-martial” distinction from^ the army, J 
Mohammed Yakub also asserted that theie was no political deadlock in the count 
After the resignation of the Congress Ministries the administration in the Congr 
Provinces had gained in efficiency. Mr. Mohammed Hussain warned the Commu, 
cations Member that unless the grievances of the Moslems were satisfactorily sett] 
they would have to take effective steps to secure their demands, He also warn 
the British Government against their policy of appeasement of the Congress, 

Mr. P. N. Sapru denounced Hitlerism and Fascism and emphasized Indi 
determination to help Britain in the creation of a new world order, in which 
countries, big or small, could live a free and peaceful life. Ihereioie, he did i 
wonder at the heavy expendituie on defence. But the people who were being asi 
to make a heavy sacrifice, and to identify themselves wholeheartedly with the cai 
for which Britain was fighting had the right to expect that they should hav< 
controlling voice in the war policy. x 

Mr. Hossain Imam complained that a part of the excess profits tax ^ 
allowed to the provinces. It was a war tax and should be utilized solely for 
purposes by the Centre. He also urged equalization of the burden of defence 
ween British India and Indian States. . xt. -i.- • 

Sir Qtrija Shankar Bajpai in a brief speech replied to some of the cnticis 
made. The leader of the opposition, he said, had complained that an agent In 
had not been appointed in the West Indies. As explained that before, me Gove 
ment were in favour of appointment of such agents and agent in the West Inc 
and it was suggested by the Koyal Commission which sat in connexion with fh® 
Government of the West Indies. The war intervened and Government felt t 
no action would be taken on the report during the wr. Recently, however, 
Majesty’s Government had been evolving certain decisions with 
future of the West Indies. In the circumstances the Governm^t 
legitimately ask His Majesty’s Government to take up again the 
appointment of an agent there. 


regal d to 
of India co 
question of 
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The House divided on the motion for consideration, 'which was adopted by 27 
votes to li7 The Bill was passed without division and the House adjourned, 
Pbotectiok to Iron Bill 

S9th MARCH The Council of State met this morning to dispose of four 
official Bills recently passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. These were : 

la) The Bill to extend protective duties by another year to iron and steel 
manufactures, silver thread and wire, and sugar ; , i. . ^ 

(b) The Bill continuing the protective duties on^ wheat and wheat nour. 

(c) The Bill providing for imposition and collection of an excise duty on tyres , 

(d) And the Bill to further amend the Excess Profits Tax Act. 

When Sir Alan Lloyd moved that the Bill to extend protective duties by 
another year to iron and steel manufactures, silver thread and wire, and sugar be 
taken into consideration, Mr. Hossain Imam protested that the duty on sugar was 
too high and therefore, was against the interests of the cultivator. Sir Alan gave 
the assurance that Government proposed during this financial year to proceed with 
their inquiries into the possibility of coming to some definite conclusions as to 
what was in the present conditions the proper rate of import duty. The motion 
lor consideration was adopted and the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was 



Protection to Wheat Bill 

The second Bill, namely, the one continuing the protective duties on wheat 
and wheat flour, was passed without any opposition. 

Tyres and Tubes Duty Bill 

The motive for consideration of the third Eill, which imposed excise duty 
on tyres and tubes was opposed by Mr. Hossain Imam and Mr. P. N, Sapxu on 
the ground that it was a finance measure and, therefore, did not deserve other 
treatment from their parties than that accorded to the Finance Bill. The Finance 
Secretary maintained that the duty imposed on tyres and tubes was a revenue duty 
Jand no question of protection arose, it was being imposed in the interests of 
•public revenue. The motion for consideration was put to the vote and carried by 
24 votes to eight. The third reading was passed without a division. 

Excess Profits Tax Act 


The Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act was also passed, Mr. Kunzru 
opposing it at the consideiation stage on the ground that the Government had not 
^ accorded recognition to the constitutional rights of Indians. The House then 
adjourned to April 2, 

India’s Industrial Expansion 


2nd. APRIL The Council of State to-day, without a division, adopted an 
official amendment to the Hon. Pandit Hridayriath Kunzru^s resolution re^-arding 
industrialization of the country. The amendment which was moved by the"^ Com- 
merce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd read : “The Council recommends to the 
Governor-General-in -Council that he should review the industrial development of 
the country, and taking into account the post-war conditions as far as possible bear 
in mind the desirability of filling up the lacunae in the existing industrial system and 
of bringing about the co-ordinated industrial progress of the country”. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru^s resolution recommended a review of the indus- 
trial development of the country and the formulation of a plan, taking into account 
post-war conditions as far as practicable to fill up the laciinm in the existing 
industiial system and to bring abont a comprehensive and co-oidinated industrim 
development of the country. The Pandit stated that the industrial development of 
India had so far been lopsided and the country still depended upon outside assistance 
for many of its essential needs. Ihe last Great War and the present one had 
amply demonstrated that the industrialization of India was not only necessary for 
Its se f-sufficiency and higher stan^^^^ of living, but also for 
Pandit Kunzru made particular reference to shipbuilding and automobile indusi 
and said that, shipbuilding"^ had been undertaken on behalf 
Australia and Canada. In India on the 
the Government declined to recognize shipbuilding as a war industry 
and had, on that account, declined to give any assistance to it. Meanwhile shins 

requMtoned. resultmg in Siortage of SgffS? 
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The Hon* Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, replying, reitera 
his statement in the Assembly that the Government were seriously considering 
question of post-war adjustment and that an inter-departmental committee mij 
shortly be constituted which would from now on consider what plans could 
evolved for re-adjustment of industries which expanded owing to war requireme] 
and for the re-employment of technical labour now employed in these expanc 
and expanding industries. Referring to the Supply Council, the Commerce Mem) 
said there was no justification for the apprehensions that the Council would i 
allow the start of industries in this country but that it would allow other countr 
to steal a march over us. It was true, however, that if we were not in a position 
supply a particular article we would not wait till that supply is found in t] 
country but would get it from where it was available. In this connexion he expla 
ed a statement made by the Commerce Secretary in the Council in answer U 
question. The Commerce Secretary had stated that Government had no intent 
of encouraging ship-building industry as a part of the war effort. The empha 
said the Commerce Member, was on the words “as a part of the war effort,” 
shi})s built in India would not be ready for three or four years and war ne( 
obviously could not wait for anything like that length of time. But the Gove 
meat of India had done everything possible to encourage ship-building program 
not merely by leasing sites but by using their good offices with His Majest 
Government for the supply of materials. He hoped that when the proposed inqii 
into gaps in the industries in India was complete, it would be possible to give 
industrialists an idea of what new ventures to start. He asked the mover to wi 
draw the resolution. 

The Hon, Mr. P. N. Sapru urged that there should be a member of 
Executive Council in charge of post-war problems, to be known as the Minister 
Reconstruction, and that an Economic Advisory Council should be set up to adi 
him. Emphasising the need for planning ahead, he said that by planning he met 
planning for an India which would have a balanced economy, and which would 
able to utilize her raw materials and resources to better economic advantage. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Mamsarandas gave concrete instances in wh 
be said Government have failed to give encouragement to the growth and develi 
ment of Indian industries. 

Pandit Kunzru said that the speech of the Commerce Member had shown tl 
the Government and the non-officials held identical views on the resolution and 
he was surprised to see the opposition of the Government to the resolution. Fan 
JKunzru dealt at length with the speech of Mr. Richaxdson and said they had ne 
asked for economic isolation of India, All they had asked was for a balanced econon 

Replying Sir Alan Lloyd said that the wording of the resolution went mi 
further than the Government of India could commit itself. He reminded 1 
Bouse that industries was a provincial subject but the wording of the resoluti 
would have the effect of the Government of India usurping the functions a 
powers of the Provincial Governments. Sir Alan suggested an amendment to 1 
resolution. 

The amendment was ascepted by Pandit Kunzru and as stated above v 
adopted by the House which at this stage adjourned till the 4th, 

Delhi Ribboit Development Bill 

4tb. APRIL The Council passed to-day the Delhi Ribbon Development I 
and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed bv the Assembly. During disc 
sion on the Bill, Sir Gtrija Sankar Bajpai referred to an amendment, tabled by ] 
Bahabur Srt Narain Mahtha designed to restrict the definition of “inteies 
persons” in connexion with certain Land, and said that the provision a£ 
^ood had been objected to in the Assembly as being so wide as to per] 
a Moslem from Bockhara or Samarkand to interfere with the exercise 
control under the Bill. Actually, however he doubted if the so called **v( 
definition” was likely to cause any practical difficulties in the administrat 
of the Bill, It was Government’s intention to watch the working of the 
in this as in other respjects and should the Act disclose any inconvenie 
of the kind apprehended, then undoubtedly the Government would consider 
matter. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend* Bill 

During the discussion of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill, moved by 
Alan Lloyd, Commerce Secretary, Pandit H, N. Kunzru raised a number 
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points regarding the interpretation of the provision that 55 per cent of policv 
liabilities of an insurance company should under Section 27 be invested in Govern- 
ment and other approved securities. The question in which the insurance com- 
panies and the general public weie interested, he said, was whether the deposits to 
be made by every insurance company and the amount granted as loans to insured 
persons on the security of life policies were to be excluded fiom the 55 per cent 
referred to above. The Commerce Member in the Assembly had referred to 
differences in interpreting the section and had offered to meet the expenses of » 
test ease in a court of law on the matter. » 

He was not concerned with the mere interpretation of the Act. It was a 
question of policy, and that could only be decided by the Government and not bv 
a court of law. He also drew attention to the illogical effect produced bv the 
explanation to Section 27 as a result of which while a company incorporated or 
domiciled in an Indian State would be exempted from any of the provisons of thn 
Act, a company pne-third of the members of whose governing body were or one 
third of whose share capital was _ held by people living in an Indian State would 
be subject to the disability that it had to invest all its assets in GovwnmenT and 
other approved seounties. Eeforring to the amendment made in the Assemblv to 
S^tion 4.1, Pandft Kunzru said it conferred a power on insurance cZSnfen^ich 
imght ^sily be abused. Dealing with the new Section 3 A, which ncreas^ tho 
charges for renewal of . registration, he declared that if it was intende^tS the 
increase in expenditure involved in the administration of the Act should be met bv 
obiSoni. ' **® contributions from insurance companies. It was seriLl^ 

Mt. ffosaain Inmm criticized the appointment of a non-Indian as the Riinor?v,+o „4 
ent of Insurance. Eeferring to the provision for increase of charges for the renewal of 
rreistration, he said that it was a form of taxation. It was^ the 
the government, he said, to safeguard the interests of policy-holdm-s 

““.“fenfts? ““.Skln3'S 

which it was incorporated in the Bill “more or less af »n 
* discussion both in the Legislature and outside 

embodied in that section dealt with the inteS of inanJili. ^ - -Tl'e policy 

of policy-holders alike and he perroLlW telr companies and those 

Motion which if not sacrosanct, hid receiS^ tL blS™ of 

'z 

the Commerce Member faid one reLon ^why ^tfes 

of law was that the moment thev took all the unwilling to go to a court 

vindicated. Government came along° the neS® di^ f ieir interpretation 

fte original interpretation. tLrS^unS eve J tC LkioT® 

Having this in mind,.he gave thl assurmi^^^SeX ^ 

in Briti|fndia /ironVtiid ^^f'^lh^'^shaSd^ incorporated 

provW for but wh“n the uSt LSing BUI was »>“"« 

tronld not be in his tim?--he was ® ferte^ thi! ‘*1? House-he hoped it 
consideration. As regards Section 48. it was brerauht to Ms Si^'en 

^ was provided that the assured must nrm-o notice that m some policies 

W the section should prevent such proK ®° no reason 

fetoer policy-holders who gave their aee cor^£.^^^^^ fnir to 

ould get the benefit of a policv althoiwli Via dtS* ^ that a fellow policy-holder 
Referring to Mr. Imam^ slgS&^that ^ ‘b® correct age.^ 

nld be an Indian actuary, the^^Commerce Insurance 

fcan actuaries ; but it might not havfbeen v^sibt fnr ri 0 * 

I terms and conditions on which thev werJ^ ‘o Set one on 

’^® -^ouse was about bloated salarte^s^tw ^i^®n the 

lays continue to exist. Members wonM 1 , 0 ..., + that sort of difficulty would 
irly now that this connt^ wa» he?n™i,!l ® ‘^eas, he said parti- 

i brains were being diverted to tndTstey -TlmT 

^uuBiry , m any case they could not subscribe 
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to the Es. 50Q limit which had been considered desirable in some quarters un 
recently. As regards the cost of administration of the Act* he said that the prese 
contribution from general revenues was Rs. 1.50,900 and the present contribiiti 
by way of fees, etc., from insurance agents and companies was about Es, 50, 0( 
He said that under the present circumstances for the purposes of a growing deportmei 
they wanted more money and it was not possible to get that money from t 
general tax-payer. The Bill was passed and the House, as already stated, adjourn 
sine die* 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 11th. Feb. to Ist. April 1941 

Insurafcb Act Amend, Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at N< 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1941 with Sir Abdur Eahim, Piesident, in the cha 
The proceedings would have been ended at the usual hour but for a batch 
adjournment motions which were disallowed and members’ disapproval of Govei 
ment’s method of reporting on the recent Indo-Geylonese negotiations. 

Sir A, Ramaswami Mudaliar^ Commerce Member, introduced a Bill to ame 
the Insurance Act and a Bill to provide for the reduction temporarily of t 
amounts payable as instalments of the sum to be deposited by an insurer und 
Section 7 of the Insurance Act. At the suggestion of several members, eonsidei 
tion of the Bills was agreed to be taken up on the next official day. The Hon 
then adjourned. 

Treatment of Detenus 

12th. FEBRUARY Sir Reginald Maxwell made an outspoken declaration < 
detenus in replying to the debate which was concluded in the Assemb 
this morning on Mr. N* M* Joskins resolution, moved in the November sessic 
recommending the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on t 
conditions in which detenues under the Defence of India Act lived, and wheth 
and what provision should be made for the families of these detenus. He said 

“Where the Government have the tremendous responsibiliy of maintaining t 
security of the country in a time of grave emergency such as this, they cann 
divest themselves of it, but must deal with the matter solely from the point 
view of what is needed to win the war. Several speakers have spoken as iboui 
these prisoners were deserving of special sympathy—as though the Government hi 
almost to apologize to them for depriving them of their liberty to carry on the 
plots. It is suggested that the action of the Government can only be justified 
these persons are made so comfortable that they have nothing to lose from the 
detention. If we wished to encourage others in carrying on such plots, there cou 
be no better way. The Government, however, have nothing to apologize f 
taking action which was necessary in the urgent interests of the country.” 

Earlier in his speech Sir Reginald gave figures ot security prisoners detaini 
under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act and said that according to the late 
available figures these numbered about 700 at the end of the last month. Of the 
some 102 persons were detained in connexion with the satyagraha movemer 
Leaving these aside, the number of prisoneis with whom the resolution was co 
cerned was about 600, A figiue of this order, he said, after 18 months of war ai 
in a population such as that of India, did not indicate an excessive readiness 
the authorities to use the powers of detention. The majority came fiom t] 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal. U. P. Bihar and the Punjab. Excludii 
ceitain ex-military prisoners, the number detained by orders of the Central Gover 
ment was 29 and the rest were detained by orders of Provincial Governments. ( 
the prisoners mentioned, 155 were detained in Deoli, including 11 of the Centr 
Government prisoners, and the rest from the United Provinces, the Punjab. Bib 
and the N. W. F. P. He said he could speak with authority only of piisoners 
Deoli ; but the provinces had supplied him information about specific poinl 
Detailing the conditions under which these prisoners were detained, he said th 
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ttoints reeardiDg the interpretation of tlie provision that 55 per cent of policy 
SpSiffiea of an insurance company should under Section 27 be invested in Govern- 
S and other approved secuiities. The question in which the inaiirance com- 
and the general public weie interested, he said, was whether the deposits to 
ha made bv every insurance company and the amount granted as loans to insured 
S^SSs on the security of life policies were to be excluded flora the 55 


Assembly 
meet the 


per cent 
had refeired to 
expenses of a 


Kred to abover’ The Oommerca Member in the 
differences in interpreting the section and had offered to 
teat case in a court of law on the matter, a rt 

He was not concerned with the mere interpretation of the Act It was a 
ouestion of policy, and that could only be decided by the Government and not by 
a court o! law. He also drew attention to the illogical effect produced by the 
explanation to Section 27 as a result of which while a company incoiporated or 
domiciled in an Indian State would be exempted from any of the provisons of the 
Act, a company one-third of the members of whose governing body were, or one 
third of whose share capital was held by people living m an Indian State, would 
be Bttbieot to the disability that it had to invest all its assets in Goveinment and 
other approved secuiities. Referiing to the amendment made in the Assembly to 
Section Ih, Pandti Kumru said it conferred a powei on insuiance companies which 
might easily be abused. Dealing with the new Section 3 A, which increased the 
charges for renewal of registration, he declared that if it was intended that the 
increase in expenditure involved in the administration of the Act should be met by 
a call for further contnbutions from insurance companies. It was seriously 
objectionable 

354i. Hoasatn Imam criticized the appointment of a non Indian as the Supenniend- 
ent of Insuiance. Referring to the piovision for increase of charges for the rcnowal of 
registration, ha said that it was a form of taxation. It was the primary duty of 
the government, he said, to safeguard the interests of policy-holdeis. Mr. Imam 
strongly supported the plea made by Pandit Kiimru in regaid to insurance 
companies in Indian States. 

Sir Bamaswam Mudaliar^ Commeice Member, replying first to the point 
raised by Pandit Kunziu about Section 27 explained the circumstances lu 
which it was incorporated in the Bill ‘‘more or less as an agreed piovision,” after 
a thorough discussion both in the Legislature and outaide in 193!1. The policy 
embodied in that section dealt with the inteiests of insuiance companies and those 
of policy-holders alike and he personally felt somewhat timorous of touching a 
section which if not sacrosanct, had received the blessings of both the Houses only 
two years ago. If they were certain that Government’s inteipretation of the Section 
w^ wrong and if they went to a court of law and had their own inteipretation vindi- 
cated, he gave the assurance that Government would not have that section amended 
so as to restore the oiiginal inteipietation. Explaining why he gave that assurance 
the Commerce Member said one reason why parties were unwilling to go to a court 
of law was that the moment they took all the trouble of having their interpretation 
vindicated, Government came along the next day with an amending Bill to restore 
the ongtnal inteipretation. thereby nullifying even the decision of the Piivy Oouucil, 
Having this in mind, he gave the assurance referied to above. 

^ As regards the point about the disadvantageous position of companies incoiporated 
in British India with one-thud of the shareholdeis m an Indian ytate, the Com- 
merce Member confessed that it had not been brought to hia notice by any 
company or insurance interest That was an anomaly which had not been 
provided for but when the next amending Bill was befoie the House— he hoped it 
would not be in his time — be was ceitain this question would be given 
consideration. As rega^s Section 48, it was bioughi to bis notice that in some policies 
It was provided that the assured must prove his ago and if so there was no reason 
why the section should pievent such proof of age being given. It was not fair to 
other pohcy-holdeiB who gave their age coriectly that a fellow policy-holder 
aliould get the benefit of a policy although he did not give the coiiect age 
u u Imam’s suggestion that the Supeiintendent of Insurance 

should be an Indian actuary, the Commeice Member said theie was no want of 
Inaian actuaries , but it might not have been possible for Government to get one on 
the terms and conditions on which they were prepared to get him, and when the 
cntKism of the House was about bloated salaiiea that soit of difficulty would 

exist* Members would have to levise their ideas, he said, parti- 
u country was becoming more and more industrialized and the 
pest Drams were bemg diverted to industry ; m any case they could not subsenbe 
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to the Bs. 500 limit ^hioh had been considered desiiable in some qnaiters unti 
recently As regards the cost of adminiBtiaUon of the Act, he said that the presen 
contribution trom general revenues was Es. 1 50,900 and the present contributioi 
by way of fees, etc., from insurance agents and companies was about Bs 50,000 
He said that under the present circumstances foi the puiposes of a giowing deportment 
they wanted more money and it was not possible to get that money from thi 
general tax-payer. The Bill was passed and the House, as already statedi adjournec 

StTlB dtC. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget SeBsion—New Delhi— 11th. Feb. to let. April 1941 

Inbubange Act Ameed. Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at Nev 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1941 with Sir Abdur Hahim, Piesident, in the chair 
The proceedings would have been ended at the usual houi but for a batch o 
ad]ournment motions which weie disallowed and members' disappioval of Govern 
ment's method of repoiting on the recent lndo*Ceylonese negotiations. 

Sir J.. Samaswamt Mudahar, Commerce Membei, intioduced a Bill to ameni 
the Insurance Act and a Bill to piovide for the reduction temporarily of thi 
amounts payable as instalments of the sum to be deposited by an msuier node 
Section 7 of the Insurance Act. At the suggestion of seveial members, considers 
tion of the Bills was agreed to be taken up on tiie next official day. The Hous( 
then adjourned. 

Treatment of Detenus 

12th. FEBRUART • — Sir Eegmald Maxwell made an outspoken declaration oi 
detenus in replying to the debate which was concluded in the Assembl] 
this morning on Mi. M* Joahi’a resolution, moved in the November session 
recommending the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on th( 
conditions m which detenues under the Defence of India Act lived, and whethei 
and what piovision should be made foi the families of these detenus. He said 

“Wheie the Government have the tremendous responsibiliy of maintaining tht 
security of the country m a time of grave emergency such as this, they cannot 
divest themselves of it, but must deal with the mattei solely from the point oi 
view of what is needed to win the war. Seveial speakers have spoken as thougl 
these priBoneis weie deserving of special sympathy— as though the Gkivernment hac 
almost to apologize to them for depriving them of then liberty to carry on theii 
plots. It IS suggested that the action of the Government can only be justided li 
these peiBons are made so comfoitable that they have nothing to lose fiom then 
detention. If we wished to encouiage others in cairymg on such plots, there conld 
be no better way. The Government, however, have nothing to apologize foi 
taking action which was necessaiy m the urgent mteiests of the country,” 

Eailier in his speech Sir Beginald gave hgures of secunty prisoners detained 
under Buie 26 of the Defence of India Act and said that according to the latest 
available figures these numbered about 700 at the end of the last month. Of these 
some 102 persons were detained in connexion with the satyagraha movement, 
Leaving these aside, the number of prisoners with whom the resolution was con- 
cerned was about 600. A figiue of this order, he said, after 28 months of war and 
in a population such as that of India, did not indicate an excessive readiness of 
the authoiities to use the powers of detention The ma]Oiity came from the 
provinces of Madias, Bombay, Bengal. XJ. F Bihar and the Punjab. Excluding 
ceitam ex-military piisoneis, the number detained by oideis of the Central Govern- 
ment was 29 and the lest weie detained by orders of Provincial Governments. Of 
the prisoners mentioned, 155 were detained in Deoli, including 11 of the Central 
Government pnsoners, and the rest fiom the United Piovinees, the Punjab, Bihai 
and the N. W, F. P. He said he could speak with authoiity only of piisoneis at 
Deoil , but provinces had supplied him information about specific points, 
Detailing Iffie conditions under which &ese piisoneis were detained, he said that 
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should not relax their efforts to keep careful watch over all that was happening in 
fWlon *I can say that we should not do anything really to disturb harmonious 
relations between any two countnes of the British Commonwealth • but we must 
flko leahso that it is not only our duty to continue them - it is equally the duty 
of the Government of Ceylon not to do anything to diatiiib harmonious relations. 
Wiitines that have appeared in the Ceylon Press and the speeches made by 
Ministeis leave no doubt that whereas theie is very little anli-Indian feeling m 
Cevloff interested peisona want to tate advantage of the present position by enac- 
tmc anti- Indian legislation both m the political and economic fields. That impies- 
Bion IS BUppoited by a number of wiitings and speeches. I hope the debate in this 
House will serve a useful puipose. It will lemind the people of Ceylon that not 
onlv the Government of India have very rightly stood up for the lights of the 
ueonle of this country, but this House, which is the ropiesontativc of this country, 
IB able to give its unqualified suppoit to the action of the Qoveinment of India, 
This House also reminds the Government of India not to relax its efforts and not 
to be a party to any concession whatsoevei which is suie to be demanded by the 
Government of Ceylon in futuie to the detiiment of oui people.” fcJu Baza Ali 
was grateful to the Goveinment of India foi then modeinte and leasonable 
attitude in the past which was appieciated by every Indian. The Qoveinment would 
have won more adraiiation from the people if they had associated with the negotia- 
tions one or two lepresentives of the people of India, 

J)r. P. N Sanerjee, supporting the amendment said ' We have often criticised 
the Government of India foi their failiue to do then duty by Indians in other 
colonies, but a better state of things seems to have commenced now and I hope 
that the Government of India in futuie will be as stiong and as film ns they have 
been with legard to the Ceylon negotiations. We appreciate also the attitude taken 
up by the Ceylon Governoi” (Applause), As regards the suggestion for the 
association of non-official Indians with negotiations of this kind, Prof. Baneiji 
said “The negotiations aie not yet finished. I believe theie will be further 
negotiations, bouaube the mteiests of the two countnes are in tei twined and when 
these negotiations take place again, I hope Sii Girija Sankar Bajpai will think 
fit to have some repiesentalives of this Assembly associated with the negotiations”. 

Mr, F E James, suppoiting the motion, said that the dominant feeling left 
in his mind aftei a peiusal of the documents was one of profound regret at the 
whole business The conversations were held for the puipose of exploiing the 
ground and to try to find some common measure of agieement on which a structure 
of reasonable formal agieement between the two countries could be erected It was 
surpiismg that even at this stage no common basis was found “Yet when wo 
read the documents, we realise that judging by the attitude of the Ceylon Ministers, 
there was no hope of arriving at any common agieement even in the eaily stages. 
It 13 most regrettable that the Ministers should have come to this country in no 
better fiame of mind It la cleai that unless there is a radical alteiation m the 
attitude of the Ministry in Ceylon to the question of the impoifcant Indian minoiity 
in that Island, theie is no chance of any agieement being leached.” (Cheeis). 

The Assembly passed without a division Sii Baza Ah’s amendment of India’s 
attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and appreciating the Ceylon Governoi *8 message 
to the State Council. 

Featjdulent Marks oe Merchandise Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY ‘—The Assembly held a biief half-day sitting this morning 
and passed the Bill fuither to amend the law relating to fiaudulent marks of 
merchandise, as lepoited by the Select Committee. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill (contd.) 

r House also refeired to a Select Committee fuither to amend the 

Insurance Act. 1 he Commerce Mem bei, 8ti A Ramasioami Mudaha^ making 

explained that the amendment 
embodied lu the Bill had been necessitated by the woiking of the 
Act enacted three yeais ago Befoie the Bill was drafted, the Govern- 
^ Confeience with the insurance mteiests and discussed vaiious nroposals 
which Government haJ received m lecent months The Bill, however, warSot 
^igned to be the la,t woid on the aubject and the Select ’ OoStU “o^ild 
considei if ^y nnnoi tan t changes weie necessitated in the Bill, Dr, JBane 7 iee 

circulated for eliciting public opinion by Julv 31 1941 TTa 
said that it was true that the Government had consulted insurance ^mteiests before 
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having the Bill drafted. No final agreement had, however, been reached at the 
feienoe The Bill was of a technical natuie and afiected laige sections of pe 
It was, therefoie, necessary that ample oppoitunities should be given to all seci 
affected by the Bill to expiess their views The Commerce Member added that 
amendments embodied in the Bill weie no refiection on the legal acumen and 
care bestowed by the then Law Member, Sir N N, Barcar on the Insurance 
The amendments weie to lemove certain defects in the Act, which could nc 
foreseen by the fiamers of the Act Eefeiring to the motion for circulation, 
Commerce Member said that circulation procedure weie not the lule but the 
ception in the mattei of legislation. Oidinanly, Bills weie refeiied to S 
Committees and weie passed by the House He, howevei, assured the House 
he had no intention to rush the Bill thiough. He intended to consult insur 
interests before the Select Committee considered the Bill He further assured 
House that he would give the utmost consideiation to any suggestiou made by 
Select Committee on the Bill Eefeiiing to the Simla Conference, he said 
there was a consensus of opinion on ceitam matters On certain matteia there 
diffeiences, and on such matters Government had to come to certain decisions* 
House divided and the motion for circulation was lost by 43 votes to 26. 
House then adjourned. 

Tickbtless Travellees’ Bili. 

18th. FEBRUARY •—■The Assembly to-day adopted without a division Sir Am 
Clow's motion for consideiation of the Bill to check ticketless travel as repc 
upon by the Select Committee. Sir Andrew Clow, replying briefly, agreed 
Pandit Maitra that legislation alone would not achieve the object in view. He 
never been under any such illusion nor did he believe that the administration 
not capable of improvement Pandit Maitra bad further referred to the small 
of the percentage of ticketless travellers detected. What, asked Sir Andrew, was 
deduction he drew from it ? The percentage of murder was much smaller, an< 
had never heard any suggestion that those who were detected should be tie 
leniently* He had been charged with having changed a civil liability mto a crin 
liability. He had done nothing of the kind. It had already been done by the 
as it stood which made travelling with intent to defraud a citminal offence, 
was only trying to make the punishment more deterrent. Mr Nauman had st 
that he, (the speakei) had somehow maligned or condemned this country by 
Bill. Surely, suggested Sir Andrew, no country could be said to be malignea bee 
of provisions in the Statute Book against murder or other offences. As regards 
statement that punishment of this kind did not exist in any other part oi 
world, the Communications Member pointed out that attempts to cheat 
punishable in all parts of the world. He went on to give the example of Oej 
Fedeiated Malay States, etc. as countries which had legislation providing i 
stringent punishment for ticketless travelling than was attempted in the Bill, 
also explained in reply to Prof. Baneijee that the punishment prescribed in the 
was the maximum, and any Magistrate who felt so inclined had the power to a\ 
less. As for the suggestion to instal slot machines, if Sir Abdul Halim Ghaz 
would go to the Delhi Station he would find them there but experience had 1 
that they had to keep a man to look after these machines (laughter). More-< 
they were used only for issuing tickets of small denominations. Sir Ziaudc 
suggestions, proceeded Sii Andrew, were all of an administrative character 
were, therefore, not stiietiy relevant to the Bill ; but members of the Railway Bi 
would be delighted to discuss those suggestions with the member. 

The House passed without a division the motion for consideration and took 
the clauses. Dr. P N, Banerjee moved an amendment for the omission 
sub-clause inserted by the Select Committee to provide that no excess fare shal 
payable by a person travelling without a ticket if he has obtained from a RaR 
servant permission by means of a certificate to pioceed without having a ti< 
Dr. Baneijea said that this Sub-Clause did not impiove the Bill If the Sub-01, 
were deleted, then, a Railway servant would have the power to give verbal peimis 
for continuing the journey. When there was no time to purchase a ticket 
could a passenger have time to get a certificate, he asked* If it was intende 
protect an honest ticketless traveller, then either the Sub-Clause should be omi 
or at least re-woided in order to lay down that a Railway servant “shaU” giar 
the passenger a ceitificate and not “may” grant as the sub-clause stated. Sir Yt 
Khan, supporting the amendment, gave instances of delays caused in the purchai 
tickets* On one occasion, he said, it took twenty-five minutes for a booking ( 
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to give Mm a return ticket. Under such conditions, he said, it would be almost 
impossible for a peison to get a certificate when the time at his disposal was shoit. 
The Hoase at this stage adjourned. 

Bailway Budget for 1941-42 

19th. FEBRUARY ’—Railway estimates piesonted by Sii Andrew Cloto in the 
Assembly to day forecast for 1940-41 a auiplua of 14.59 cioiea against a surplus of 
8.29 croies originally estimated. 

Revised Estimates 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1910-41 is moie tlian the actual 
surplus of last year by about lOJ croies. Total traffic leeeipta of State-owned lines 
are expected to reach 1001; crores, about llj cioies more than last year and 6^ 
oiores moie than the oiigmal estimate. Total woiking expenses, luoludinff 12| 
orores for depreciation, aie a little below 665 croies, oi about 15 cioies moie tlian 
last year. The surplus expected is 14.59 crores. The balance in the depreciation 
fund will stand at a little over 35 mores. 

Budget Estimates 

Budget estiinate for 1941-42 assumes traffic receipts of lOS-J crores, 1 more less 
than in me cuiient year. Total working expenses will amount to a little less than 

crores and will be about 2 mores moie than the ouiienb ycai. The surplus 
IS expected to be 11 83 mores. Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the yeai 
will De about 41 croies. 

Oapitatj Position 

As regards 1941-42, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 2 mores for the puichase of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
and 2f crores for the purchase of the Bombay, Baioda and Gciitial India 
Railway. 

Works Programme 


The gross total works programme is slightly over 19Jt mores Estimates for 
track renewals amount to 6 crores, and those foi lolling stock to 4^ crores. 35 
croies ate provided for budges and other stiuctiual woika, and a little over d 
crore for increase m stores balance. Programme includes piovisiou of 2,265 wagons, 
of which 1,550 are broad gauge general aeivice wagons to be added to the general 
pool. Alter deducting, fiom the above figure, about 15 cioiea foi ciedits on 
account of released materials and an allowance (about 25 cioies), based on past 
experience, for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies 
m the conditions created by the war, the net amount of tho open lino woike 
programme (including the purchase of the Bombay, Baioda and Oeutial India and 
AsBam-Bengal Railways) is a little ovei 155 moies. 

War-Effort op Railways 


Referring to the war-effort of railways, he mentioned that, besides the men 
who had joined the fighting forces, many were eraploye<l in tho production of 
various war requirements, for which some railway woikshops had been wholly 
made over. He also alluded to the fact that about 305 miles o£ biancli lines, which 
Imd been found unremunerative, would be dismantled by tho end of the year for 
shipment oveiseas of materials required for constiuction of railways. 

Freights and Fares 


In statog that the figure of receipts allowed for no impoitant changes in 
freights and fares, Sir An die w Clow mentioned Government’s intention to reduce 
the surcharge on coal by 5 per cent, foi the months fiom Apiil to October 
inclusive with a view to encouiaging the placing of ordeis at tunes when the wagon 
position was easier. Government were examining the question whethei the rebates 
designed to encourage export of coal and wheat weie still jusUllcd and whether 
suDurDan season tickets faies, which were not alteied when the passeugei fares 
were enhanced last year, were giving fair letuins at then present levels. 



Manufacture op Locomotives 

In referring to the question of the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives lu 
' Andiew Clow stated that 

machine tools and mateiials resulting fiom 
immense expansion m the production of munitions and other military 
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lequirements, made it out of the question to embaik at this stage on a new laij 
scale industry, and the woikshop, which had been selected for the purpose, hi 
been completely turned ovei to war woib Ordeis for 10 bioad-gauge loeomotiv 
for the Noith-Westein Railway and 15 for the Qieat Indian Peninsula Bailw) 
had been placed with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Compan 
but it had not yet been possible to secuie all the necessaiy materials for these. 

Allocation op Stjbplus 

Sir Andrew Olow then explained how it was pioposed to allocate the surpli 
of the cnrient and the next financial yeais 

General revenues would receive in 1940-41, 9.96 crores m all. and in 1941-4 
10.13 crores including the advance payment of 1 88 ciores 

Sir Aodiew Clow said he realized that this result would come as a disappoic 
ment to many who were interested in railways as, though a record surplus w 
expected, the railway leserve gained very little, He felt confident however thi 
when it was realized that the needs of general revenues weie war needs and th 
the alternative to an arrangement such as he proposed, would be an even beavi 
burden on the geneial taxpayer than he must in any case he called upon to bee 
justification for this arrangement would be recoguized. 

Ticketless Teatellers’ Bill (gontd.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly lesumed discu 
sion of the Ticketless Tiavelleis’ Bill. Ihe House rejected without a division t 
amendment moved yesterday by Dr. Baneijea foi omission of the sub-clau 
providing for the grant of a certificate to bonafide passengeis who, for exception 
reasons, could not puichase a ticket, the certificate being to the effect that tl 
passenger had been permitted to travel upon condition that be subsequently pa 
the fail payable for the distance travelled. 

Bir Andrew Clow accepted and the House passed Pandit L, K, Maitro 
amendment to the effect that a railway servant authoiized to give peimission 
tire passenger to travel in the cucumstances referred to above "shall ordinarilj 
instead of "may” grant the certificate. 

A full discussion followed on the provision in Clause Four laying down th 
any servant appointed by the railway administration in this behalf may apply 
any magistrate for recovery of the sum payably by a passenger as if it were 
fine, and the magistrate shall order it to be so recovered, and may order that tl 
person liable for the payment shall in default of payment suffer imprisonmei 
of either description for a term which may extend to one month. The clause all 
provided that any sum recovered shall, as it is recovered, be paid to the railw£ 
administration 

Pandit L, K Maitra attempted by an amendment to provide that the railway servai 
appointed for this purpose should not be a ticket collector or a ticket inspector an 
should not be below the lank of a station master. He emphasized the necessity l 
qualify the railway servant who was to be entrusted with this task and pointed oi 
that the ticket collector or inspector was an interested party and should not then 
fore be authoiized to appioach the magistrate. 

Bir Andrew Clow^ opposing the amendment, referred to the fact that tk 
humblest person in the land could apply to a magistrate and said there wa 
no reason why that light should be denied to any railway seivant The complain 
ant should in this case be the person who was m a position to know the facts. Nc 
was theie any danger in the existing provision, provided the decision rested wit 
the magistrate and provided also the magistrate was satisfied on the facts that th 
sum was payable He i/tas prepared to accept a later amendment which sough 
to make it cleai that the magistrate shall decide on the facts. 

Mr Nauman, Mi, A C, Dutta, Sir Ziiauddin Ahmed, Mr. AsTiar Ah, Ml 
M, S, Alley, Maulvi Abdul Ohani and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported th 
amendment. Mi Aney pointed out that even among the police a responsible ofSee 
called the prosecuting suo-inspector was entiusted with the work of prosecution. 

Ml. J H F, Paper, membei, Railway Board, explained that the cause substan 
tially reproduced the existing section which had been in force since 1590 authorizin, 
any railway seivaiit to make the complaint. In actual practice the ticket coilecto 
where he felt the necessity to take action, reported to the station master and receive* 
instiuctions from him No single instance bad been mentioned, he said, of abus 
or difcculy under the piesent arrangement. The amendment was negatived 

Mr. Essah Saifs amendment to lay down that only magistrates of the firg 
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or second class shall be empowered to act under the clause was accepted by Sir 

Andrew ga^iier understandinfc the Communications Member 

accented the same member’s amendment to the effect that the msKistiate shall 
order recovery of the sum “if satisfied that the sum is payable.” The amendment 

was divided on the next amendment moved by Mr. N Chattopa- 

dhyaya to provide that the magistiate should satisfy himself “aftei proper investi- 
gation ” The amendment was xejected by 42 votes to 19. _ , 

Mr. Navalrat attempted the deletion of all the words in the danse giving 
power to the magistrate to Older impiisonment which might extend to a month, 

^ Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Pandit Maitra Mr. Nauman and Maulvi Abdul Gham 
supported the amendment The amendment was rejected by 40 votes to 19 

The Congress Nationalists and Moslem League membeis combined once again 
to oppose the next clause which gave power to any railway seivant with the help 
of any person to elect a passengei who attempted to travel in a carnage without a 
ticket or refused to produce his ticket foi examination. 

The House lejected by 38 votes to 18 Mr. Navajrai's amendment to provide 
that the railway seivant could only obtain the help of a railway sub-oxdinate and 
not of “any person.” The House at this stage adjourned. 

Port Trust Board (contd.) 


aoth. FEBRUARY '—The Assembly discussed uon-oflicial resolutions to-day and 
rejected by 34 votes against 16 Sir Abdul Hahm Gaznav%*s resolution leeommend- 
ing that that Ohaiimen of the Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta Port Hnj Committees, be 
appointed ex-officio members of the Port Trust Boaids of those Ports. Sir Abdul 
Halim, replying to the debate on the lesolution on the earlier non-oflicial day, refer- 
red to the paucity of Muslims on all Port Tiusts and said that BiiUsh inieiesis had 
opposed discnmination at Bound Table Conferences and at meetings of the Joint 
Select Committee and yet there was disciiminaiioti against Indians in the composi- 
tion of Port Tiusts in spite of the fact that thiee-fouilbs of the business was owned 
by Indians. 

Appeals op Railway Employees 


In the absence of Dr Habibur Pahaman, Sir Ziauddtn moved a lesolution 
recommending the appointment of ofOicers of judicial mind to listen to appeals of 
railway employees ana to scrutinise the present lule lelating to tliose appeals. Sir 
Sliaudain said that there was a gieat deal of dissatisfaction with the manner and 
method of attending to these appeals The whole thing had been left to the dis- 
cretion of one man who was often guided by the notes of his immediate sub- 
ordinates. Bir Zianddm gave details of a number of cases in which, he alleged, 
injustice had been done because the officers who dealt with those cases had no idea 
of weighing evidence and coming to conclusions supported by facts. 

Sir Henry Gtdney, strongly suppoiting the lesolution, which he considoied 
reasonable, much-needed and uigent, said the trouble was that the Communications 
Member was not m a position to know what was happening in the lowei lanks. There 
was enormous discontent, he said, among these lanks, and although some impiovement 
had oecuired recently, what was needed was wholesale collection Tins could not be 
brought about unless a fully fledged judicial committee was atta^^hed to each railway : 
but if that was not possible at least a Magistrate should be attached to each 
railway. The injustice of the present conditions must bo collected. 

Str Andrew Clow, opposing the resolution, said it was and should be the aim 
of every officer to have a judicial mind, using that woid in the oidinary English 
meaning of it, namely, a mind able to form sound judgment The Railway Boaid 
did their best to have such men. But a judicial officer in the technical sen so was, 
in his view, really not qualified for the woik which the iBBoluUon sought to give 
him. The objection was that the whole method of appioach and the tiaiuing 
of the judicial officei in that sense weie such that lio would deal with 
one incident in the life of the man before him, and come to a decision 
ou evidence, whereas the officer who has to deal with suboidinates 
every day came to foim certain judgments about each which was based on ex- 

E inence but for which there might not be any palpable evidence. It was a very 
muite hanmeap to effiemnt administration that officeis could not give Quick pio- 
otion to efficient men because it would mean superseding otheis who might take 
tnmr gnevances to a member of the Assembly. We weie in danger, declared Sir 
Andrew, of concentrating on individuals, who were adveisely affected. 
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, AA Jcskt Bald it was hia experiencs that often the sense of preetisi 

the omcer concerned stood in the way of appellate authorities dealing with 1 
impartially where his actions in respect of Bubordinates weie in Question ► He 
tee need of disinteiested ]udicial men handling appeals. Mr JobIii asked that 
^aoour Oommisfiion s recommendations in this connection should be given effect 
tte also asked that in healing appeals, a representative of the tiade union sho 

De neard. in admtion to a judicial officer to be attached to general managers. 
Joshi advocated the appointment of such an officer attached to every Divisic 
Dupeiintendent. 

u yuintn Khan said what the resolution aimed at was to ensure that appi 

by subordinates weie heard by officers who had the time and the fiarae of m 
necessaiy to go thiongh the whole file and hear both sides before aniving t 
decision. It was commonly known that officeis were guided by personal likes i 
dislikes in judging subordinates. It was to avoid injustices arising fiom this t 
judicial officers were needed, 

Ml. if. 8, Aney disagreed with the Communications Member that iudi 
omcers wcie not fitted foi the woik of declaimg appeals from subordinates in 
organisation like the railways It was well known that judicial officers often d- 
with cases involving technical matters and gave decisions. What was needed 
some maohineiy by which oiders passed by officers on their snboidinates u 
tested to see if they weie in accordance with the rules and regulations or whet 
they weie aibitiaiy The trouble seemed to him to be that the Eailway Board 
that railways weie a commeicial undertaking and therefoie the Agents should fa 
unietteied disci etion to deal with the staffi, The Communications Member seer 
to think it ^ong that members of the railway staff should approach memberi 
tee House. The veiy fact that these membeis of the staff felt the need to appro 
someone outside their offices was, declared Mr Aney, sufficient proof of dissatiBl 
tion with tee existing system of hearing appeals. If the Communications Mem 
would consider the appointment of a committee of experienced admxnistral 
instead of judicial officeis, the debate would have served its purpose, but Sb 
officers should be men who could approach a case with a judicial mind. 

The Assembly rejected Sir Ziauddm's resolution by 39 votes to 28. 

Communal Unions of Govt, Employees 

Mr. H, if. Abdulla moved a resolution recommending abandonment of 
Government's present policy of non-iecogiutiou of communal unions of Governm 
employees. Mr. Abdullah declaied that Government did in practice recogi 
communal unions as m the case of the Anglo-Indian and European commur 
wu Eailwayraen’s Federation which he alleged was a Hindu bo 

Why then not lecognize Moslem unions also, he asked Sii Henry Gidney s 
tee movei was incoiiect in saying that theie was an Anglo-Indian union, ^ 
national Union of Kailwaymen in India and Burma, with which he was conneci 
was not a communal oiganization It had numbers of Indian. Hindu and Mosli 
as membeis. Me neveitheless expressed sympathy with the mover, because Gove 
ment, he said, toyed with the All-India Railwaymen's Federation, which 
^^ided as a moie or less Hindu Union, The Government should insist on 
hedeiation being representative of an adequate number of Moslems and ot 
communities. If Goyeinraent weie prepared to do that he would advise the mo 
to witediaw the resolution. The debate had not concluded when the House adjoun 


General Discussion of Railway Budget 

the of the Moslem League Party withdrew fr 

T?flii *5? House took up the general discussion of 
ft Hatrang, Deputy Leader of the Party, mj 

before they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order 
mark their protest against tee policy followed by the Government in regard 
Moslem giievauces. 

“Whether we take into consideration the position of Moslems in 
Railway Boaid or various State-managed railways” the statement said, * 
are f^ced with the old tale of Moslem interests being neglected and little 
no effort being made to impiove then position in various railway servict 
Mr, Nattang said that the paity would not take part either in the gene 
diBcuMion 01 in the discussion of demands for grants under the Railway Budget. 
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characterized the budget as a great disappointment. It showed a large siirplus 
vet the increase made in fieights and fares had not been lemoved, or reduced nor 
bad any provision been made for leUef to the peasantiy, who had to pay a higher 
freight on the movement of then pioduce on which then livelihood depended. Ho 
also dwelt on the grievances arising fiom the favouxitism ehowii to the Anglo- 
Indian community and declared that if the railways were claimed to be run on 
eommeioial lines, such special treatment of any community was lepiehensible. 

Mr. L, 0, £us 3 said that foi the first time for many ycais tho lailvvays have 
been able to make then fall contiibiition to general revenues under the terms of 
the convention. In addition to that, it was proposed that half the balance that 
would normally have gone to Railway Reserve Eund shall be diveiled to ceiitial 
revenues “The financial position of Goveinment being what it is, tlieie is no 
doubt m our mind as to the wisdom of this couise and this bungs me to the 
question of the moratorium under which the lailways aie now woiking This 
moratorium is due to lapse on March 31. 1942, and it seems more than likely that, 
before that time has elapsed, this House will have to agree to yet another extension 
of this moiatormm. 

8tr Abdul Hahm Ghiznam regretted the action of the Moslem League party 
in walking out from the House “They have done a distinct disscivioe to the 
Moslem community and I hope that the Moslems of India would take note of 
their action this morning” he added. {Speaking on the budget, Bii Abdul Hahm 
said that in spite of the phenomenal luciease m the railway sniphis the Government 
had not reduced railway rates and faxes. The exixnt tiado of the countiy was 
at a standstill and yet no measuies were taken to enconiage intei-piovincial trade. 
He particularly referred to the case of coal and said that tho promised reduction 
of a per cent in surcharge of coal from Apiil to Octobei did not moan any concession 
to the trade because theie Wtis no coal traffic dining that peiiotl. In regaid to 
dismantling of uneconomical lailway lines, tlie speaker uiged that bctoio taking 
action the Government should give due consideration to cases where no ullernative 
means of mechanical transport existed 

Sir Henry Sidney asseited that tho large increase in the siupliis was not due 
to any mcieased efficiency in the Railway Administration bvit to the conditions 
created by the war and on account of increase in rates and faica. lie alluded to 
the dismantling of railway lines and asked why such uneconomical lines wore 
permitted to be constructed and why they were allowed to continue for such a long 
time. He also urged the amalgamation of East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways 
and immediate steps to be tc&ea for the manufacture of broad-gauge locomotives 
in this countiy. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai blamed the Government for tho Moslem Iieague 
party’s action this morning, for it was the Government who issued oideis for 
reenutment on a communal basis. He however felt tliat the present Communica- 
tions Member did not deserve the censuie, which the walk-out was intended to 
convey. Sir Andrew Clow had for the first time appointed a Moslem member on 
the Railway Board, who was in charge of establishment, and had also sot up the 
Desouza inquiry committee as a result of which it had been shown that Moslems 
received their due share in railway services Mr. Navaliai declared tliat the time 
had. now come for the withdrawal of the circular undei which lecrnitment on a 
communal basis was being made He also stiessed the need for a rediu iion if not 
MmOTal of the surcharge m heights and fares. The auicharge was, he said, un- 

]uaUfi^ BO long as economy measures such as reductiou lu high salaiies were 
not AtiCinptBCi* 

referring to the dismantling of railways which had 
been declared to be uneconomical, said it was not much consolation to agucnlturists 
or other users to be told in the piesent ciicumstances that they could rely on the 
ShS alteinative form of hansnoit He put forwaxcl a special plea on 

rXetSon oi hei^t assistance by way ol 

e«d It would be a supeificial view to take to regard the 
phenomenal surplus with satisfaction. The surplus, he said, had been seSred by 

additional Gulden on the masses. Tlie mos^ 

decision not to give up the surehaige 
on the rate aud faies which had yielded Rs. 6i croies out of the surplus 

.T‘,, ^ with the decision to dismantle certain railways, 

||wiactenzed it as an act of vandalism, which m his view was “a political blunder, 
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an economic wrong and a constitutionally inappropriate method.” These lines 
said, had been built after the House had given lU sanction to it, and, he decla 
no one, not even the Railway Boaid had the right to decide to pull those lines 
without the sanction of the House for that purpose. As it was, the Bail 
Board’s action amounted to an usurpation of the lights of the House. 
Government also did not seem to realize what an alarming impression the ac 
pulling up the lailway lines was creating in the minds of the public. 
impiesBion was that it was being done because nothing could be manufacturet 
England. Such a moral effect should be counteracted, and he deemed it 
duty to bung the matter to the notice of lesponsible officers of 
Government 

Replying to the debate, Str And?ew Clow expiessed regiet at the attack 
his policy made by the Moslem League party’s spokesmen in the Assembly and 
the fact that membeis of the party had not remained lu the House to hear 
leply The attack lelated to the question of appointments by lecruitment 
appointments by piomotion. In the case of the hist class of appointments, C 
ernment had laid down their considered policy m a lesolution designed to safegi 
the interests of the minoiity communities That was not his ( the speakei 
policy but had been laid down before he became the communications Member, 
it was a policy which it had been his constant endeavour to falhl m the letter 
lu the spirit In view, howevei, of allegations that it was not being carried 
piopeily an inquiry into the matter was entiusted to an experienced and impai 
officer and a Moslem officer was later attached to that officer. * I have heard notl 
since, said Str Audi ew, ''to suggest that the facts elicited by Mi. J>e8ou&a are 
collect. They appear to me to vindicate the method that my predecessors an 
have followed.” Eleven appointments to the supeiioi seiviceB had been mentione( 
the statement made m the House on behalf of the Moslem League party, T] 
appointments, Str Andrew pointed out, were made on the leeommendatioii of 
Public Seivice Commission. The real issue, however, lay m the second class 
appointments, namely, appointments by promotion. There was a debate last sesi 
on this issue and the divison on it showed that the House endorsed the police 
making promotions without fear and without favour < cheeis ). “On this point 
Hon. membeis of the Moslem League paity and I admittedly do not see eye to < 
but the policy is not my policy It is one followed m eveiy department and 
every membei of Government. So long as it is our policy to make promotions 
merit, I shall legaid it my duty to see that every mau serving under me, wl 
ever his class or creed, has a fair chance of advancement to posts for which h 
eligible and qualified ” Replying to the criticism of the decision legardmg loco 
tive coiisti action, he refen ed to the difficulties in the country regmding men 
material, it was not a simple matter to tiam technical labour. The Oommi 
Member had been doing everything possible to get as many techuiciaus as possi 
We had suffered in India £oi years from shortage of technical labour and 
hoped that the efforts now being made by the Labour Department would leave 
country after the war in a far better position with regard to this most import 
element of industry. 

It was true that the existing locomotive would be used more intensively, bn 
must be remembered, he suggested, that the moie oui locomotives become obso 
the better would be the prospect of embarking on manufacture of locomotives 
India, because the successful establishment of the industry depended on a large 
continuing demand, He expressed agieement with the view that the diverge 
between the salaiies at the top and in the lower rank was gieat, but any attempj 
even them up must be undertaken by the country as a whole The railways’ steps v 
guided by the rates of pay piavailing outside the railway services. Puither, having s 
lailways in other paits of the woild, Sir Andrew thought, that the remuneration gi 
to the top men m Indian Railways compaied favourably with those elsewhere. ' 
question had been asked why if the lines weie unremimerative they were not i 
mantled eailier. There were two answers, Sir Andrew said. “Firstly, we do 
exist entirely for economy We exist for service we are always reluctant to 
mantle a line even if it shows a small loss. Ihere are other lines which we 
heve to be uniemuneiative but we still keep them going for this reason.” ITie ot 
leason was that most of these lines were comparatively recently constructed. Ow 
to a further change in the situation, Sir Andrew proceeded, the Boaid bad canee 
the notice given for the removal of one hue, namely the one between Fort Ab 
and Kuv-el-Amara, on the Noith-Western Railway. The House at this st 

1 t ^ 1 
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Compensation for Seamen 

25th FEBRUARY •—Compensation for war in]iuiea and damage sustained by 
masters and seamen employed on small vessels playing in Indian coastal waters 
and rivers was agreed to in piinoiple by the Assembly to-uay, on the motion of 
the Commerce Member, Sir Bama’^wamt MuHahar. He explained m the comae of 
the debate that the vessels conceined numbeied some 77,000 and ranged from 300 to 
200 tons. Details of the scheme for compensation, he said, would bo placed before 
the Standing Finance Committee for its appioval. Sir Bamaswami Mndahar'a 
resolution ran • “This Assembly recommends to the Goveinoi-Ooneial-m-Oouncil to 
take steps to establish schemes pioviding foi the payment fiom Contial revenues of 
compensation in respect of war lujmies and wai damage to etrects sustained dining 
the period of the present emergency by masteis and seamon employed on sca-going 
servicea on ships legisteied m Biitish India iindoi the Bombay Coasting Vessels 
Act. 1838, or under the Indian Registiatioii of yUips Act, 1911,” 

The Commerce Member explained that rates of compensation had been 
provided for by His Majesty’s Government foi seamen on Biitirth ships icgistcred m 
the TJmted Kingdom, and these rates had been extended to Indian seamen on ships 
on the Indian register bat coming under the Biitish Merchant Shipiiing Act. These 
ships were big ones and the scheme of compensahon did not ajiply to smaller 
vessels numbering ovei 77,000 which plied in Indian coastal and inland waters. 
The possibilities of wai damage to these weie still remote no doubt, but if danger 
should come neaier, a scheme foi extending compensation to scuroon on these craft 
analogous to the one applicable to the biggei vessels, should bo loady to be applied. 
The lesolution sought the Assembly’s sanction for the establishment of suitable 
schemes for this purpose. 

Mr. if. S Amy said that the beneficent nature of the scheme proposed would 
be readily realized but he suggested tliat even if the House gave gcnoial appiobation 
to ^e proposal, it would, be necessaiy for Government to approach tho House or 
at least the Standing Finance Committee with the detailed scheme 

Sir Mohamed Yamtn Khan, supporting the demand foi an opportunity for the 
House to cODBidei the detailed scheme, asked that if any ship on tho Indian register 
was chartered by the Biitish Government for its own puiposes and if Indian seamen 
on It saffeied damage, compensation should be paid by His Majesty's Government. 
Why should the Indian exchequer, he asked, bear tho loss of a ship, say, in the 
Atlantic or Pacific Ocean 7 

Mr, V. if. Josht wanted the assurance that tho rates of compensation paid 
under the proposed scheme would not be less than those paid to European sailors 
under the British Act and not less than the latcs paid under tlio legislation passed 
in Simla in 193d, He did not caie who paid the compensation, so long as compen- 
sation was paid He was not against the Biitish exchequer paying Indian seamen 
but under present conditions it would be extremely dilficult to recover compensation 
from the British Government, 

^ndit L K, Maitra stated that it would be unwise to make tho recommend- 
ation contained in the resolution without a cleai idea of the magnitude of the 
financial commitment involved 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir suggested that figuies should be given in the budget of 
the extent of the liabilities under the proposed scheme. So long as the House was 

assured that compensation now proposed would be no more and no less than that 

paid under the British Act, they should be satisfied. 

Sir Bamaswamt Mudahar^ replying, said, that the Goveinment had the power 
to frame the scheme, allot the money to be paid undoi it, put the allotment in the 
next Imdget and ask for the sanction of the House. But ho wanted the approval 
of the House for the pioposal, and it was hard lines to be accused of doing some- 
thing wrong when he asked foi that appioval. He wanted the vote of the House 
for anothei puipose also. Two kinds of compensation were pioposod one an 

mmediate grant and the other a pension, which would be a continuing liability. 
He wanted to strengthen himself by a vote of the House to agree to such a reciir- 
rmg grant. He made it clear that he pioposed, when the scheme was actually 

framed, to put it before the Standing Finance Committee foi its appioval. The 

E tnerce Member further exj^ined that foi Indian seamen on British ships regis- 
in the united Kingdom, His Majesty’s Government paid all the compensation , 
for Indian seamen on ships on the Indian register the Government of India 
to pay compensation, ihe proposed scheme now, however, related to small 
al vessels ranging from 300 to 200 tons. In the case of these as in that of 
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the bigger vessels, the owners would be relieved of the responsibility of pay 
compensation. The House passed the resolution. 

Pbteousum Aot Amed. Bill 

Eailier Sir Ramaswami, Mudaltar'a Bill to amend the Petroleum Act i 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demands foe Ry. Geants 

26lii FEBRUARY The wai should not be made an excuse £oi the postpoi 
ment of locomotive manufaotuie in India, iiiged Sardar 8ant Singh and th« 
who suppoited his “cut” motion in the Assembly this morning, to discuss 
suspension of the pledge for the manufactuie of locomotives foi the period of 
wai”. Membeis of the Muslim League Paity weie absent from the House. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked that the question should be looked at from i 
point of view of whether a lailway system of the sise of India’s could afford 
depend, in the matter of an important pait of its equipment, upon foieign siippli 
It should also be consideied as one concerned with the establishment of a 1 
mdustiy which would lelieve unemployment and add to the wealth and taxpayi 
capacity of the people. He declined to accept the bona fides of the plea that 
the mateiials weie not available in India. It was lack of will and not of materis 
he asseited, that stood m the way. 

Sir Hewy Qidney^ while fully sharing the view that India’s present positi 
m the matter of major industiies, was the cumulative result of Govarumei] 
“studied bigotry”, uiged that the past should be foigotten and just at i 
present junctuie the Empire’s needs must take the foremost place. Manufaoti 
of locomotives, he declared, was nothing compared to the need to help win 1 
war He called upon the Railway Member to make a definite statement that 
would not lose a single moment aftei the wai in throwing open woikahopa 
locomotive manufactuie 

Pandit L K, Maitra quoted the opinion embodied in the latest Governmi 
report on the subject, published aftei the outbreak of the war, that the time v 
most opportune now foi starting locomotive manufactuie and that the start cot 
be made without a subsidy oi piotective tariff It was not suggested that I 
manufactuie of munitious should be stopped in order to undeitake locomot 
manufactuie, pioceeded Mr. Maitia^ but it must be lemembered that locomot 
manufactuie was in itself an important part of war supply, because, withe 
sufficient locomotive pow’er, the railway system would be inefficient and mq 
bieak down and the result might be that the transport of war materials would st 

Mr. Navalrai iiiged that if it was admitted that locomotives could not, 
the piesent, be impoited, then the need to build them in India must also 
admitted As it was, the supply of engines was not sufficient, and the lesult v 
already seen in the iinpunctuality of passenger trains. 

Sir Andreio Clow lefeired to the view expressed by experts, who had invei 
gated the question, that India had m the past gained by purchasing her locomoti- 
abroad instead of manufacturing them heiself. As regards tlie present, he referi 
to the veiy real difliculty of securing skilled labour. The Commerce Member h 
difficulty even in getting sufficient men for training as technicians. The sa 
difficulty existed with regaid to mateiials. Au order for 25 broad-gauge locomotr 
had actually been placed for manufactuie at the existing Ajmer workshop, but I 
mateiials were not available It was true that the repoit of Mesais. Srtntvasan a 
Humphries was presented and published after the war, but the situation to-d 
was very diflfeient fiom the situation in January 1940. 

As legards the future. Sir Andrew did not desiie to speak in terms of pledg 
but of piedictions* Assuming that the work could not be undertaken now, th< 
was no doubt that, whatever the position might have been when the two office 
mentioned above went round the country two years ago, the demand fox locomotii 
would be gieatei after the war than it was now and while he was not pioposi 
to pledge his successor, who mhst be guided by conditions that would actually fi 
him, he himself had ample confidence in the futuie. There would be a surplus 
skilled labour. India would be more self-sufficing as regards matemls a 
there would be a larger maiket for locomotives. The motion was rejecteu witho 
a division and the House adjourned. 

27th. FEBRUARY .—All the railway demands for grants were passed by t 
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ndlwa-v employeea, on a cut motion moved by Mi C. C. Miller, (European Group), 
Sir Atidiei Clow, Communications Membei, announced that in oidoi to remedy the 
ditficulties felt by the Comb of Inquiry, owing to aoantinoaa of statistieal evidence, 
the Government contemplated setting up machinery of a moie oi less permanent 
character, which would include experts in economic and statistical investigation. It 
would not be fitting at this stage, he said, to give any indication of the Govern- 
ment’s views on the conclusions reached by the Court of inqmiy. Ihe Railway 
Boaid had been in consultation and coriespondence with the All-India Railway- 
men’s Fedeiation on the subject and weie awaiting their views. The discussions 
were pioceedmg not exactly on the basis of the report ; and it would be recognized 
that if a solution could be reached by the method of negotiation it would form a 
soundei basis than investigation on academic economic lines. JIo would endeavour 
to keep the Standing Finance Committee in touch with any mipoitant changes m 
the situation In reply to Mi. if. S Aney, the Communication Member said that 
members were entitled to draw what inlerence they could fiom the fact that a 
provision was made m the Railway Budget for any possible increase in wages. 

Mr. Miller moving the cut made a detailed ciilicism of the Oouit’s handling 
of the statistical evidence, paiticulaily of the figures complied by the Bombay 
Laboui Office and contended that the evidence m snppoit of the Ooiut’s finding 
that an 11 per cent increase to the cost of living had occurred was fiimsy. He 
indicated the European Group’s opposition to any suggestion that allowances given 
should be included as an integral pait of wages and he stressed the advisability of 
maintaining a peimanent or semi-permanent panel of persons with oxpoiienco of 
labour conditions, who could act on courts of mqiiiiy such as the one presided over 
by Sir B. N.Ran Mr. Miller withdrew his motion, 

Bir Henry Chdney raised a discussion on the policy of selection for certain 
posts in railway administrations and the Railway Boaid with particular reference 
to medical appointments. Aftei this cut motion was rejected by the House Bir 
Henry biougnt forward another motion to discuss the contiol by the Railway 
Boaid and Oommunications Membei ovei company-managed railways wifcli special 
reference to the south Indian Railway. Hie motion was rojected. Another cut 
motion by Mr. N M. Joshi who raised a discussion on the guovances of railway 
workers, was also rejected. The House then adjourned. 

Financial Statement lor 1941-42* 

28tli. FEBRUARY The Finance Member, 8tr Jeremy Rataman in introducing 
the Central Budget, India’s second War Budget, in the Assembly, to-day disclosed 
a deficit of Rs, 8,43 lakhs for 1940-41 and a prospeotive deficit of Rs. 20,46 laks for 
1941-42. 

The strengthening of all arms of India's Defence Services which is now going 
forward with speed and energy is estimated to cost appioximately Es, 24 crores 
this year and Rs. 35 crores additional expenditure next yeai. 


♦Following are the main points which emerged from Sir Jeremy Raisraan’s 
Budget speech to-day 

India’s defence budget for 1941-42 is Rs. 84 croies against Rs. 72 ciores in 
1940-41 

India’s war expenditure is Rs. 35 crores m 1941-42 against Rs. 24 crores this 

year. 

Cbarges borne by His Majesty’s Government for supplies and services rendered 
by Imiia are expected to exceed double India’s war expenditiiie for 1941-42. 

The total stiength of India’s armed forces is now well over 5000.000 men of 
arms. Furthei expansion is proceeding. 

Provision has been made for laising new armoured and mechanized cavalry 
regiments, new Indian field aitillery legiments, legular infantry battalions, engineer 
units and moie mechanical transpoit sections. 

The yeai 1941 will witness the appeaianee of the first “made m India” aero- 
planes , a number of modern aiiciaft and equipment is expected from Ameiican 


tori essential war requirements are now permit- 
ted tq_be pr Jiased in the United States and Canada uw m « 

clothing factories m India have 

to SSrly 5®^’ Government dockyards fiom 1,168 


Wor’ 
increase'’ 
before^ 
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The benefit to India from the recent repatriation of sterling loanSj it was 
plained, lies in the redaction of the Government of India's external debt by a1 
Be. 120 croies the decrease in sterling interest charges and an immediate gam 
revenue. 

Changes In Taxation 

Announcing a prospective deficit of Es, 20,46 lakhs, the Finance Member ] 
proposed to incieasa the rate of the Excess Profits Tax from 50 per cent to 
per cent to yield two and a half croies. 

He also pioposed to raise the central surcharge on income-tax and supper 
from 25 per cent to 33J per cent to yield an additional 190 lakhs. 

The Finance Member proposed to double the excise duty on matches to i 
duce 150 lakhs. 

He proposed to inciease the import duty now leviable on aitificial silk y 
and thread. The duty stands at 25 per cent ad valorem or thiee annas per pou 
whichever is higher and he proposed to increase the alternative specific duty to 
annas per pound to yield 36 lakhs. 

The Finance-Member also proposed to introduce a new ten per cent ad valoi 
excise duty on pneumatic tyies and tubes to yield 35 lakhs. 

The total estimated yield of new taxation is 6,61 la^s which bungs the e 
mated revenue for 1941-42 to 113,00 lakhs and reduce the prospective deficit to 1 
lakhs. 

The uncovered revenue deficit will be met by borrowing. 

The salient points in the budget statement are — 

India’s defence budget for 1941-42 is Rs. 84 ciores against Bs. 72 crorei 
1940 41. India’s war expenditure will be Bs. 35 crores in 1941-42 against Bs 
ciores this year. 

The chaiges borne by His Majesty’s Government for supplies and serv 
rendered by India are expected to exceed double India's war expenditure for 1941 

The total strength of India’s armed foices is now well over half a million r 
of all arms * and fiiithei expansion is proceeding Piovision is made for rais 
new arraouied and mechanised cavalry regiments , new Indian field artillery r< 
ments, regular infantiy battalions, engineer units, more mechanical transi 
sections. 

The year 1941 will witness the appearance of the fiist "Made m India” aero] 
nes. A number of modern airciait and connected equipment aie expected fi 
American sources. Vehicles, machine tools and other essential war requiiemc 
are now permitted to be purchased m the United States and Canada. 

The nnmbei of workmen employed in oidnance and clothing factories 
increased from 17,000 to 45,000, and those m the Government dockyard from 1, 
before the war to nearly 4,000 

The Supply Department earned out oideis for his Majesty’s and other A1 
Governments valued at over Bs. 82 ciores by the middle or Januaiy. Ore 
placed on behalf of oveiseas Governments last year included two and a qua 


The Supply Department had cained out orders for H. M G. aud other Al] 
Governments valued at more than Bs. 82 cioies by the middle of January. 

OideiB placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year included : 2,250, 
yards of ]ute canvas, 3,250,000 yards of a new jute and cotton fabiic ; 12,000, 
yards of khaki materials and 14,000,00 yards of canvas. 

The production of aimy boots, harness, saddlery and leather equipment is t 
thirty times the pie-wai average. 

Medical stoies imported have decreased from 77 per cent to 46 per cent. 

New manufactuiing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals forme 
drawn from Europe are under construction. 

Wat equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates and acetic acid, formerly imp( 
ed, are now being produced in India. 

Cotton canvas has been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil for codliver 
and various Indian drugs for imported ones. 

Four thousand tons of timber and more than a million railway sleepers h 
been purchased for military requirements. 

"With the completion of the sterling repatriation, India’s sterling obligati 
will have been reduced by more than Bs. 220 crores since 1935. 

The provinces’ share of the incometax pool la expected to reach Es. 4,46 la 
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millioa yards of jute canvas, three and a quarter million yaids of a new jute and 
cotton fabric ; twelve million yards of khaki materials and fomteen million yaids 
of canvas 

Production of army boots, harness, saddlery and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war aveiage. Web equipment, lubricating oil, bichioraates and 
acetic acid forjneily imported are now being pioduced in India. Ootton canvas has 
been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil and vaiious Indian dings for impoited ones. 

With the completion of the steiling debt lepatiiatiou, India’s steihng obligation 
will have been reduced by over Bs. 320 crores since 19d5 

The provinces' share of the incoraetax pool is expected to reach Rs. 4 40 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Es, 8,73 lakhs this year. 

Eeview of Economic Situation 

The Finance Member took an hour and twenty-five minutes to deliver his 
speech, which was frequently applauded, particularly the passages in winch he 
refeiied to the tributes paid to the training of Indian soldiers anti the pait they 
played in recent victories, announced that the year 1941 would witness the appear- 
ance of the aeroplane produced m India and his confident deolaiation about India’s 
financial strength 

A hum expressive of alarm went round the members when St 7 Jeremy 
Ratamon gave the estimated deficit for the coming year as Es 20,46 lakhs. 

The new taxation proposals were for the most part received in undemons- 
trative silence, except foi an occasional gasp from some parts of the House. 

The following is the text of Str Jeremy Rmsman^s speech ’ 

The task which falls to me of placing before this House an account of the main 
developments since the last annual budget was discussed, has on the piesenfc occasion 
been somewhat lightened by the fact that I made a financial staloment duiiiicr the 
mst session in November 1940, in the course of which I drew tlie pictuio of our 
finances as it then pie^n ted itself. As the facts then biought out will bo relativelv 
fresh m the minds of Hon’ble Membeis I shall to-day devote mysolf largely to 
bringing that account up to date, and in particular to a desiuiption of the prowess 
t effort in the field of the defence sei vices and of supply This course, in 

addition to meeting what I am suie is the desire of this House, will also fmmsh 
the most suitable basis foi an understanding of oui financial position. I shall also 

nouniJd furnishing a fullei explanation of llie opciation recently an- 

nounced in conneeliou with the lepatuation of a laige part of our steilmg dept. 

Improvement in Expouts 

T speaking of the Indian economic situation in my first Budget Speech. 

Lphas ame favourable featuies which were then manifest by 

continuance of prosperity was dependent on 
?ed SFour The events of Inst^spriSg afid^miS depu- 

m the volnme Continent and caused a senons deloiiorafion 

fMtors tXthft! ^or our use. Ihese 

S ScesL ha?’ho^^^^^^ marked fall on prices ’in the summer of 
and It IS well to Tn>w^tiia “^^mfied in some quarters to undue proper tioiis, 
the fiLaf veS I 9 V 39 0^5 peispective. In the first nine months oi 

first nme^mmi&7(f thfl destinations amounted to 122 croies . in the 

development of new exnoif amounted to 144 crores. Thus the 

onir in the fiPoS S V compensated foi the loss of old 

e. g, raw materials, are considlrably hmhei commodities, 

of general economic eonditionn fn indices as are available 

continue to leflect an impiovement ovw 

Post- War Phospbcjtb 

bates. LaS yelu^tS^^effort^on^^Se powerfully contri- 

dttiea leqaiiei IB conneoto? if fte production oi etoice and oi commo- 
» now neinr wpX anTiTi b? ‘•de of pioducHon 

ment. conaequent upon th, dehberati’one rfT.r ConfeTencTJF 
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Supply Council at Delhi, illustrate in striking manner the position of India in the 
present -war. No one would wish to see lepeated the period of hectically inflated 
prices which xuled towaids the end of the last war, but we can rely upon steadily 
lucieasing industiial effbit duting the present one, with consequences which seem 
likely peimanently to effect India’s position among the industiial nations of the 
woild. The expansion in the demand for the pioducts of Indian industry and the 
organized efforts which Goveinment are making to inciease the supply of tiained 
workers must cieate an enhanced productive power which will be available in the 
period after the war, to improve the standaid of life m India and to help to lessen 
the dependence of its growing population upon agiiculture and secondary 
employment. 

Financial Year 193940 

4, I will now recapitulate briefly the results of the financial yeai 1939-40. As 
I explained in the couise of my statement last November, the surplus of that year 
which in our revised estimates we had taken at Es, 91 lakhs, actually increased to 
Bs. 7,77 lakhs and the amount tiansferied to the Revenue Reserve Fund was 
thus augmented by as much as^ Rs. 6 86 lakhs. This was the result of an 
improvement of Rs. 6,81 lakhs in revenue and a redaction of Rs. 5 lakhs m 
expenditure. 

On the revenue side Oustoms leceipts, after the shoit diop that had occurred 
at the outbreak of the war, not only lecoveied to their pievious level but during the 
pait closing months of the last financial year, were abnormally high. This was in laige 
measure due to the laying in of stocks, the effect of which is seen in corresponding 
decieases in the receipts of the following year, so that for a fair comparison the 
estimates and leturns of both years should be considered together In the same way 
the very large receipts fiom the abnormal Salt clearances of last winter were off-set by 
a corresponding leduction in leceipts in the current yeai the actual receipts last year 
exceeded our revised estimate by Rs. 1,86 lakhs while those for tlie cuiient year 
are likely to be half a crore below the budget estimate based on the normal annual 
consumption 

Ihe profits fiom small com increased by a further Es 37 lakhs. Railway 
earnings also recorded a fuither improvement so that the suiplns payable to 
general revenues, though still short of the full contiibution, increased by Es. 
72 lakhs. 

In addition there were increases of Rs. 21 lakhs under Oorpoiation Tax and 
Rs. 1,07 lakhs undei Income-Tax over oui revised estimates, which themselves 
allowed for an appreciable rise ovei the new high level established by the actuals 
foi the previous yeais. To some extent this ineiease may be taken to lefleet the 
additional revenue due to the piovisions of the Income-Tax Amendment Act, the 
yield from which was bound to be a mattei of con]ectuie. 

This mciease in Income-Tax raised the divisible pool of the total taxes on 
income othei than Oonioiation Tax fiom Es, 13,76 lakhs to Rs. 14,66 lakhs. While 
we had expected that Ks. 2,38 lakhs would be payable to the Piovinces from 1939-40 
the amount turned out to be Rs 2,83 lakhs. In addition to this the airears due 
on account of 1938-39 weie finally certified as Rs. 39 lakhs instead of Rs. 41 lakhs 
as piovisionally lepoited, As the sum distiibuted to the Piovinces in March 1940 
was Es. 2,79 lakhs, theie is a balance of Rs. ^ lakhs to be paid to them along 
with their share for the curient year. 

Financial Year 1940-41 

5 I come now to the cuirent year 1940-41 Our revised estimates for revenue, 
excluding the additional Rs 6,86 lakhs available in the Revenue Reserve Fund 
show a net improvement of Rs. 4,21 lakhs compared with the Budget estimates. 
Against this, however, oui revised estimates for expenditure show a net increase of 
no less than Rs. 19,54 lakhs, of which Rs 18^ cioies are on account of the Defence 
Services and Rs. 1,04 lakhs are for expendituie borne by the Civil Estimates, 
mainly on account of Bobemes connected with war. Thus while the budget 
estimates provided for a nominal surplus of Bs. 5 lakhs and last November 1 put 
the estimated deficit, before taking into account the revenue fiom the fresh taxation 
then imposed, at about Rs 13 ciores, we now estimate that the deficit on thecuiicnt 
yeai will be Rs 8,42 lakhs, Ihe improvement is due to the additional revenue 
that has since accrued, including the further payment of Hs. 2,81 hkkhs from the 
Railways as a refund of aireais of contiibution, which has already been explained 
to the House in the speech of the Railway Member* 
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Effects of War on Eevenue 

0 War time conditions are naturally leflected in our reduced receipts from 
Onstoms. Against actuals of Es 45,88 lakhs for 1939-40, we had estimated for 
1940-41 a total of Es. 39,16 lakhs, while we now estimate this year’s leceipts at 
only Es 37,75 lakhs. Our leceipts undei this head ore of coiiise affected not only 
by the cessation of tiade with enemy countiies but also by the inteiiuption and 
deflection of shipping In addition we have had to eonseivo our lesoiuoes by 
restiicting imports of many commodities m older that the foieign exchange so 
saved may be available for the moie urgent lequiiements of the war Under Excise 
there is a diop of Es, 2,10 lakhs fiom Sugar. As tho House is awaie, the sugar 
industry in the mam producing aieas of the United Piovinces and Bihar has duiing 
the present year been beset with difficulties. The maintenance m the pievious 
season of aitificially high puces for cane togethei with ovei-pioduction led diumg 
the summer months to a situation in which large stocks were held up in the 
factories. The industry accoidingly found itself in difficulties in the maltei of 
finance and revenue was slow to come in. As a remedy foi this it was uiged upon 
us that there should be eithei a leduction in the duty oi that collection of a por- 
tion of It should be postponed Aftei negotiations with two Pioviiicial Governments 
a scheme was finally adopted undei which the Government of India undertook to 
lend to the Provincial Goveinments funds sufficient to enable them to advance to 
the industry a sum equal to Ee. 1 per raaund on existing stocks, to be used in part 
payment of duty. This, combined with some loweiing of puces, helped to alleviate 
the position, though the industry in those two piovinces continues, foi lesons un- 
connected with the Oential Excise, to be faced with problems of great difficulty. 
In consequence we do not now expect that the collections of sugai excise duty in 
the current year will exceed Es d.l5 lakhs as compaied with our budget estimate 
of Es 5,25 lakhs. 

Improved Eailway Earnings 

7, I have alieady mentionol that our levenue from Salt in the cunent year 
is expected to be Es 50 lakhs less than the budget estimate. Eailway eainings 
have, however, come to our assistance and the sum they aie now expected to pay 
to Central Eevenues under the Eailway convention is Es, 7,15 lakhs, which with 
the additional refund of Rs. 2,81 lakhs is Bs. 4,65 lakhs moie than was piovided 
in the budget estimates. The sum of Es 7,15 lakhs is made up of tho full contii- 
bution of Es 4,63 lakhs, which is 1 per ceut of the capital at charge less the loss 
on strategic railways, Es. 30 lakhs as aneais of contiibution fiom the pievious 
year, and a fnrthei Rs 2,22 lakhs as one-third of the excess ovci the first Es. 3 
crores of the remainder which would noimally be tiansfeiied to the Railway 
Eeseive Fund. Othei increases are Es. 92 lakhs undei Gnnenoy and Mint mainly 
from the larger circulation of small com and Es. 65 lakhs in the smplus of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Depaitment , while Taxes on Income, including Excess 
Profits Tax and the Oential snicbarge imposed during the year show a rise of 
Es. 3,30 lakhs, a part of which goes to in ci ease the shaio of the PiovmccB fiom 
the budgetted sum of Es. 3,00 lakhs to Es 3,73 lakhs. 

E. P. T Eecbipts 

As regards Excess Profits Tax the extent of the preliminaiy work proved even 
greater than had been expected with the result that returns weie not due fiom 
assessees before the end of November. The subsequent stages of the assessment 
proceedings bristle with piactical difficulties owing to the complexity of the 
computations. And to the difficulties ordinarily associated with E P T. there is 
tne added difficulty of a sepaiate depreciation computation owing to the change 
over in the Incometax law to the wiitten down value basis for depieciation. For 
these reasons the progress of E P. T assessment woik has been, and is, veiy slow 
and th^efore the actual leceipts in the cunent financial yeai aie not expected to 
exc^d Eb. 2 cioies. A substantial poition of the oiiginal estimated receipts foi 
1940-41 will accordingly go to swell the collections of 1941-42. This sum may be 
taken as of the order of Rs. 1 croie. 

Progress op War Effort 

8. I^fenee Services — ^Turning to the expenditure side of the current year, I 
will now deal with the aspect which overshadows all otbeis, namely, the Defence 
Semces. In my speech introducing the Supplementaiy Finance Bill last November 
1 gave the Souse an indication of the extent to which our budget estimate of 
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defence expenditure for 1940-41 was likely to be upset as a result of the momentous 
developments in the war situation duiing the eaily months of that year. I 
described in some detail the vaiious activities in which India was engaging to meet 
the diiect and indirect thieats to her seouiity arising out of the changed conditions* 
At that time it was estimated that India’s shaie of the dnancial commitments 
involved in those activities would amount eventually to roughly Es. 34 oiorea on 
account of initial outlay and Rs. 16 ciores pei annum on account of recurring 
ehaiges, while the budget estimate of Rs 53J ciorea foi defence expenditure duiing 
1940-41 would be exceeded by at least Rs, 14^ croies The three months that have 
passed since then have been a period of steady and lapid progress m the develop- 
ment of India’s war eifoit and I propose at this stage to give the House some 
partioulais of this progiess and the achievements alieady secured or in piospect* 

In the inteiests of secuiity it is not possible for me to biiiig the figures in 
evei 7 case up to date but what I am going to say will, I hope, show clearly enough 
that the immensely complicated busiuesB of producing efficient modern forces is 
going forward with speed and energy. In some duections we are, it is true, still 
held back by the difhcnlty m obtaining mateiials which we cannot as yet produce 
in India and also by the shortage of skilled personnel of various categories. Subject 
however, to these limitations, the lesoutoes of India are being intensively utilised 
aud developed. 


Half A Million Under Arms 

9. The total strength of our armed forces is now well over half a milion men 
of all aims and fuithoi expansion is pioceeding Piovision has been made for the 
raising of new armoured and mechanised cavalry regiments, new Indian field 
artillery regiments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, more M T. Sections 
and all the highly trained and specialised ancillary troops requiied for modern 
warfare. The Fighting Vehicles School has continued to expand ; a new Cadet 
Wing has been opened at the Aitillery School and an anti-auciaft tiaining centre 
has been established which is designed to train seveial bundled students a month. 
The R I A. S. 0. Officeis Technical School has been further expanded and its 
output rs now seven tunes what it was at the outbreak of war. Mechanical 
transport training establishments have still further inci eased and apart from 
mechanised cavalry, artillery and infantry who tiain their own men, the output 
of trained drivers has grown to 40 times what it was in August 1949 Two 
new Signal Training Centres have been opened and the training establishments of 
Sapper and Miner Units have more than doubled since November last. 

Training of The Army 

10 It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of adequate training estab- 
lishments in an expansion of the scale of that winch we are now carrying out. 
Troops may be gallant and well equipped but they are not likely to succeed in 
modern war unless their standard of training is very high indeed The training of 
the Indian Army has, it is admitted on all sides, been shown to be excellent. This 
has been proved beyond question by the part which they have played in the recent 
great victories, where they overcame a well armed and numerically far stronger 
enemy at surpnsingly small cost to themselves. I have dwelt at some length upon 
this aspect of our war efforts as it is upon this that the pace of our expansion 
depends. We have no intention of sacrificing efficiency for mere numbers but are 
determined to follow as closely as possible the high standards which have been set 
and which have so dramatically and decisively proved their value m the past few 
weeks 

11 Many of the new units we have raised are now completing their training 
and a number have already taken up active roles When the expansion of the 
army in India began, owing to difficulties in obtaining equipment the number of 
armoured units and artillery regiments included was less than we would have desired. 
Improvements in the supply situation, however, both m India and the United 
Kingdom, have now made it possible to remedy this deficiency and our plans in- 
clude the transformation into armoured and light-armoured regiments of the whole 
of the existing cavalry and the raising of additional regiments of this kind. With 
regard to artillery, increasing assistance from His Majesty’s Government, both in 
personnel and equipment, has made it x>osBible to ensure that we do not fall short 
in this component 

12. With regard to equipment generally His Majesty’s Government have 
recently agreed to a standing airangemeot under wMch India will receive a subs- 
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tantial fixed proportion of the output of the United Kingdom. As a lesult of this 
arrangement, steady supplies of all kinds of equipment unobtainable in India such 
as guns, machine tools, optical instiuments, wiieless and other signalling equipment 
and anti-gas equipment aie now forthcoming and will enable ub to push forward 
with the modernisation of our noimal defence ganison, and with the equipment of 
the forces now being laised on a scale adapted to the requirements of modeiin wax. 

Growth op Navy And Air Force 

13. The giowth of the Royal Indian Navy which I summarised last November, 
has continued unchecked , the pio^amma of ship-building in India has been fuither 
expanded and the lecimting and tiaining of omceis and men to man the new con- 
stiuction IS proceeding apace. All instructional establishments have been greatly 
increased in capacity ; a new Signal School is being built and a stait has bean made 
with a laige new Gunnery School Othei new Naval establishments are m process 
of development Some idea of the inciease in work being earned out in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard may be gathered from the figuies of woikmen of all classes and 
trades employed theie Befoie the war, the figure was 1,168 ; it has now iisen to 
nearly In addition to meeting our own leqmiements, a gieat deal of woik 

has been carried out on behalf of His Maiesty’s Government in connection with 
the aiming and piotection of both Biitish and Indian mei chant shipping, and also 
in the provision of repaii facilities to ships of the Royal Navy. 

11. As regards the Air Force the diffioiiltiesansing from deficiencies of equip- 
ment and expeiieoced technical peisoniiel which I mentioned on the last occasion 
as holding up the expansion of this Arm have recently been consideiably lessened. 
A number of modern aireiaft and connected equipment aie in sight fiom Ameiican 
sources and fuithei supplies aie expected which will go a consideiable way towaids 
completing and modeinising the equipment of the squadrons now in India, as well 
as setting fiee machines foi the training of new squadions The anangements for 
training personnel have also been considerably improved. Close liaison between the 
civil and air force tiaining schemes has been established and a proposed amalgama- 
tion and reoiganizatioii of all available facilities will provide An Force elementaiy 
flying training schools foimed around existing nying clubs and an expanded 
service flying tiaining school All these institutions will be opeiatmg to full capa- 
city in *the neai future A start has been made with the formation of the leserve 
to winch 1 alluded and the tiaining both of ofliceis and airmen is being pushed 
forward as rapidly as the capacity of the schools permit and as fast as instiuctional 
and maintenance peisonncl and equipment become available. The scheme for estab- 
lishing aeroplane manufactiiie in India has reached a new stage and there is now 
little doubt that the year 1941 will witness the appeaiance of tho first aeioplanes 
to be produced in India Tins achievement, memoiable in itself, should prove of 
great value in speeding up the expansion of India’s air force— a development to 
which we attach supreme importance. 

Sdpplies Position 

15. The position in regard to the vital matter of supplies has, I am glad to 
say, substantially irapioved since X last addressed the House The Government 
Ordnance and Clothing factories have been woiking at the highest pressuie for 
some time past and an iiidieation of what this means can be gathered fiom the 
fact that whereas befoie the war the avaiage number of workmen employed in those 
factories was undei 17000, the number has now risen to over 45,000 and the curve 
of production is still rising Steps have recently been taken to supplement the 
output of these factones by taking over railway and private woikshops and utilising 
their resources for the production of munitions of war The Roger Mission which 
has been investigating the possibilities of expediting India’s output of war supplies 
has now submitted its reports to His Majesty’s Government who are giving them 
their urgent consideiation We hope that the lesult will be that India will befoie 
long be able substantially to increase her output of munitions. 

With a view to stimulating piivate entcrpiise and co-oidmating the resources 
of the country to the fullest extent possible a thorough reoiganisation of the Supply 
Department has been cairied out duiing the last few months and this is already 
resulting in an increasingly close liaison and co-operation between that Department, 
other Departments of Government and Indian industiy. 

• 11 ^®* Mention may also be made here of another important development which 
rs likely to lead to a great improvement m the supply field. Until recently the 
work of the Supply Department in so far as it related to compliance with overseas 
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demands was senously hampered by the fact that the placing of orders in this 
country to meet such demands was dependent on the receipt of firm indents. 
Owing to the enoimons fluctuations in the demands so placed on the Supply 
Depaitment and the immediate urgency attaching to most of them it was found 
impossible to ensure piompt compliance oi to make forward arrangements in such 
a manner as to prevent dislocation of the pioductive activities of the oountiy and 
ensure that supplies vveie obtained at reasonable prices. These difficulties were 
presented to His Majesty's Goveinment who have now agreed to a foiward 
progiamme of supply coveiing the estimated requiiements over a period of about 
two years ahead Tne Depaitment of Supply is thus able to entei into forwaid 
commitments within the limits of this progiamme and so maintain an even flow 
of production. 

PuEOHASES In Ameeica 

17. A fuither improvement in the supply position has been rendered possible 
by the receipt of authoiity from His Majesty’s Government to purchase vdiicles, 
machine tools and other essential war requiiements in the United States and 
Canada, to the extent necessary to meet our needs for a consideiable period ahead. 
The restrictions previously placed on such purohases owing to the difficulties 
regarding dollar exchange had been senously hampering the process of modernising 
our Army m India and equipping the newly laised units. An officer has been 
placed on special duty in Ameiica with the object of discovering and efiecting 
purchases of such supplies as aie available to India from this source. 

Eabteen Geodp Supply Counoil 

Last, but ceitainly not least in this tale of piogress, the deliberations of the 
Eastern Gioup Conference will shortly beai fruit in the shape of the institution 
of an Eastern Gioup Supply Council to be located m India which will m due 
course co-oidinate the requirements of vaiious Empire countiies and forces operating 
east of Suez and will ensuie that the resouices of the participating countries are 
utilised to the fullest advantage for the successful piosecution of the war. 

18 These tremendous developments in the supply field must necessanly give 
a great stimulus to Indian indnstiies One of the most impoitant results has been 
the investigation of the possibilities of establishing new industries m India for the 

K ’action of stores that have hitherto been imported The list of stores required 
in India and to meet overseas demands is constantly undei review and items 
formeily placed in the categoiy of impoited stoies aie continually being transferred 
to the inaigenouB category, a result of the discovery either of methods of producing 
them in India or of suitable domestic substitutes. As typical examples of this 
I may mention web equipment. lubricating oil» bichioiuates, and acetic acid, which 
formeily impoitcd, are now being produced in India, while the substitution of 
cotton canvas for flax canvas, fish oil for codliver oil and various Indian vatieties 
of dings for those pieviously imported has enabled us to transfer their source of 
supply fiom abioad to India. This process has been particularly marked in the 
case of medical stores and whereas prior to September 1939, 77 per cent of the 
items included in the piiced vocabulary of medical stores were imported, the 
coirespondtng percentage after 18 months or war is only 46. ^ ^ 

Ihom this biief review, it will, I think, be realised that India has in addition 
to providing for her own local defence been able to make a noteworthy contiibution 
to the success of the common cause in the provision both of highly trained troops 
and high grade mateiials That contribution is increasing lapidly m quantity and 
is not diminishing in quality. 

Cost Op New Defence Measuees 

19 I must now levert to the purely financial aspect of this remarkable 
picture of India’s war activities. As a result of the further measures which 1 have 
just described coupled with the general improvement in the supply position, the 
estimates of extra cost that were given to the House last November, are out of 
date Our latest assessment of the cost of all measures to which we are now 
committed and which weie not envisaged at the time of preparing the defence 
budget for 1940-41, indicates that they will ultimately involve initial outlay of 
approximately Rs 52 crores and Es 19 crores additional recurring expenditure 
pel annum. The initial outlay and full recuriing cost will not of course all come 
forwaid in the fiist year but it is estimated that during 1940-41 the inoiease in 
India's defence expenditure on account of these measures will amount to roughly 
Rs. 17| ciores. 
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Ebvked Defence Estimate 

20. I may perhaps remind the House heie that the allocation of war expen- 
diture between India and His Majesty’s Government is still governed by the settle- 
ment ainved at between the two Goveinments whioh was fully explained in my 
budget speech of a year ago. In accordance with the principles undeilying this 
settlement any foices now being laised that India may agree to send for service 
overseas cease to be an Indian liability on leaving India and the whole initial cost 
of raising, tiaining, and equipping such foices as well as the subsequent recurring 
charges are borne by His Majesty’s Government. The details of the revised estimate 
of defence expenditure for 1940-41 amounting to Es. 72,02 lakhs aie as follows • — 

(Es. m lakhs) 


(1) Basic normal budget 36,77 

(2) Effect of rise m puces on (1) 2,53 

(3) India’s war measures 24,31 

(4) Non-effective ohaiges 8,41 


72,02 


The increase of Bs. 53 lakhs in item (2) over the corresponding budget figure 
is mainly due to the inciease of emoluments granted during 1940-41 to Biitish and 
Indian tioops as a war concession. In so fai as these increases would have raised 
the cost of India’s normal gaiiison the extra cost is inelnded undei this head The 
morease of Rs 17i ciorea in item (3) has alieady been explained. Out of the total 
provision of Rs. 24,34 crores for India’s war measuies appioximately Es. 15 oroies 
represents the initial cost of such measiues the balance consists of lecuriing expen- 
diture The revised estimate for non-effective chaiges item (4) —has for the pieseut 
been fixed at the normal budget level of 1939-40 but discussions aie in progress with 
His Majesty’s Government with a view to reaching a settlement that will legulate the 
allocation of these charges as has already been done foi effective chaiges. The 
effect of the war on these chaiges obviously cannot be foreseen though happily 
there has so far been no appreciable increase owing to the absence of heavy casual- 
ties. I should here point out that the incieaee of Bs. 24,31 ciorcs shown against 
Item (d) over out uoimal defence expenditiiie by no means refieots the full magni- 
tude of India’s war effoit since it excludes the cost of supplies and seivices 
rendered by India to His Majesty’s Government which is substantially greater tlian 
this amount. 

I should also mention here that His Majesty’s Government besides paying in 
full for all such supplies and seivices aie providing free of chaige much of the 
equipment needed for the modernisation of the Aimy m India and for the initial 
equipment of units now being raised in pursuance of oui expansion scheme. 

Increase in Civil Expenditure 

21. The principal items mainly responsible foi the inciease in Civil expendi- 
ture, such as the schemes for the training of the An Foice Reserve and that for 
war technicians, were explained in some detail m my Statement last Novembei and 
I will not repeat the account which 1 then gave to the House. Though the addi- 
tional civil expendituie then accounted for was appioximately Es 2,30 lakhs, iJie 
actual net increase m civil expenditure woxks out at only Es. 1,04 lakhs In the 
first place, there is a reduction of Rs. 71 lakhs in Interest charges. This is mainly 
due to smaller payments on account of Post Office Cash Ceitificates and Savings 
Bank Deposits and to lowei inteiest rates on oui shoit-teim debt, the volume of 
which has also been reduced in recent months by the success of the Indian Defence 
Loans Again, on account of a change of accounting pioceduie, which also bungs 
about a corresponding reduction on the revenue side, the amount of Es. 67 lakhs 
received from Burma as hei share of pensionary charges is now to be taken in 
reduction of expenditure instead of as a revenue receipt under Payments by Burma. 

22 Thus our Revised Civil Estimates for the current year aie accepted to 
amount to Bs. 40,11 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Es. 39 07 
lakhs. With the net Defence Expendituie placed at Rs, 72,02 lakhs our total ex- 
penditure is estimated at Rs 112,13 lakhs as against our total revenue of Rs. 103,71 
lakl^ We are thexefoie left with a deficit of Es. 8,42 lakhs m the curient year. 
As, howev^, the amount provided for the reduction or avoidance of debt was Es. 
3 crores, the net addition to our indebtedness is only of the order of 6i ciores. 
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riNAHOiAL Year 1941-48 

23. I now eome to the financial year, 1941-42 Our total^ revenue estimates 
amount to Bs. 106,39 lakhs as compaied to Be. 103,71 lakhs in the revised esti- 
mates of this year. Though there is no further balance available in the Bevenne 
Eeserve Fund, which provided Bs 7,77 lakhs in the current year, this is moie than 
made up by the first full year’s receipts from Excess Profits Tax and the Central 
Surcharge imposed last November, We have to allow for a further drop of 3 
crores under Customs, but larger receipts are anticipated from Oential Excise 
Duties and Salt Also the contnbutions to be paid to General Eevenues by the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and Bailways aie estimated at Rs 38 lakhs and 
Bs. 22 lakhs respectively higher than their incieased contributions in the current year. 

Bevendb 

24. Against our current year’s estimate of the yield from Customs duties of 
Bs. 37,75 lakhs, we have taken for 1941-42 the still lower figure of Hs. 3^75 lakhs. 
War time factois alieady desciibed in connection with the current year’s receipts 
must be expected to continue to affect our revenue from Customs adversely, and 
under present conditions no one can foresee when the process will end, ‘or the 
extent to which these factors may operate in the coming year I can only say that 
our estimates are based on the assumption that present tendencies will continue 
and that there will be no violent change. 

Income-Tax Beceipts and the Provinces 

25. Our total estimates for Central Excise Duties show an increase of Bs. 1,75 
lakhs almost entirely on account of sugar. We have raised our next year’s estimate 
of the total yield from ordinary Corporation Tax and Income-tax by approximately 
half a croie to Bs. 21^ cioies taking account of the fact that the assessments will 
be based on incomes deiived from a full year of war profits. At the same time 
the Burehaige imposed for Central purposes is expected to produce Bs. 5,68 lakhs. 
In the light of geiieial tiading conditions duiing the curient year the yield from 
Excess Profits Tax for the year 1941-42 is estimated at Be. 7§ crores, which with 
the carry-over of Es. 1 crore fiom the current year gives a total estimate of Bs, 8J 
croies. Though Excess Profits Tax receipts are included in the total Taxes on 
Income, the share payable by Companies, which is roughly estimated at five-sixths, 
falls under Corporation Tax and thus goes in full to Cential Bevenue. The Excess 
Profits Tax on incomes othei than those of Companies is expected to yield He, 1,42 
lakhs and the divisible pool of Income-tax to increase on account of this from Bs. 
16,47 lakhs to Bs. 17,93 lakhs The share of the Provinces is thus expected to reach 
the figure of Bs. 4,46 lakhs as compaied with Bs. 3,73 lakhs this year. 

Profits from Coinage 

26. There is also an increase of Bs. 60 lakhs under Salt as compared with 
the Bevised With the utilisation of the large stocks carried over from last year, 
we count on the usual demand for fresh supplies next year and in consequence 
take our estimate of Salt revenue at the average figure of Bs. 8,30 laMis. We are 
allowing for a decrease of Bs. 1,21 lakhs m Mint receipts as compared with our 
revised estimates for 1940-41 We have now decided that from next year an average 
figure of Bs 46 lakhs from the profits from the circulation of small com is to be 
taken to Bevenue and any balance over this figure credited to a Suspense Account 
which will be available to even out the receipts over a senes of years. For in years 
when theie is a large demand for small com the profits are abnormally high, while 
in others when theie is a net return from circulation there is a loss to Government. 
The new proceduie will tend to keep the revenue receipts from this source stable 
from year to year and will mitigate instead of aggravating the difficulties experi- 
enced in years of depiession on this account Under Currency however there is an 
increase of Rs 1,25 lakhs We aie taking the Government’s share of the Reserve 
Bank’s profits, Bs. 1,17 lakhs higher on account of the higher interest which will 
be earned on the rupee securities held by the Bank in place of their sterling 
balances, and the receipts fiom the Currency Note Press are expected to improve 
by Bs 8 lakhs Included under Other Hources of Bevenue are Bs. ^ lakhs on 
account of War Risk Insurance piemia, the payment of which into the Fund 
created for this purpose is piovided under expenditure. 

Bevendb From Posts and Tbdegeafhs 

27. Posts and Telegraphs.— For next year the revenue of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to be Bs. 13,49 lakhs and expenditure Bs. 12,09 
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The larger revenue le almost wholly due to the effect of the increases in 
rates. The expenditure reflects the normal growth of pay and pensionaiy charges 
in an expanding seivice, with some additions to maintenance charges, and to the 
contnbution to the Renewals l^serve Fund due to the use in the puces of stores 
and in the value of the assets . 

In my last Budget Speech I reminded Hon^blo MerabeiB that under the 
system of commercialisation of accounts of the Posts and Telegiaphs Department 
the surplus of the Depaitment forms a reserve for it on which inteiest has to be 
paid by General Revenues. I also indicated that the pioceduie by which the 
general tax-payer obtains immediate lelief by ineuriing a futuie liability could not 
be extended indefinitely. The recent inciease in rates being a measure of taxation 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department cannot claim the extia levenue on this 
account as part of its ordinary siiiplus. The estimated extra leveniie due to this 
factor, namely, Rs 33 lakhs in 1940-41 and Rs. 1,00 lakhs in 1941-42, will theiefore 
be tiansferred outright to general revenues. Fuither the recent suipliises of the 
Department are due largely to war conditions, and Government tiaSie has contri- 
buted Bubstautially to them. It has been decided that on the accumulated surplus 
beyond Rs. 1,00 lakhs the Department will not be ciedited with any inteieat. For 
the present this change m the former procediiie is considered a suiObcient adjustment 
to war circumstances. 

Purchase Of Telephone Companies 

The licences of the Bengal, Bomay and Madras Telephone Oorapanies expire 
in 1943. it has been decided not to renew the licences and negotiations aie m 
progress to acquire by purchase the shaies of the companies in Older that the 
change-over may be effected smoothly. A “Goveinment Telephone Boaid” has been 
formed to run the business m the inteiim peiiod. Tbe new ariangement is expected 
to start functioning about the beginning of the next financial year. An audition 
of Rs. 475 lakhs to the Telephone Development Fund will be necessaiy to finance 
the ‘‘Government Telephone Board ” A pioposal foi a supplementaiy giant for this 
purpose will be biought foiward latei in this seBsiou, 

Increase In Defence Estimates 

28 Defence Services— The Defence Budget foi 1941-42 amounts to Rs. 84,13 
lakhs made up as follows.— 

Rupees 
m lakhs 


(1) Basic normal budget S6,7? 

(2) Effect of rise in puces on (1) 8,56 

(3) India’s war measures 35,40 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,41 


84,13 

The increase over the revised indicated at item (2) is due to the fact that the 
the increases in emoluments granted as a war concession to British and indian 
troops took effect from various dates in 1940-41 wheieas they will be in force 
throughout 1941-42. 

The growth of expenditure on India's war measures has already been explained 
at length. The effect of this growth on the defence budget for 1941-42 is shown 
at item (3) the increase over tbe levised being Rs. 11,09 lakhs. Appioximately 
half the total amount of Rs. 3540 lakhs provided for India’s war measnies le- 
presents ^e initial cost of these meaeuies, the balance consisting of reeuiiing 
charges. I should like here to impress upon the House the fact that in these 
estimates of Defence Expenditure only such specific schemes and measnies as aie 
definite^ under way or in sight have been piovided for. Our Defence plans have 
to be adapted fiom time to time to meet the ever changing war situation, which 
means that additional projects are constantly being undertaken, and it is cleaily 
impossible to make any foiecast of the cost of such unfoieseeable items. Iho 
provision for non-effective cbaiges has been retained at the normal figuie for 1939- 
^ for the reasons all eady given Here too, as I have lemaiked in connection with 
tte reviseu estimates, ^e figures exclude th < value of supplies and services lendeied 

he charges home by that Government on this 
account during 1941-42 are expected to be more than double the amount of India’s 
war expenoiturs. 
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Civil Estimates 

29. Oar Civil expenditars eetimates show increases amoanting to Es. 2,61 
lakhs m all as compared with the current yeai's revised estimates. There are first 
the additional sums on account of the fall yeai*B working of the vaiious schemes 
arising oat of the war which were started m the course of the curient year Thus 
next year the training of the Air Force Eeserve is expected to cost Es 33 lakhs 
and the Scheme of Technical Training to provide the needs of slblled labour of 
the technical branches of the Defence Services and Ordnance and Munitions facto- 
nes a further Rs. 93 lakhs. Under this scheme which provides for the training of 
15,000 men by the end of March 1942, nearly 2,000 men are alieady being tiained 
at different training centres and their number is increasing evezy day. Of the total 
cost of Rs. 1 croie, over 85 per cent of which is for stipends to tiamees and their 
training fees, it is now estimated that Rs* 7 lakhs will be spent m the current 
year and the remainder next year. 

Provision fob New Items 

Then there are a number of new items of essential expenditure which the 
Standing Finance Committee have appioved for inclusion in the budget. These 
include the share of the subsidy to this year’s Haj pilgrimage to be paid by the 
Government of India to meet the extia cost attributable to wai conditions, the 
establishment of a new Broadcasting station at Earachi, and a further piogramme 
of Civil Aviation Works, Rs. 5 lakhs are to he spent in the course of next year 
on the new Bioad-casting House to be built at Delhi. Rs 9 lakhs are being 
piovided for a new high power transmitter for bioadcasts to countries outside India, 
intended for the benefit of Indian nationals abroad and to enable India to present 
her pom t of view, ns well as to oounteiact enemy bioadcasts m those countries. 
A third Mint is to be consti acted to cope with the present laige coinage demand, 
which has increased so enoimously as the result of the war. As soon however as 
the situation leturns to normal, it is proposed to close down the existing Calcutta 
Mint and to transfer all serviceable plant to the new Mint so that the piesent 
valuable but congested site can be sold to defray a large part of the cost of 
the scheme. 

Expansion of Supply Department 

A substantial share of the new expenditure included in the Budget is on 
tmcount of the Department of Supply which has continued to expand throughout 
the yeai to meet the ever giowing demands, Ihe great developments m the 
production of war material, as well as the reorganisation of the Department carried 
out last December have already been described m connection with Defence. As 
regards the effect on industiy of the orders placed on behalf of overseas Govern- 
ments it may be mentioned that these have included 2J million yards of luto 
canvas, SJ million yaids of a new jute and cotton fabiic, 12 million yards of 
materials, as well as 14 million yards of canvas valued at over Rs. 1,40 
lakhs. At the same time the woollen industiy ’a whole production bns been 
absoibed to meet war demands. The production of aimy boots, harness, saddlery, 
and leather equipment which is now 30 times the pre-war average, has resulted 
lu large oiders for the tanning industry and increased demands for hides. New 
manuiactuiing plant to meet the lequiiements of chemicals foimeily diawn from 
Europe Me under construction, 400,000 tons of timber and ovei a million railway 
sleepers have been pin chased for military reqmiements while wooden articles like 
tent poles, camp furniture and packing cases to the value of Rs 60 lakhs have 
been made by Indian workmen from timber giown m the country. The total value 
of all these oideis placed on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and other allied 
Qoveinments up to the middle of January exceeded Rs. 83 cioies. This gives some 
indication of the necessity for the expansion of the Depaitment’s piiichasing 
organisations. The expenditure on this account has increased fiom the figure of 
Rs 23 lakhs originally piovided m the budget for the cuiieiit year to Rs 68 lakhs 
as now estimated for next year. 

Rs. 20,46 Crores Deficit 

30. I can now summarise the figures for 1941-42. The expenditure detailed in 
the civil estimates comes to Rs. 42,72 lakhs as compaied with Rs 40,11 lakhs for 
the current year, and with the provision for the Defence Services placed at Rs. 84,13 
lakhs, our total expenditure estimates amount to Rs. 126,85 lakhs. The figures 
are therefore— 
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Eevenne 
Expen diitiie 

Prospective Deficit 


(Lakhe) 

106,39 

126,85 

20,46 


Defence Loans 

At this Btap I propose to deal with the Ways and Means position at it has 
developed in the course of the last twelve months, when despite the grave 

repercussions of the war the credit of the country has been fully maintained at its 
previous high level 

^ 31. Defence Loans.— Our loan programme for the year was meiged in the 
Indian Defence Savings Movement which was launched eaily m June with 
the issue of Six Yeai Defence Bonds, Ten Yeai Defence Savings Oeitifieates 
and Interest free Bonds. Prom the let August we made these Six Year 

Defence Bonds the mainstay of our loan programme and removed the 
previous maximum on individual holdings. These Defence Bonds met with a 
ready and increasingly popular reception, and when we closed them on the 
25th January, subscnptioua totalled nearly 45 ciores, 31 J oroies having been 
tendered lu cash and the balance by conversion of the 5 pei cent Loan, 1910-43. 
As from Ist February we issued on teima slightly more favouiable to the tax-payer 
a second 3 per cent Defence Loan with longei cuirency and repayable at par. The 
results of these Defence Loans, the total receipts fiom which in a peiiod of eight 
months have amou.ted to ovei Es. 80 ciores, testify to the stiength of India's 

financial credit and aie a good augury foi the futuie. But I must take this 

opportunity of emphasising the desiiability of an even moie intensive 
mobuisatioii of the countiy's savings if India’s wai effoit is to continue to 
TO financed in the most satiafactoiy way. However geneious the donations 
for war purposes may be — and no one can fail to be impiessed with the 
response so far made— it is obvious that the total of sums received as donations 

modest fiaction of the amount required to finance the war 
eflort. Ihe fulhlinent of that requirement calls foi the effoits of eveiy individual to 
save to the best oHiis capacity and to invest his savings in one or otlier of the 
difterent types of Defence Loan, which we have instituted to seive diffeient needs In 
Mdibon to the I^ans already desciibed we have staited a Defence Savings Provident 
Grovernmeut spvants which makes it easy foi these classes to make 
regular investments. Subsonptions to this aie already approaching the scale oi half 

shoitly have in operation a simple system of facilitating 
thf ® ncw schcme of Post Oftjce Savings Bank Accounts, 

J not on demand but a yeai aftei the end of 

afford furthei facilities to those of limited means who desire 

£ f Older to encourage depos- 

j 8 I this kind, tha ra^ of inteiest has been fixed at 1 pei cent hiuhei than the 
existing rate on ordinary Postal Savings Banks Accounts 

ner centToan iQift exeiciaed their option of repaying the 5 

TOX cent ly4U-43 and thereby effected an appreciable savins m oui inteiPHf 

"5 “« -"itong proviBion ¥» the iepe“ment It th^g ceni 
Sterling Position 

b,Unfe‘ *” «>» '""“toy’s 

Sterling which in the first ten mnniLo pnichase laige amounts of 

£ 47 millions. At the same time with lliSf aggiegated approximately 

Kingdom on account of lecoveiable war received in the United 

to His Majesty's Goveinment Se the cost of supplies made 

Iwffl diminished to vanishing noint For by Government 

the amount that will be ^reauiipd sterling requirements, excluding 

peu^ng, are now expected to amount to^no^mn™ debt redemption opeiation now 
year, while next year instead of hftvino> ***ore than £ 1 million in the current 
actiuJly expect a refund S £26 million/*^ Secietary of State we 
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Repatrution of BTEaiimQ Debt 

33. Repatnation of Sterling Debt — ^A r I explained in my Bu^et Speech last 
year, these acquisitions of steiling continued to enable the Reseive Bank to put 
large amounts at our disposal for the repatriation of our steiling debt Consider- 
able open maiket puichases weie made in London, particularly in the early months 
of the year and the total acquired in this way now stands at approximately £28it 
million. As the securities maiket improved, however, and as the floating stock was 
removed, it became increasingly obvions that purchases on this scale would no 
longer be possible except at a cost of pushing prices up beyond a reasonable level. 
In these ciicumstances, the Biitish Government came to our help by issuing orders 
under their special war poweis compelling holders resident in the United Ringdom 
to sell their stock to them for deliveiy to us at the market prices prevailing at the 
time of the oidei, The Reserve Bank agreed to provide the sterling and to guaran- 
tee the immediate financing of scheme fiamed on these lines to cover all our 
terminable obligations, that is to say, all our steiling debt which has to be repaid 
on fixed dates, amounting to a total which at the prices of acquisition may be taken 
as approximately £90 million or Rs 120 crores. The whole of this, will of course, 
not have to be paid in steiling because a certain amount, though how much we do 
not know yet, is held by persons who aie not legally consideied as resident within 
the United Kingdom, and to whom, theiefoie, the order does not apply These 
may be residents either in India or elsewhere. As regards the latter, the Reseive 
Bank has made arrangements with the Bank of England that, subject to the English 
regulations regarding export of capital abroad they will make an offer to non-resi- 
dent holders to sell their securities on the basis of the prices fixed for their 
compulsory acquisition I anticipate that many of the holders will avail 
themselves of this offer because once the bulk of the debt has been paid off the 
remaining stocks will not be easily marketable in London and it would 
therefore be to the advantage of the holders to dispose of them and choose some 
other investment. "We had also to decide what terms should be given to these 
stocks when held by residents in this country and we decided that we would pass 
a coiiesponding compulsory oidei of acquisition at the same price as those fixed in 
London. To avoid disturbing the portfolios of insurance companies and 
other investors, however, we decided that we would elaborate the scheme which I 
mentioned to you last year of creating rupee counterparts so as to give Indian 
holders the option of taking over such oounteiparts to the extent of the nominal 
value of their holdings worked out at the rate of Is fid to the rupee I hope that 
this offer will be largely accepted as it will be both to the holders' advantage and 
ours * it will be to our advantage as it naturally lessens the immediate payments 
which we have to make and it will be to theirs, because the sterling prices of these 
loans were slightly lower than those of corresponding rupee securities, so that 
they should gain to a slight extent on the change. 

Rupee Counterparts to be Issued 

34. This bungs me to the machinery for financing the operation. There are 
clearly two stages , first, we buy the sterling from the Reserve Bank and secondly, 
we have to obtain rupees to pay foi that sterling. It would be obviously quite 
impossible to attempt to borrow this immediately fiom the maiket even apart from 
our Defence boirowing requiiements, and it would be inconsistent with the policy 
which we are following with the co-operation of the Reserve Bank of maintaining 
money at as cheap a level as is possible without inflation so as to minimise the 
burden of the war We have found it impossible, witbio the limited time at our 
disposal, and in the absence of more definite information than is available at present 
of the amounts held by investois in the United Kingdom, m India end elsewhere to 
decide on the permanent arrangements for this purpose, but for budgetaiy purposes 
and as an interim measuie pending more detailed consideration, we are adopting the 
procedure of maintaining the status guo, and of issuing in lieu of these sterling 
loans rupee counterparts which will bear the same rate of interest and be payable 
on the same dates, the only difference being that, in future, they will be payable m 
rupees and not in sterling Later we shall have to determine, in consultation with 
the Reserve Bank, a procedure which will be simple and fair both to the general 
tax-payer and to the Bank, winch has co-operated so readily and promptly with the 
Government in financing this important transaction, and which will at the same time 
avoid any necessity for an automatic increase in oui short-term debt which might 
entail dangerous mflatiouaiy couBequeacee later. 
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85, The proportion in which the Reserve Bank will distribute the securities 
taken up by it between its Issue and Banking Departments as a longer range 
holding is for that Bank to deteimme in the light of circumstances as they develop 
and in cO'Opeiation with Government, It is obvioiiSi however, that the cancellation 
of this large block of sterling liabilities with its reduction in our overseas obliga- 
tions to the extent of well over i> 3 million a year does pexmanently stiengthen 
onr external position and consequently makes it reasonable for the Reserve Bank 
to hold a somewhat lowei pioportion of external assets than pieviously. There is 
of course, no necessity oi intention of reducing the minimum percentage of the 
external assets which they must hold undei the Act, that is to say, 40 per cent of 
their note liabilities, nor is theie any necessity, as has been suggested in some 
quarters, to effect a statutory revision of the puces at which they hold their gold. 
All that was necessaiy was to remove the lestriction on the maximum amount of 
Government securities which the Reserve Bank can hold in their Issue Depaitment 
and that has been effected by the abolition of the proviso to Section 33 (3) of their 
Act. This does not in any way affect then statiitoiy responsibilities under the Act, 
It merely gives them a fieedom of choice which they did not have in the past, as 
to the proportions in which they should hold Government seouiities or internal 
trade bills It is also unnecessaiy, and we do not piopose, to alter the limits on 
the Government securities which they can hold in the Banking Department. 

I am afraid that it will not be possible to give precise figuiea until the 10th 
March when the returns asked for by the Bank of England and ouiselvasi will 
have been received, but we are confident that the Indian securities market is so 
healthy that the finance of this large opeiation can be effected without detiiment 
to Indian security puces and that, on the contiaiy, the effect on them is more 
likely to be stimulating. 

India’s Gains From Repatriation 

36. The House will no doubt appieciate fully to what extent this single 
operation, which is the largest of its kind ever earned out in this country, will 
improve the financial position of India. When it is complete, we shall not only 
have reduced the Government of India’s external debt by about Bs 120 ciores, by 
replacing the sterling liabilities cancelled with coiiesponding lapee liabilities, but 
shall also have reduced such of oui interest chaiges as are payable iii sleiling by 
as much as 50 per cent over the last six years Taking the whole peiiod since 
1935, and including the amounts of sterling Railway annuities and debentnies dis- 
charged each year and the tiansfei of our liabilities in respect of sterling family 
pensions, we shall have reduced our sterling obligations by over Ks. 220 croies of 
which about Rs 145 crores will have been repatriated since the beginning of the 
war. 

Strain on Reserves Reduced 

37. In the past, Indian opinion has been much pre-occupied, perhaps unduly 
so, by the so-called “drain”, that is, the sum-total of the external obligations, on 
capital and inteiest account, which had of course to be met by providing sterling 
in London— the counter-part of the physical expoits out of the sale proceeds of 
which these amounts were raised It will be obvious to the House that the con- 
version of external into internal debt will diminish the strain upon the ultimate 
cash-reserves of the country— our holdings of gold and other external assets -which 
tends to manifest itself when, in consequence of world events over which we have 
no control, the value of our overseas trade declines There has been in certain 
quarters a disposition to doubt the value of these conversion opeiations, since they 
have involved a reduction for the time beingj at least, in the size of the sfceihngs 
of the Reserve Bank These holdings have risen greatly since the outbreak of the 
war, an increase which has given rise to much criticism. Even after the redaction 
involved in the present operations, our steiling reserves will still be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs. 8U croies, a figure almost exacly the same as the average sterling 
bolding dming the last full pre-war year But, in fact, it is not the absolute size 
of the reserve which matteis but the size of the reserve in relation to the magnitude 
of the most pressing liabilities against which it is held Our cash reseives are held 
in the fiist instance as a piotection against external liabilities, failure to meet which 
TTOuld instantly react upon India’s finanancial credit By these opeiations we reduce 
the size of our external obligations and theiefoie permanently strengthen our posi- 
tion. I may emphasise again that these operations do not affect the size or our 
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gold reseives in the least and do not involve any change either in monetary policy 
or in the day-to-day operations of the currency system. 

What the Exchequer Gains 

38. The immediate object of the transaction was the replacement of sterling 
by rupee obligations and the real gain to the coiintiy lies in the liquidation 
of external obligations which might prove an embarassment in failuie. Even 
otherwise Government aie likely to be immediate gaineis though at piesent it 
IS not possible to estimate with any approach to accuracy the immediate effect on 
our revenue position The piofit due to the difference between the late of 
interest earned by the Reseive Bank on its sterling investments and the redemption 
yield of the securities acquired at the prices paid must ultimately accrue, practically 
entiiely, to Government either through the increase in the piofits of the Reserve 
Bank, to the extent to which these secuiities are held by it, oi directly to the 
extent to which Government hold these m their own poitfobo, or cancel them 
from the funds which they boriow from the maiket Later as the market giadnally 
absoibs these liabilities m whatever foim they will ultimately take, whether as 
rupee connteipaits of the eteiling loans they replace, or in the foim of a simpler 
scheme of converted loans of suitable raatuiity, the gam may be reduced but against 
such lediiction will, of couise, be set off the incieased leceipts from income-tax. 

India’s Credit Stbendthened 

39. In my judgment these opeiatious cannot fail greatly to strengthen India’s 
credit. There can be few coiintiies in the woild to-day fortunate enough to possess 
sufficient liquid lesources to repatiiate a large portion of their external debt, 
whilst leaving then Central Bank in a position of unchallengeable strength. In 
relation to the giowing resources of India oui external debt will now be of 
remaikably modest piopoitions. Should a situation ever arise in which India 
weie required to raise capital abioad— a contingency which I for one do not 
foresee- the fact that oiii existing external liabilities aie so small would obviously 
be of the greatest importance in determining the rate of interest which we would 
be required to pay. 

Assistance to Britain 

40 There is of course another aspect of our repatiiation opeiations at the 
present time and that is the manner in which they assist His Majesty's Government 
to finance the piosecution of the war. It is obvious that ir India repays her 
creditors in London, then particularly at the present time and in the present 
conditions of the London money market the greater part of the sums so disbursed 
will be re-lent to His Majesty’s Government probably in the foim of 
investment in the Defence loans and will thus become available foi Britain’s use 
in a moie permanent form than when they formed part of the balances of the 
Reserve Bank and were invested in sterling Tieasury Bills To this extent we may 
well feel giatified that India in improving her own position and has also contributed 
to facilitating the war-time problems of Britain. 

41 Treasury Bills — Apart from financing these repatriation operations we 
would have reduced the value of tieasmy bills outstanding by about eight crorea 
in the current year despite the large expansion in Defence expenditure and the 
heavy outgo fiom Postal Savings Banks and Cash Certificates which would ordi- 
narily have necessitated a large inciease in our floating debt For these factors have 
been largely offset by the favourable response given to our Defence Loans, the 
capital receipt of Rs 12 crores from the Reserve Bank on account of the Re 1 notes 
and silver rupees issued to them and the fact that the payment of five crores to 
the Reserve Bank provided for against a retuin of surplus rupee com was not 
requned. For the moment we are reckoning on a decrease in Treasuiy Bills of Be, 
34 crores dimng the two years taken together. 

42 Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Banks— It will be observed 
from the Ways and Means statement, which is printed with the Explanatory Memo- 
randum on the Budget, that the figure for net repayments of Post Office Cash 
Certificates has been increased in the revised estimate for the current year from Rs. 
14 crores to Rs, 10 crores, while foi Postal Savings Banks deposits we are provi- 
ding for a net outgo of Rs 19 ciores against the receipt of Rs. 2 crores taken in the 
budget For during the period of nnceitainty following the fall of France last 
summer there were large withdrawals from Postal Savings Banks and heavy dia- 
chaiges of Cash Ceitificates, coupled with a tendency to hoard savings in the unpro- 
ductive form of silver rupees. Since then however there has been a marked and 
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Droeressive improvement end for next year we are asauming a net deposit of Rs. 2 
ciores m Postal Savings Banks and a net repayment of Rs. 6 cioies of Oasn Ceiti- 
fioates the popularity of which has natuially been affected by the issue of Defence 
Savings Certificates, which provide a veiy similar and m some ways more attractive 
foim of investment.” 

New Taxation Pboposals 

Announcing his Budget proposals, Sir JenBiny Rai&man said • 

“I return now to the estimated levenue position foi the next financial year, 
which as I indicated a few minutes ago leveals a prospective deficit of Rs 20,46 
lakhs I would at this point remind hon, members of the extent to which the 
Railway Oontiibution has come to oiii assistance and how gieatly it has mitigated 
our difficulties It remains for me to place befoie the House the proposals which 
I have formulated in regard to the deficit, 

Inceease In Rate op Excess Peoeits Tax 


“ I deal first with direct taxation, namely, the Excess Profits Tax and 
the Income-Tax. It is tine on the whole that at the piesent moment the mam 
economic advantage which is derived fiom India’s war supply activities acciues 
to the mdustiial and commercial sections of the countiy, and the diiect tax- 
payer may fairly be called on to shoulder the larger shaie of any further burdens 
wlueh are to be imposed I propose that the profits of a fnithei period of one year 
shall now be snb]e(‘ted to the Excess Profits Tax, and that the late applicable to 
such piofitB shall be 60J per cent I think it relevant to remind the House of the 
remarks which I made regarding the effect on the incidence of this tax, of the impor- 
tant modifications which were made in the clauses of the E P. T. Bill dealing with 
the optional standard periods, and also the special provisions for new industnes and for 
such matters as abnormal depieciation. I have little doubt that with these fealuies 
of our system the new level of the tax will neithei cause substantial haidslup to 
existing industiies nor opeiate to impede the giowth of new ones. The change 
in the percentage will, howevei introduce a complication where adjustments have 
to be made for the assessment of the previous year, and to legulate this aspect a 
small amending Bill will be brought foiwaid The yield of this enhancement of 
the Excess Profits Tax is estimated at two and a half croies. 

Surcharge on Income-Tax Raised 


“As regards Income-tax and Super-tax, I piopose that the present Central 
surcharge of twenty-five pei cent should for the year 1941-42 be inised to 33i 
per ceut. This is expected to yield an additional Rs. 190 lakhs. 

Duty on Matches Doubled 


“In the field of indirect taxes, my main, proposal is to double the excise 
duty on matches. I may observe here that the piesent duty was fixed in relation 
to a certain letail puce, and that changes in that piice must be in teims of the 
lowest unit of cunency m common use and aie thus not susceptible of fine 
gradation, Ovei large paits of the countiy the retail price has alieady advanced 
to the next higher point, yielding a laige uncovenanted profit to the tiade. The 
increase in duty now pioposed will appropriate foi the exchequer a due share 
of the enhanced retail price which ^the consumer has to pay A coiiesponding 
increase will automatically ensue in the duty on impoited matches, and a similar 
increase will he made in the duty on mechanical lighters. The yield of the 
additional duty on matches is estimated at Rs. 150 lakhs. 


Higher Tariff on Artificial Silk 

I Lave two other smaller proposals One is to increase the import duty 
now leviable on artificial silk yam and thread, an item in onr impoit tiade which 
other^ appeals to offer even in wartime conditions, the possibility 
of high^ revenue Ihe duty on artihcial silk yam and thread stands at 25 per 

Sa* i whichever is higher and I propose to increase 

™ The yield ofthe inoreaeed tax 

on these yarns and thread is taken at Rs. 36 lakhs 

New excise Duty on Tyres and Tubes 

t»ii smaller proposals is to mtioduce a new excise duty of 

^ef aSd and tubes. The manufactuie of these 

tyres ana tubes in India was set up a few years ago, and the domestic supply now 
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fills a large proportion of the demand which formerly was met by imports on 
which a leveniie duty of 25 per cent ad valorpm is levied. The yield of this new 
du^, foi the imposition of which a separate Bill will be introduced, is estimated 
at Es. 33 lakhs. 

‘^Pbe new duties on matches and on aitificial silk yarn and thread will 
take immediate effect, by virtue of a ceitificate under the Piovisional Collection 
of Taxes Act. 

TJnoovbeed deficit To Be Met Feom Loans 

'‘The total estimated yield of this new taxation is Es. 661 lakhs, which brings 
the estimated levenue loi 1941-42 to Es. 113,00 lakhs and reduces the prospective 
deficit to Es 13,85 lakhs. This is still a formidable gap in relation to the scale 
of Indian finances, and I must confess that I shall be moie sensitive to the ciiticism 
of that smallei and less vocal body who may feel that the contempoiary contii- 
bution by taxation to the cost of the war is too little than of the doubtless large 
multitude who would say it is too gieat. It is not merely that the estimated gap 
is large, but the unforeseen contingencies of the year ahead aie obviously far moie 
likely to widen than to narrow it On the other hand, it must be lemembered 
that our expenditure estimates still contain a provision of Es 3 cioies for the 
redaction and avoidance of debt. Again, there is a factor at present incalculable, 
which may emerge fiora the Indo-Burma trade negotiations now pioeeeding, since 
any modification of the existing free trade regime must lesult in some increase 
of revenue In any case it is not the propoition of the next yeai’s deficit to be 
met by taxation which is impoitant, but the shaie of the whole additional cost of 
our war measures which is so provided^ Judged by that ciiteiion, I feel that the 

E osition 16 fully defensible. Ihe uncovered levenue deficit will, of course, be met 
y borrowing which will be part of the larger piogramme the necessity of which 
1 have explained at an earlier stage. 

“Greater Saceifioes Await CJb” 

“I have little doubt that greater sacrifices await us but it is indisputable that 
the inheient soundness of India’s financial position entities her to face the futuie 
with courage and confidence This is no time for complacency, but whatever may 
be in stole m the weeks and months that he ahead, theie is reason for satisfaction 
in the way in which the financial and economic structuie of India has withstood 
the Btiains and stresses of one and a half years of wai, while enabling her to play 
a part of which she may be ]U 8 tly pioud, in this mortal struggle for the ideals of 
enlightened humanity.” 

Finance Bill Introdneed 

After the presentation of the Budget, Bir Jermy Matsman, introduced the 
Finance Bill embodying the new taxation proposals, except the one relating to 
rubber tyres and tubes. When he asked for leave to introduce a separate Bill to 
impose an excise duty on pneumatic rnbbei tyres and tubes, several members 
objected on the ground that the agenda for the day made no mention of this Bill. 
Sir Jetemy Batsman explained that if it had been included in the agenda it 
would have amounted to premature disclosuie of a part of his new taxation 
proposals The President refeired to a precedent during the time of President Patel 
when a Bill was peimitted to be introduced in similai circumstances. He ruled 
that the Finance Member was in order Sir Jeremy Raisman thereupon was allowed 
to introduce the Bill. 'Ihe House then rose till the 3rd March. 

Fraudulent Marks on Merchandise Bill 

8rd MABCH —The Assembly, in a brief sitting to-day, disposed of three 
official Bills It agieed to two amendments made by the Council or State m the 
Bill to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks on merchandise. 

Kegulation of Assam Eifles 

Mr. 0 K Caioe next moved bis Bill for the regulation of and maintenance of 
discipline in the Assam Efles. He explained that the Assam Bifies was a force of 
whicli approximately three quarters was noimally employed for purposes with 
which the piovincial Government were not concerned ; and it was incongruous 
that such a foice should continue to be governed by a provincial Act, It was, 
therefoie, being constituted into a Gential responsibility with the consent of the 
Assam Provincial Government Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury attempted 
a number of amendments m the Bill designed principally to provide that men pf 
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the force should be dealt with andei the penal piovisions of the Bill for durkenness 
or similar offences in public places. Mi, Chaudhury alleged that iiflemen had 
often pioved themselves a soiuce of nuisance to women vegetable and fiuit selleis 
in bazars Mr Oaroe explained that ordinary offences such as those which Mi. 
Chaudhury had in mind could be dealt with under the oidiuary law The amend- 
ment was thereupon withdrawn. Mi Chaudhury also tiled to lestiiot the meaning of 
“hostile tube” to a tribe which was at war with Government, The tubes in Assam, 
he claimed, were docile. Mr. Oaice disputed Mi Chaudhuiy’s asseition and lefeiied 
to a lecent incident in which a certain head-hunting tube in Assam collected 50 
heads of men of another tribe. Thre had been also cases of tiibesmen raiding 
places in the plains. It was, theiefore, not desiiable to oiiciimsciibe Government’s 
powers of dealing with the tubes m the mannei suggested eithei by Mr Chaudhury 
or by Mr, Aney. He could however, say that all expeditions against tribesmen 
in Assam required the Government of India’s sanction, so that no action was taken 
without the fullest consideration The Bill was passed. 


Madbas Poet Trust Bill 


On the circulation motion on the Madias Port Tiust Bill. Mi Eaak 8a%t 
pleaded for a seat, if necessary, by enlarging the membeiship, for the Moslem 
Ohamber of Comerce of the city. Str Andiew Clow, replying, said that the claim 
put forward by Mr. Esak Satt for the Muslim Chambei of Oommeice was one 
for the select committee, which would be appointed, but he pointed out that the 
Skin and Hides Merchants Association to which a seat had been given was laigely, 
though not exclusively, a Muslim body. As regaids Sir Frederick James' point, 

Sir Andrew said that repiesentation was not being given on a racial basis What 

had to be recognized was that, unfoitunately, commercial luterests were not 
represented by one chamber but were divided into diffeient bodies, some of which 
were predominantly Euiopean and tended to leflect the attitude of Euiopean com- 
merce, while others weie exclusively Indian. As he had said, an attempt was being 
made to give representation based on direct inteiest The Royal Oominiasion’s 

recommendation, said Sir Andrew Olow^ was that labour should have a voice in the 
trusts. If Mr. Joahv wanted that the nominee of labour should be selected m 
consultation with tiade unions, that was a point foi the select committee to 

consider. As regards Mi. A-my^s point about the exclusion of the Pieoegoods 
Merchants Association, his view was that these particular trades, estiecially retail 
trades, were, normally, better excluded. Leading chambers of commeice weie able 
effectively to represent their inteiests. An exception had been made in the case of 
the Skin and Hide Merchants Association, because of exceptional circumstances. 
The House agreed to the ciiculatiou of the Bill and adjourned. 

General Discussion op Budget 


4th MARCH .—The absence of the Congress Paity fiom the Assembly was 
keenly felt by moie than one member to-day during the general discussion on the 
Budget, ilfr. Chapman-Morttmer expiessed sympathy with the tax-payei, but emphasis- 
ed that this was the light time foi additional taxation for the piosecution of the war. 
At the moment, he said, capitalists were making substantial profits At the end of the 
war they might not make any profits at all, or might incur veiy senoiis losses. With 
regard to the suggestion that the deficit should be met by loans, Mi. Chapman-Moi- 
timersaid that that couise would meiely “postpone the evil days”. It would help the 
rich now and make the mass of the poor pay the interest on the loans ultimately. 

has been suggested by Sir Hahm Oaznavi^’^^ said Mr Mortimer, '‘that the ex- 
cess profits tax at the present level is a ciusliing tax on new industiies I am 
afraid, he has over-looked that special concessions have been provided for new 
industnes in the Excess Profits lax Act, and they aie allowed a letuin of more 
than 12 per cent before their revenue is subject to excess profits tax. I, foi one, 
sbonld be very glad if I can get 12 per cent for every one bundled rupees,” There 
was anmle scope, in spite of the Excess Profits Tax for capitalist enterprise, he 

Q€Cl&r6Qf 


Sardar Sant Stngh emphasised that if the war must be financed by the 
people of India, then the people of India must have a voice lu the contiol of wai 
ppenditure. This was the guevance which was leaponsible for the political dead- 
Iwk in India. In fact, said the speaker, with the giowth of military expenditure 

military rule oyer India. At present, it was the military rule 

countiy. They wanted an assuiance 

irom tne hinauce Member that the money raised hv th* A — — 1-1 * 
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used for the aggrandisement of some people. The Assembly had asked for the 
control of this ezpendituie by a committee of elected members of the House at the 
beginning of the wai, but the Government, Saidar Sant Singh continued, did not 
pay any heed to their request. He could not undeistand why the request was being 
ignoied 

Seth Baijnath Baj&ria^ stressing the need for popular contiol over Defence 
Expenditure, urged the immediate establishment of a War Advisory Council. Reply- 
ing to the Finance Member’s claim that the country bad prospered on account of 

war, be said that though expoits had iisen, they weie almost entirely made up of 
war material to Great Biitain , theexpoit of other menhandise would be found to 
have fallen. Similarly, it was unjust to compare the slump prices with the piesent 
prices and base on it the conclusion that India was having a period of prosperity. 
Mr. Bajoria piotested against the frequent levy of additional taxation. The Finance 
Membei’s motto seemed to be ‘Six cioies, every six months Last year, xt was 
matches which had attiacted the attention of the Finance Member. 

Mr Hossainbhai Lalji said that the question of questions was how the 
Government weie going to get money to finance the war “I he whole thing de- 
pends on the terms on which tlfe Government gets this money ” He asserted that 
high lates of income-tax would not leave much capital foi the starting of new 
industries, ‘ A day will come when the Government will not be able to get money 
on piesent terms, if they continue their present policy.” Mi. Lalji advocated the 
financing of wai borrowings as “the wai was not being fought foi^ the present 
generation only, but also for posterity ” 

Str Jeremy Batsman, leplying to the debate, dealt first with the contioversy 
on the question whether wai expenditure should be financed by boriowing or by 
taxation It was not a question, he said, on which one could hope to find agree- 
ment but there was one point to be borne in mind. In the United Kingdom, only 
about a third of the total war expenditure was met by taxation and the rest was 
met by boriowing. Supposing, he went on, that total noimal expenditure in a 
country was of the oidei of one bundled crores and the country was involved m a 
small war costing some additional ten crores, there was no reason why the addi- 
tional ten crores should not be met by taxation in the ordinary course. But, if the 
war budget was twice or thrice the size of the normal budget, it was impossible to 
meet it by taxation In the conditions of India to-day, he went on, there were 
obvious factors operating to increase the income of important taxable classes ; and 
It would be a serious dereliction of duty to refrain from levying on those classes 
taxation as a current contiibution to the cost of the war. It was true that no 
fiscal machinery could be so perfect as to ensure that only those individuals who 
were able to pay weie called upon so to do ; but he claimed that taxation m India 

was, for the most pait, diiected to the classes who might justly be called upon to 
contribute Releiiing to the arguments advanced by the Federation of Indian 
Ohambeis of Gommeice against the increase in the Excess Profits Tax, the Finance 
Member commented that the case as presented by the Federation was overstated 
and that the efieot on industry and business was not likely to be as serious or as 
detrimental as the Federation would have them believe. Refemng to the lemarks 
made by speakers on the effect of the doubling of the Excise duty on 
matches, Sir Jeremy Raisman said *‘I do not want at this moment to anticipate 
what I have to state when the Finance Bill is under discussion. 1 recognise that 
it 18 an important responsibility of the Government m relation to the tax, to 
ensuie that the consumei is not exploited under the guise of incieased taxation 
and some measure of price control may be necessary.” (Cheers) As regaids the 
inciease that had already occurred, he suggested it was not so much a question 
of exploitation by the producer as by the retail trader. Seveial speakers, the 
Finance Membei proceeded, had in dealing with the duty on ai tificial silk asked for 
an asBuiance that the duty would be kept in force for a considerable time. In 
othei words, they wanted him to convert this into a protective duty. He pointed 
out that the object of a revenue duty was to raise money, and the moment that duty 
was converted into a protective duty, it sounded the death-knell of the yield from 
it. There was no case for piotection for ai tificial silk, yarn and thread, and in any 
case it had to be investigated m a proper manner and could not be disposed of m 
a casual way in the couise of a taxation measure In regaid to the Sterling debts 
lepatiiation scheme, some speakeis had expressed anxiety as to whether the opeia- 
tions might lead to stangency of the money maiket and to deflation “Inflation 
and Deflation aie words which are bandied about somewhat carelessly,” he said, 
'*and I must confess, 1 find it difficult to follow the line of argument. All that i 
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can adduce is a simple commonsense aigument. We ourselves -will be large 
boiiowers dming the couise of the next year or the yeai after that* We have 
obviously an important inteiest in keeping money cheap. It is theiefoie, not likely 
that we would so act as to make money dear eithei foi Indiistiy and Commerce 
or for ourselves. That is only a mattei of enlightened self-inteiest " (hleai, heai). 
Ml. Ghapman Mortimer had asked for an assurance m regard to stability of puces. 
'T can asauie him”, said the Finance Membei, “that that is a matter of constant 
concern to the Government, and it is one which ray honomable colleague the 
Comraeice Member as well as myself are not likely to oveilook. x\b the same time, 
1 have no doubt that members will lealise that piiue contiol is not an easy matter. 
There is always the dangei that inteivention may do moie haim tlian good unless 
It 18 very caiefully thought out ” The House at this stage adjourned. 

TIOKETLESS TfiAVELLEBS’ BlIiL {OONTD ) 

Sth MARCH;— The debate on the Ticketless Travelleis Bill was resumed in the 
Assembly this morning The Congiess Nationalist Paity and Moslem Ijeague Party 
concentiated their attack on the piovision in the Bill seeking to give powei to the 
railway staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that for 
which he holds a ticket What was to happen to the passenger so ejected, was a 
question raised and discussed on an amendment moved by Pandit Lakshnn Kanta 
Maitra and supported by Sir Zia-ud’din. Ahmed, Mi Lalchand \'avalvai and 
Sir Yamtn Khan* They asked that the passenger so ejected should not be pievented 
fiom continuing his jouiney m the class foi which his ticket was good. His 
position, they contended, would be most difficult if the railway staff chose to put 
mm down at any wayside station. The power of ejection was a new one being 
given to the lailway staff and it was necessaiy, they declaied, to ciicumscnbe it 
with pioper safeguards. Sir M. Zafarulla Khan, Leader of the House, in tei veiling 
in the debate, expressed the opinion that the apprehension was unjustified, that the 
passenger ejected in the ciicumBtances refeiied to by the speakeis would be 
prevented by the staff from travelling in the class foi which he did hold a ticket. 
There was nothing in the section which purpoited to vest railway seivants with 
authoiity to deal with the passenger in that way. But in oidei to meet the 
apprehension, he proposed a pioviso which read • “Fiovided that nothing m this 
section shall be deemed to preclude a person removed fiom a carnage of a higher 
class from continuing his journey in a carriage of a class for which he holds a pass 
or ticket.” The proviso was unanimously accepted by the Opposition and passed. 
The House passed the following fuither amendment affecting the power of 
ejection “Piovided that women and children, if unaccompanied by male passengers, 
shall not be so lemoved except either at the station at which they fiist enter the 
train or at a junction or teimiual station or station at the headquaiteia of a civil 
district and only between the houis of 6 a m. and 6 pm. Mi. Esaak Sait moved 
and Di. P. 2f Bamrjee suppoited the amendment. The Bill was passed and the 
House adjourned. 

Voting on Bn dget Demands (contd.) 

WOEKING OP SDPPLY DEPT. 

6th MARCH *— Voting on Budget demands for giants commenced to-day. The 
working of the Supply Depaitment and the lelations between the Eastern Gioup 
Supply Council and the Provision Offices were explained by Sir M, Zafrulla Khan 
to-day in reply to a debate initiated by Sir Zia-ud~Dtn Ahmed on a cut motion. 
Sir Zia-ud-Din made it clear that he was not against the wai effoits, bnt ho 
wanted that Indias’ limited resouices should be well-oiganized and well co-oidi- 
nated He diiected his criticism to cases of what he legaided as too lapid pro- 
motion fiom one mihtaiy lank to anothei, and deelaied it was an insult that one 
who conld not handle a rifle should become a Lieutenant-Colonel The speaker 
^iticized the existing system of tenders, pleaded foi constant watch by the Finance 
Department, suggested a tiibunal at the Becietaiiat of the Supjily Depaitment to 
^ten to appeals and asked foi rules providing that eveiy peison engaged in the 
Departm^t should disclose half yeaily his immoveable piopeity, bank deposits and 
snarM Sit M Zafrulla Khan disclaimed any attempt to pieteud that theie might 
not be or was not room foi impiovement in the Depaitments in vaiious dnections. 
in tact, changes were continuously effected in oiganizatious and methods as im- 
provemento suggested themselves. He has been hoping tliat in the debate sugges- 
uona might come to the surface which might be woith investigating fuither , and 
he was somewhat disappointed that the debate had not revealed any numbei of 
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BuggeationB of that character^ With reference to the complaints of too rapid pro- 
motion, he pointed out that, generally, there was some justification for such pro- 
motion because the Department had to expand rapidly ; but in fact only two cases 
had been brought to his notice which required consideration. He bad looked into 
the mattei and come to ceitam arrangements with the Master-Geneial of Oidinance 
which should obviate similar cases leuuiring in the futuie Eefeiring to lumours 
that certain sections of the Department weie not woiking entiiely “above boaid,’* 
he said he too bad heaid rumours but he could not condemn anybody on the basis 
of Tumonis. If representatives of the commercial and industrial community would 
bring before him conciete cases he would take the most diastic steps to put them 
right He would also guaiantee that no such fiim or individual would suffer any 
prejudice on account of the fact that they brought matters to his notice* Str 
Zta-ud-Din withdrew his cut motion. 

Civil Aviation 

Str Baza Ah moving a cut motion to discus the geneial policy of the Civil 
Aviation Depaitment gave figures to prove his contention that the piogress made 
in India was unsatisfactory compared to that registeied in other eouutnes India, 
he said, only had a total of 76 aiicraft up to Match 31, 1939 Any one who had 

seen the fleets of commeicial aiicraft taken off fiom the great air ports of Munich, 

Harabuig and Marseilles could easily figure out for himself that from each of these 
stations moie aiiciaft took off than India’s total. Mr. F. Tymms, Director of Civil 
Aviation, explained that because of lack of giound oiganization and owing to re- 
trenchment of funds, It was found necessary to stait the operation of air 
services with small aiiciaft, without wireless and with only one crew. In 1934 
Government created a fund of Rs 19 lakhs to enable the wotk of improving 
ground organization to be put in hand. Later iii 1939, partly infliieDced by the 
wai, further money was piovided at the rate of Bs. 25 lakhs a year for a penod 
of seven years foi the establishment of ground organization, the underljing idea 

being to meet the immediate needs of defence while building up assets for civil 

aviation. 8ome of that woik was now in hand. Sir Baza All’s motion was rejected. 

Reforms in Baluchistan 

Syed Ghulam Blnk Natranq, by a cut motion, uiged the grant of provincial 
autonomy in Baluchistan. He said that this question had been laised on other 
occasions as well, and on all those occasions Government put forward excuses. 
But he was not daunted by the Goveiiiment’s attitude Theie was no substance 
in the Government’s leasoniug that because Quetta stood on Kaiat territory it could 
not be governed undei a refoimed system of Government. 

7th MARCH '—The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to 18 the Moslem League 
party's cut motion moved yesterday, demanding refoims for Baluchistan. The 
Congress Nationalist party voted with Government against the motion, while 
Mr Kazmi, a member of the Congress party, voted with the League party. Sir 
Abdul Halim Gkuznavt and Maulvi Abdur Bashid Chaudhury abstained fiom 
voting Before the vote was taken, Mr S 4/. Amy and Mr. Azharalt spoke, Sir 
Aney asked whether a highly developed system of responsible Government could 
safely be introduced in a backward area like Baluchistan He diew attention to the 
fact that the total income of the province amounted to Bs 20 lakhs against the 
present rate of expenditure of one ciore and a quarter Befoims of the type 
advocated for the piovince would result in a great addition to expenditure which, m 
tuin, would mean an addition to the general taxpayers’ burden by way of 
subvention Mr. Aiiey went on to refer to tlie interpretation put upon the motion 
by earlier speakeis who had suggested the amalgamation of the province with Sind 
or the Punjab. On the mere question of intioducing lefoims suited to Baluchistan, 
he was lu agreement \ith the movers but if they insisted on a larger interpietation 
they bad sought to give, then he would oppose it. Mr. Azharalt declared that 
Mr Aney had misundeistood the object of the motion, which was only to place 
the people of Baluchistan on a level with other people in India. The speaker 
asseited that what the Moslem League opposed was not true democracy that Islam 
stood foi but the demociacy which the British Government attempted to impose on 
India. Ihe House divided and rejected tlie motion 

War Finance & War Propaganda 

The Moslem I^eague Party’s motion was talked out, and the House passed on 
to the European Group’s cut motions of which the first was moved by Mr. Chapman 
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Mori%m0f to diBCUBS financial policy with Bpecial refeience to war finance. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer made his observations iindei thiee heads, constitutional financial 
and economic. It was difficult, he said, to find patience with the follies and 
futilities of the Oongiess opposition that had biought things to their piesent pass, 
Gieat financial magnates might continue to issue statements on the Budget and 
pass resolutions outside the House, but until they lealized that the place to discuss 
India’s financial policy was here in this House, until they had the couiage to 
defy the ban on the Congiess “high command" and challenge policies, in which, he 
said the gieat majoiity of Hindu oniiiion had no faith, the outlook for responsible 
government was veiy pool indeed. Noi was the outlook likely to improve so long 
as the official Oongiess policy continued to reraesent the merabeis of this House as 
so many marionettes dancing to a tune played outside. It was no wonder, he said, 
that undei the piesent ciicumstances the ciy of “pakistan” was laiscd. It was no 
wonder also that while on the one hand His Majesty’s Goveinment had gone 
steadily forwaid as they piomised to do so, piepaiiug the giound, in its financial 
aspect, for the next stage of constitutional advance, we saw on the othei hand a 
steady baekwaid movement in India against the whole idea of responsible govern* 
menfc. Speaking on the financial and economic aspects, Mi. Chapman Mortimer 
expressed geneial agreement with the financial policy of Su Jeiemy Katsman and 
said that the Budget revealed a policy which was in India’s best interests. 
The Finance Member refeiied to the suggestion that the coiintiy had fixed, 
limited taxable capacity and if Goveinment expendituxe was unlimited, then 
their loss must inciease aceoidingly. That was not the way he looked at 
the question. Govern men t’g deficit aiose from expenditnie most of which 
took place in this country so that money went out of the Tieasury and 
went into piivate pockets. That amount of money helped to cieate a much 
larger taxable capacity in the countiy. So, as Goveinment’s expenditnie ineieased, 
the national income increased too. That was an impoitaiit thing to be home m 
mmd and if it weie possible to devise nn ideally peifect system of taxation, we 
ought to be able to recover for the Treasury an evei-gi owing sum as Tieasury 
expenditure increased That was what was happening even in India wheie we had 
an imperfect tax system, wheie theie was not mexely a minimum below which 
incomes were not taxed but theie was a whole field of taxation such as agrioiiltiue 
which was not subject to the cential tax system Passing on to lefer to tbe 
criticism of “the past sins of the present Government,” in the mattei of wai pie- 
parednesB, Sir Jprewy Katsman consideied that it went to the root of the moral 
position in this war 

The point was that Hitler and his fiiends had been prepaiing for the war 
for five or six years, and it was obvious that if the British Empire weie even as 
stiong as they were to*day 18 months ago, the whole complexion of the war would 
have been diffeient But unfortunately, all those in charge of policy went on hoping 
that the aggressor did not mean businees. 'lliat was a mistake which lay on the 
sbonlders of not one Government or two, and not one bundled or one thousand but 
on many millions It was the opinion of millions of people that nothing should 
be do»e on our side to precipitate the outbieek of wai and so the enemy got a 
mechanical and technical advantage. Mr. Chapman Mortmei on this suggestion 
withdrew the cut motion 

A spiiited plea foi more energy and diive and moie money foi war piopaganda 
was made by Mi P J Gtiffiths in moving the next cut motion He said the 
Government of India bad not yet begun to tieat piopaganda with the senonsness 
which it deserved. Neithei the Provincial Governments noi the Central Government 
had yet accepted propaganda as a vital weapon in modem waifaie, second only to 
defence He comjlaiiied that there were still tiacts in India wheie no propaganda 
was being carried on, and paiticiilaily mentioned Assam in this connexion The 
amount of money that the Cential Government was spending, namely, about Rs 14 
lakhs, was hopelessly inadequate to achieve any lesiilts in a population of 400,0ti0, 
OTO people Sir Hegvaald Maxw ll explained that the piopaganda for which the 
Government of India weie providing finance was only the cential aspect of the 
question. He could not say what the Piovincial Governments weie spending for 
the propaganda they were conducting. Piopaganda being a provincial subject, the 
Government of India could only provide the provinces with mateiial which they 
could use, and that the Goveinment of India weie doing. That stimulus to the 
ptOTinces had gone fairly fai Befoie the war, veiy few piovinces had their own 
puhlirtty offioers, but now all of them had one and also local publicity committees. 
The Home member next explained how the propaganda machinery at the Centre 
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had developedi culminating m the creation of the Board of Information whose 
aim was to control all the publicity of the Centre thiough all possible media— 
through the Press, broadcasting and films. He then explained the machinery set 
up after the commencement of the wai foi the use of the cinema in propaganda* 
There was consideiable difficulty at first in this spheie, but he was glad to say that 
news-reels were now being shown in more than half the Indian cinemas. The cut 
motion was withdiawn and the House adjourned tilt the 10th. 

Control oyer Defence 

10th MARCH . — A refeienoe to the political deadlock was made in the Assem- 
bly to-day when the Oongieas Nationalist Paity moved two ‘cut’ motions, one 
urging the formation of a Defence Committee and the other, recruitment to the army 
from all classes and provinces. Mr Sant Stngk put foiward a forceful plea for the 
appointment of an Indian Defence Member and a Defence Committee pmely of an 
advisory character, with which the Defence Depaitment could sbaie its difficulties 
and seciets. 8ir F, E, James, m efiTect, opposed the motion, and argued that if 
what was required was more information about the activities of the Defence Depart- 
ment, then, the present Public Relations Officei, himself a journalist, was doing 
very useful work, and making available to the public detailed infoimation about 
various Defence matters. Mi. Ogtlvte said that he was sure he wonid be voicing 
the opinion of the Defence Member when he said that His Excellency would be 
most grateful for the woids of welcome and tiibutes paid to him by the speakers. 
He said he would acquaint His Excellency with what the speakers had said and he 
knew that His Excellency would deeply appreciate the honour done to him. The 
motion was rejected without division. 

Army Recruitment Policy 

Mr. Qovtnd Deahmukh moved the next cut motion to ffiscnss "the recruitment 
to the Army, Navy and Air Forces in India,” He strongly objected to the present 
class basis of recruitment and the distincMon between maitial and non-martial 
classes. He declared that the distinction had been made to create prejudice and it 
was time that propaganda was used to spread the conception that the sword was 
mightier than the pen instead of the reverse. He complained that 0 F. and Berar 
had no Recruiting Centres before the war and if anyone wanted to enlist, he had to 
come all the way to Delhi at hia own expense Mr. Ogilvie reiterated the declara- 
tion that Government did not lecognise the distinction of martial and non-martial 
and what distinction was at present observed was not immutable He should be the 
last person to call anyone non-martial : but on the other hand everybody would 
admit that a large and even supply of excellent military material was not readily 
obtainable from all places It was not merely a question of physique or courage 
but of that type of character which combined boldness with caution, swift decision 
and capacity to see the weak point in the enemy, which made the true soldier. 
People of this kind could be got from all parts of the country ; in some parts they 
got more of them than in others He went on to explain that, when in peace time 
the needs were restiicted to a comparatively small Army and when it was obviously 
impossible to mingle the classes, the classes from which recruits were obtained must 
be comparatively speaking few. As the Army expanded so those classes also expan- 
ded and as His Excellency the Defence Member said recently, a beginning bad al- 
ready been made to bieak new ground His Excellency had also said that break- 
ing of new ground did not mean that they threw overboard those who had served 
India so valiantly and successfully in the past. ( Cheers. ) No reply was given, and 
the motion was rejected without a division. 

War Allowances to Goyt, Pensioners 

Mr. N, M. JosTii by a ‘cut* motion raised a debate on grievances of Govern- 
ment employees, with particular reference to the demand for compensation on 
account of a rise in the cost of living Mr. loshi said that some sections of indus- 
trial woikers had got increases but m the case of Government employees nothing 
had been done. It was reported that the Central Government proposed to give 
some grain compensation to their employees in Provinces where Provincial Govern- 
ment employees had been allowed such compensation. He asked the Government 
of India to follow one policy and stick to it. He also asked them to accept the 
Rau Committee's recommenaations and set a good example to the provinces by 
applying those recommendations in the Centrally -administered areas. Government, 
he said, should also consider the question of those getting a little more than inferior 
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Bervants but not sufficient to mamtaia families. He referred to those 
getting up to Es. 100. 8tr Jeremy Rataman, Finance Member said that the 
Government of India’s proposals to apply to Oentral Government employees m the 
Provinces the dearness allowance granted by Provincial Governments to their em- 
ployees had been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and in that Com- 
mittee theie was remaikable unanimity of opinion on those proposals. A number 
of Provincial Governments bad already published their schemes, and they were 
quite well kuown to the Government servants affected. It was true that several of 
these schemes had not yet come into operation for the simple leason that they 
were based on a criterion that had not yet mateiialised, that is, the cost of living 
as measured by the price of staple food giains had not risen to a point at which 
Provincial Governments considered that any compensation whatevei was called 
for. The Finance Member expressed stiong agieement with that point of view. 
The cut moUon was rejected without division. 

Govt.’s Eepeesbive Poliov 


Mr. Kazmi, moving a ‘cut’ motion, sought to discuss the "lepressive policy” 
of the Government. He declared that Government were using immoial means to 
crush a moral revolt. The speaker went on to give instances in which he alleged 
a satyc^rahi aged sixty -five yeais had been sentenced six times alieady, and 
Government had mterfeied with elections to this House by anesting Congressmen 
who stood as candidates, and releasing them after elections were ovei. He referred 
to cases in which satyagrahi prisoners had been put in fetteis and handcuffs while 
being removed from one place to another, and one prisoner, Mr. Gaig of Ajmei, 
who was in frail health, had been given flour-giinding and in doing that work 
fainted. He suggested to the Home Member to shout the Congress slogan, get 
himself arrested, and put in jail, and then he would be in a position to undeistand 
what the satyagrahis Buffered in jail 

Str Reginald Maxwelh Home Member chaiactensing the debate as a confusmg 
ffiscussion, declared that he did not exactly know what case he was called upon 
to meet He could disentangle three main objects nndeilying the motion. Firstly 
the mover and Mi. Josht wanted that civil liberties ought to be allowed to the 
extent of permitting conscientLOua objeotoia to say what they liked regaidless of 
the effect. The object of the Defence of India Act, said the Home Member, 
according to ite preamble, was ‘‘to provide for special measnies to ensure public 
safety and mteiests and the defence of British India ” The Government were in- 
terpreting lb in the highest interests of the country The lules which the Govern- 
ment weie anthoiised to fiame under the Defence of India Act were rules for 


securing the defence of Biitish India, public safety, maintenance of public older, for 
efficient prosecution of the war or maintaining supplies and the seivices of India. 
In other words, the Defence of India Act was not piimaiily a penal enactment, 
but it recognised the fact that, m time of war and national emeigency, liberties 
of the ordmaiy citizens had to be circiimsciibed in ceitain directions. That point 
had in an earliei session been stiessed by the Leadei of the House who gave the 
assurance that Government should legaid themselves as guaidians of those rights 
BO far as it was possible. The Home Membei gave the assuiance to the House 
that, iu all matters connected with the Defence of India Act, the Government 
were fully eonscious of then lesponsibilities. “I must repeat that no assurance 
has ever been given that the Eules would nob be used against any form of activi^ 
^signed to impede successful prosecution of the wai,” declaied Sii Eeginald. Sir 
Eegmald next dealt with the treatment of satyagrahis, the second object underlying 
the motion. He said that the total numbei of peisous actually undergoing im- 
prisonment under all sections of the Defence of India Eules on February 1, 1911, 
was 0,094 in the whole of India, Of this number, about 2,042 weie convicted 
in connection with the civil disobedience movement, “These aie the persons who 
have actually invited Government to arrest them When a peison asks to be 
arrested, am I doing repiessiou ? (Laughtei ) If we do not ariiest a satyagrahi, 
then we are regarded as unsympathetic,” The Home Member next gave some 
satyagrahis made it a giievance that they had not been arrested. 
A bidi -maker of Bihar was now on the road to Delhi walking three and a half 
mes a day imploring the local police to airest him. (Laughtei) {Sir F, R, James 
■onnn? laughtei). Another case was that of a 

illiterate. She did not know 
®be appealed consideiably 
younger, In court, when she was asked to cross examine a piosecution witness, 
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she did DOt understand irhat was cross-ezammation and began sBouiing slogans. 
To the Magistrate she admitted that she did not understand the slogans and told 
him that the present war was between Britain and Poland {laughter). 

Befemng to the third object of the mover, the Home Member assured the House 
that no distinction was being made between satyagrahis and other prisoners in the 
matter of classification. All were being classified according to their status and 
mode of life befoie their airest. The Government of India had informed the Pro- 
vincial Governments that satyagiahis were eligible for “A” class. A good many of 
them were getting class, he added. The Home Member opposed the motion 
which was rejected. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and all the demands were voted. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

nth. MARCH :-~The Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Abdul Baltm Gaznavt, who took pait m the debate, pleaded for 
revision of the Port Trnst Acts in the inteiests of Indians, while Sardar Sant 
Stngh, in a vigorous speech, criticised the working of the Defence of India Act. Sir 
Famm Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper contiol over 
expenditure, aud that the country’s trade was in general contiacting and its wealth 
decreasing. He objected to the increased surcharge on small incomes. Men with 
an income of Bs 2,CX)0 a year were now spending more because of the increased 
cost of living. The increased surcharge should, theiefore, have been put on higher 
incomes, such as Bs. 10,000 or Rs 15,000 and the Finance Member should have 
imposed the excess profits tax on incomes of Bs. 20,000, instead of Bs. 
40,000 as at present. People with these incomes could afford to pay, unlike 
those getting Bs. 2,000 a year ; and, he said, if his suggestions were accepted, 
the yield, in terms of revenue, would piobably be the same as the Finance Member 
tried to get by his present proposals. Referring to the doubling of the duty on 
matches, Sir Yamm Khan said that the day after the Budget proposals were pre- 
sented, he sent his servant to all the shops m New Delhi and was rnformed that 
the pnce per box had gone up to one anna. Bir Yamm Khan said that it might 
be possible if he purchased from the factories direct but not from retail dealers. 
He suggested that if the Finance Member had before announcing the new taxes 
taken the local authorities into his confidence, then any rise in puce above what 
was justified by the new duties could have been pi evented. He also suggested that 
instead of matches the Finance Member should have chosen a luxury, like cigarettes, 
on which to put an increased duty He expressed the Muslim League Party’s dis- 
satisfaction with the Government’s policy of trying to please a paity which could 
not be pleased and ignoring another party which was ready and willing to co- 
operate. He said the Muslim League Party had decided to lodge their protest 
agamst this policy by opposing consideration of the Finance Bill, Accordingly he 
opposed the motion. 

Mr. JMamaay Scott dealt mainly with the Road and Bail transport systems, 
which he called the Siamese twins, and asked the Communications Member to give 
an assuiance that he was co-ordinating the two and that he had the power to do so. 
He aeked for equality of treatment for the two, and said that both were equally 
necessary for India’s development. He reminded the Finance Member that although 
this year he bad received a wonderful return from the Railway twin, there had 
been a year when he had reveived nothing, while the Road twin brought in a steady 
levenne every year, which the speaker believed to be Bs 12 crores from excise and 
customs on such aiticles as petrol, motor cais, tyres and tubes, paints, varnishes, 
etc. The member referred to the shortage of wagons and of engine power on cer- 
tain railways, and said that, m spite of it, theie was a desire to restrict long- 
distance traffic by load. This, he considered a dog m the manger policy. Afta 
calling attention to the change in transport policy in the United iungdom since 
the war began, he said that he would not like to see anything done now which 
would circumscribe road transport facilities and long distance traffic* He empW 
sised the need for maintaining roads in proper repair ; otherwise, he said, new road 
building programmes would have to include large reconstruction schemes. He asked 
the Government to get reports of the position from each province, and added that 
the question was of Hie utmost and immediate importance, for we might be faced 
with the position that our war effort was paralysed by a breakdown or mterruption 
of our slender Railway communications. He also dealt with the duty on arlificiid 
Bilk yarns, and urged a counter-balancing duty on art silk pieec-goods, 
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servants but not sufficient to maintain families. He referred to those 
getting Tip to Es. lOO. Str Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member said that the 
Government of Indians proposals to apply to Oential Government employees in the 
Provinces the dearness allowance granted by Provincial Governments to their em- 
ployees had been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and in that Com- 
mittee there was remaikabie unanimity of opinion on those proposals. A number 
of Provincial Governments had alieady published their schemes, and they were 
quite well known to the Government servants affected. It was true that several of 
these schemes had not yet come into operation foi the simple reason that they 
were based on a criterion that had not yet materialised, that is, the cost of living 
as measared by the price of staple food giains had not risen to a point at which 
Provincial Governments considered that any compensation whatever was called 
for. The Finance Member expressed stiong agreement with that point of view* 
The cut motion was rejected without division. 

GovT.^s Eepkbssivb Policy 


Mr, Kazmt, moving a ‘cut’ motion, sought to discuss the “repressive policy” 
of the Government. He declared that Government were using immoral means to 
crush a moral revolt. The speaker went on to give instances in which he alleged 
a satyagrabi i^ed sixty -five yeais bad been sentenced six times already, and 
Goverumeut had interfered with elections to this House by aiiesting Oongressmen 
who stood as candidates, and releasing them aftei elections were over. He referred 
to cases in which satyagrahi prisoneis had been put in fetteis and handcuffs while 
being removed from one place to another, and one piisonei, Mr. Gaig of Ajmer, 
who was m frail health, had been given flour-grinding and in doing that work 
fainted. He suggested to the Home Member to shout the Oongress slogan, get 
himself arrested, and put m jail, and then he would be in a position to undeistand 
what the satyagrahis suffered Lu jail 

Sir Reginald Maxmll, Home Member cbaiacteiising the debate as a confusing 
discussion, declared that he did not exactly know what case he was called upon 
to meet. He could disentangle three main objects undeilying the motion, Fiistly 
the mover and Mr. ]osh% wanted that civil liberties ought to be allowed to the 
extent of permitting conscientious objeotois to say what they liked regaidless of 
the effect. The object of the Defence of India Act, said the Home Member, 
according to its preamble, was provide for special measures to ensure public 
safety and interests and the defence of Biitish India ” The Government were in- 
terpreting it in the highest interests of the country. The rules which the Govern- 
ment were authorised to frame under the Defence of India Act were rules for 
securing the defence of British India, public safety, maintenance of public older, for 
efficient prosecution of the war or maintaining supplies and the sei vices of India. 
In other words, the Defence of India Act was not piimaiily a penal enactment, 
but it recognised the fact that, in time of war and national emergency, liberties 
of the ordinary citizens had to be circumscribed in certain directions. That point 
had in an earlier session been stressed by the Leader of the House who gave the 
assurance that Government should regard themselves as guardians of those nghta 
so far as it was possible. The Home Member gave the assurance to the House 
that, in all matters connected with the Defence of India Act, the Government 
were fully conscious of their responsibilities. “I must repeat that no assurance 
has ever been given that the Rules would not be need against any form of activity 
^Bigaw to imp^e successful prosecution of the wai,” declared Su Reginald. Sir 
Reginald next dealt with the treatment of satyagrahis, the second object underlying 
the motion. He said that the total number of peisons actually undergoing im- 
pnsonment under all sections of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1941, 
was 3,094 in the whole of India, Of this number, about 2,042 weie convicted 
m connection with the civil disobedience movement. “These aie the persons who 
have actually invited Government to arrest them. When a person asks to be 
arrested, am I doing lepression ? (Laughtei.) If we do not ariieat a satyagrahi, 
then we am mgarded as unsympathetic ” The Home Member next gave some 
casm m which satyagrahis made it a giievance that they had not been arrested. 
A Drai-maker of Bihar was now on the road to Delhi walking three and a half 
nmles a day imploring the local police to ariest him. (Laughtei) {Sir F, E. James 
® (renewed laughter). Another case was that of a 

in Madras who was almost illiterate. She did not know 
V to be 19. But she appeared consideiably 

younger. In court, when she was asked to cross examine a prosecution witness, 
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she did not understwd what was cross-examination and began shouting slogans. 
To the Magistrate she admitted that she did not undeistand the slogans and told 
him that the present war was between Bntain and Poland (laughter). 

Befernng to the third ob]ect of the mover, the Home Member assured the House 
that no distinction was being made between satyagrahis and other prisoners in the 
matter of classification. All were being classined accoiding to tneir status and 
mode of life before their arrest The Government of India had informed the Pro- 
vmcial Governments that eatyagiahis were eligible for class A good many of 
them were getting *'A” class, he added. The Home Member opposed the motion 
which was i ejected. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and all the demands were voted. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate ojs the Finance Bul 

nth. MARCH The Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Abdvl Balm Gaznavt, who took part in the debate, pleaded for 
tension of the Fort Trust Acts in the interests of Indians, while Sardar Sant 
Stngh, in a vigoious speech, cnticised the working of the Defence of India Act. Sir 
Yamtn Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper contiol over 
expendituie, and that the country's trade was in general contracting and its wealth 
decreasing. He objected to the increased surcharge on small incomes. Men with 
an income of Bs. 2,000 a year were now spending moie because of the increased 
cost of living. The increased surcharge should, theiefore, have been put on higher 
incomes, such as Bs. 10,000 or Bs 15,000 and the Finance Member should have 
imposed Hie excess profits tax on incomes of Bs. 20,000, instead of Bs. 
40,000 as at present. People with these incomes could afibrd to pay, unlike 
those getting Bs. 2,000 a year ; and, he said, if his suggestions were accepted, 
the yield, m terms of revenue, would piobably be the same as the Fmance Member 
tried to get by hia present proposals. Befeirmg to the doubling of the duty on 
matches, Sir Yamin Ehan said that the day after the Budget proposals were pre- 
sented, he sent his servant to all the shops in New Delhi and was informed that 
the pnce per box had gone up to one anna. Sir Yamin Ehan said that it might 
be possible if he purchased fiom the factories direct but not from retail dealers. 
He suggested that if the Finance Member had before announcing the new taxes 
taken the local authoiities into his confidence, then any rise m price above what 
was justified by the new duties could have been prevented. He also suggested that 
instead of matches the Fmance Member should have chosen a luxury, like cigarettes, 
on which to put an increased duty He expressed the Muslim League Party’s dis- 
satisfaction with the Government’s policy of trying to please a party which could 
not be pleased and ignoring another party which was ready and willing to co- 
operate. He said the Muslim League Party had decided to lodge their protest 
agamst this policy by opposing consideration of the Fmance Bill. Accordingly he 
opposed the motion. 

Mr. J.Hamsay Scott dealt mainly with the Boad and Bail transport systems, 
which he called the Siamese twins, and asked the Communications Member to give 
an assurance that he was co-ordmatmg the two and that he bad the power to do so. 
He asked for e<iuahty of treatment for the two, and said that both were equally 
necessary for India’s development. He reminded the Finance Member that although 
this year he had received a wonderful return from the Bailway twin, there had 
been a year when he had reveived nothing, while the Boad twin brought in a steady 
revenue every year, which the speaker believed to be Bs 12 crores from excise and 
customs on such aiticles as petrol, motor cars, tyres and tubes, punts, varnishes, 
etc. The member refeiied to the shortage of wagons and of engine power on cer- 
tain railways, and said that, m spite of it, theie was a desire to restrict long- 
distance traffic by road. This, he considered a dog m the manger policy. After 
callmg attention to the change m transport policy m the XJnited Emgdom since 
the war began, he said that he would not like to see anything done now which 
would circumscribe road transport facilities and long distance traffic. He empha- 
sised the need for maintaining roads in proper repair , otherwise, he said, new road 
building programmes would have to include large reconstruction schemes. He asked 
the Government to get reports of the position from each province, and added that 
the question was of the utmost and immediate importance, for we might be faced 
with the position that our war effort was paralysed by a breakdown or interruption 
of our slendei Bailway communications. He also dealt with the duty on artificial 
silk yams, and mged a counter ‘balancing duty on art silk pieec-goods, 
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Sir Andrew Clow explained that he had not the power to co-ordmate Road 
and Ball eystems. Owing to the constitutional position, he said, there was no 
authoiity that had co-oidinatmg control over road and rail. The Motor Vehicles 
Bill, as introduced m the House, might have gone a considerable distance in that 
direction, but the House must remember that it was modified considerably in the 
Assembly, and the Central Government was left with veiy little power m that 
respect. He said that Railways would not follow a dog in the manger policy, and 
added that the advent of the war had changed eircumstances, and that if the piesent 
conditions continued, we might find tlmt both road cariieis and railways had as 
much as they could to manage. “We have lecently been making an expeiiment 
on the North-Western Railway,” he said, “by co-opeiating with load tiafiSc com- 

J mnies to provide an efficient road tratspoit. That, 1 think, is the bettei line, a 
me which, if pursued, may enable both road and Railways to eliminate the more 
dangerous forms of competition, such as cutting down rates and fares to a level 
which for the road interests involves serious danger ” “War”, he went on “was 
bringing new problems, and it was very far from the desire of the Government 
of India to curtail facilities foi the public either on the roads or Railways,” He 
made it clear that the Road Fund was intended primarily foi new developments 
and Government bad tried their best to limit grants to new work, although in 
moments of weskmess^ funds had been given for lepair and maintenance. The 
whole question, he said, was expected to be discussed by the Transpoit Advisory 
Council and before that, the Standing Committee on Roads would be consulted. 

Sit Abdul ffahm Qkaznani, in the couise of a ^eech lasting over an hour 
and a half, asked for three assniances * First, that the Government of India would 
only enter mto such commitments as were ]ustifiable from the point of view of 
Indian interests and for Indian Defence , second, that the Government would take 


the Indian public into confidence regarding the manner m which the total 
expendituie on Defence was shared between the Government of India and His 
Ma}eBty*s Government ; and thud, that the Government would satisfy Indian 
public opinion that the expenditure debited to India was incurred primarily to 
safeguard Indian interests. He wanted the Finance Member also to bear in mind 
that, at any rate, the non-recuriing part of the Defence expenditure should, to a 
reasonable extent, be met by boiiowing lather than by imposing farther burdens 
on the already heavily buidened tax-payer Sir Abdul Halim quoted from the 
observations made by Sir William Meyer, Finance Member in 1915, in support of 
hiB contention that additional taxation would only be nistified to meet expenditure 
of a permanent character. War expenditure, he saiu, was of a temporary and 
special character, and should, therefore, be met by borrowing, the burden of which 
would properly be spread over a number of years and wouM be shared by posterity 
who, no less than the present generation, was benefited by our Defence measures. The 
speaker then went on to criticise the excess profits tax, which, he said, was likely 
to incapacitate the industries now being built up from foiming leserves out of 
which they could meet the slump that must come with the end of the present war. 
The speaker also deprecated the way in which the Calcutta Port Tiiist, with its 
prepondeiance of European members, had decided not to assist an Indian firm in 
establishing a shipbuilding yard at Calcutta, with the result that Vizagapatam was 
chosen by that firm. He demanded a revision of the Poib Tiust Act in Calcutta, 
where out of the 19 members, it could be said 15 raembeis were Eiuopeans and 
only four Indians elected to represent Indian industries, wheieas taking the share 
of the trade of the different communities, he ioiind that out of the total tiade of 
Rs 130 cTores, 38 was coiitiolled by Indian Chambeis of Commerce and 26 by 
Muslim Chambeis of Commerce and the balance, though nominally in the name of 
British firms, was almost entirely on account of Indian dealers, because the 
Lancasbiie industiy, for instance, would not deal directly with Indian merchants 
who must, therefoie, get then ordeis executed through Biitish films m Calcutta, 
afae constitution of the Port Tiust, he declared, represented an example of 
discrimination against which the British people in India themselves wanted 
sategnards in the Act. He asked that the Port Trust Acts, which were half a 
century old, should now be knocked on the head 

Sa^dar Sant Stngh then went on to interpret the Home Member's speech 
y«terday as containing an assniance that the Defence of India Rules would only 
De uBfitt to deal with activities likely to impede war effoit. He asked whether the 
stopping of the Guru Gobind Singh Day procession in Sargodha and the airest of 
V connection were in conformity with that assurance. Had the 

Home Member abdicated his position as member in charge of Law and Older in 
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India ? Otherwise why was the Defence of India Act being used against every form 
of activity ? Ihe Punjab Government, he said, had issued a communique under 
that Act banning all processions* Did that not amount to curbing all political 
activity in the Province 7 8ardar Sant Singh also commented on the speech 
recently made by Sir Douglas Young m Lyallpnr, and proceeded to allege that 
Sir Douglas on December 9 issued an order that Indian Judges should no longer 
try cases under the Defence of India Act. Indian Judges, both Hindu and 
Muslim, resisted this order with all their might and after a good deal of 
correspondence, the matter was going upto His Majesty the King. Bardar Sant 
Singh said that the Leader of the House, if he liked, could go down to Lyallpur 
and make enquiiies to satisfy himself of the truth of nis statements. The speaker 
added that the piesent lelations between Sir Douglas Young and Indian Judges 
were so bad that theie was a complete boycott, lie asserted that the Defence of 
India Act was being used to suppiess legitimate religious activities also , and the 
Sikhs had taken the strongest possible exception to this through the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Committee. He demanded the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Defence of India Act. He was so sure of his ground that 
he was prepaied to accept the verdict of a Committee, composed of a majonty of 
ofScials and presided over by an oMcial, 

Dr. i?. D. Dalai ref ei red to the heavy expenditure on detenus and said that 
the expenditure could be saved by ending the political deadlock. He was suggesting 
methods of solving the deadlock, when the Assembly adjourned till March 14. 

14fh. MARCH '—In the Assembly to-day, the second day of the general dis- 
cussion on the Budget, Mi. Navalrai said that the doubling of the duty on. 
matches would operate harshly on the cottage industry. The Government, in fact, 
recognised this when m 1934 they allowed a rebate to the cottage industry on the 
onginal rate of excise duty. He suggested that as the excise du^ was being doubl- 
ed, the rate of rebate should also be doubled. He urged the Central Government 
to use their powers of supervision to see that the Provincial Governments enforced 
the Defence of India Rules m the proper spirit. 

Mr. Mahomed Azhar Ah advocated the flotation of internal loans to finance 
war expendituie and said that India was capable of giving lavishly. At the same 
time he asked highly paid officials to forego a great part of their emoluments. Re- 
tienchment and economy, he said, should be the two principal governing policies 
at a time like the present He dwelt at length on the treaty relations of His 
Majesty’s Government with Oudh and declared that the British Government had no 
Tight to throw the burden of further taxation on the people of Oudh. The Viceroy, 
be asserted, was incompetent to legislate for Oudh or impose taxation on that 
temtoiy. “The fact,” he said, “is that I represent the Province of Oudh”. 

Mr. GwtU visualised a possible unfavourable trade balance after the present 
war was over and suggested one remedy, namely, a service of highly trained Trade 
Commissioners. India in the past, Mr Gwilt went on, had appointed Trade Oom- 
missioneiB at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, and Mombasa and was 
appointing them in Australia and South Ameiica. But the meie appointment of 
Tiade Commissioneis would not be sufficient. He suggested that India should set 
a standard of Trade Commissioneis not fieqiiently to be found, tliose with a 
thorough grounding in the inteipretation of economic data and a capacity to under- 
stand businessmen, their methods and the pioblems which faced them. They should 
also be students who bad adequate training in economics, a knowledge of one 
European language other than English, and Accountancy. He asked what machi- 
nery existed for co-ordinating the work of Trade Commissioners already in 
existence. 

Mr. Nauman, raising the question of Muslim gnevances in the matter of 
representation m the Services, stiongly urged that not only should the 25 per cent 
reservation be maintained as regards personnel, but care should be taken to see that 
the percentage was maintained as regards the emoluments given to them. He 
complained that in the matter of promotion Musiims bad not received a fair deal 
and he wanted to know what was the reason for the small number of Muesalmans 
in the top posts Was it that inefficient Muslims were recruited, or was it that 
there was some defect in the administiation which stood m the way of Muslims 7 
After asserting that the political deadlock in the country was not the responsibility 
of the Muslim League, Mr. JNauman went on to declare that no sacrifice bad been 
made by the I. 0 S. which was the steel frame. They should have imposed a 
cut on then salaries. 
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Maulam Zafar Alt said that the deadlock *in the countiy was a greater 
calamity than the war in Europe. To a certain extent, it was eoiiect to accuse the 
Biitisb Government of having created the deadlock, but the chief shaie of the 
blame attached to us The story of our differences was a painfnl one, he went 
on. It reminded him of the stoiy of two biotheis, who had been left a magnificent 
mansion to divide between themselves. The eldei biother, who had the characteiistie 
idiosynciacies of Mahatma Gandhi, said to the youngei, who was somewhat like 
Mr. Jinnah (Langhter), “From the flooi to the top of the house is mine, and from 
the top of the house to the highest heaven is yours ” (More Laughter.) The scheme 
of Pakistan, he pioceedei was a plain and simple one It is the only remedy for 
India’s tioubles. When the Muslims saw what was happening in Orissa. United 
Provinces, Bihar and other Provinces, m which the Oongiesa had the upper hand, 
they came to the conclusion that theie was no hope for them so long as there 
was an irresponsible Centre and under that Provinces m which the interests of 
minorities went unprotected. 

151Ii, MARCH t—Maulana Zafaratt, resuming his speech to-day, gave a lengthy 
exposition of the ideas underlying Pakistan and said that what Muslims wanted was 
a region in which they could develop spiritually, mentally and morally, unhampered 
by laws which were fundamentally opposed to Islamic conceptions. The Sharda 
Act and the law of limitation ' were, he said, two examples of un-Ialamio laws. 
Under the latter law, a mosque which was in a non-Muslim’s ^ possession for 
twelve years became the property of the non-Muslim. Bhahidganj, he said, was 
dismantled under the protection of British bayonets, but under God’s law of 
compensation a thousand churches, he lead the other day, had been destioyed by 
those "scientific savages”, the Nazis, The British, he hoped, would now appre- 
ciate the state of mind of the Muslims when their mosques were pulled down. 
MusUms, nevertheless, did not want to embarrass the Biitish Government in their 
present calamity and they were, therefore, prepared to postpone the lealisation of 
their object of Pakistan till the war was over. Befeiiing to the iPmance Bill, 
he said that if the Congiess weie in the House, Hindus and Muslims would have 
joined hands and made an effective demonstiation against the Bill. 

Sir ff, P, Mody in a racy and vigoious speech lasting about half an hour, 
covered a great number of financial and political questions. He said that the 
Finance Member’s transaction relating to the repatriation of the steiling debt 
deserved to be commended ( cheers ), but he asked for infoimation whether this 
was the nght time for lepatnating the debt on such a heavy scale and whether the 
transaction could not have been done earlier with gieatei advantage to the country. 
(“Hear, hear”) Sii Homi went on to express the opinion that direct taxation could 
not go much further , the country had had a great deal more of direct taxation 
than indirect during the last few years, and that process could not go on endlessly. 
He accused the Government and many m the Legislature also of lack of '*cleai-cut 
courage” to face the political issues bound up with the question of tapping those 
vast fields of indiiect taxation at present left untapped. He commented on the 
"unhappy spectacle” of most of the moneys laised in the provinces and m the 
Centre being devoted to objects which did not pioraote the moral and material 
strength of the country. Whatever the necessity for militaiy oi civil expenditure, 
only an inadequate snare of the revenues was being devoted to nation -building 
activities. While taxation incieased, the moral and material position of the countiy 
did not impiove part passu* Referring to the duty on artificial silk yarn, he said 
there were thousands of power and handlooms in this countiy which would be 
affected by the increase without earning a corresponding benefit If the duty was 
merely for revenue purposes, then let the Finance Membei halve the increase, put 
one wna on yarn and an additional anna on impoits of artificial silk fabiics. It 
would yield the same return and an industry which was widespread in the country 
would be protected. Sir Homi said he did not cavil at the inciease m the excess 
profits tax, but he wanted the Finance Member to take steps to see that in no case 
were nrofits taxed which did not arise out of the wai, whetbei diiectly oi indirect- 
ly. He felt that in spite of many safeguaids introduced in the E B. T. Act many 
loop^hmes had been left and he wanted instructions to be issued that in no case 
in which a concern’s profits arose fiom causes unconnected with the war would an 
attempt be made to tax those profits simply because they happened to be in excess 
OI those of the standard period. Sir Homi Mody said that if the Finance Member 
was going^ to lay his bands on profits not arising from the war 
It was an immoral taxation. He quite realised the difficulty of distinguishing the 
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two setB of profits, but it was feasible to establish the distinction and so long as 
the principle was recognised that it was war profits which were to be taxed, the 
Central Board of Bevenue had resources to find out what were war profits and 
what were not* As regards the yield fiom the tax, he had once ofiered to under- 
write the whole of it for Bs. 3 croies ; but that was not accepted. He was now pre- 
paied to underwrite it for six ciores and eyen nine croies (Laughter). As regards the 
matches duty he said that if it had been fixed at twelve annas, then boxes containing 
forty stick,— which compiised the bulk of those sold commonly,-— could be sold 
at two for three quarters of anna But if the Finance Member insisted on the 
duty, of full one rupee, he should airange, in consultation with the trade, that 
different units might be evolved so that the consumer who bought one or two 
boxes at a time might not be unduly nenalised 

Di. P* K Saner jee suggested that a fifty-five ratio would be the correct 
division between the burden on the present generation and the burden on posterity 
for financing war expenditure. He welcomed Government’s decision with legard 
to repatriation of a substantial part of the country’s external obligations , but he 
declared that the decision was not ainved at in order to help India but was bene- 
ficial to India only incidentally. 

Mr, Hooaatnbkat Laljt referred to the argument that the larger the Govern- 
ment expenditure the greater the national income and taxable capacity of the people. 
He said that that might be true of otbei coun tires but not of India where a large 
propoition of the Government expenditure wa8_ taken out of the eountiy by British 
employees of the Government and also by British and other foreign commercial 
interests. Mi. Hoosainbhai Lal]i criticized the Government’s policy relating to the 
export trade He said that a Japanese got every facility to export articles from 
India to his country, but an Indian had to depend on British banks to finance him, 
on foreign ships to carry his products, and on foreign insurance companies to 
insure his goods. “After the last war, the British became agents of German ship- 
ping companies and of German insurance and banking films. 1 want to know 
whether the same thing will happen after this war ” He then referred to the 
Swedish match combine in India He said that the moment protection was given 
to the match industry, the foreiguei came out to India with his factories and 
succeeded m cutting down all Indian competition. To-day, he controlled the match 
indnstry in India and had taken steps to see that no match machinery was eold 
to Indians. He got all the advantage of protection, designed to promote Indian 
industry in the interests of India. If the Government could run the Bail ways, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Deparment and salt and opium works, why not the match 
industry which alone, he estimated, would bnng in Bs. crores per year. In 
this connexion he stressed the need for controlling profiteering in matches. 

Ml Ohulam Bhtk Natrangt speaking on the census operations, referred to the 
debate in the House on the cut motion on the subject and expressed surprise that 
the Government did not give any assurance that tliey would in a spirit of aerious- 
nesB and responsibility, look into the complaints made in the course of the debate. 
Instead of any such assurance, the House was treated by the Government spokes- 
man to a most edifying homily on the great demonstration of public spirit India 
had made on the occasion of the census. Mr. Nairang went on to refer to a letter 
received from the Fiemiei of Bengal alleging that foi months past an extensive 
and intensive campaign had been carried on to spread the impression that &e 
census was for the purpose of recruiting every able-bodied male foi the war. 
Moslems being illiterate, were leluctant in many cases to give particulars to 
the census enumerators The result, he said, was that the figures of Moslems had 
been deflated by a million and a half while the Hindu figures had been inflated 
by about 2(X),0(X) in Calcutta alone. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 

17th MARCH '—Sir Cowasji Jehangtv fuither elaborated the arguments m 
favour of borrowing to meet the deficit He gave a number of figures to piove 
that the amount of the deficit met fiom loans in England was 116 per cent of the 
levenue as compared to the corresponding figure in India of 71 ^r cent of the 
revenue. Thus, the deficit met from loans in England was fourteen times that m 
India The comparative result was that while in England the Defence Budget had 
risen eight times more than m India, the deficit financed out of loans was fourteen 
times more in England than in India. India was thus paying out of loans for her 
war effort 44 pei cent less than England. Sir Cowasji quoted further figures and 
pomted out that the Government’s cash balance with the Beserve Bank on March 
31, 1940, was Bs. 20,25 croies, which rose on Febiuary 28, 1941 to Bs 32,5 crores. 
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This was a rise of Es. 12.25 crores. Thus Rs. 8,33 crores utilised to replace 
Treasury Bills plus Es. 1225 crores, being the extra cash balance, making Rs 20.58 
crores, must have been the result of excess boirowing. There must, he said, be 
some explanation how the Government meant to utilise all this money outside war 
expenditure* when at the same time it insisted on extia taxation. He contended 
that extra taxation was not necessary. Goveinment had the money to pay the 
whole of the dehcit of Es. 20 crores It was rashly contended that meeting more 
af the deficits out of loans would only be postponing the evil day. It was admitted 
that some poitioa of the deficit must be met from loans. To that extent the 
postponement of the evil day was agreed to. It was only a question of the propor- 
tion between loans and taxation. He contended it was not postponing the evil 
day, but it was certainly spieadmg the buiden ovei two or more geneiations instead 
of making the piesent geoeiation bear the whole buiden. In a war like this 
anybody who contended that the piesent generation should bear the whole buiden 
must be out of bis senses. 

Sir Ramswamt Mudahar, Oommeice Member, m a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, made a nnmbei of announcements Among these weie a proposal to 
set up a central advisory committee on sugar, an inter-depaitmental committee 
to plan the readjustment of industries and inaastiial labour to meet conditions 
which must come with the restoration of peace ; a small committee to suivey the 
situation witb legard to gaps in the induetiial fabiic and lepoit to Government 
from month to month ; machinery to examine duiing the period of protection 
whether the progress of protected industiies was in accordance with the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations and whethei any revision of the quantum of piotection, 
dther in the upward or in the downwaid direction, was necessary. 
He also said he was prepaied to examine whether it was possible to turn Indian 
Trade CommiBsioners m different parts of the woild into a self contained seivice, 
so that their expeiience might not be flittered away. He uttered a note of warning 
against industries, protected or otheiwise, frittering away then resoiiices now, ana 
asseited that all the resources which they could accumulate now would be necessary 
to meet post-war conditions and if it was found that industries had not dispensed 
their profits wisely now, no Goveinment would be justified in giving them help, if 
they were In difiiculties after the war He appealed to industiial magnates to 
contiibute libeially to the funds of the Scientific and Industiial Research Boaid 
and said he was prepared to open a fund for the purpose. Replying to ciitics of 
the Meek-Oregory Mission to the United States, the Commeice Member explained 
that on the information given by the Mission about Ameiica's plan to build up 
stock piles of mica, an agreement had been enteied into between India and the 
United States whereby very large quantities of mica would be sent from India to 
America. On that one commodity, the expenses of the Mission had been met a 
thousand-fold, said the Commerce Member, 

Ihe Commeree Member began by uttering a note of warning against slogans, 
such as “Industrialise or perish,” which he said embodied an extremism of thought. 
He commended the wisdom of those who adopted the policy of discriminating 
protection for key industries but, he said, protection and yet moie protection was 
not the panacea for all the country's economic ills, nor was the slogan of economic 
national self-BufBcieDcy to be blindly adopted It must be remembered that other 
countries also might nave the same slogan and it was the puisuit of this ideal of 
self-sufficiency that had biought on the war Fiuther, industiial nations dunng 
the last ten yeais had suddenly found deficiencies in then agiicultuie and had 
started on a policy of agricultural development while agricultmal countiies had 
started on the path of industrialisation. But at the end of the wai there would 
be other forces at work, a more chastened fiame of mind would prevail and he 
believed that the call would come to India to make a contribution to the world 
effort that would be made for a greater and moie scientific adjustment of the 
resources of the different parts of the woild. For that we must piepare ourselves, 
M said. A balanced adjustment between agriculture and industry snould be brought. 
He was against the extieme nationalism that insisted that eveijthing possible 
should be mode in India and that trade should be made in India and that trade 
should be crried on on a system of one-way traffic. If India’s agricultural products 
should find a market outside India— as they must even after all the industiialisation 
posBible— that market could not be found unless we were prepared to allow room for 
imported commodities. This was a point which was apt to be lost sight of and it 
was necessary to give a warning against the principle that we should industrialise 
m this country, jffl,ying little r^ard to the agiicultural pioducts which must find a 
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market abroad. Proceeding to refer to the problem of export of surplus raw pro- 
ducts, the Oommerce Member said, he was happy to state that with refetence to 
several commodities the problem of disposal was not as serious as he had once 
thought. Thanks to the woik of the Supply and the Defence Departments, more 
and more raw pioducts were being consumed in the country. He leferied in this 
connection particularly to wheat, cotton and rice. Alluding to sugar, be said that 
practically all the Governments had now accepted the pnnciple that a flat rate 
should be paid to onltivators duiing the whole season, and a bonus should be paid 
on the basis of proflts actually deiived by the industrialist from the sale of sugar. 
All the replies fiom the interests concerned had not yet been received legaiding 
the proposal to foim a Central Advisory Sugar Committee; but he hoped that such 
a committee would be formed The idea was to have a body predominantly consis- 
ting of representatives of provincial and states' governments with a small representa- 
tion for sugar-cane producers and the mill industry. The Oommeice Department, he 
went on. had been senously thinking of the problem of the essential difference between 

S roduction in peace time and production in war time and of the certainty that imme- 
lately peace came, all the industries atttuned to war purposes must readjust themselves, 
and a large nnmbei of technical men in the indiistiies would be thrown out of employ- 
ment Flans must be made now to meet that situation. In the Oommerce Department, 
the economic Adviser to the Government of India had been at work for some 
months on the possibilities of readjusting industries and industiial labour and it 
was tbo Oommeice Membei’s hope that examination on a wider scale than at 
present would shortly be taken m hand by means of an inter-depaitmental com- 
mittee. He also hoped that that committee would get the benefit of the knowledge 
and advice of mdustrial magnates in connection with the preparation of the plan 
for the future 

It had been suggested that the Government’s expenditure on Public Woiks 
might not be undertaken now when technical labour was abundantly employed 
otherwise, but that such expenditure then might assist m the solution of the prob- 
lem of surplus technical peisonnel. It might also be that private mdmdaala could 
help by postponing then building schemes till after the war, so that they could 
benefit by the availability of trained technical men. The Oommeice Member made 
it clear that whatever their plan now was it would requiie constant re-examination. 
There was nothing static about it. It was true that at present theie were gaps in 
the industiial development. The instance has been mentioned of the absence of 
the production of eyelets and shoelaces to complete the boot-makmg industry. 
He had been thinking over the problem and had been considering whether the 
time had not come when a kind of survey might not be made to find out the 
gaps caused by the absence of small industries, as a result of which big industries 
got thiowii out of gear. The Roger Oommission had made a survey of the indus- 
tiial position, aud he was having the question examined whether it was necessary 
to have a small committee to survey the situation and report to the Goveinment 
fiom mouth to month instead of having an elaborate survey, 

Befeiring to the suggestion made for the setting up of machinery for biinj^ng 
about taiifi refoim, which was more speedy in its work than the Taiiff Board, 
the Commerce Member said he would examine the question later. The suggestion 
had also been made that while protection was granted by Government on the 
recommendation of a Tariff Boaid, theie was no machineiy to examine duiing the 
period of protection whether the industry concerned was carrying on according to 
the recommendations of the Board and whether any change in the qnantnm of 
protection was called for. He was prepared to have that question examined at the 
proper time He went on to mention a number of small induatiies which had 
come into existence on account of the war, such as, drugs and chemicals— more 
than seventy per cent of India’s reqmiements were being produced m the country — 
the manufactuie of surgical instruments, boots, and shoes, and canning. 

Giving a word of caution to indiistnalists, the Commerce Member said that 
while industry had found opportunities of expansion which weie not there before 
the war, there was a responsibility resting on industry and industrialists to look 
to the future If they flittered away their resoarces now, they would find themselves 
in a difficult position after the war, whatever the Government then in power 

Aftei the war, the position would be such that the starving millions in 
Europe would find it necessary to get most of our new raw products and the 
Bufferings of the agriculturist now would to some extent be then compensated ; 
but exactly the contrary would be the case with regard to manufactured goods. 
Released fiom the war effort, the industries would turn out cheap goods whii^ 
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would invade our markets. Our industrialists must therefore have something to 
fall bock upon at that time, and all the resources they could accumulate now 
would be necessary for them. , ^ ^ ^ 

Sir F, E, James was glad that the Government of India were appointing 
overseas representatives in several countries. He hoped that the question of appoin- 
ting such representatives in Ceylon, Burma and Malaya would not be overlooked. 
There were already India’s representatives in these countries but their duties were 
circumscribed to dealing with questions of population. ^ He suggested that their 
functions might be widened to include all matters relating to trade and commerce. 
Sir Frederick said that some people had thought that the speeches of the members 
of the European Group had not been marked by criticism ot the Finance Member’s 
proposals. Some had suggested that Mr. Chapman-Mortimer had almost acted as 
a Parlimentary Secretary to the Finance Blember in defending his case. Sir 
Frederick said that there was justification for that because the Finance Member’s 
case was a good one. But there was in the European community a note which had 
not been given full expression to. That was the problem of private and public 
expenditure. They realised that it was extremely difficult for a secular government 
to give a satisfactory lead in the matter of private expendituie, But their demand 
related not only to private expenditure but also to public expenditure — expenditure 
concerning not only the Central Government on matters directly connected with 
war, but also the expenditure of the provincial governments and of those authorities 
which were functioning without legislative control or scrutiny. 

The speaker prefeired taxation to loan for financing, “If loans reach more 
than a certain proportion of the revenues which are required for the prosecution of 
the war,” he said, “then in my view, the finances of India being as they are to-day, 
a distinct injustice would be done to the future. That is why I should like perso- 
nally to see for greater reliance on taxation for war purposes. But in order to 
understand the policy of the Finance Member, the House must appreciate the 
political background.” Eeferring to the present political situation, Sir Frederick 
said : To-day the policies of the major political parties are aiming or have already 
aimed a vital blow at the settled policy of successive Biitish Governments for the 
last twenty-five years with regaid to India. What is that settled policy ? First 
of all, the achievement of the organic and constitutional unity of India as a 
whole ; secondly, the establishment in this country of representative institutioiis on 
a democratic basis.” The House at this stage adjourned. 


18th. MARCH Resuming his unfinished speech to-day Sir Frederick James 
referred to the observations made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the recent Bombay 
Conference and to his suggestion that for the solution of India’s difficulties 
there should be peisonal contact between representatives of Britain and India, 
and said that such contact between representatives of Britain and India was 
necessary. That contact should be made not in India but in England. The 
Government of India should, the speaker said, send someone with undoubted 
authority, patriotism and integrity and^ with a capacity for presenting an objective 
view of the country and at the same time enjoying confidence of the British people. 
Such a peison was the Leader of the House. In the meantime as long as the dead- 
lock continued, it was the duty of all to carry on, seizing every opportunity to guide 
and to educate Indian public opinion. It was possible to mobilize a surprising 
amount of support eren for the present Executive, 'Ihe Commander -in-Ohief by 
his speeches and imaginative touches within a short time had won for himself and 
his department a remarkable degree of support and interest. 

Sir Ztauddzn Ahmed added his own slogan to the many that he said had been 
referred to by earlier speakers, such as “why pay debts during the war ?” and 
why not meet the entire deficit by a loan ?” His slogan was “ae should pay what 
we can pay i the balance be left to future generations. He referred to the difficulty 
of maintaining a proper proportion between taxation and borrowing, and said that 
if the war expenditure continued to increase, the proportion of borrowing would 
also increase, _ But it must be remembered that as Government expenditure inorea- 
sed the national income also increased and within the taxable capacity of the 
people Sir Ziauddin added that an attempt should be made to determine the maxi- 
muin taxable capacity of the country. He pointed out that in determining this it 
must be _ borne in miiid that, in addition to all the taxes being paid, there was in 
luaia an invisible tax, that is to say the expenditure incurred by every employed 
man in ludia lu supporting a number of unemployed relations. This was a form 
ot tax unknown m European countries. He referred to an estimate which put the 
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burden of this tax in India at between five and ten annas in the rupee. The speaker 
alluded to the Commerce Member’s defence of the Meek -Gregory Eeport, and said 
any person of commonsense would have known that a country embaiking on a 
programme of increased munitions production would require mica. Sir 2iauddin 
maintained that it was not necessary to send a mission to America to f nd this out. 

Sir Ziauddin advocated an excise duty on textile and iron and steel industries 
which, he said, were at present in a prosperous state and could therefore easily bear 
the burden. Emphasizing the importance of fixing prices of staple commodities, the 
speaker suggested that wider powers in this matter should be given to local authori- 
ties and district magistrates. He also suggested that where cotton dealers made more 
than, say 25 per cent profit, over the prices paid by them to the cultivators, steps 
should be taken to see that the excess profit was utilized to stabilizing prices. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 20th* 

20th, MARCH By 46 votes to 28 the Assembly to-day passed the motion to 
take the Finance Bill into consideration* The Moslem League and the Congress 
Nationalists voted against the motion. During the debate on the motion, 
Sir Henry Gidney protested against what he alleged to be the sudden stoppage of 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians to the Postal Department. He said that m 1925 he 
led a deputation to the Secretaiy of State and in 1928 received the reply that the 
reduction of Anglo-Indian peisonnel from the Postal Department would be gradual. 
Instead of implementing that promise the Government of India had completely 
stopped their recruitment. Why should such a step be taken against a community 
that had served the department loyally, he asked. By their action he said, the 
Government had violated Section 242 of the Government of India Act, He said 
that after the war he would take the matter to the Federal Court if the Govern- 
ment did not take action at an early date to remove the ‘‘injustice.” 

Sir Raza Ali suggested that the Commerce Member 'should immediately settle 
down to the tackling of the problems of post-war industries* In the course of his 
speech the Commerce Member had used the term “key industiies” but had not 
mentioned which industries he considered ‘key industries.” Sir Raza Ali said that 
the match industry continued to enjoy protection, but four-fifths of it was control- 
led by foreign capital. He also asked why a duty of 10 per cent should be imposed 
on tubes and tyres without imposing a countervailing duty on their imports. Giving 
his personal views on the piesent political deadlock. Sir Raza Ali made two 
suggestions. First, he wanted the establishment in London of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee with representatives of the Congress, the Moslem League, the 
Indian States and the Government of India, along with representatives of other 
Commonwealth countries, the Congress and Moslem League members to be nomi- 
nated by their respective bodies. Secondly, he urged the setting up in India of a 
Defence Advisory Committee with repiesentatives of the Assembly and nominees 
of Indian States with the object of assisting the Cominander-in-Chief in the con- 
duct of the war. 

Syed Murtaza Sahib complained against the reduction in the expenditure on 
the Pilgrim Department from about Rs. 30,000 a year to about Rs, 12,000 and con- 
trasted this with the fact that Es. 38 lakhs was neing spent on the Ecclesiastical 
Department, which was a non-votable subject. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan explained why the Moslem League had decided 
to oppose the Finance Bill* Proceeding, he said that after the largest party had 
retired from the House, the Goveinment with the help of the nominated officials and 
non-officials and with the obliging and ready support of the European Group had 
carried everything they wanted to carry. The House knew that even if the Opposi- 
tion had been able to throw out the Finance Bill, the Government would have 
drawn on their reserve powers and would have certified the measure. Under the 
constitution, the only method of protest they could select was the refusal of supplies 
before their grievances had been redressed. The speaker said that the Moslem 
League had not tiled to embarrass the British Government nor hinder their wax 
effort. “If we had wanted to do so, we could have demanded the immediate 
granting of Pakistan. Our attitude could not be called that of bargaining or of 
taking advantage of Biitain’s difficulty. 'VYhat we said was that it was difficult to 
create the right type of atmosphere and make the people feel that it was their war, 
unless and until the representatives of the principal political parties had a real share 
in the administration of the countiy. This will be evident from the Bombay resolu- 
tion of the League. We then said that war committees were not sufficient tor asso- 
ciating people with the war effort and yesterday Sir Horn! Mody endorsed our view”* 
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M a rXctiorin the scale of Government activity ; in other woids, y^ cut some 
go a reuucHuu lu uuo declared was not a time of that kind. Now, when 

Branches of the trees. This he cigiarea. was widening, the 

wir^IoiCS ofretrerhment^^^^^^^ was put of place/ What, however 

was intended was economy in the day-to-day administration of Government, and 
^th ^KeeXely agreed that it was the duty of the Government 

and It was his duty^ to see that the activities which Gov eminent must undertake 
at this time were carried out with the maximum regard for economy* He h^ 

what endeavours had been made in the sphere of 
anT\r\\v tn secure the maximum economy concurrently with the execution of the 
di-^ies of that Department. To prove that over a large field of con ti acts placed by 
the Supply Department or with the assistance of that Department were 
as to leave scope for excess profits. He mentioned that he had received suggestion 
from more than one firm completely engaged in war contracts that 
i rofits tax should be placed at 100 per cent.^ This was an extraordinary thing and 
he later discovered that these firms had their full capacity booked up by 
ment at prices which would not leave them liable to excess profits tax (laughter) 
fnd these to^^ ^^2 were taking their cm! 

and non-war business and making handsome profits paid 

regards the auestion of how the Finance Department bad equipped itself to bear 
the ffieater burden of controlling expenditure now, the Finance Member gave 
fiaures of the increase in the staff in the Military Finance Department, the Militwy 
Accounts Department and the Controller of Supply Accounts, the increases 
from 60 to 20Q per cent. He assured the House that Government had 
importance of equipping themselves to carry out the additional 
upon them by the greater volume of expenditure and the greater number of 
in which such^expenditure arose. Another aspect of economy 

question raised as to whether those provinces which found themselves in a Position to 
do BO, should not be asked to undertake a larger s^ie of certain war activities sjich as 
air raid precautions and civic guards. The Finance Member referre^^ 
ISfiemeyer Award and the amendment of it and said U was still the Position that 
the Central Government was a good deal worse off and fajed a ^ore difScult 
position than it would, of course, if war had not broken out. While he had a year 
ago felt it proper to undertake certain liabilities occurring in the provinces 
were not, stric&y within the orbit of defence but belonged rather to the sphere of 
passive preparations to be taken by local Governments, he now 
reasonable to approach the provinces with a request that they should take a larger 
share of these liabilities, and he felt that the response from the provinces would not 
be unreasonable. Most of the provinces now found themselves comparatively 
well off, 

Ba-h ok Sagotra Marriage Bill 


21st MARCH The Hindu rule of Law prohibiting marriage between two 
persons of the some gotra (spiritual ancestry) and between persons belonging to 
different sub-divisions of the same caste was sought to be removed by a Bill w hi cm 
Mr. Grotuid Deshmnkh moved reference to Select Committee in the AsBemDiy to-uay. 
Mr Desbmukh explained that the rule had become archaic and did not 
any eugenic purpose ; it did not prevail among the Sudras and was mociined by 
custom among certain sections of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. The ban was oiten 
circumvented by getting the girl adopted by someone of a different gotra ; but there 
was no legal adoption of a girl under the Hindu Law. Legislaticjn removing me 
ban had been passed in Baroda and Indore States. Marriages between persopa 
belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste, though not legally prohibited, 
were rare, because of the general belief that they were not lawful A solution or 
the two sets of difficulties, said Mr. Deshmukh, was civil marriage, but mnny had 
conscientious objection to such civil marriage. Hence the Bill. He suggested that 
this measure also might be included among those which had been referred to the 
Committee presided over by Sir j5. N. Bau» 
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Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving circulation of the Bill, observed 
that the measure was not only possibly controversial, but would profoundly affect 
Hindu social life and the structure ot Hindu Law. It dealt with an item on the 
Concurrent Legislative List, and it had been the rule when legislating in that field 
that public opinion should be called in before the House dealt with the Bill. He 
was not averse to consulting Sii B. N. Kau with legaid to the question of including 
it among the gioup of measures referred to him, but in the Home Member^s view 
this Bill did not deal with the same principle as the others did. The House agreed 
to the circulation of the Bill 

COMFOETS FOR HAJ PILGRIMS 

Increased space for each pilgrim on any ship engaged in carrying Ha} pilgrims 
is to be provided and marked off under the provisions of Shaikh Fazhhaq Piracha^s 
Bill which was passed by the Assembly this moining, Syed G. B, Nairang^ Liwan 
Lalchand Navalrai^ Maulvi Abdul Ghani and Sir Abdulla Haroon supported the 
Bill as reported upon by the select committee and expressed the view that pilgrims 
would not seriously object to any slight increase in fares in return for the additional 
comfort which would result from gi eater space and separate marking of space. 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai and Maulvi Abdul Ghani felt that competition between 
the shipping companies concerned would prevent any rise in fares. Mr. J, D, Boyle, 
European Group, said he was glad that this point of view had been recognized by 
the supporters of the measure, namely, that marking of space for pilgrims would 
limit the carrying capacity of ships and was bound to result in an increase in the 
fares. Mr. J. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, said that the Government had decided 
to remain neutral on the Bill. He felt that the effect of the Bill might not be 
beneficial to the pilgrim public. He also announced that the Bill could not be 
enforced during the period of the war. 

Debate oisr the Finance Bill (cond.) 

22nd. MARCH During the discussion of the clauses of the Finance Bill 
this morning, Dr. P. N, Banerjee sought the doubling of the amount of the 
rebate allowed to the cottage match industry since 1934. He said this was only 
reasonable in view of the decision to double the duty on matches. His suggestion 
would not result in any substantial loss of revenue, because the quantity of 
matches produced by the cottage industry was very small. 

Mr. L D. Boyle, opposing, quoted the Tariff Board’s observation that the 
manufacture of matches organised as a cottage industry had hardly any future ; and 
that the dangerous character of the materials used in it made it unfit to be a cottage 
industiy. He also said the industry hardly deserved to be called a cottage industry ; 
the wages were wretched, the conditions of work were wretched and the match pro- 
duced were also wretched. These matches, he said, could safely be struck within 
the Assembly Chamber without danger of a breach of the rules ; for they would 
not light (Laughter). He had himself tried it. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Laljee, speaking as one who had once been engaged in the 
industry, strongly defended the cottage industry, which (he said) served to give 
the poor villagers employment and saved them from starvation. The cottage indus- 
try had been there for the last ten years and could not have survived if the 
matches produced by it were not saleable. He knew of matches produced by the 
most up-to-date machinery becoming damp and failing to light. 

Sir Jeremy Batsman said that the amendment would have appealed to him if he 
had not taken some care to enquire into the conditions in which the cottage 
industry operated. Any subsidy for the cottage industry, he said, must be related 
to the cost of producing matches and not to the duty levied. He was also con- 
vinced that any money given would not find its way to the poor workers but to a 
class who did not deserve it. The amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Bannerjee and Babu Batjnath Bajona tried to secure a reduction in the 
Income-tax and Excess Piofits Tax surcharges but failed, as also Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrat m his efforts to reduce the postal charges, All the clauses were passed 
without an amendment. 

During the third reading, Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury, who had com- 
plained of having been denied an opportunity to speak on the first reading, was 
cheered when he rose. He said that since the last Finance Bill was rejected, 
nothing had happened to make the House change its attitude. Neither the Viceroy 
nor the Secretary of State had done anything to induce the House to change its 
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introduced as a war measure had continued after the war. The super-tax imposed 
during the last war was an instance. There was the suspicion that the taxation 
now imposed would also continue for ever. After Mr. Qhaudhury, one or two other 
members wanted to speak, but the Leader of the House reminded the members of 
the agreement among the parties not to make any speeches during the third 
reading and of the President’s statement that he would see to it that that agreement 
was carried out Closure was, therefore, moved and accepted and the House divided 
on the motion that the Bill be passed. The Bill was passed by 40 votes to 19. 
The Muslim League and the Congress Nationalist Parties voted against the Bill. 
Six P. Mody and Sir Cowasjt Jehangir did not vote. 

Duty on Tyres & Tubes Bill 

During the discussion on the Bill to levy an excise duty on tyres and tubes, 
the Finance Member aDnounced that he contemplated that if it was possible to do 
so administratively, tyres for bullock carts would be exempted flora the duty. 

Tyres for bullock carts, Sir Jeremy Baisman said, represented an innovation, 
which must be encouraged by every means possible because of the beneficial effect 
on roads and on the animals. For that reason, he was prepared to make eveiy 
effort to prevent any increase of the price in the case of tyres used for these 
carts. (Laughter.) 

In reply to the argument put forward by Sir Homi Mody and Sir Baza Alt in 
favour of an equivalent import duty, Sir Jeremy Baisman pointed out that without 
a proper examination of the position of the industry, an equivalent import duty 
could not be levied, as it would have a protective effect. He declared he was 
satisfied that there was no necessity to increase the existing import duty in the 
present circumstances. Circumstances, he went on, might arise in which this 
industry might be able to establish a claim for protection, and in that case, the 
duty should be changed from a revenue to a protective duty and from that time 
onwards, it would be necessary to maintain a margin between the revenue duty 
and excise. Both the excise and the import duty on tyres and tubes at present 
were revenue duties, and he claimed he was entitled to fix them independently at 
the level most suitable for revenue purpose. 

Sir Baza Ah strongly urged that the conditions under which Indians were 
employed in the tyre factories established in India should be investigated, so as to 
prevent any discrimination between Indian and European employees. It was 
scandalous, he declared, that any such discrimination should be permitted, or that 
there should be no law m the country to enforce equality of treatment in this 
matter. Sir Jeremy Batsman explained that he had not enquired into the detailed 
constitution of these companies. Matters to which Sir Raza Ali had referred must 
come under examination if and when protective considerations came up. In 
answer to Babu Batjnath Bajoria^ the Finance Member said there were four 
tyre companies established in India and gave their names. The Bill was passed 
without an amendment. 


Excess Profits Tax Amend. Bill 


The House passed the Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
mainly to provide for the consequences of a change in the period of charge and 
the rate of the Excess Profits Tax. 


Iron & Steel Protection Bill 

Sir Bamcsimmi Mudahar ^ moved consideration of his Bill to continue for 
another year the protective duties on iron and steel manufactures, silver thread 
pd wire and sugar. The Commerce Member, referring to the iron and steel 
industry, observed that it was possible that this industry had, after all the years 
of protection it had enjoyed and after all the saciifices made by the consumer, 
might find itself in a position to stand on its legs, and the long period of protec- 
tion for the industry might either come to an end, or the quantum of protection, 
if at ali, might very mateiially be reduced. But the present was not the time to 
come to any settled conclusion on this question. Hence the decision to continue 
the status quo for another year. Further discussion was continued on Monday, 
me 24th* March when Sir Ztauddtn Ahmad moved its reference to a Select 
Committee which was rejected. The House passed the consideration motion, 
as also all the clauses of the Bill without a division. The Bill was passed without 
also the Bill to extend the period of the impart duty on wheat and 
wheat flour by another year. 
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Impoet Duty ok Beoken Pice 

The Commerce Member, moving that the second Tariff Bill be taken into 
consideration, referred to rice and said that, owing to the bad crop of rice, the 
Government had decided not to extend the import duty on broken rice this year* 
He, however, warned the rice trade not to take advantage of rice shortage by raising 
prices. If they did that, they would be makiug the chances of a future import duty 
on broken rice extremely slender. 

As for wheat, the Commerce Member reiterated what he had announced Jast 
year, namely, that the Government would carefully watch the prices of wheat and 
would not nesitate to remove or lower the quantum of import duty or take other 
steps to bring down the prices if they were satisfied that speculative tendencies 
were responsible for higher prices of wheat at any time during the year. The Bill 
was passed. 

Income Tax Teibunal 

During discussion on demands for supplementary grants, Messrs. Banner 
Maitra and Lalchand Navalrat sought infoimation relating to the composition of 
the Income-tax Tribunal. They enquired whether the recruitment to the Tribunal 
was made through the Public Service Commission, whether the persons selected 
were the best available in India and whether they had any experience of 
income-tax law. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Non-Recognition of Communal Unions 

25th. MAHGH By 48 votes to 17 , the Assembly rejected to-day Mr. H, M. 
AbduUaKs resolution, recommending “that the present discriminatory policy of the 
Government as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government 
employees should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees belonging to 
any one particular section or community should be officialy recognised.” 

Mr. P. Jl Griffiths, vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that the ex- 
tension of the principle of communalism to trade unionism was fraught with danger 
to organised labour in^ this country. Once the principle was accepted, it must 
spread to the general industrial sphere ; in fact, some of the speeches had made 
it abundantly clear that it was intended to be applied to all unions. As a member 
of a minority community he was bound to have s^^mpathy with the demands of 
another minority community for separate representation in various spheres of life as 
a form of protection, but in industrial and other spheres there were two criteria 
for considering the question of separate representation. Firstly, was there any 
conflict of interests between the minority and the majority communities with regard 
to any particular matters under discussion, and secondly, even if there was no 
conflict of interests, was it in fact the case that there was serious danger of discri- 
mination in practice being made against the minority ? Applying these two tests, 
be found there was no justification for the demand made in the resolution. There 
was, he declared, no difference between Hindus and Muslims in matters with which 
trade unions dealt, namely, wages, hours of work and amenities of life. 

Mr. Aney emphasised that the fundaraantal principles of all religious faiths 
were the same and so if a Christian or a Hindu or a Muslim lived up to the true 
tenets of his faith, he would be the ideal citizen. There was nothing special with 
regard to any particular faith ; but what had to be lemembered was that service 
unions were also a part of the big movement in the world to consolidate the work- 
ing classes ; and if anything done in India had the effect of introducing in that 
movement the communal or separatist spirit, it would be not only detrimental to 
the employees but to the wider world movement. The resolution “called upon the 
Government to take a reactionary step which they should not take the responsibility 
of accepting. He alluded to the fact that three members of the House, who bad 
experience of running trade unions, had spoken against the resolution. 

Mr. L. JT. Maitra vehemently opposed the resolution. He said that he bad 
never heard even a whisper of criticism against the policies of service unions even 
by those for whose benefit the resolution was sought to be passed. He assured Dr. 
Ziauddin that the service unions could not take up the question of prayers or meals, 
nor could these unions take up individual cases. Such eases could be ventilated 
in the Assembly. He challenged the statement that these unions were a close 
preserve of Hindus and gave instances in which Muslims were elected presidents 
of these unions. Mr. Azhar Alt and Sir Abdul Ealim Ghusnavi were presidents 
of unions whose members were predominantly Hindus. 

Sir Baza Ah explained that the main grievance of the Bluslim employees <d 
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the Government was that the Home Department Resolution dated 6th July 1934 
was not bein^ given effect to in letter and spirit, in regard to appointments, pro- 
motions and dismissals. Most of the Muslim Unions had been set up to concen- 
trate on such grievances* He was quite prepared to advice the Union, of which 
he was the President, to join a common union, provided an assurance was forth- 
coming from a responsible authority of the latter union that they would help 
their Muslim members to ensure that the resolution dated 6th July 1934 was pro- 
perly given effect* If the common union was not prepared to help the Muslim 
members, then surely, there was a conflict of interests, and therefore there was 
discrimination against the Muslims* That being so, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be just and act courageously by accepting the resolution under discussion* 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi declaied that he detested communal unions, but 
they could not shut their eyes to facts. The feeling among the Muslim employees 
was that by joining a common union their grievances could not be removed. 
That feeling was based on facts aud past experience. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, said that in considering their attitude, 
the Government had approached the question with an open mind, had endeavoured 
to give due weight to the feelings of those in favour of the lesolufcion ; and if he 
had to oppose it, it was only because, after a full consideration, the Government 
remained of the opinion they had previously held, that it was not either in the 
best interests of the employees themselves nor of the general public that communal 
unions should be given official resignation. 

Explaining the circumstances under which the Government agreed in 1920 to 
give recognition to Aasociations of Government servants, the Home Member said 
that it was agreed that these Associations could only be for the purpose of making 
representations on matters of common interest to a whole class of Government 
employees. On other matters, Government employees were able to submit indi- 
vidual memorials. The piinciples of recognition then adopted were that an Associa- 
tion should consist of a distinct class of Government employees and every 
Government employee of the same class must be eligible for membership of the 
Association, These conditions had remained unchanged ever since 1920 ; in 1932, 
these principles were reaffirmed. These, in his view, were sufficient to protect the 
interests of whole classes of Government servants as such, because where major 
issues were at stake, even the majority community would recognise that the 
solidarity of the Service or the Association was essential, and the Association could 
not afford to neglect the interests of any section of the members without detriment 
to the membership strength. 

Mr, Abdul Rashid Ohaudhury, supporting the resolution, declared that the 
present common trade unions were concerned with every other interest except that 
of Muslims. The House divided on the resolution and rejected it by 48 votes to 17, 

Profession Tax Bill 


27t1i. MARCH The House agreed to-day to circulation of Sii' Frederick James' 
Bill to limit to a maximum of Rs. 50 per anuiim the amount payable in respect of any 
person by way of tax on profession, trades, callings and employments. Sir Fredeiick 
James said that the_ Bill sought to remove what they in Madras felt to be an 
anomaly and an injustiee. After referring to the circumstances leading to the 
passing of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Act by Parliament, 
he said the new section added by the^ Amending Act, while continuing the right of 
provinces to impose a tax on piofessions, trades, callings and employments, limited 
the incidence of that tax in respect of any one person to a maximum of Rs. 50 
per annum, save in the case of those provinces in which a tax of this kind was 
levied at a higher rate prior to Blarch 31, 1939. In such cases exemption was 
granted from the operation of the limit of Rs. 50. The result was that whereas in 
most provinces taxes of this nature were limited to Rs. 50 maximum, in Madras 
Presidency maximum rate was an high as Rs. 1,000 per annum in the City of 
Madras and Rs* 550 per annum in the districts outside the City. 
t Raisman, moving that the Bill be circulated, said that a measure 

of this kind necessitated the survey of a number of existing taxes, and the taking 
of action to replace these taxes^ by alternative sources of revenue and, on that 
ground mone time must be given to all the Provincial Governments and local 
bodies affected to consider the possible^ effect of the measure and state their views 
upon It. As regards the general object of the mover, it was no secret that the 
Government of India had, for many years, discouraged this type of tax. He 
himself had pointed out the Provincial GovernmentB that they were erecting a 
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superstructure of local taxation on a foundation of doubtful validily, and that it 
was highly objectionable that the field of income-tax should be invaded in this 
surreptitious way. 

Sir Henry Sidney^ on behalf of the newly formed Independent Party, Mr. 
Aney and Syed Murtaza Saheb supported the motion, which was passed. 

Fedeeal Ootjrts Appeal Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee -Dr. Barter jee's Bill to simplify 
the procedure in appeals to the Federal Court. The mover said that the rules at 
present made applicable to appeals to the Federal Court were complex and dilatory 
and also expensive. They were suited to appeals to the Privy Council, situated 
6.000 miles away, but not to appeals to the Federal Court situated in India. He 
stressed the desirability of giving to the Federal Court full powers to regulate its 
own practice ^ and procedure under Section 214, Government of India Act, and 
quoted the opinions given in support of the suggestion by Sir Maurice Gwyer and 
the late Sir Shah Sulatman. JDr, Banerjee made it clear that the Bill made no 
attempt to extend in any way the Federal Court’s jurisdiction. 

Meek-Geegoby Mission 

29th. MARCH The Meek-Gregory Mission to America was strongly criticised 
and as strongly defended in the couise of a debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. 
A, N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a Supplementaiy Grant in respect of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics.” 

Dr, P, N, Banerjee, supporting the cut motion, made references to Dr, 
Gregory, suggesting that he was not fully acquainted with the economic needs and 
conditions of India but on a point of order raised by Sir Frederick James, the 
Chair ruled that it was not desiiable to discuss in the House the meii*s of indivi- 
dual officers. Dr Bannerjee declared that it was not his intention to disparage Dr. 
Gregory but wanted to lodge a strong protest against the non -appointment of 
Indians. If an Indian Delegation had been sent to Ameiica, he asserted, they 
would have carried out the woik better ; they would have given their attention not 
only to the question of export from India but to imports from America and to 
the question of machinery for key industries which America alone could supply at 
present. Dr, Banerjee referred in support of his criticism of the Mission’s work 
to an Editorial in the Hindu, Madras. 

Sir A, Ramaswamt Mudahar, Commerce Member in a spirited defence of 
Dr, Gregory, declared that Dr. Bannerjee’s remarks were thoroughly unjustified- 
Dr. Gregory was one of the few officers on whom, he, the Commerce Member, had 
constantly depended and whose advice had been of invaluable help to him in trade 
and economic matters. As regards Dr. Gregoiy's suitability for this^mission, the 
Commerce Member was convinced that he could not have made a better selection, 
(Hear, hear). The Commerce Member said that some commercial bodies had criti- 
cised the Mission but they had done so under the impression that the Mission 
was sent to negotiate a trade pact ; but when it was explained to them that this 
was a purely fact-finding mission sent to survey the situation and to make a report 
to the Government of India on the situation at that time, most of the commercial 
bodies recognised the reasonableness of Government‘8 action. Dr, Banerjee had 
ignored all this. The Commerce Member went on to explain that Dr, Gregory 
had been in the United States before associated with an important mission wbicn 
the United Kingdom had sent there, and had established contact and acquaintance 
with officials of the United States Treasury, and these contacts were invaluable In 
the carrying out of his mission on behalf of India. The Report of the Mission 
could not be published in its entirety, because it contained confidential matters 
relating to America’s key industiies and requirements. The published Report was 
an expurgated edition but even so, its value could not be questioned. The Com- 
merce Member remarked upon the incongruity of a Professor of Economics like 
Dr. Bannerjee taking lessons in economics from editorials in daily newspapers. 

Sir Baza Alt thought it unfortunate that Dr. Banerjee should have brought 
in the question of the fitness and the suitability of Dr. Gregory. From what he 
(Sir Raza Ali) knew of Dr. Gregory’s work, it had given entire satisfaction to the 
people with a reasonable frame of mind. As for Sir Dpid Meek, Sir Raza Ali 
bore testimony to his sincere and earnest desire in dealing with industrial and 
economic questions to find out the course of action really beneficial to India. But, 
said Sir Raza Ali, on the question of appointment of Indians, he was entirely in 
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himself to a policy mth which non-official members of the House could never be 
in sympathy. He had justified Dr. Gregory's appointment on the ground that Dr* 
Gregory was well-known in America and had access to officials because of his 
previous knowledge of the country. If that logic was true, there would, consider- 
ing the difficulty of Indians as a race in countries like America, be a perpetual 
argument against the appointment of Indians. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, intervening, said that Sir Baza Ali was reading 
more into his remarks than was justified. All that he (the Commerce Member) had 
said was that, in the conditions of that time and for the purpose intended and in 
order to get a report within the time available, Dr. Gregory was the best man 
available. There was no policy behind it. The Commerce Member reminded the 
House that every Trade Commissioner appointed by the Commerce Department had 
been an Indian, except in the United Kingdom. 

SirEaza Alt said that if that was the Government of India’s policy he did 
not have much to say ; but he asked why it should not have been possible for the 
Commerce Member to send a delegation of one Englishman and one Indian ? 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out that the ludian Trade Commissioner in 
New York, Mr, S» Mahk, was associated with the Mission, while as regards Sir 
David Meek^ he was on his way to England through America, and the Government 
of India took advantage of that to use his services in connection with the 
mission. Sir Baza Ali observed that, to be in the position of an Adviser was not the 
same thing as to be a member of the Delegation. He emphasised that unless on 
these delegations there was, if possible, a majority of Indians, the reports of these 
delegations were not going to command the country’s confidence. As regards daily 
newspaper editorials, Sir Baza Ali said that he had been a careful reader of some 
of the leading articles and he must say he took off his hat to the writers. 
Sir Baza Ali asserted that in no case should a Delegation of this kind have 
less than a fifty-fifty Indian representation, The cut motion was rejected and the 
demand was assented to* 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The Assembly agreed to all demands for Supplementary Grants and then 
took up the Insurance Act Amendment Bill. 

In moving that the measure be taken into cosideration , the^ Commerce Member 
dealt with the main Amendments adopted by the Select Committee. He said that 
they had removed from the Bill the provision relating to the power of prescribing 
the manner of making an application for renewal of a registration and had by 
inserting a new sub-section laid down in the Act itself, what was to be done in 
making such an application. He said that the scale of charges contemplated would 
be such as to fix the fee at Es. 100 where the annual premium income of the 
insurer in the class of business concerned was Rs. 1 lakh or less, Rs. 200 when it 
exceeded one but did not exceed two lakhs, Rs. 300 when it exceeded two but did 
not exceed four lakhs, Es. 500 when it exceeded four but did not exceed six lakhs, 
Bs. 750 when it exceeded six but did not exceed ten lakhs and Rs. 1,000 when it 
exceeded ten lakhs. The scale would also secure that the total of the fees payable 
in respect of all classes of business exclusive of life insurance business did not 
exceed Bs. 1,500* 

Mr. Chapman- Mortimer supported the Bill, while Messrs. Chattopadhyaya and 
ITauman wanted more time for the consideration of the Bill. They felt that the 
Bill was being rushed through in unnecessary hurry. 

The motion^ for consideration was adopted and the House took up the clauses* 

The provision increasing the registration fee for each class of business from 
Bs. 100 to Bs. 500 for new insurance companies was attacked by Mr. A* C, Datta^ 
who moved an amendment to omit the provision and was supported by Dr, Banerjee, 
Mr. Aney and Dr. F. De Souza. The speakers objected to the provision which, 
in their view, made the Bill ‘^a taxation measure.” The Commerce Member, they 
suggested, had himself admitted this when he said that the contribution from the 
General Revenues towards the cost of administration of the Act would be limited 
to Rs, 1,50,000 and the balance of the cost would be met from the proceeds of the 
fees. The speakers expressed the fear that the increased fee would *'kill” young 
and small insurance companies and as the department would be dependent on the con- 
tribution made by insurance companies, the bigger companies which contributed more 
would exert a greater influence on the department. The department would, therefore, 
lose us independency and would become extravagant because the Finance Department, 
wnicu only made a fixed contribution, might not exercise a rigid and strict control* 
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Sir Cawasji Jehangir gave the assurance that the Select Conamittee on the 
Bill constantly had before it the interests of the smaller companies, but he agreed 
that there was the danger of extravagance owing to the lack of Finance 
Departmen t’s Con trol . 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that his Group protested against the principle of 
making the insurers pay for the cost of administration ; and he made it clear that 
unless the Commerce Member gave an assurance that as the Department grew, 
more money would, if necessary, be forthcoming from the General Revenues. He 
could not support the provision. 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar reminded the House that the fee of Rs. 500 was 
with reference to new insurance companies which might, hereafter, come into 
existence. On the question whether the Government had been committed to the 
policy of making the Department self-supporting, he made it clear that that was 
not the policy. It had already been emphasised that the fees were to be charged 
in order to increase the realisations under the Act so as to cover the present direct 
cost of administration. He laid stress on the words ‘present’ and ‘direct’ and said 
he was not committing the House to any proposition that Rs. 1,50,000 was the 
maximum which the general tax-payer would bear towards the cost of 
administering the Act. The amendment was lost. 

During the discussion on Clause 4, prescribing a graduated scale of charges 
for renewal of registration, the Commerce Member reiterated that the Government 
had no intention of making any profit out of the Bill. They only wanted to raise 
the bare minimum necessary amount for the Department of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. He anticipated that the Rules which were expected to be published 
during the year would contain a lower scale of charges than were incorporated in 
the Select Committee’s report, to which he had referred in bis speech earlier in the 
day. He, however, declared that having regard to the finances of the Government, 
he would not be able to carry on the responsibilities of the Department unless 
the House agreed to the Bill and thereby enabled him to raise money. On the 
point raised by Mr. Aney^ the Commerce Member stated that the Government had 
power to grant exemption from stamp duty on renewal fees, and they would do 
so if it was found that renewal of licences required additional payment on account 
of stamp duty. Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar accepted and the House passed an amend- 
ment adding to the Clause a proviso to the e&ct that an appeal shall lie to the 
Central Government from an order passed by the Superintendent of Insurance 
imposing a penalty on the insurer. 

Clause 4 was allowed to stand over for further consideration of an Amendment 
moved by Dr. Bannerjee, and the House passed Clauses 5 to 12 and adjourned till 
Monday the 31st. March when the Congress l^ationalist party gained a point on which 
they had laid great stress, namely, that the powers of the Superintendent of Insurance 
were too exhaustive under the Act and should, to some extent, be curtailed. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea suppoited by Mr. A. N. Ghattopadhyaya and Mr. A. 0. 
Datta had, on Saturday, moved an amendment to the effect that the renewal of 
registration of an Insurance Company should be automatic on the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the pioposed new Section 3 A, and that the discretion left to the 
Superintendents by the following sub-clause should be removed : 

“The Superintendent of Insurance, shall, on being satisfied that the insurer 
has fulfilled the requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him 
a certificate of renewal of registration.” 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, had accepted the idea, but not the wording of the amendment, and 
further consideration was left over till to-day in order to enable an agreed 
amendment to be drafted. 

The agreed amendment was moved and passed this morning. 

With the amendment the subclause reads 

“The Superintendent of insurance, shall, on fulfilment by the insurer of the 
requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him a certificate of 
renewal of registration.*’ 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Insurance Act. 

Delhi Eibbok Development Bill 

Ist. APRIL The house continued to-day the discussion on Mr. J". D. Tyson^s 
Bill to control ribbon development in Delhi, described by him as the first measure 
of its kind in India. Sir yamin Khan, Mr. Kazmi, Mr. Abdul G^ni, Mr. Azhar 

All onrl Nilttlrftnfsi Tlfla ccnnlrA orAnprftllxr BnnrvnrtirKr thft nTn'ctfimrift nf Pill 
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but defflanding relaxtion of some of the powers proposed to be taken under it, 
Ue&m Aehar Ali Kazmi argued that the Government had ample powers 
already to exercise the control which they wanted to do by means of the Bill. Mr. 
Kazmi urged the establishment of a Planning Authority, and said that without 
such an Authority no restriction on development should be placed. 

Mr. Qhani expressed grave doubts about the policy of those in power in 
Delhi in the matter of improving or preserving graveyards and religious buildings 
and complained that even permission for ordinary repairs and whitewashing of 
these religious buildings had been refused })y the authorities. Sir Yamin Khan 
complimented the Government on deciding not to make use of their voting power 
to pass the Bill but to carry the House with them. He said that he originally 
entertained apprehension about the Bill but he was now convinced that it was a 
beneficial measure. 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the suggestion that powers already existed which, 
without recourse lo legislation, could have been utilised to give the Government 
the control which they wanted pointed out that apart from the fact that the more 
democratic course was to introduce a Bill in the House and not to adopt measures 
without reference to the House, this was the first measure of its kind in India 
and even had the Government wished, they could not have adopted from any 
province the privisions that were being introduced in the Bill. The consideration 
motion was passed. 

During discussion of the clauses Mr. Tyson accepted and the House passed 
a number of amendments moved by Mr, Kazmi, Mr. Gbani, Mr. Nairang and Mr. 
Aney. Among these amendments was one laying down that a person shall be 
deemed to be interested in land if, among other things, he is a Muslim and the 
land 18 one occupied by or for the purposes of a mosque, Imambara, Dargah, 
Karbala or Muslim graveyard. Another amendment aciiepted excluded from control 
under the Bill places of worship, the tomb, samadhi, cenotaph or the graveyard or 
the wall enclosing these, and also the construction of an unmetalled road intended 
to give access to land soley for agricultural purposes. A proviso was added to the 
effect that, in case the Chief Commissioner decided to acquire land, the claimant to 
it shall be entitled to be lepaid by the acquiring authority tlie amount of expense 
which he might have properly incurred in connection with the preparation and 
submission of his claim for compensation and in default of agreement, such amount 
stiould be determined by the authority deciding the value of the land in the 
proceedings under the Land Acquisition Act. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Tyson made it clear that control under the Bill was not intended to apply to areas 
where Improvement Trust Schemes were in operation. 

During the third reading, Mr. Aney expressed regret that Government should 
have agreed to the wide definition of an “interested person." The definition in his 
view was^so wide that it was open to a Muslim from Bokhara to come and enter a 
claim. The Bill, as amended, was passed. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— Calcutta — 3rd, February to 23rd. April 1941 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 1941 


The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced on Monday 
the Srd. February 1941 in the afternoon. The Hon. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Finance 
Minister, circulated a statement to the House which showed that he expected a 
deficit of Bevenue account of Rs. 1 crore and 7 lakhs for 194U-41. 

On the motion of the Hon. Mr. A. KT. Fadul Huq the date for the submission 
of the report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill was extended 
to April 15 next. The date for the submission of the Select Committee’s report 
on the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) Bill was extended to February 
28 next 

Considerable progress was made with the consideration of the Bengal Motor 
Spirit Sales Taxation Bill, 1941, which proposed to levy on all retail sales of motor 
spirit a tax at the rate of one anna and six pies per gallon. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, the Finance Minister briefly indicated the chief changes 
proposed by the select committee. He said that the definition of motor spirit had 
been amended to exclude diesel and any other heavy oils used as fuel for industrial 
machineiy. The select committee thought that these should not be brought within 
the scope of a tax whose object was to provide funds to advance the construction 
of new roads. An amendment by Mr, P. Banerji (Congress party) that the Bill 
be recommitted to the select committee, having failed the House proceeded to consi- 
der the measure clause by clause. With reference to the clause relating to the 
levy of tax, Mr. /. P. Sinclair (European) proposed by way of amendment that “no 
tax shall be levied under this Act on the sale of any motor spirit for the purpose 
of aviation.” This amendment was accepted by the Finance Minister and passed 
by the House. After several other amendments had been disposed of further 
consideration of the measure was held on the next day, the 4th. February when 
the Minister proposed certain minor changes to some of the clauses which evoked 
little discussion The only important alteration effected was in respect of the pre- 
amble, Originally the preamble only mentioned the imposition of a tax on retail 
sales of motor spirit in Bengal without specifying the purpoee to which the money 
was to be appropriated. By an amendment moved by Mr* Suhrawardy yesterday, 
it was made clear that the proceeds of this tax would be utilized for the construc- 
of new roads in the province. The object of this fund, Mr. Suhrawardy explained, 
was not merely to supplement the Central Bosd Fund but also to provide for new 
roads for which there was considerable demand. There appeared to be little change 
of getting money for the purpose from the Central Bead Fund in the near future. 
The Minister indicated that the roads proposed to be constructed would be in the 
nature of trunk roads, feeder roads or marketing roads which would be taken up 
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ia accordance with the advice of the Board of Communication, He made it clear 
that no roads outside Mr, King’s report would be taken in hand. Another important 
amendment was incorporated by which it was provided that the proposed tax would 
not be levied until October 1, 1941. The third reading of the Bill was passed by 
the House with the modifications mentioned above. 

Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill 1941 

6th. FEBRUARY An account of the financial position of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was given by the Finance Minister, Mr. iT. 8. Suhrawardy^ while moving 
in the Assembly to-day that the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, as reported by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. Emphasising the imperative neces- 
sity of the Bill, Mr Suhiawardy said that there might be some tinkering with it, 
some increase or decrease of the rate, some inclusion or exclusion in the schedule, 
but its necessity so far as the purpose of administration was concerned, could not be 
denied ‘This year” the Finance Minister proceeded. ‘ we had a deficit of one crore 
and seven lakhs. This has been met from the closing balance, but the closing 
balan<*e has now gone down to such a proportion that it cannot stand the strain 
of any deficit budget, as the next budget is bound to be, without this taxation,” 
Out of one crore and seven lakhs, thirty lakhs approximately represent the jute that 
has been purchased by Government. Therefore, there is an increased expenditure 
of 75 lakhs which will have to be carried on to this year. Along with the seventy- 
six lakhs, further expenditure has been provided for the next year’s budget I am 
not in a position to give details to this House befoie the budget is piesented.” The 
Finance Minister emphasised that the tax would not affect the poor to any appre- 
ciable extent After neaily three horns’ discussion, the Assembly, by ninety to 
fifty-four votes, rejected the Congress Party’s (Mr. P. Banerjee^s) amendment uiging 
recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, and the House agreed to take 
the Bill into consideiation. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till 
Monday the 10th February when it was adjourned again by the Speaker in memory 
of the sudden death of Mr. Surendra Mohan Maitra^ a member of the House, 

11th. FEBRUARY The consideration of the Finance (Sales) I’ax Bill, danse by 
clause was taken up by the Assembly to-day. The Opposition efforts were mainly 
directed to postponing the operation of the measure until six months after the ter- 
mination of the war or to limiting it to three years. Amendments to that effect were 
defeated by overwhelming majorities and the House agreed to Clause 1, defining 
the extent and the date of commencement of the Bill. The claused provided that 
the measure would come into forces ‘ on such date as the Provincial Government 
may, by notification in the official Gazette appoint”. The Assembly was considering 
Clause 2 the definition part of the Bill when it adjourned 

Supplementaby Budget Estimates 

12th. FEBRUARY When the supplementary budget estimates for 1940-41, 
presented by the Finance Minister, Mr. H. 8, Suhrawardy^ at a previous meeting 
of the legislature, came up for consideration to-day, the various provisions, parti- 
cularly those relating to police and jails, were subjected to considerable criticism by 
several members of the Opposition. The total covered by the estimates was Es. 
1,67,000 out of which Es. 1,39,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

The demands related to 15 grants, two of which, namely, “interest free advan- 
ces and loans” and “advances” were outside the revenue account. These two grants 
between them accounted for a total of Es. QOJ lakhs. 

Under the “revenue” heads, the largest single demand was under “Agriculture” 
for which 55,35,000 had been provided. 'Hiis included an expenditure of Es. 29 25,000 
on the purchase of jute in June and July last with the object of maintaining 
an economic price level for the new crop in the current year. The rest of the 
additional expenditure under “Agriculture” was due mainlv to the registration of 
jute lands and the regulation and licensing of jute. In addition, there was a pro- 
vision of Es. 70,000 to secure a stock of seeds in connextion with a scheme for 
making available to cultivators substitute crop seeds which might be shown on areas 
released by the impending restriction of jute cultivation. There were moreover 
charges in connexion with an expert inquiry wMch was now in progress in 
regard to the 3ute and hessian future markets. 

•D demand was on account of “Education— General” for which 

e^caUoEi piOYidea to implement the scheme of development of primary 
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Under “Police” the demand was for Es. 5,82,000 due mainly to extra staff to 
maintain law and order in the proyince. Included in the demand was a provision 
of Rs. 51,000 for Civic Guards who had been organised in terms of the Civic Guard 
Ordinance, 1940. It was pointed out in an explanatory memorandum that the 
duties of civic guards were mostly in the provincial field but there were some items 
outside this field for which the Central Government had agreed to contiibute one- 
third of the total cost of the organization. The provision in respect of “Other Con- 
tingencies— Arms, Accoutrements and Ordnance Stores”— under this head, repre- 
sented the cost of equipment and training of three additional tear smoke squards 
in the Bengal Police the formation of which had been undertaken after the onginal 
budget had been passed. 

The grant under “Jails” came next with a demand of Es. 2,16,000. More than 
half of this was for the purchase of raw materials for jail manufactures and the 
balance was on account of the increased dietary charges owing to a rise in number 
of prisoners as well as in the price of foodstaffs. The demands under the remaining 
heads were comparatively small. 

Initiating^ a general discussion on the budget estimates, Mr. Syed Jalaluddin 
Hashemy (Proja) said that he thought it his duty to criticize some of the budget 
provision although he was sure that he would not succeed in making any impression 
on the minds of the members of the Coalition Party or on the Finance Minister. 
At a previous meeting of the Assembly the Finance Minister replying to a question, 
had stated that the Government of Bengal had not contributed nor were they con- 
sidering any proposal to contribute any sum out of provincial revenues towards 
the prosecution of war or the defence of India. But a little scrutiny of the 
provisions of the supplementary estimates would reveal that some of the items were 
at least indirectly connected with the defence of India. Eoundly criticizing the 
police, Mr. Hashemy referred to the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on 
Monday and remarked that tear-gas bombs had been used on innocent Moslems. 
He suggested that in view of the use made by the Government of tear smoke 
squads they would not vote the demand made in this respect. Mr. Ahu Hossain 
Satkar (Praja) said that the police force had been used by the Ministry in order to 
“suppress public opinion” and also to “oppress the Moslem public” of the province. 
Alluding to the disturbances on Monday, he said that the police had been used on 
that occasion in a matter which could not but be regarded as objectionable. Pro- 
posing a cut motion in connexion with the demand made under the head “Jails ” 
Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury lCongiess} criticized the Government for the alleged 
inadequacy of the dietary charges. Mr, Chaudhury’s cut motion as well as several 
others moved in connection with certain other demands were rejected by large 
majorities, and, as stated, the supplementary estimates were passed without any 
moaification. 

The Sales Tax Bill (oontb.) 

ISth FEBRUARY ;— A proposal by the European party to lower the “taxable 
quantum” provided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with strong opposition 
to-day. The Bill provides that the “taxable quantum” should be Es. ^,000 for 
certain clas&es of dealers. To this, an amendment was moved by Sir Benry 
Btrkmyre (European) seeking to reduce lie figure to Es. 25, OCX). The Es. 50,CX)0 
limit, observed Sir Henry, made it easier for the Government to collect the tax, but 
the lower limit of Es. 25,000 would equally certainly bring in more money to the 
treasury. The lower limit. Sir Henry asserted, would in no way affect cottage 
industries or the cultivators selling their own^ produce in hats and markets. It 
would, on the other hand, reduce the opportunities of evasion of payment of this tax- 
Opposing the amendment, Mr. 8a**anha Sekhar Sanyal (Bose group) said that he 
failed to appreciate the anxiety of the European members to bring down the level of 
the taxable quantum. He expressed his apprehension that the Govemment woul^r 
in view of the war requirements, want more money and larger revenue and that the 
Govemment would try to get as much money as th^ could, presumably for 
nation-building departments, but really to help the war effort. Therefore, his party 
set their face against this proposal- Mr. Niharendu Butt Majumdar (Bose grou^ 
also condemned the amendment. 

Several other amendments were moved by the Ojwosition, most of which aimed 
at reducing the incidence of taxation proposed in the Bill. Mr. S» Suhrawaray, 
Finance Minister in charge of the Bill, opposed all the amendments, excepting the 
one moved by Sir Henry Birkmyre, which, he said, he would like to consider further. 
The amendment, Mr. Suhrawaxdy said, really did not matter to the Government. 

01 ? 
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The registered dealer was not a tax-payer. He repetted the manner in which the 
discussion had proceeded as if the small dealer had, to pay the tax from his pocket 
and so the figure had to be reduced. They had found that there were more people 
in the category of Es. 25,000 (as the taxable quantum) in the mofussil. If the 
Government accepted this figure of Rs. 25,000. it would mean that they would have 
to appoint a larger staff for inspection. This would involve considerable expenditure 
for collecting the tax. It was tor this reason. Government should like to consider 
this amendment further. The amendments proposed by the Opposition were, on 
^vision, defeated by overwhelming majorities. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Financial Statement fob 1941-42 

15 th. FEBRUARY The hon. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the Budget estimates of the Bengal Government for the year 1941-42 to- 
day. On basis of the Budget estimates for 1941-42, Bengal is faced with a 
deficit, on Revenue Account, of one crore and thirty-lakhs. 

The Finance Minister in presenting the Budget for the year 1941-42, said that 
the year would start with an opening balance of one crore and ninety-two lakhs, 
which was ihe anticipated closing balance for the current year (1940-41). ‘^Revenue 
receipts are placed at fourteen crores and three lakhs, or twenty-one lakhs better 
than the revised. Our proposals for expenditure on Revenue Account amount to 
fifteen crores, thirty-seven lahhs, which is fifty-two lakhs more than the anticipated 
e penditure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, there will be a 
deficit on Revenue Account of one crore thirty-four lakhs. The w^orking of the 
Capital and Debt Deposit section of the Budget is also expected to result in a deficit 
of twenty-five lakhs. The joint effect of fiiese deficits is to reduce the opening 
balance oy one crore fifty-nine lakhs, so that the estimated closing balance stands 
at thirty-three lakhs only’'. 

The Finance Minister emphasised that the Budget estimates did not include 
any receipts from either of the new taxation measures, which still awaited the 
final verdict of the Legislature, nor did they include any jarovision for the charges of 
collection. The increase of twenty-one lakhs in Revenue receipts was due, among others, 
to an anticipated improvement of five lakhs under jute duty, and five lakhs under 
income-tax. The increase under jute duty was based on the assumption that shipping 
facilities would improve to some extent. Some growth was allowed under the 
income-tax on the latest advice received from the Government of India. 

On the side of expenditure, the Finance Minister said that the Budget provided 
for expenditure on Revenue Account fifty-two lakhs in excess of me Revised 
Estimates for the current year. If, however, they took into account the expenditure 
of twenty-eight lakhs included in the Revised Estimates for the purchase of jute, 
for which no provision was included in the coming year’s estimates, the expenditure 
contemplated m next year’s estimates was eighty lakhs more than they were likely 
to spend in the current year. It was, however, emphasised that practically the whole 
of this increase was under the nation-building departments. 

The Finance Minister placed before the House the more important items of new 
expenditure with a view to enabling the House to know the main directions in 
which Government proposed to apply the new revenues that the Government had 
asked the Legislature to make available. 

Dealing with the increase of fourteen lakhs under Education, the Minister said 
that out of it, a sum of one and a half lakhs had been set apart for the advance- 
ment of education of the^ members of the scheduled castes. A similar amount had 
been provided as the initial instalment of a grant to the Dacca University towards 
the cost of construction of the additional Muslim hall. There was also a provision 
of Rs. 71,{X)0 for opening B. A. and I. Sc., classes in the La^ Brabourne College 
and a capital grant of Rs. 67,000 to the recently started Facial Huq College at 
Chakhar. There was^ an increase of two lakhs under Police. The bulk of this was due 
largely to the anticipated employment of the emergency force throughout the coming 
year. 

In connection with the Government scheme for giving financial relief to low 
paid Government servants, who would be affected by a substantial rise in the cost 
of living caused by the War, Government considered that the price level of the 
<JheapeBt common rice had now been reached, which was eight seers per rupee, 
and the scheme had accordingly been put into operation from the beginning of the 
current month. The cost of tne scheme in a full year was likely to be eight 
of rupees. 

The Finance Minister observed that the closing balance of thirty-three lakhi 
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was hopelessly inadequate as a working balance and was less even than the 
minimum balance that they were required to maintain with the Eeserve Bank and 
in Treasuries. In these circumstances, he said that the only course open to him was 
to assume that the Legislature would pass the Sales Tax Bill (now before the 
Assembly) in a form that would give Bengal sufficient additional new revenue to 
balance its budget. 

Emphasising that the new revenues were essential, the Finance Minister said 
that in the unlikely event of the Legislature refusing to empower Government to 
raise the necessary additional revenues, it would, of course, be necessary to subject 
the whole Budget to drastic reductions, reductions “that will not only paralyse any 
attempts to extend our beneficent activities, but will seriously jeopardise the 
continuance of a number of essential services now in operation.” 

The Finance Minister remarked that no responsible Government could mark 
time and it was inevitable that expenditure on nation-building departments would 
increase year by year. “I hope I shall not be misunderstood or thought to be 
disturbing needlessly the peace of mind of potential tax-payers if I say that we shall 
have to explore still further means of increasing our revenues at no "distant date. 
I know full well that taxation in any form is most unwelcome. There is, however, 
no use our attempting to shut our eyes to the fact that without further taxation, we 
cannot hope to satisfy the requirements of a province so starved and so ill-equipped 
as Bengal.” 

The Finance Minister continued : “The year that is now drawing to a close 
has seen momentous happenings beyond the boundaries of India. No thinking man 
can be indifferent to those happenings or to the varying course of the great struggle 
between the Democracies and the Dictator Powers, but this morning my reference to 
the War must naturally deal mainly with the effect of the War upon the economy 
of this Province. 

“I have been told that to other Provinces the War has brought comparative 
affluence. In Bengal, the effect has just been the opposite and the reason is not far 
to seek. The loss of the continental markets has been a serious blow to the jute 
trade and the life blood of this Province’s economy is jute.” 

Before resuming his seat, the Finance Minister made some general statement of 
the Ministry’s policy in relation to India’s war effort. He said : “We fully recognise 
that until victory is finally won, it is essential to subordinate the needs oi the 
Province to the paramount claims of the Centre’s war efibrt, but in our opinion, 
though at the present time to hold in abeyance all ideas of development may be 
appropriate enough in the case of those Provinces that have for many years enjoyed 
standards of administration considerably higher than those obtaining in the nation- 
building department in Bengal, such a course is not possible in the case of Bengal, 
where the administration of the Province is only just beginning to recover from ihe 
effects of years of starvation. Nor can we agree with the view that eve^ rupee 
spent in this Province over and above that necessary to maintain the administration 
at last year’s level is a rupee diverted from India’s war effort. That is a short- 
sighted view. This Province is playing no small part in India’s war effort, and it is 
our view that to the extent that we can raise the standard of living and, in 
particular, can improve the conditions of those on the subsistence level — ^workers and 
peasants alike— we increase the efficiency of the Province and thereby, contribute 
materially to the Centre’s war effort.” 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Minister taking forty-five 
minutes to finish his speech, the Assembly adjourned for nine days in order to 
enable the members to be present in their constituencies during the Census 
operations. 


General Discussion of Budget 

25th. to 27th. FEBRUAKY -The House reassembled to-day when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced. Proceedings were dull, manuscript eloquence 
being mainly the order of the day. Altogether about a dozen members took part 
in the discussion and they either criticized or praised the budget according to 
their party affiliations. One of the principal contributors to me debate was 
Mr. W, A. if. Walker^ Leader of the European Party, who congratulated the 

Finance Minister on his “clear and comprehensive budget statement.” While 
agreeing that the Finance Minister had established a case lor the two taxation 
measures— the Sales Tax Bill and the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Bill— he 

emphasized the need for caution as regards new commitments and avoidance of 

fresh taxation. ‘‘There is a limit to the capacity of the tax-payer,” he said, ‘*and I 
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think while he must be prepared to meet the Bill which the Finance Minister has 
presented to ns, he is entitled to expect that there will be no further calls in the 
near future.” Criticising the budget estimates, Rai Harendra Nath Choudhun said 
that they furnished another example of the old trick of under-estimation of receipts 
and undue provision of expenditure just to woik out an exaggerated prospective 
deficit Thus receipts had been revised to the extent of 45 lakhs and the result anti- 
cipated on revision was that the total receipts on revenue account would go down by 15 
lakhs. Next day, the 26tli February, Mr J. (7. (Congress) said that a budget 

to be worth anything must be correlated to the needs of the province but the 
present budget could not be described as such from any point of view4 He had 
no doubt that the Finance Minister was fully awaie that the most crying needs of 
the province were the provision of two square meals a day for the masses, the 
prevention of death from malaria and other pieventible diseases, and the removal 
of illiteracy which pi evented the growth and development of the inhabitants of 
this province. SaMbzada Kazem AH Mtrza (Coalition) congratulated the Finance 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, on this “excellent budget” which showed the 
boldness of his conception and the courage of his conviction. When the war, he 
said, had vitally affected the economic life in Bengal, Mr. Suhrawardy had not 
thought it fit to apply the brakes but true to his instinct as a real nation -builder 
he was determined to pursue his programme, undaunted by war conditions. He 
had shown a deficit of Ks. 1,34, 00, (XX) banking on the goodness of this House to 
pass his Sales Tax Bill in an acceptable form to balance his budget. He (the 
speaker) appealed to the House to help him (Mr. Suhrawaidy) towards the realiza- 
tion of his plan. Miss Mira Butt Gupta (Congress) said that a progressive Govern- 
ment must explore new sources of revenue but one failed to discover anything 
progressive in the outlook and activities of the present Government. They were 
continuing the old traditions of British Imperialism in all its aspects. She empha- 
sized the need of a Central Women^s Hostel in Calcutta which might accommodate 
the large number of women students of the city who had so far been left com- 
pletely to themselves to manage as best as they could with regaid to hostel accom- 
modation. This was an urgent and immediate necessity which deserved their utmost 
consideration. Continuing, Miss Dutt Gupta said “From the budget proposals as laid 
before this House, the baselessness of the professions of the Finance Minister about 
nation-building is apparent to everyone in this House. I think, I shall be voicing the 
considered opinion of the largest section of this House, when I say that the 
people of this province are unwilling to submit to further burdens of taxation on 
promises of nation-building activities which are entirely illusory.” The budget, 
said Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) did not disclose any serious attempt 
on the part of the Ministry to solve the various urgent and vital problems of 
Bengal. Examining the budget proposals in the light of the requirements of the 
nation -building departments. Mr. Biswas pointed out that for primary and adult 
education an additional expenditure of Ks. 8,35,000 and Rs. 79,000 had been 
provided. This was quite insufficient considering the vastness of their needs. 
Next day, the^ 27th. Febiraary, two of the main speakers were Mr. A. i?. 
Siddiqut (Coalition) and Mr. R. M* Sassoon (European). The former said he saw 
in the Budget a want of vision on the part of the Finance Minister, while the 
latter stressed the need for economy and avoiding fresh commitments. Mr. Siddiqi 
remarked that the time when big industries should be developed by recourse to 
borrowing but he found no proposal of that kind in the Budget. He commented 
on the meagreness of the grant for river training which was an urgent problem. 
He pointed out that the Hooghly was fast silting up and unless its sandbanks were 
removed, Calcutta was likely to share the fate of Fatal iputra at no distant date. 
The difference between income and expenditure per capita was the measure of a 
people’s prospeiity. He had read^ the whole of the Finance Minister’s statement 
and had been unable to find a single suggestion for widening the margin between 
the two. Mr. Siddiqi drew the Finance Minister’s attention to the “injustice” that 
was bemg done to the Calcutta Ooipoiation in the matter of their share of the 
Moto Vehicles Tax. They had been allotted only Rs. 4i lakhs out of the proceeds 
with which they were expected to keep in trim 100 miles of metalled roads. Mr. 
R, Af. Sasswn said that his party ^ were anxious that the actual working of the 
Budget, when it was passed, with or without reductions, should be carefully 
watched. A suggestion to which his party attached importance was that in this 
very critical year Government should abstain from any endeavour to enlarge this 
Budget by seeking supplementary grants in later sessions. This should be possible 
\f a proper degree of restraint was exercised. Another means of economy open to 
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Government was to insist on surrender of funds, wherever it was found that the 
sum provided in the Budget was in excess of what turned out to be actually needed 
the measures for which provision was made ; in other words, to set its face against 
financing, by reappropriation, items not included in the Budget simply because there 
happened to be some surplus money to spare. Examining some of the detailed 
provisions in the Budget, Mr. Sassoon referred to the Bs. 7 lakhs allotted for com- 
mutation of pensions. He asked the Finance Minister if he considered that in the 
present circumstances of financial stringency that provision was justified. “Is he 
in fact working on a wartime plan coneentiating on what is essential and urgent 
and cutting out what may be postponed ?” This finished the budget discussion and 
the House adjourned. 

Calcutta Muivioipal Amend. Bill 1941 

28th FEBRUARY The report of the select committee on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill. 1941, was presented to-day by Nawah EabtbuUah 
Bahadur of Dacca^ Minister for Local Self-Government. The committee made 
certain modifications, particularly in respect of the provisions in the Bill relating to 
the appointment of the executive and the proceedings of the Corporation and 
suggested the lowering of the franchise. 

The Bill, it may be stated, seeks to make definite provision in the Act for the 
supersession of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution of the body of 
councillors and alderman— in case of iucompetency and default in the performance 
of the duties imposed on them by the Act. The Bill also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Government oflScer as the Chief Executive OfiScer by the Government and 
the setting up of a service commission. It also provides safeguards against abuse of 
power and proposes the lowering of franchise in certain respects “so as to allow 
the poorer section of the community to vote in Corporation elections^^ and also “to 
enfranchise the occupiers of huts in a bustee.'^ 

The select committee while retaining the clause giving power to the Provincial 
Government to supersede a department of the Corporation, suggested the 
deletion of the provision vesting the Government with power to dissolve the 
Corporation. 

In the opinion of the committee, “the existing provisions of the Act together 
with the reformatory and penalizing provisions introduced by the Bill, including the 
control of important appointments and supersession of a department under certain 
circumstances, are expected to provide suMcient safeguards against the charges 
usually made against the Corporation.” They considered “it expedient to give the 
new condition a fair trial before thinking of a clause for dissolution of the 
Corporation.’^ They had, therefore, recommended the deletion “of this prima facie 
drastic provision from the present Bill.” 

As regards the appointment of the Chief Exceutive Officer, they have restricted 
the appointment to a member of the executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 
having at least 15 years’ service to his credit. 

The committee were of opinion, “without casting any reflection on the capacities 
of the members of the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) that the Chief Executive 
Officer to be appointed by the Government must, for the first few years at any rate, 
be a member of the Indian Civil Service. Other sources of recruitment for the post 
should be considered only after the affairs of the Corporation have been brought to 
a smooth and satisfactory working order.” 

The committee have also limited the proposed power of the Executive Officer 
to sanction estimates up to Rs. 5,000 only instead of Rs. 10.000 as originally 
provided. 

As regards franchise, the committee suggested the lowering of the rent-qualifica- 
tion of people occupying huts in bustees. The committee further proposed the 
addition of a new clause laying down the special procedure to be adopted in election 
petitions for further scrutiny and recount of votes. 

The committee consisted of 13 members, seven of whom have signed the report 
subject to separate notes of dissent. 

In a joint note of dissent, Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth and Mr. O. W. Miles, while 
generally approving of the provisions of the Bill, pointed out “that the inclusion of 
provisions extending the franchise in a Bill, the primary object of which is to 
improve the administration of the Corporation, is inadvisable and inappropriate.” 

In their opinion, “the extension of franchise is a separate problem.” 

As regards the clauses regarding building regulations, they recommended that 
these provisions should be omitted from this Bill and that Government should 
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immediately take up the revision of the building rules with a view to introducing 
a separate amending Bill dealing solely with this question, 

Non-Official Bills 

Following the presentation of the Select committee’s report on the Municipal 
Bill, the Asembly proceeded with the consideration of several non-official bills, 
covering a variety of subjects. They were, the Putni Taluks Regulation (Amend- 
ment) Bill (introduced by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury) j Land Revenue 
Sales (Amendment) Bill (by Syed Abdul Majid) ; Medical (Amendment) Bill (by 
Ml Anukul Chandra Das) ; Tenancy (Amendment) Bill (by Mr. Khagendra Nath 
Das Gupta) ; the Adi Ganga Improvement Bill (by Mr, P. Banerjee) ; the Marriage 
Dowry Prohibition Bill (by Mr, Idris Ahmed Mea) and the Rent Reduction (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Bill (by Mr. Abdul Hakim). 

The first two Bills were passed. The Medical Bill, the Marriage Dowry 
Provision Bill and the Rent Reduction (temporary Provisions) Bill were circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. As regards Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta’s Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, the House refused to refer it to a select committee ; while the 
Adi Ganga Improvement Bill was withdrawn. The Assembly then adjourned till 
Ihe 3rd. March. 

General Discussion Of Bubgbt (contd.) 

3rd. MARCH The concluding portion of the Finance Minister's speech, in 
reply to the general discussion on the budget this evening led to uproarious scenes, 
following which the opposition withdrew from the House. Towards the end of his 
speech, the Finance Minister was explaining the jute policy of the Government. He 
claimed that the policy pursued by the Government in regard to jute had benefited 
the people and tbe Government and the Government would continue that policy. 
He accused the Leader of the Krishak Proja Party in opposition of being respon- 
sible for a fall in the price of jute, remarking that members of the Party had gone 
about in the country telling the people that the Government would give up the 
policy of jute restriction. The Finance Minister characterised them as the ‘‘greatest 
enemies” of the people in general and of the agiiculturists in particular. The 
Finance Minister’s remark evoked a storm of protest from the Krishak Proja Party 
and the fearat Bose group and there were further interruptions as he proceeded 
with his speech. The uproar in the Opposition benches continued in the midst of 
which the Finance Minister remarked that crores and crores of rupees had flowed 
into the pockets of the agriculturists as a result of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment in regard to jute. 

There was then some exchange of words between the Chair and several 
members on the Opposition benches about the former’s decision in “naming” Mr. 
JDutta Majumdar following which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the only thing 
they could do by way of parliamentary protest, was to withdraw from the House, 
Mr, Bose and the members of his group then withdrew from the chamber and 
they were followed by the members of the two other Opposition parties, namely the 
Krishak Proja Party and the Independent Scheduled Castes Party. The Finance 
Minister continued his speech for another ten minutes and after he had concluded 
the House adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

4th. to 6th. MARCH : — Consideration of the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, clause 
by clause, was resumed m the Assembly this evening. The Opposition made several 
unsuccessful attempts to reduce the rate of tax proposed in the Bill. The rate of tax 
as recommended by the Select Committee, was one pice in the rupee on the taxable 
turnover. The Opposition point of view was that in no country in the world had a 
sales tax started with such a high rate. They further contended that the tax would 
ultimately fall on the consumer and they suggested that if, after the actual working 
of the budget next year, they found that it was necessary to laise the rate of tax, 
they might do so. The Finance Minister, Mr. F. S. Suhrawardy, said that the 
Government must have money if they wished to expand its activities. There must 
also be a certain surplus and closing balance which was necessary for the financial 
stability of any government. Be claimed that the tax, proposed in the Bill, would 
not touch the poor at all, because most of the articles, used by the poor, had been 
exempted from the purview of the Bill. He told the Bouse that the tax would fall 
on the middle classes and the richer people. The Assembly adjourned till the next 
day, the Sth. March when excepting clauses 6, 23 and the schedule, all other 
clauses were disposed of* Clause 23 relates to the rule-maMng power oI 
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the Provincial Government for the administration of the taxation measure, while 
the schedule deals with the list of goods that are to be exempted from this tax. 
The clauses that were disposed of related inter alia to assessment of tax, keeping 
and production of accounts, penalty for the breach of the provisions of the measure. 
The clauses were passed with minor modifications. Next day, the 6th. March, by 
71 votes to 33 the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill. The House 
sat till 9-45 p.m. to finish the discussion. The late sitting was necessitated by the 
Opposition tactics who demanded no less than eight divisions involving a loss of 
time of about 50 minutes. 

The Bill was passed practically in the form in which it emerged from'*’the 
Select Committee with the excejition that a few more articles were included in the 
list of exemptions* One of the important articles thus exempted was newspapers. 
The amendment in regard to which was moved by Mr. C, W* Miles of the 
European Party. Mr, H, 8^ Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, who sponsored the Bill 
said that he gladly accepted Mr, Miles’s amendment. From the representations 
that he had received from newspaper-owners and others, the Government had been 
convinced that it would be impossible for them (newspaper-owners) to pass on the 
tax to others. They had already been compelled to bring down the size of their 
papers to an extent which admitted of no further reduction. Moreover, the amount 
of money that the Government would be able to collect from this source through 
the tax would not be more than Rs. 30,000, which they could afiford to forego. 

Among the articles which the Opposition pressed for exemption were biri and 
coarse cloth. Giving reasons why he could not include these in the exemption list 
Mr. Suhrawardy said that he had excluded hooka tobacco as it was a necessity for 
the agriculturists, but biri was not. Moreover, a labourer who was rich enough to 
buy a rupee’s worth of biri could surely pay one pice more by way of tax. 

As regards coarse cloth, he said, he was anxious to try and exempt such 
cloth as was usually worn by the poorer people ; but there were difficulties in 
classifying such cloth. If they tried to make any such attempt it would lead to 
evasion, to detect which they would need a huge staff of inspectors and watchers. 

But the Government, the Finance Minister said, proposed to compensate the 
poorer classes by setting apart an adequate sum of money out of the yield of the 
Tax for giving them relief. 

After the schedule and the preamble of the Bill had been passed, Mr, 
Suhrawardy formally moved that the Bill, as settled in the Assembly, be passed. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition, said that in the light 
of their experience in the past and the absence of proper definition of the 
Government’s existing schemes, it would be dangerous to put more money in the 
Government’s hands or more power to impose further taxation. In case further 
taxation was to be imposed, the Government must satisfy two criteria, namely, 
they must put before the legislature and the people a clear-cut programme 
of social and economic reconstruction based on sound economic lines : and the 
Government must satisfy them about the merits of the proposal and the urgent 
necessity of the Sales Tax, The Government had up to now satisfied 
neither of these two criteria. The declared object of the Government, Mr, Bose 
continued, was to raise additional revenue to enable them to maintain the natural 
development of the programme of nation -building departments already in' 
progress, and for the purpose of financing other beneficient schemes. These were 

The following is the schedule showing the list of articles exempted from th^ 
tax : — 

All cereals and pulses (including all forms of rice raw or cooked). (Except 
when sold in sealed containers). 

Flour (including atta, suji and bran). 

Bread. 

Meat which has not been cured or frozen. 

Fresh fish. 

Vegetables, green or dried, (Except when sold in sealed containers). 

Coocked foods, other than oakes, pastries and sweetmeats. (Except when sold 
in sealed containers). 

Gur, sugar and molasses. Salt, mustard oil, milk, butter and cheese. Livestock, 
including poultry. Agricultural implements. Fertilizers. Yarn. Bullion and specie.- 

Gold ornaments manufactured from bullion or specie. (When sold by tto 
manufacturer who charges separately for the value of the gold and the cost of 
manufacture). 
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higb-soundiiig words. But they had seen what the record of this Government’s 
nation-building schemes had been in the past. What the Government really wanted 
from them was a blank cheque or an overdraft, He added that this measure would 
give no corresponding benefit to the people at large. If the Government really 
intended to spend on nation-building programmes, there was nothing to prevent 
them from declaring that clearly in the premble of the^ Bill, 

Eeplying to criticism, Mr. H, 8, Suhrawardy said that though he had tried 
to meet the responsible wishes of all sections of the House, there was no proof 
that his spirit of compromise had not been appreciated. He pointed out the tax 
was very low, indeed lower than anywhere else. It was only a one-point tax and 
not a general sales tax. He maintained that the tax would not^ aflfect poor people 
adversely, but would fall primarily on the middle and the richer classes. He 
repeated the assurance that the money received through the tax would be spent in 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor. 

The Bill, as setled in the Assembly, was passed and the House adjourned. 

Special Class for Political Prisoners 

7tli. MARCH The question of placing all the political prisoners in Bengal 
Jails in Division I or in a special class similar to Division I to be created for them, 
was raised in a non-official resolution discussed to-day. The motion, after discussion, 
was lost without a division. 

On behalf of Mr, Pratul Chandra Ganguly, a Congress member of the 
Assembly now in detention under the Defence of India Rules, Mr. Atul Chandra 
Sen (Congress) moved a resolution expressing the view that all persons convicted in 
Bengal under the Defence of India Rules and the Indian Penal Code for offences 
against the State should be placed in Division I in jails. Mr. Surendra Nath 
Biswas (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution to the effect that, ‘‘all 
prisoners in Bengal jails, whether detained or convicted under the Defence of India 
Buies or kept under trial or convicted for offences against the State under the 
Indian Penal Code should be placed in Division I or that a new special division 
similar to Division I should be created for them and new rules should be framed 
in respect of their ration, interviews, letter-writing, supply of books, newspapers 
and other reasonable amenities.” Opposing both the resolution and the amendment. 
Sir Bijoy Prosed Singh Boy, Revenue Minister, who now holds the portfolio oi 
Jails in the absence of the Home Minister, informed the House that some Security 
prisoners’ rules had been published. But as regards other classes of prisoners, 
draft rules had been framed and as these involved financial questions, they were 
being examined. He explained that Government in this country since the advent 
of the British had never accepted the motive of a crime as the basis for classi- 
fication of prisoners. He pointed out the difficulties in accepting such a basis fox 


Coal and coke. 

Country liquor (including tari and pachwai), potable foreign liquor (including 
medicated wines, ganja), excise opium (excluding preparations of opium), bhang and 
charas. 

Water, but not aerated or mineral waters when sold in bottles or sealed 
containers. 

Electrical energy. 

Motor spirit, that is to say, any liquid or admixture of liquids which is ordi- 
narily used directly or indirectly as fuel for any form of motor vehicle or stationary 
internal combustion engine, and which has a flashing point below 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ^ 

Rape oil and mixtures of mustard and rape oil. 

Handloom woven cloth sold by a dealer w-ho does not sell any other kind of 
cloth. 

Kerosene oil. 

Tobacco for hookah. 

Matches. 

Quinine and febrifuge. 

Text-books approved for primary classes and such sacred books as may be 
prescribed. 

Coal gas— when sold by a gas supply company for consumption, (a) by Govern- 
ment or any local authority or (b) in respect of any industrial undertaking (other 
^an in residential or office premises) or (c) in any place declared by the Provincial 
wvernment to be exclusively used for public charity, and Newspapers, 
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classification of prisoners and told the House that the present Government did not 
propose to change the policy that had been pursued so long in this regard. 

Mr. Biswas* amendment was rejected by 76 to 42 votes and the original resolu- 
tion was negatived without a division. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

loth, to 29th. MARCH ‘.-“Discussion on the Budget demands for grants 
commenced on the 10th. March the first item to come under discussion was that on 
General Administration. To criticise the general policy of the Government 3 
principal cut motions were moved, (1) by Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Bose 
group) urging the need for a comprehensive and progressive policy on the part of 
the Government with a view to secure peace and prosperity of the people, (2) by 
Mr. Jonah AH Majimdar (Krishab Proja) stressing the need for freedom of holding 
meetings to discuss parliamentary matters and to carry on election propaganda, ana 
(3) by Mr. Frem Han Barma (Independent Schedule) pointing out the failure of 
the Government to strictly adheie to the service ratio in the case of the scheduled 
caste candidates. The first two amendments were pressed to division and were lost 
by 40 to 91 and 37 to 81 votes respectively. Mr, Barma whose motion was also 
lost did not divide the House on it. Nest day, the 11th March, the House 
sanctioned without any cut the Government’s entire Budget demand for the 
grant of a sum of Rs. 1,27,00,000 for expenditure in the coming year under the 
head Administration”. Mr. Nishtt Hath Kundo (Congress) moved a cut motion to 
raise a discussion on the “methods of realisation of war contributions from the 
people of the Province, particularly of the district of Dinajpur.” He referred 
to some instances in which he alleged that war contributions were being realised 
by coercion. Speaking on the motion, the Chief Minister, Mr* A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
pointed out that Government looked with extreme disfavour on any attempt on the 
part of any officer to have recourse to any coercion in regard to raising money for 
war funds. Government would make an enquiry into the allegations that had been 
made on the floor of the House and if they found that any officer had acted in 
contravention of the distinct orders of the Government and of the instructions issued 
to them from time to time, Government would take sufficient steps to see^ that 
these things were not repeated. 'Jhe cut motion was rejected without a division, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Btstoas (Congress) moved another cut motion to raise a 
discussion on the “policy of the Administration with special reference to the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India Rules in the Province by the Government and the 
granting of allowances to the victims thereof and the classification and treatment of 
the political prisoners”. Opposing the motion, Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Boy ^ 
nue Minister, emphasised that the first and foremost concern of any body in India 
and the British Empire at the present moment was to win the war and if anybody 
tried to hamper* the war efforts of Government or did anything which created an 
atmosphere inimical to such war efforts of the Govepment, the Government in the 
wider interests of the country, was bound to take action. He repudiated the charge 
thattheie had been any discrimination in the matter of application of the Defence 
of India Rules. The cut motion was rejected without a division. The House adjou- 
rned till the next day, the 12th March, when the jute policy of the Government was 
discussed daring eonsideistion of the agricultural budget The hon Mr. 

Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, moved that a sum of Rs.4B 85,000 
be granted for expenditure under the head, “Agriculture” in the coming^ year. Mr 
Abu Hossain Barker (Krishak Proja) moved a cut motion to criticise the jute ^licy 
of the Government. The opposition speeches stressed that mere regulation of jute 
cultivation would not succeed in securing an economic price of jute for the cultiva- 
tors. It was also maintained that there were various inaccuracies in the record of 
lute lands prepared by the Government on the basis of which the jute restriction 
policy was going to be enforced. It was further maintained that Government had 
“bungled and mismanaged” the whole thing in regard to jute. Beplying* 
the Minister said that the policy of the Government with regard to Jute 
was to make every attempt huma-dy possible, to give the growers the best possible 
prices for this commodity. The first step towards this end was the adjustment of 
supply to demand. Previous attempts to do this by voluntary restncUo^ 
production having proved ineffective, the Government had ultimately deeid^ to 
regulate the production of jute on a compulsory basis. This had ne^ssitated a 
comprehensive survey of the entire jute area of the province, and the work of 
issuing licences to more than fifty-five lakhs of jute growers 
apace. This was an experiment which, m its boldness, far surpassed any similsi 
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attempt made anywhere else in the world. The Government, he emphasised, were 
determined to carry on this policy of regulation because they were convinced that 
unless the nest year's crop was regulated, the situation would be absolutely 
unmanageable. The Minister added that circumstances might arise when it might 
be necessary to fis the minimum price of jute and he could not say that the 
proposition of fixing a minimum price for jute was outside the purview of 
Government policy. If necessary, the Government would do so, but the Government 
could not do that until the obvious difficulties in the way were solved. Mr Sarlcer's 
motion was rejected by the House by 65 to 30 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 14th. March when a demand for a grant of Rs. 43,85,000 for expenditure 
for the coming year under the head, ‘‘Agriculture” was sanctioned by 62 to 27 votes. 
A cut motion moved to discuss the “absence of a comprehensive policy” with 
regard to the vital problems of agriculture was rejected by 76 to 28 votes. Maulvi 
Janah AH Majumdar^s (Krishak Pioja) cut motion to emphasise “the desirability of 
exempting from the operation of the jute Regulation Act those jute growers whose jute 
lands were below one acre in all” was rejected by 87 to 45 votes. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 15th. March, when various Government schemes for 
the development of industiies in this province were outlined by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, when he asked for a grant of Es. 

19.19.000 for expenditure on “Industries/’ During the discussion on the subject, 
Mr. J. i?. Walker made a strong plea for the development of the fishery industry 
which, he maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of the 
province. Two cut motions weie moved by Messrs. Surendra Nath Biswas and 
Sasanka Sekhar Sa^iyal of the Bose Party to criticize the industrial policy of the 
Government. Both motions were lost. Next day, the 17th. March, the Education 
Budget of the Government of Bengal for the year 194142 was discussed. Rai 
Harendra Nath Chaudkury (Gongress) moved a ‘cut’ motion to discuss the policy 
that was being pursued in the sphere of primary education in the province. He 
alleged that there had been a phenomenal rise in the past few years in the number 
of Maktabs at the sacrifice of general non-denominational primary schools and that 
Hindu boys had been compelled to read in Maktabs for want of general primary 
schools. The hon’ble Mr. A. it. Fazlul Haq, Education Minister, pointed out that 
there was no difference in the curriculum of studies in the Maktab and the general 
primary schools throughout the province at present. The only difference was that 
religious instruction was made compulsory in the Maktab and he added that not 
only Muslim students but also Hindu students received religious instruction there. 
He told the House that the Government had until now received no complaint what- 
soever either from the guardians of the Hindu boys or from the Hindu boys them- 
selves reading in such Maktabs. It was a happy sign of the time, h'O', remarked, 
that even now in spite of the communal atmospheie prevailing in the country 
Hindu and Muslim boys, at least in their tender years, sat together m the same 
class room and receivea education from the same set of teachers. On the question 
of deprovineialisation of Government institutions, the Education Minister remarked 
that the analysis of the results of different examinations showed that the percentage 
of success in Government institutions was much higher than that in non-Govern- 
ment institutions. The ‘cut' motion was rejected without a division, The House 
then adjourned till the 18tb. March when the Education (General) grant amounting 
to Rs, 168,74,000 and Jail and Convict Settlements grant amounting to Rs. 

36.94.000 were passed. The non-release of the grant to the Vtswa Bharati 
which^ was provided for in the last year's budget and absence of any 
provision in this year's budget was raised during the discussion on the Education 
grant. The European party also lent their support to the proposal for grant 
to the Vtswa Bharati* The Chwf Minister replying said that he was releasing the 
last years’s grant immediately, but did not mention anything with regard to future 
grants. ^ The House divided only once in connection with the Jail demand on the 
cut motion of Mr. Charu Boy^ which was defeated by 36 to 72 votes. Next day, the 10th. 
March, when the demand for Police grant was under consideration, the discussion 
mainly centred round the desirability of financing the Chowkidaii cost from out of 
the provincial revenue. There was unanimity of opinion regarding giving relief to the 
rural population, even the Coalition party members accoiding their support to the 
proposal. The Chief Minister who was temporarily in charge of the Police Depart- 
ment in the absence of Sir Nazim uddin said that the report of the Chowkidari 
Committee was still under consideration and that the Government now had 
accepted the policy that the entire cost of the rural police should not fall on the 
lural people. The entire Police grant amounting to Bs, 2,20,53,0{^/- was passed by 
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the House. Next day, the 20th. March, the Budget demands for Es. 32,13,000 for 
Irrigation and Es. 1,55,71,000 for Civil Works, placed before the House by the Hon. 
Maharaja Srtsh Chandra Nandy of Gossimbazar, were voted. In the course of his 
speech, the Maharaja stated that the Bengal Government, in co-operation with other 
provincial governments concerned, set up two interim committees, one for the Ganges 
and the other for the Brahmaputra and the Meghna rivers to frame the necessary 
constitution of the proposed Inter-Provincial Eiver Commission. These interim 
committees had since finished their labours and submitted their reports. With 
regard to the Brahmaputra-Meghna Eiver Commission, the hon. Minister said that 
both the Bengal and Assam Governments had accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Bengal Government had been authorised by the Assam Govern- 
ment to address the India Government on the subject with a request to constitute 
the commission on the lines of these recommendations. It was expected that the 
constitution of the Brahmaputra-Meghna Eiver Commission might be a settled fact 
in the course of the coming year. The progress with regard to the constitution of 
the proposed Ganges Eiver Commission had not, however, been so satisfactory. 
Opposition members and some of the Coalition members criticised the Government 
for lack of any comprehensive irrigation scheme, while the European members con- 
gratulated the Minister on the achievements of the department. Nest day, the 21st. 
March, an account of the activities of the Co-operative Department was given by Mr. 
if. B. Mullich, Minister in charge, when he placed the budget of the Department 
before the House, The Minister also asked for a grant of Es. 20,23,000 for expen- 
diture under the head debt conciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the 
working of the Agricultinal Debtors Act. The budget demands relating to both 
the Co-operative and Eural Indebtedness Departments were passed. Nest day, the 
22nd March, the budget demands for Es. 22,29,000 for the Excise Department, and 
Bs. 71,12,000 for the administration of justice were voted. The Congress Party 
moved a cut motion in order to emphasise the necessity of separation of the judi- 
ciary from the executive. Opposing the motion Nawab Musharraf Hussain.^ Judical 
Minister, said that complete separation of the judiciary from the executive was not 
a practical proposition. The motion was rejected without a division. Two other cut 
motions were moved on behalf of the Congress and the Krishak Praja Parties to 
emphasise the desirability of introducing complete prohibition in the province. 
Opposing the resolutions, the Excise Blinister, Mr. P. D. Eaikut, said that in the 
present circumstances complete Prohibition was not feasible on various grounds. 
He, however, reiterated the Government’s policy of gradual enforcement of total 
Prohibition throughout the province. Both the cut motions were rejected by 74 
votes to 31. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 24th March when the 
Government were charged by the Opposition with failure to give sufficient relief 
to the peasantry by the reduction of the rate of rent when the Land Revenue 
demand for grant was under consideration, The Krishak Proja Party who fought 
the election under the leadership of Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Efuq, reminded the 
Chief Minister of his election pledge and his “failure” to implement the pledge. 
Sir Btjoy Frosad Singh Boy, Minister, Land Eeveniie, in reply refused the charge 
and said that the Government took their stand on the Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Act, by which piece of legislation, he asserted, the Ministry would go down to 
prosperity. Next day, the 27th March, a tribute to the good work being done by the 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was paid by the Premier 
Mr, A, K. Fazlul Hug, when replying to a debate on the working of the Society. 
The debate was raised on a cut motion in respect of the Budget aemand for Bs. 

7.19.000 for the Veterinary Department. On the 28th March Medical grants amount- 
ing to Es. 51,13,0(^ and Public Health grants amounting to Bs. 50,52,000 were 
voted. The demands were moved by Hon. Mr. Tanujuddin Khan in the absence 
of Hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in -Charge of the Departments. Next 
day, the 29th March, the remaining budget demands were voted. The labour policy 
of the Ministry was discused in connection with the Budget demand for Es. 4,92.000 
for “Miscellaneous Department.” The demand which includes a provision of Be. 

54.000 for the Labour Department, was placed before the House by the hon. Mr. 
H, 8. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister. ^ Opposing the entire demand Mr. A. M, A. 
Zaman (Congress Labour) severely criticised the labour policy of the Ministry and 
the aetivities of its Labour Department. He alleged that the money meant for 
labour welfare work had been utilised in bringing into existence a large number of 
*bogus’ trade unions. Mr. J* Kennedy (European) supported the demand on behalf 
of the European Group. He emphasised that the year that had passed, since the 
Labour Minister last presented his demand to the House, had been singularly free 
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from major labour troubles and, in the opinion of his Party, this was due in no 
small measure to the Minister’s solicitude for the workers of Bengal and his 
determination to safeguard their rights. Eeplying to the debate,^ Mr* 
Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, said that Mr, Zanian had cast aspersions against 
the constitutional trade unions that had grown up iii pursuance of their policy 
of encouraging trade unions in this province which conducted themselves in a 
reasonable and constitutional manner. Replying to the criticism tliat ^ey had been 
encouraging the formation of trade unions on communal lines, the hon. Minister 
smd that they had done nothing of the kind. The policy of the Goveinment was 
that 80 far as labour was concerned they considered the Hindus and Muslims as 
one. They deprecated the formation of trade unions on communal lines. They 
refused to reco}>nise any trade union which was of an exclusive chaiacter, that is, 
either of Hindus or of Muslims. The demand was passed and the Assembly 
adjourned till Monday. 

Belief of London Aie-eaid Victims 


31st MARCH '.—Following debate lasting two hours, the Assembly this 
morning sanctioned by 130 votes to 47, the supplementaiy demand for a 
token grant of Ee. 1 to enable the Government to pay one lakh of rupees 
to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the lelief of London air-raid victims. 
The demand was placed before the House by the Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq* The money was proposed to be paid in the current year out of the saving 
under the head ‘^Miscellaneous”. An Opposition cut-motion moved by Mr. Sasanka 
Sekhar Sanyal, the Chief Whip of the Congress Paity, to discuss the principle 
underlying the proposal was rejected by 121 to 41 votes. The Opposition also raised 
a point of order, maintaining that the contribution could not be made under 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act and that the money could not be ‘Tor 
the purposes of India or some part of India” as was laid down in the Section. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that Section 150 of 
the Government of India Act laid a territorial restriction on the powers of the 
province in respect of imposing any burden on the revenues of the Federation 
of the Provinces. The question of courtesy of humanitarian sentiment did not 
arise. He maintained that, so far as the present demand was concerned, it was 
entirely out of order under Section 150. 

The Chief Minister pointed out that legal opinion received by the Government 
showed that the grant could be made under the Government of India Act. He 
referred to the opinion which the Secretary of State for India had forwarded to the 
Government of India for communication to the Provincial Goveinments which had 
been obtained in consultation with the best legal opinion available in London. The 
opinion of the Secretary of State was that, “For the purposes of India” under 
Section 150 could in practice be construed as including any activities, the pursuit 
of which was in the country’s interest. Such interests need not be in the natme of 
specific and measurable benefit and could include many other things of broader 
consideration in respect to the leputation and dignity of India in the comity of 
nations. The Chief Minister also leferred to the opinion of the Advocate- General of 
Assam in this connection and remarked that the members of the Bengal Cabinet 
were fully satisfied that the demand could be made under the Government of 
India Act. 

The Speaker (Sir if. Azizu\ Huq) pointed out that it was a well-known 
international custom to send relief. Supposing India was affected by a severe 
famine, as a matter of courtesy she would get relief from others. “Are we to be 
debarred from sending relief to others under similar circumstances ?” He consider- 
ed that the sending ot such relief would be “for the purposes of India” for the sim- 
ple reason that they were merely reciprocating feeling of humanity as other coun- 
tiies had done. He admitted, however, that the question of interpretation of the 
Section was not free from difficulty. Whether the phrase “the puiposes of India” 
meant restricted purposes of India, or the wider purposes of the country which in- 
cluded the existence of India as a nation in the comity of nations was a matter 
which was to be decided by a Court and he thought that he should not intervene 
by ruling out the motion. He, therefore, held that the motion was in order. Con- 
cluding, the Speaker said that the whole piindide behind the Government of India 
Act was provincial autonomy in financial matter and if autonomy meant that we 
could do everything but extend international courtesy, then the Section had been 
rather badly draited. “But” he added : “As I say, I do not hold that this Section 
is such as to preclude an item of this nature— unless a Court declares otherwise.^’ 
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The Floud Commission Report 

1st* APRIL The Assembly to-day had a brief sesBion, the discussion on 
the Land Revenue (Floud) Commission Report, which had been fixed for the 
evening, having been postponed as all the mateiials connected with the subject had 
not been received by the members* When the matter came up for consideration, Mr. 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, chief whip of the Bose Party, complained that members 
had not been supplied with either the volumes containing the evidence collected 
by the Floud Commission or the report of the Special officer appointed by the 
Government to examine the recommendations of the Commission, Unless these 
mateiials were available to them, they were not in a position to discuss the report 
and give their consideied views on the subject which was of such vital interest to 
all sections of the community. 

Mr. J» N. Basu, leader of the Hindu Nationalist party, remarked that the 
Floud Commission’s report related to matters of far-reaching importance and 
should therefore be subjected to very careful scrutiny* This could not be done 
unless the evidence collected by the Commission and the report of the Special 
Officer was available to them. 

Eai i)* iV. Choudhury {Bose Group) remarked that if the Government were 
unable to make up their minds legarding the recommendations of the Floud 
Commission without examining Mr. Guiner’s report, how then could they 
expect members of the House to express their considered views on the subject 
without studying that repoit ? Members of his party were as anxious as the Govern- 
ment that a decision on the recommendations of the Floud Commission was reached 
as eaily as possible, but in order that this might be done members must have all 
the materials connected with tiie subject. 

The Premier* Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, said the occasion was intended to give 
members an opportunity of expressing their views on the subject. There was no 
question of the Government being unable to make up their minds on the matter. 
The report of the Floud Commission was not only a matter of vital importance 
to various sections of the people but also touched certain constitutional questions, 
including the Permanent Settlement which was of great historical importance, and 
should, therefore, be considered from all points of view. There was no doubt that 
the Commission had taken great pains to collect a vast amount of useful materials 
affecting the land revenue system of the province. The report of Mr. Gurner was 
the report of an officer appointed specially to go through the Floud Commission’s 
recommendations, summarise its conclusions aud suggest means that should be 
adopted to implement those lecommendations. The report was submitted by Mr, 
Gurner for the benefit of the Government. If, however, members thought that they 
should also have copies of Mr. Gurner’s report to enable them to discuss the matter, 
he had nothing to say against it. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (deputy leader of Bose Party) said that if the Govern- 
ment considered that Mr. Gurner’s report was very helpful to them why should they 
deny members an opportunity of studying that report. On a previous occasion the 
Government promised to place at the disposal of members all materials connected 
with the subject. In the circumstances, he could not understand this anxiety on 
the part of the Government not to circulate that report. ^ 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy said that there was no question of not publishing the 
report. The position was that at the present moment the Government were con- 
sideiing Mi. Guiner’e report, and until they had thoroughly studied the report they 
were not in a position to place it before the House. 

The Speaker, Sir Azizul Hague said that he felt it desirable that members 
should go through the volumes containing the evidence before they were called upon 
to express their opinion on the recommendations of the Commission. 

Indian Soldiers’ Victory Rejoiced 

2nd. APRIL The Assembly adopted a special motion moved by the Hon. Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq conveying rejoicing at the capture of Keren and Barer and 
congratulating the Indian soldiers through His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief. Mr. Jalaluddin Haskemy opposed the 
motion on the ground that there was no occasion for rejoicings as the capture of 
these towns would mean only the displacement of the Italians to be substituted by 
the British Imperialism. He further said that there was nothing to congratulate 
the Indian soldiers who were nothing but merceneries and had been used on former 
occasions in enslaving other peoples. There wouid^ be occasion for rejoicings when 
their soldiers would achieve success in defending their own motherland* Mr* 
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Kiharendu Dutta Majumdar said that if there was any nation responsible for the 
conquest of Abyssinia by the Italians it was the Bntisheis* Mr. J. N, Basu regret- 
ted that altogether a different issue had been raised. In fighting in Africa these 
Indian soldiers were really fighting for the defence of India. Mr. TT. A. Walker 
said that the Imperial armies in the middle east had gone fiom one success to 
another. These victories only could have been achieved by the brilliant strategy 
of General Wavell and his staff. He would hardly stress the importance of these 
successes from the point of view of the defence of India. They particularly rejoiced 
at the gallant part played by the Indian soldiers. Theirs had been a new record 
of courage. The Hon. IMr. A. K, Fazlul Hnq said that there was no occasion made 
by the Opposition on the occasion. In the first place the motion referred to the fact 
that it was a case of Indian achievement and theiefore a matter for the pride of 
Indians and secondly Abyssinia was a countiy of vital impoitance to the defence 
of India. The motion was put to vote and carried, 175 voting for it as against 46, 

Markets Eegulation Bill 

Srd. APRIL On the motion of the hon’ble Mr. Tamijuddin Khav, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries, the Assembly to-day referred the Markets Eegula- 
tion Bill to a Select Committee. An Opposition motion, urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion, was rejected without a division. The Bill seeks to 
define the market charges and fees which may be levied by the proprietors of 
markets and the rates at which they may be levied ; to maintain sets of standard 
weights and measures in markets ; to compel a proprietor of a market to provide 
adequate shelter, conservancy, water-supply, sanitation, etc. The Opposition criticism 
against the Bill was that it did not provide for the control of prices of commodities 
and that there was no definite proposals in the Bill. 

The Dowry Eestriction Bill 

4th. APRIL Hon-official Bills were considered in the Assembly to-day. None 
of the legislative effort of the non -official members, however, proceeded beyond the 
circulation stage. Mr. Surendra Uath Bimms moved for reference to Select Com- 
mittee the Bengal Dowry Eestiiction Bill, the object of which was to put a stop 
to the dowry system among the Bengalee Hindus, 'ihe main piovision of the Bill 
is that no peison shall at an 3 ; time offer or accept any dowiy whose money value 
exceeds the sum of Es. 51, which sum shall not include the value of ornaments 
or anvthing in kind given by brides^ parents or guardians as a gift out of fiee will 
The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The Fisheries Bill 

Mr, Nanndra Nath Las Gupta and Mr. Ainrita Lai Mandal moved fox 
reference to Select Committees two bills foi legalising the rights of fisheiman, Mr. 
Mandal in moving his Bill— Bengal Fisheries Bill— said that the Bill had been 
introduced with a view to lationalise the settlement of fisheries on the basis of fair 
and equitable rent and stabilise the fish industry which formed a vital part in the 
economic stiucture of the province Eon. Mr. Tamizuddtn Khan, replying, said 
that there was no gainsaying the fact that rights of fishermen who had to suffer 
from various exactions and oppiessions had to be protected by some sort of legis- 
lation, Government, he asserted, was not sitting idle in the matter. Government 
were anxious to bring forward a comprehensive measure to deal with the rights of the 
fishermen. With that end m view they had appointed a special officer on the basis 
of those reports. They would bring foiwaid a Bill, which the Minister hoped would 
remove the outstanding grievances of fishermen. Theie weie defects in the Bills 
which he opposed. The motions for the circulation of the Bills for eliciting public 
opinion were defeated. 

Eeliep to Tenants’ Bill 

Maulvi Abdul Bahm (Coalition) introduced a Bill giving relief to non-agri- 
cultural tenants by way of giving protection from eviction and arbitrary enhance- 
ment of rent. Hon. Mr, T, Kka7i, replying on behalf of Government, said that the 
Cnandina Committee had submitted their report and on the basis of that report 
Government proposed to biing foiwaid an appropiiate measure. 

The Wake Amendment Bill 

•j Sanaulla ^ (Coalition) introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill. He 
said that the taxation which bad been introduced by the Wakf Act, was according 
to eminent Moslem divines illegal, Government, he pleaded, should provide for 
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funds for the supervision and management of Wakf properties* His amending Bill 
was for the elimination of this taxation, Hon* Mr* M. B. Mullick said that the 
Government wanted some time to consider the matter and had asked the statutory 
Wakf Board for their opinion. The Bill was circulated for eliciting opinion* 

Tarakeswar Temple Bill 

Mr* Taraknath Mukherjee introduced the Tarakeswar Temple Bill* Mr, Aiul 
Chandra Kumar opposed the Bill. He said that the provision in the Bill asking 
for Government interference in the management of Hindu temples was a dangerous 
principle. Ihe present committee was doing work satisfaetoniy and the present 
Mahanta was a man of high character against whom so far nobody had any 
complaint to offer. The motion for circulation of the Bill was defeated and the Bill 
was killed. The House then adjourned. 

The Dacca Riots— Adj. Motion 

9th. APRIL The adjournment motion tabled by Eai Barendranath 
Chowdhury (Bose Group) to discuss the Government's* failure to control the 
extension of rioting in the Dacca District was lost to-day, 67 voting for and 107 
against. The official Congress party attended the meeting and supported the motion. 
The Krishak Projas and Independents also supported the motion, while the 
European bloc supported the Government. There was a large attendance of members 
and the public galleiies were full. Several members of the Upper House were 
present in the enclosures reserved for them* 

Eat Harendra Nath Clioudhari (Congress), in moving the motion, referred to 
the statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, that the 
Government was taken unawares by what had happened in the Narayanganj 
Sub-Division. Mr. Rai Choudhiiri pointed out that the riot had been continuing in 
the city of Dticca from March 17 and that ought to have constituted a sufficient 
warning to the Government to take preeautionai-y measures so that the disturbance 
might not spread to other areas. According to the speaker, there was perfect 
abdication by the authoiities responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
that area for a certain peiiod. He ref ei red to the large number of people that had 
taken shelter fiom the affected area in TTipura fctate and reraarkea that this bore 
witness to the fact that an “unworkable and irapeifect” constitution was being 
attempted to be worked and that, by “woithless and inefficient hands,^* 

Participating in the debate, Blr. Nahm Eanjan^ Sarksr^ Ex-Finance Minister, 
referred to the situation created by the communal disturbances in the Narayanganj 
Sub-Division and remarked that in the affected area “the rule of law seemed to 
have given way to the rule of the outlaw.” So far as the subject matter of the 
motion was concerned, he thought that Government had admitted that they had 
failed to control the situation and to ensure protection to life and property. This 
truth, remarked Mr. Barker, was writ large over the many communiques the 
Government had issued on the riot situation. Proceeding, Mr. Sarker said that the 
Government were unpardonably indifferent, and that they were not taking up the 
matter seiiously, was clear from their attitude to the forced large-scale migration. 
The Maharaja of Tripura had shown gieat generosity and sympathy in sheltering 
the refugees at considerable expense. Mr. Sarker said that the Government had 
banned the publication of news. There might be justification for some control of 
news at a time like this, bat the censoiing of news agencies and the non-publieation 
of any authentic news by the Government themselves at the same time had been 
producing certain most undesirable efiiects. Mr. Sarker thought that the Government 
had failed to keep adequate touch with the actual situation in the affected areas. 

Mr. Shamsuddtn Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja Party, deplored the 
situation that had arisen and emphasised that all the Ministers ought to have gone 
to Dacca to tackle the situation and that the sitting of the Assembly ought to have 
been suspended, so that the members of the legislature might go to the affected 
area to try to restore normal conditions. He maintained that rioters, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, should be dealt with drastically. He deplored some of the 
speeches made recently by Dr, S. P. Mookeijee and the hon, the Chief Minister, Mr. 

A. K. Fazlul Huq. . , j. j ^ , t 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, in supporting the motion, referred to the obser- 
vations made by the previous speaker, and said that it was only during the last 18 
months that it had been his lot to speak inside the legislature and outside it in 
defence of the rights and liberties of the Hindus of this province. He would like 
to give the assurance to the Hindus that whatever attempts might be made by 
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interested persons to disort his speeches, in none of them ^ he had attacked the 
Miielira community as such. It was no question^ of talking of the Muslim 
community as such, Hr* Mookeijee proceeded. But it was a question of exposing 
the policy of the present Ministry which, according to him, had been deliberately 
aimed during the last few years, at the curtailment of the rights and liberties of the 
Hindus. Dr. Mookeijee then referred to what had appeared in a Muslim daily of 
the City a few davs ago. It was written in that paper that “the time has come to 
show the little rats that the lion is not dead, only sleeping. They will see to whom 
Bengal belongs. They shall be taught the lesson they need.” Dr. Mookerjee remarked 
that what was happening in Dacca and Narayanganj was the lesson, which they 
(the Hindus) were to be taught. Proceeding, the speaker said that he was ashamed 
as much of the desecration of Mosques as he was ashamed of the repeated 
desecration of Hindu temples during the last three years. “I do not want that any 
religious institution should be touched by any^ community. I want communal 
concord and harmony in India, We have to live as brothers and as men who 
understand each other’s point of view and not with one community trying to 
subordinate the interests of the other communities for the purpose of advancement 
of its own interests.” He referred to the official figures of deaths in the Dacca 
disturbance and said that according to information received by him the official 
figures were not correct and the number of persons killed among the Hindu and 
Muslim communities was almost equalised to-day. The heart of every man went out 
in sympathy with a person killed, whether he was a Hindu or Muslim or Christian. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul 
Suq, said ; ‘‘When I was a boy at school. I had a classmate who was responsible 
for a disturbance in the classroom and as soon as he committed any offence, he 
used to shout the loudest in order to say that everybody but himself was in the 
wrong. The attitude that has been taken up by some of my fiiends speaking in 
support of this motion has reminded me of the case of that old classmate of mine. 
For four years, they have been singing a hymn of hate against the Ministry and 
the Muslim community ; they have encouraged people to come out and set at 
defiance the Government. I cannot help quoting a passage from a speech of Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee intended to make the peaceful administration of Bengal 
impossible. After having done that, after having prepared the ground and after 
having perfected their plan, things naturally began to develop themselves.” 

Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that it was not on March 17 that the 
trouble began at Dacca. The real trouble in Dacca began on the afternoon of 
March 14 when some Hindu boys spiinkled coloured water on some Muslim boys on 
the day of the Holi festival. An old man, who was passing by, protested against 
this. This old man was caught by the beaid and his whole body was sprinkled 
with coloured water. Blows were given on his head and he was removed to hospital* 
After the incident for two days, namely, the 15th and 16th, the whole of Dacca 


was in tense excitement. Although stabbing was going on and Muslims weie being 
freely stabbed, not one Hindu was stabbed in retaliation. It was on March 17 
that "mosques began to be desecrated. The Holy Koran was toiu to pieces and 
leaves of the Koran were strewn on the floor. Immediately after this, continued 
Mr. Huq, Hindu youths dressed in ‘lungies’ (cloths generally worn by Muslims), 
with red caps on, went to various villages in the District of Dacca exciting Mus- 
lims to rise against the Hindus, saying Mosques had been desecrated and the Holy 
Koran had been torn to pieces and that it was time for the Muslims to rise against 
the Hindus. (Laughter in Congress Benches). “You may laugh, but it was part of 
a preconceived policy. The Hindus knew that once the Muslims were roused they 
would go to excesses and the Hindus knew how to retaliate afterwards,” Mr. Huq 
remarked. In conclusion the Chief Minister assured the House that the Govern- 
ment had taken every possible step to meet the situation, which was now under 
controT^ expressed the grateful thanks of the Bengal Government to His High- 
iharaja of Tripura for the shelter that he had given to a number of 
the affected area and announced that the Government had sanctioned 
ure of Rs. 10,000 for the relief of the victims and, if necessary, the 
t would be prepared to spend more. The Assembly thereafter adjourned 

Local Self-Govt. Ambnl. Bill 

—The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill. 1941, as 
„istatjve Council, came up for consideration to day. The measure 
p opposition from the Bose Group and the Krishak Proja Party. A 
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sugp;estion that the Bill had been brought forward in the interest of certain ‘'stal- 
warts” of the Coalition Party was emphatically repudiated by the Revenue Minister, 
Sir B. P. Singh Boy., member-in-charge of the Bill, who explained that its object 
was that the reconstitution of district boards might not be unduly delayed. 

The Bill seeks to piovide for a special machinery for the decision of disputes 
relating to elections held under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1835 and 
at the same time oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in respect of such disputes as 
has been done under the other Acts relating to the administration of local self- 
government in the province. It is further proposed that the principles of the Bill, 
when enacted into law, should apply to elections which have already been held and 
in respect of which disputes are still pending in civil courts, so that the new boards 
to which elections have been made may come into existence and function without 
avoidable delay* 

23rd. APRIL The Bill was strongly opposed both at the second and the third 
readings to-day. The Opposition, through amendments, fought stoutly for making a 
provision in the Bill for an appellate authority against the decision of the district or 
subordinate judge on the election petitions. Sir Bijoy opposed the amendments and the 
Opposition’s attempts proved futile against the weight of number which the Coalition 
Party commanded. The Opposition also fought against the principle of giving 
retrospective effect to^ the enactment and wanted the deletion of the provision. Mr. 
Sanaka Sanyal pointed out that it was a wellknown convention that the existing 
laws of the land should be treated with respect. By the passing of the present bill 
into Act all election suits, now pending before courts, would automatically become 
null and void. It was now almost an admitted fact that the bill was a Dacca 
enactment,— the election suits regarding Dacca District Board which were now 
pending decisions were the main pivot of the present measure. With the passing 
of the bill into Act those suits would become null and void. This was against 
all principles of democracy and progressive Government. The election suits 
at Dacca were instituted under the existing law and with reference to the 
existing conditions. Now they wanted to arrest the powers of the courts 
under the existing laws by the passing of this bill. This was, Mr. Sanyal remarked, 
more than robbery. Sir mjoy, replying to the point, merely stated that he did not 
want to waste the time of the House by repeating his arguments in regard to this 
matter. He formally opposed it. The amendment was lost. 

During the third reading of the bill, Rai Harendra Nat\ Chaudhury said 
that he would be speaking on it in order to record his emphatic protest against 
the ‘pernicious measure’. Sir Bijoy, he said, had taken shelter under the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1922 for the principles introduced in the bill in ousting the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. But he would only remind him that the measure, 
when first introduced, was thrown away by the then Council and was only passed 
when the Congress had withdrawn from the legislature. Was it not a fact, he 
enquired, that this piece of legislation was going to be a scandalous abouse of the 
legislative machinery ? It was unfortunate, Mr. Eai Ohoudhury remarked, that 
an experienced minister like Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy should allow himself to 
be influenced by the reactionary coterie of Dacca in the matter of local self-govern- 
ments. He, on behalf of the Opposition, strongly opposed the passing of the 
measure. In reply, Sir Btjoy stated that there was no justification for so much 
excitement. He asked the House to pass the bill. The bill as settled in the House 
was passed by 150 to 55 votes. The Assembly was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — Calcutta—llth. February to 8th. April 1941 

Public Accouiuts Committee Repokt 

An meeting o! the budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council 

on the 11th February 1941 was short, lasting a little more than an hour. After 
^eshoDS had been answered and some formal Government business disposed of. 

d aeSViBSS “ 

p^sed by the Lower House, mi the report of the Committee on Public Account® 
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on the Appropriation Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal 
for 1938-39 and the Audit Eeports 1939, 

The Council passed the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion. As 

regards the report of the Committee on Public Accounts, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjee (Congress) objected to the consideration of the report on a point of 
privilege. He maintained that the Council had nothing to do with this report 
submitted by a committee which had no connexion with this House. He felt that 
a definite breach of privilege of the House had been committed in this matter 
and remarked that the Finance Minister was not justified in taking the time of 
the House by asking it to give its opinion on something which did not come 
within the purview of the Council. A discussion followed on the point raised by 
Dr. Mookerjee and eventually the House agreed to refer the matter to its Privilege 
Committee. The House then adjourned. 

The Eaza Bazar Disturbances 

12th, FEBRUARY The President, Mr. S* C. Mitra, ruled out of order 

to-day an adjournment motion sought to be moved by Prof. Humayun Kahir 
to discuss the situation arising out ot the disturbances at Raja Bazar on Monday. 

The motion sought to discuss “a matter of urgent and definite public importance 

namely, the action of the police in making indiscriminate arrests in the early hours 
of Monday morning and the ruthless lathi charges on members of the public in 
the forenoon and afternoon of the same day and the failure of the Government, in 
spite of repeated requests on the floor of the House, to supply adequate information 
or explanation of the incident, which arose out of the action of the police.*’ 

I^arrating the circumstances leading to the disturbances, the Chief Minister 
said that in the first place the matter arose out of a case which had been already 
started under Section 143, I. P. 0. and the anests on Monday morning were 
made in pursuance of that case. He reminded the members that on the afternoon 
of February 8, a number of “tazias” were passing through the Circular Road 
with unusually long poles which were obstructed by the telegraph and tram 
wires and the taziawalas could not proceed further. They demanded that the 
wires should be cut. The police tried to argue with them and ur^ed them to move 
on one side, but they would not listen to any request. The situation was then 
such that the police had either to use force or to adopt some other means to meet 
the wishes of the taziawalas. The use of force then would have meant “perhaps 
nothing less than slaughter’*. Hundreds of persons would have been injured 
or killed. The police, therefore, thought that the best way to deal with the 
situation was to cut the tram and telegraph wires and allow the “taziae” to proceed. 
Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that cases under Section 143, I.P.C., and also 
under the Police Act for obstruction were then started against persons who insisted 
on the wires being cut and on Monday morning these persons were arrested. There 
were a number of police oflScers when the arrests were made. Ihe arrests were 
made not indiscriminately, but on the identification of police constables. The 
identifications were made by Muslim constables and under the supervision of 
Muslim superior officers. After these arrests were made, they were taken to the 
thana and they were subsequently released on bail. Ihe Chief Minister added, “At 
about noon when we were in office we received information that people had collected 
at the Eaza Bazar Tram Depot and were obstructing tram cars, hurling stones and 
indiscriminately assaulting people. The Home Minister, the Finance Minister and 
myself, accompanied by the Commissioner of Police and other persons, went to the 
Moulali wheie I met a crowd. They listened to me and dispersed. We then 
moved on to the Eaza Bazar and when we came near the Calcuttta Medical School, 
we were met by a number of persons brandishing lathis, shouting slogans and 
throwing stones. They, in fact, surrounded my car. I got out of my car and 
wanted to speak to them, but I was received with a fusillade of stones. I came 
back to my car. Stones were thrown at my car and it was an accident that I did 
not get stones on my head. I went home. “Since I came away, I had personally 
no knowledge of what took place later. But I was told that in some places the 
crowds were unruly : when Sir Nazimuddin was speaking to them, stones were 
thrown on all sides.” The Chief Minister declared, “I can bear testimony to the 
fact that duiing the time I was there, the mob behaved in an unruly manner and 
the police dealt with them there with extreme patience.” Mr, Fazlul Bug, proceeding, 
observed that it was not a fact that indiscriminate arrests were made. Neither 
was it a fact that huts were biokeu into or any woman molested. He said that 
a case had already been started under Section 143, 1. P* C*, against some persona 
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foT riotous behaviour in the Eaja Bazar area. The Premier added that the number 
of people injured in the disturbances were : on the police side 24, tramway 
employees 18 and on the mob side 9, including a Hindu. 

Better Control op Trust Funds 

14tli FEBRUARY Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. Of the 11 
resolutions on the agenda three were disposed of, one was withdrawn, one carried 
and one was lost. The House resumed discussion of the resolution moved by the 
Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur (Progressive) on September 13 last that a representative 
committee, consisting of members of the Hindu community, be appointed to draft 
a Bill to provide for better governance, administration and supervision of Hindu 
public religious charitable funds to which the Hindu public customarily has to 
contribute and has contributed. The motion was withdrawn. 

Help for Weaving Industry 

Mr. 2Tur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be requested 
to make early steps to encourage and help in all possible ways the handloom 
industry in Bengal and to make a strong representation to the Government of India 
to continue on a large scale their grant-in-aid to the handloom weaving industry 
in Bengal at least for another period of ten years. Khan Bahadur Saiyd Muazzum- 
uidin Hossain (Coalition), Mr. Laht Chandra Das (Congress), Mr, Dhirendra Lai 
Barua (chosen by the Governor) and Mr. Humayun Kabir (Proja) supported the 
resolution which was carried. The Council then adjourned till the 15th, February. 

Financial Statement fob 1941-42 

15th. FEBRUARY In the course of his Budget speech to-day, the Finance 
Minister, referred to the jute policy of the Government and said that the keystone 
of the whole policy was regulation and they would leave nothing undone to secure 
effective regulation of this yearns crop. Nothing was more certain than that the 
growing of another large jute crop in 1941 would not only cause total collapse even 
of the present price, but would result in making jute of all kinds, of the very finest 
quality possible, unsaleable this year and the next, Refening to the record of 
jute lands prepared this year, the Finance Minister said that Government had ad- 
mitted that the recoids were not free defects and mistakes and were not perfect. 
But he assured the House that Government had taken steps to see that the effect 
of such inaccuracies and any hardship that might arise out of them, should be 
reduced to a minimum. The Finance Minister added that Government had taken 
special steps in this connection and had appointed special staff to deal with the 
errors in recording. The total cost of the year and the next would amount to Rs. 
2,50,000. As this decision was taken after the supplementaiy budget estimates for 
the current year were placed before the House and the preset budget estimates 
were in print, this item of expenditure could not be included in either of them and 
would have to be regularised in due course. The Finance Minister referred to the 
two taxation measures now awaiting the final veidict of the Legislature and re- 
marked : ‘^Without additional revenues for which the Legislature has been 
approached, it will not be possible to undertake any expansion of our constructive 
programme or even to balance our budget.” The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 25th. February. 

General Discussion of Budget 

25th. to 27tb. FEBRUARY ’.—Divergent opinions on the budget for 1941-42 were ex- 
pressed to-day when the general discussion of the budget began. Dr, Badha Kumud 
Mockerji (Congress) congratulated the Finance Minister on the businesslike manner in 
which he had presented the budget but criticized its plan and the principle on which 
it was based. While agreeing with the Finance Minister that the fundamental weakness 
of Bengal’s financial position was due to the deductions from its revenue made at the 
Centre, he asked what steps the Government had taken to have this injustice remedied. 
Begum Eamtda Momtn (Coalition) while she was glad that an increase of over 
Bs. 14,00,000 had been provided under the head “Education” regretted that no 
provision had been made for the Sakhwat Memorial Girls’ High School which was 
at present in a rented, unsuitable house. She drew attention to the need of a suitable 
grant lor Government Moslem women training schools, and said that for want of 
proper middle English and Middle Yernacular schools for Moslem gills it was 
difficult to set qualified candidates for the training classes. Bai Monmatha Nath 
Bose Bahadur (Progressive) twitted the Government with bringing about a deficit 
despite a windfall m the shape of revision of the Meston Award, Mr. Btrendra 
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Eishore Boy Chowdhury (Congress) characterized the budget as disappointing. 
Dealing with the Government policy regarding college education in Bengal, heisaid 
that Government should consider its needs as a whole and allot its grants for the 
benefit of all. Hindu students, he complained, were being neglected in many areas. 
Eeferring to the jute lestriction scheme, he said that while in Bengal the cultivation 
of jute was restricted yet in other provinces it was being grown on an increasing 
scale. Khan Bahadur 8aiyed Muazzamuddtn Hossain (Coalition) thought that the 
budget could not be described a deficit one as there was a closing balance of Es. 
32,91 lakhs. Poverty and illiteiacy. he said, were the two deadliest enemies with 
which the> had to wage war and if they were to succeed they must equip them- 
selves properly no matter it meant fresh and heavy taxation. But in imposing 
taxation they should take care that the method they adopted for raising money did 
not defeat the very object for which the money was being raised. Next day, the 
26th. February, about half a dozen speakers participated. Mr. J. B, Boss, Leader of 
the Euiopean Party, congratulated the Finance Minister on the “clear, cleaver and 
comprehensive” manner in which he had presented the budget this year. He, how- 
ever, maintained that while his party had every sympathy with the desire of the 
Government to improve the woik of the nation -building department, they, never- 
theless, felt that in the present abnormal times the utmost caution should be exercised 
in controlling expenditure in view of the recent progressive decline in certain items of 
revenue, such as, jute export duty, land revenue and stamp. Next day, the 27th. Febru- 
ary, the Finance Minister, Mr. H, 8, Suhrawardy^ replying to the debate, maintained 
that substantial amounts of money had been allotted to the different nation-building 
departments. As an instance, he pointed out that, whereas in the previous budget, 
hardly any money was set apart for prinaary education, this year the budget 
provided approximately forty-five lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Speaking on the 
grants under head, “Police”, the Finance Minister said that keeping in view the 
area and the population of Bengal, he could say that “the cost of Police in Bengal 
is less than in any^ other province. The increase in Police is not meant for the 
purpose of making inroads into the liberties of the people with a political bent of 
mind ; it is for the purpose of saving these honourable gentlemen from any difficulty 
that may arise in case of an invasion of this country or trouble on the countryside.” 
The Government had to issue an Ordinance, pointed out Mr. Suhrawaray, for 
fixing maximum and minimum prices of jute, because if the Government had not 
stepped in, say towards the beginning of August, 1939, jute would have been 

g urchased by millowners and others at no price “whatsoever”. Of course, the 
Ordinance was issued at a time when jute bad virtually passed out of the hands of 
the agriculturists, but the Ordinance had served to maintain the price of the old 
crop and to ensure a satisfactory price for the new crop. 

Land Eevenue Sales Amend. Bill 

28th. FEBRUARY Non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day. 
As many as 20 bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion, one was passed 
while four others were introduced. The Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amentoent) 
Bill, 1940, for which Mr. Eur Ahmed was responsible was passed. It provided some 
opportunities to the owners and the persons having interest in the immovable 
property which were sold at auction under the provisions of the Bengal Land- 
revenue Sales Act or the Public Demands Recovery Act of 1913. The bill provided 
that such owners and interested peisons would be entitled to apply for the setting 
aside of the sale within 30 days. 

Moslem Marriage Expenditure Bill 

The Bengal Moslem Mairiage Extravagant and Superfluous Expenditure 
Regulation Bill, 1940, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed was circulated for public opinion 
on the motion of Nawab Musharuf ITossatn* The Nawab remarked that it was a 
social legislation which would affect all sections of Moslems and as such he thought 
that public opinion should be gathered before enacting such a legislation. 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Humayun Eabir's Bengal Local Self Government (Anaendment) Bill, 1937, 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion on the motion of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Eoy. Mr. Kabii’s bill sought to do away with the system of nomination in the 
local bodies, introduce adult franchise and provided that no chairman either of 
municipality or district board should be eligible for the membership of either house 
of the legislature. Mr. Eabir remarked that the bill was circuiatea previously for 
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public opinion^ High Government officials had expressed opinion in favour of the 
measure and Mr. Kabir hoped that government would accept the bill. 

4tli MARCH ‘Mr. Kamini Kumar JDutta^ Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Party in the Upper House, withdrew from 
the House with his followers to-day in accordance with the directions of the All-India 
Congress Parliamentary Sub-Corn mibtee. Prior to this, Mr. Dutta made a statement 
similar to the one made by his leader, Mr. Kiron Shankar Koy in the Assembly 
yesterday. Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmad (Coalition), rising on a point of 
order, enquired of the hon’ble President whether it was constitutional to proceed 
with the business of the House without any Opposition or without a Leader of the 
Opposition. The President in giving his ruling, said that if a particular ^ party 
decided to abstain from the proceedings of the House, it would be constitutionally 
correct to continue the Government. His Majesty’s Government must be carried on, 
he remarked. 


Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The House then on a motion moved by the Finance Minister. Mr. jET. 
Suhrawardy^ took the Bengal Motor Spirits (Sales Taxation) Bill, as passed by the 
Assembly, into consideration, which was passed on the next day, the Sth March. 

The object of the Bill is to levy a tax of one anna and six pies per gallon on 
retail sales of petrol and a tax of six pies per gallon on retail sales of motor spirit 
other than petrol, It is the intention of Government to use the proceeds of the 
tax to supplement the annual receipts from the Eoad Fund in oider that the 
present scale of expenditure on new construction may be maintained. The discussion 
centred on three amendments seeking to reduce the tax on petrol to six pies per 
gallon, and to exempt passenger transport vehicles from payment of the tax on 
motor spirit or m the alternative to pay a tax of six pies per gallon of motor 
spirit. These proposals were negatived. There were a large number of amendments. 
The majority of them which were formal and consequential and made clear certain 
provisions of the Bill were accepted by the Government. An equally large number 
were not moved while one was ruled out of order. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

12th. MARCH The Finance (Sales Tax) Bill was taken up for consideration 
to-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr, ff, S, Suhrawardy. 
Finance Minister, said that the general election was approaching and if he had 
brought forward such a measure of taxation now it was because of an impelling 
necessity. They were passing through difficult and extraordinary times. A war 
was on and they should like as much of their available resources as possible to be 
devoted towards the prosecution of the war. But while war efforts must be 
supported, he continued, the woik of the province had also to be carried on. The 
revenues of the province were insufficient for maintaining the standard of adminis- 
tration, and providing even ordinary amenities for the poor. They were unable to 
make adequate provision for nation-building works. Since the Ministry took office, 
they ^ had embarked on various nation-building schemes but in the absence of 
sufficient funds they could not make the desired progress. The ordinary resources 
of the province were insufficient to meet this growing task, and it was their duty 
to make suitable provision for it. The Government had chosen this kind of taxation 
because they hoped to obtain thereby a large amount of revenue. He was aware 
that this proposal had engendered a certain amount of agitation in the province, 
but he was also aware that such agitation came mainly from traders and 

merchants. The general consumers, in particular the vast agriculturists, had not 
protested against the proposal because they realized that it was to be levied in the 

best interest of the province — and for the benefit of the masses. From the 

exemptions proposed, he added, it would be seen that it would hardly touch the 
proper classes. 

Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerji, moved that the Bill be circulated 

for eliciting public opinion. The measure, he said, was of such a far-reaching 
character that it should be carefully considered. He suggested that every possible 
retrenchment should be effected before the Government brought forward such a 
measure. The motion for ciiculation was lost. 

^llo^ing this. Mr. B. K. Roy Chowdhury moved for reference of the Bill to 
the Committee of the whole Chamber,” and Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra 
Manerjt asked for reference to a select committee. The House rejected both the 
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proposals and agreed to the consideration of the Bill* The Council then adjourned 
until March 19. 

Supplementary Budget 

19lh. MARCH : — A supplementary estimate of expenditure of rupee one for the 
current year was presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K Fazlul Hnq^ 
this afternoon, for the purpose of obtaining the assent of the House to the 
payment of Es.^ 1,00,000 to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the 
London air raid victims, the balance being available from the savings made under 
the head ‘‘Miscellaneous.” 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The House agreed on a motion moved by the hon. Bevenue Minister, Sir 
Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, to take into consideiMtion the Bengal Local Self-Govern- 
ment (Amendment) Bill (1941), which inter alia “seeks to provide for a special 
machinery for the decision of disputes relating to elections held under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 and at the same time oust the jurisdiction 
of civil courts in respect of such disputes, as has been done under the other Acte 
relating to the administration of local self-goverament in the province,” The 
House then adjourned. 

Purchase op Bengal Made Goods 

2tst. MARCH The Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. A 
proposal sponsored by Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Bosain (Coalition) 
urged that, in order to encourage the industries of the province, the Goveimment 
of Bengal should purchase, as far as possible, “all articles of furniture, stationery, 
uniforms and other articles required for Government offices and institutions or for 
Government purposes in any department from locally manufactured articles of 
Bengal, if available.” Mr. Tamtzuddm Khan, Minister for AgiiculUire and Indus- 
tries, accepted the proposal and explained the Government’s policy in regard to 
the matter. Their policy was to make purchase of stores in Bengal in such a 
way as to encourage the development of industries in the country to the utmost 
possible extent, consistent with economy and efficiency. 

Encouragement op Fishery in Bengal 

The Minister also accepted Mr. Nur Ahmed's resolution requesting the 
Government to encourage and help the fishery industry in Bengal. The Minister 
recognized the need for the development of the fishery industry and pointed out 
that a Bum of Es. 82.000 had been provided in the Budget for the establishment 
of a fishery department. He assured the House that when that department was 
established they would take into consideration the various suggestions made On 
the floor of the House. Both the resolutions were passed. 

Dacca Biots— Official Statement 

24th. MARCH The Premier Mr. A. K, Fazlul Euq, made a statement to-day 
regarding the Dacca riot situation in leply to a short-notice question Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das. The Premier said According to the latest report the situation has 
improved. There were five stabbing eases on Saturday (March and two up to 
miaday on Sunday (March 23) ; but there is a little looting and shops are opening. 
Vegetable sellers, for example, are again taking up their customary places. It has, 
however, been reported that this (Monday) morning there was a fire in the cooly 
lines of the Dacca Cotton Mills and some looting in Naya Sarak. Sporadic cases 
of stabbing continue. These must unfortunately be expected for some time yet 
and till they stop confidence cannot be fully restored. The following are the figures 
80 far reported, of deaths and admissions to the Milford Hospital with injuries 

Moslem Hindu (Dhristian Unidentified Total 
Deaths 21 6 — 1 ^ 

Injured 99 55 2 1 157 

The Premier added Every effort is being made by political leaders, officials 
and non -officials to restore peace between the communities. Executive action inclu- 
ded : — ^The curfew order, an order under Section^ 144 Cr. P.C, banning assembly 
of five or more persons ; drafting from other district of 400 extra police, four ser- 
geants and two officers of the Indian Police Service ; pickets at the more important 
street junctions and patrols through different parts^ of the ci^. The number of 
arrests so far made are as follows : — Moslems 77 ; Hindus 157 . The Premier assured 
the house that all possible action was being taken to restore peace and order* 
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PRIMARY Education in Bengal 

The Premier next made a statement about the action taken by the Government 
on the resolution regarding additional provision of one crore of rupees for the expan- 
sion and improvement of primary education in Bengal, that was passed by the House 
on August 30, 1940. ‘^Government,’^ he said, ‘‘are unable to accept the resolution in 
toto on the ground that there are practical difficulties in the way of^ accepting it as 
it stands. “The problem of primary education is not merely a question of provision 
of funds but the question of the supply of trained teachers as well. At present 
there are a little over 30,000 trained teachers only. The existing training schools 
(including 32 centres) turn out annually a little over 3,000 trained teachers and with 
Ihe opening of new training centres the number can be raised at best to 6,000 or 
7,000 per annum ; whereas for the successful solution of the problem of primary edu- 
cation in Bengal, Government require about 1 48,000 trained teachers. Money spent 
on untrained teachers will be a sheer waste. “The resolution has, however, been 
partially implemented by Government by agreeing to the additional provision of Ks. 
35,00,000 recurring for primary education and of over Es. 18,00,000 non-recurring for 
the training of teachers of primary schools” 

The Sales Tax Bill 

The House then proceeded to consider the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 
as it emerged from the Legislative Assembly, and passed four clauses, two with 
certain slight modifications and the other two without any change. Clause 5, 
relating to the rate of tax, was under discussion when the House adjourned 
till the 27 lh. March, when clauses 5 to 26 were passed. Amendments mostly 
of drafting character were carried to different clauses while by carrying an 
amendment to clause 22 it was provided that all offences punishable under this 
Act should be cognisable and bailable. The Schedule which deals with articles to 
be exempted from the tax remained to be dealt with. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

MARCH The House proceeded to consider non-official resolutions, to-day the 
first of which was sponsored iSy Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) and read : “An address 
be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the Hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Bengal Legislative Council requesting His Excellency to make a strong 
representation to the proper ^ authorities to revise and reduce at an early date the 
scales of pay for the All India Services.” The resolution was passed. 

The following resolution moved by Mr. Humayun Kabir (Krishak-Proja) was 
also passed : “An address be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
through the Hon. the President of the Bengal Legislative Council requesting His 
Excellency to move the proper authorities for definitely abandoning the proposal to 
abolish the Kalukhali- Bhatiapara section of the Eastern Bengal Railway.” 

Following this, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narmjan Sinha of Nashipore, Leader 
of the Progressive party, and Mr. Nur Ahmed introduced the Bengal Hindu Religi- 
ous Endowment Bill and the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
Bill respectively. Three other non-official BiUs, namely, the Court-Fees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, the Bengal Pasture Bill and the Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenacy 
Bin, were circulated for public opinion. The Council then adjourned. 

Allegations Re. Dacca Situation 

31st MARCH : — Government order imposing restrictions on the publication of 
news, comments etc. relating to communal disturbances in the province under the 
Defence of India Rules was characterized as ‘distinct encroachment’ upon the 
liberty of the^ Press by the Opposition to-day. The situation arising out of 
the promulgation of the order was discussed on an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. Sachtndra Narain Sanyal when the Opposition pointed out that by keeping 
back information from the public Government were indirectly aggravating the situa- 
ation. Sooner the order was withdrawn, the Opposition emphasised, the better. Go- 
vernment took strong objection to the reading out of a statement purported to have 
Men written by Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee regarding the communal clash at 
Dacca and eventually in order to stop its publication in the newspapers the press 
gallery and the visitors’ galleries were ‘cleared’ by the Hon. President at the ins- 
tance of Government. Sir Btjoy Prasad Singh Boy declared that Government thought 
mat the publication of the statement concerned of Dr. S. P. Mookherjee would not 
be m the interest of the public. 
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The House then took up the consideration of the Bengal Finance Sales Tax 
Bill, 1941, and passed it with modifications and then adjourned. 

Address to Governor 

1st. APRIL : — ^The House adopted a special resolution to-day moved by the Leader 
of the House, Sir Btjoy Prasad Singh Roy to the efiect : “This Council is of opinion 
that an address be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the 
Hon. President of the Bengal Legislative Council that a message of sincerest 
rejoicings may be conveyed through His Excellency the Commander in Chief to His 
Excellency Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander in Chief of his Majesty^s Imperial 
Forces in the near East at the capture of Harrar and Keren and that this Council 
further conveys its warmest congratulation to the Indian soldiers for the conspicuous 
gallant part played by them in bringing about the success.*' 

The Council next considered the Bengal Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, 
1941, clause by clause and had not concluded the debate when the House rose. 

Agricultural Debtors' Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL The Council to-day agreed to the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Debtors (Second Amendment) BiU, 1940 as passed by the lower House. 
The bill seeks to provide a machinery for the restoration of such holdings which 
were hurriedly sold away about the time when the original bill was published in 
the official gazette, to as many as possible of their former possessors, subject to the 
payment of proper compensation to the decree holders. A subsidiary object of the 
bill is to place the Calcutta High Court outside the general scope of the Act and 
to make provisions for the procedure to be adopted as regards, and the effect of 
appellate and revisional applications to, and proceedings in, the High Court when 
such applications and proceedings relate to debts which are the subject of applications 
made to Boards The Hon. Mr. M. B. Mulltck pointed out that there was an insistent 
demand for a measure of this kind. A large number of holdings passed out of the hands 
of the agriculturists due to economic depression and Government sought to rectify 
the apparent injustice done to these agricultural debtors whose properties were 
hurriedly sold. He added that the question of jurisdiction of the High Couil; was 
still under the consideration of the Government and this provision might be taken out 
of the bill. Mr. B, K, Roy Choudhury moved an amendment for the circulation of 
the bill. He said that as a result of the operation of the Act not only a considerable 
section of the people had been defrauded of its rightful savings in the name of 
affording relief to another but the entire credit system in the rural areas had been 
completely broken down. Therefore, before they proceeded with the measure, they 
should carefully consider its provisions. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur moved that 
the bill be committed to a select committee. He said that the measure was of 
great importance to the agriculturists and this bill when passed into law would be 
a permanent Act and as such its vaxious clauses should cai’efully be semtinized, in 
the cool and dispassionate manner in the select committee. Bom the amendments 
wer ‘ lost and the House agreed to the motion of the Minister that the bill be taken 
into considei-ation. 

Contracts on Population Basis 

4th. APRIL Non-official resolutions comprised the agenda in the Council 
to-day. The debate arose over a resolution by E^an Bahadur Ataur Rahman 
(Coalition) that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their 
population basis in various districts after properly advertising^ for tenders. He said 
that the Government had fixed the latio of Government appointments. Some more 
facilities should be given to people who could undertake Government contracts. 
Mr. /. R. Leader of the European Group, said that it was not the custom of 
his party to take part in communal debates but a resolution of a communal 
character should not be ignored. The resolution was of such a one-sided character, 
that his party felt thev would be failing in their duty if they did not express their 
view on it. It showed a trait of irresponsibility in the mover which he (Mr. Ross) 
had not noted before. The Maharaja of CosBtmbazar, Minister for Communications 
and Works, said that Government had given equal facilities to every community to 
submit tenders. There was no denying the fact that the number of contracts given 
to Moslems was small. With a view to giving every community an opportuni^ to 
submit tenders. Government in their apjproved list of contractors wanted the 
communities to be on the 50-50 basis as in the case of the service ratio. As a 
result in the last few yea s there had been a steady increase in the number of 
Moslem contractors throughout Bengal. Unfortunately, the Minister continued, the 
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majority of Moslem contractors were poorer than other contractors. To give Moslem 
contractors better facilities to compete with others, Government had classified 
contractors according to the amount of work they could take up at a time. While 
they had started with the lowest tender, they had been very careful to see that 
there was no unfair treatment and no rate cutting. Their experience so far of the 

E resent system of working had been fairly satisfactory.^ Government would do their 
est to see how far they could give effect to the spirit of the resolution but they 
could not deviate from the principle of the lowest rate. The resolution, as amended., 
was carried. 

Communal Peace 

Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that ^ the Government of Bengal be re- 
quested to prepare and put in operation a suitable scheme for the promotion of 
communal harmony in Bengal as early as possible. He deplored the differences that 
had arisen between Hindus and Moslems and appealed to members of the Council 
to consider the question from all points of view. It was unfortunate for Hindus 
and Moslems that they did not understand one another. The discussion had not 
finished when the Council adjourned. 

Debate On Dacca Riots 

7th APBIL Congress members attended the Council today when two of their 
party moved adjournment motions in connexion with the Dacca riots. After lie mo- 
tions had been admitted and their discussion fixed for the next day, they left. Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Lutta^ Leader of the Congress Party, moved : 

“This Council do adjourn its business for the purpose of discussing a definite 
' matter of urgent public importance, namely, the situation arising out of the burning 
and the looting oi the houses of Hindu residents in a large number of villages ex- 
ceeding 30 in number comprised in Raijjura and Shibpur than a in the district of 
Dacca and of Hindu shops in the bazars in the same area from April 1 to 4, and 
of the complete failure of the police and of the authorities concerned to prevent these 
outrages committed in daylight and by organized mobs and to give any protection to 
the oppressed Hindus and the consequent evacuation of the residents from the affected 
area and taking refuge in an Indian State— namely the State of Tripura outside 
British India— and failure of the Government to take any measure of protection for 
Hindu residents of that area. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Das (Congress) moved : 

“This Council do adjourn its business to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely, the failure of the Government in giving due protection 
to the lives and properties of non-Moslems in the villages of Raipur, Baripur, Mera- 
toli, Serampur, Methikandi, Brahmandi, Radhaganj Bazar, RanimaacL, etc., in 
all about 40 villages within the subdivision of Narainganj in the district of Dacca, 
where as from the beginning of this month news whereof reached here yesterday, 
uncontrolled acts of organized loot, ai’son, plunder, forcible conversion to Islam, out- 
raging the modesty of Hindu women, with cases of deaths and suicide have gone on 
with the result that several people of those localities have left their hearths and 
homes and crossed over to Tripura and many thousands of whom again left British 
India and sought the protection of the Maharaja of Tripura and taken refuge in 
Agartala.” 

Local Sele-Govt. Amend. Bill 

Sir B, P. Sinph Roy, Revenue Minster, next moved that the Bengal Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill, 1941, as settled in the Council, be passed. 

Mr. W. F. Scoot-Kerr (Eiuopean) supporting the motion, said that his party 
were in complete agreement with the principles and objects of the Bill. But they 
must again protest against the way in which the Bill had been settled in this House. 
The Bin, which originated here, was sent to a select committee the members of which 
failed to reach unanimity. Eventually, a series of amendments were drafted by mem- 
bers of the Coalition party, moved on the floor of the House and certain additions 
were made to the Bill. In many cases the House did not have an opportunity of 
considering those amendments as carefully as they should have been. The inclusion 
or exclusion of a small word, the displacement of a comma, might alter the whole 
meaning of a clause or sub^section. If the Bill was given to a expert draftsman he 
would have made it far simpler and half the length, without altering any of the 
principles at all. Khan Bahadu. Kazim addin Ahmed (Coalition) supporting the 
ration, remarked that the Bill was an improvement on the existing state of 
affairs and would have to be passed. Supporting, the Baja Bahadur of Nashipur 
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(Progressive) observed that Ms party were in favour of the Bill. Khan Bahadur 
Syed^ Mua^zamuddin (Coalition) in supporting the passage of the Bill, suggested 
certain modifications. Mr, iVwr Ahmed (Coalition) also supported the motion. 
Mr Humayun Kahir (Krishak Proja) said that his party were in general 
agreement with the principles of the Bill. Mr. Abdul Quasem (Coalition) said that 
the Coalition Party had their own views and did not follow the Government 
blindly as was evidenced by the large number of amendments moved by them. 
When members of the Coalition party were not convinced that the Government 
were right they moved amendments. He supported the motion. Sir B, P. Singh 
Roy^ in reply, assured the House that as regards legislation the Government 
would see that more attention was paid to drafting. The motion that the Bill 
as settled in Council be passed was carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Dacca Biots 

8tli. APRIL The adjournment motion on the Dacca Riots was talked out 
this afternoon. After a discussion for about ninety minutes, the Ministerialist 
Coalition moved closure which was accepted by 22 to 12 votes. Following this, 
the mover stood up to give his final reply and before he could finish the two-hour 
time limit expired and the motion was, therefore, talked out. In moving the 
adjournment motion, Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutfa assured the Muslim members of 
the House that he had not tabled the motion in a narrow communal spirit. He 
thought it was his duty to appraise all the members of the House of the real 
situation prevailing in the villages in Dacca district and to give them a true picture 
of the situation so that they might be conscious of the failure of the Ministry to 
give protection and security to the life and property of those people over whom 
they practically ruled. 

Mr. Dutta said that on April 1 three villages were looted and burnt and on 
April 2 eight villages were raided and burnt and on April 3 nineteen houses and 
eleven pucca buildings were burnt. These place, he said, were not jungle areas, 
where all sorts of crime could be committed and from which the miscreants could 
melt away as the Chief Minister had wanted them to believe in the Government 
Communique. As a matter of fact these places, said Mr. Dutta, were the most 
prosperous portions of Dacca district and they were within one and a half bourns 
]ourney from Dacca, and easily accessible by rail and steamer. Speaking about the 
refugees, who had taken shelter in the Tipperah State, Mr. Dutta said that he had 
been in that native State and found several thousands of Hindu refugees there. 
Among the refugees were men and women, children and even babies a few days old 
with their mothers. Among the refugees there were also graduates of the university, 
respectable members of society, such as members of Union Boards, District Boards 
ana other public institutions, merchants, zamindars, big cultivators and people of 
all classes. A greater condemnation of the Ministry, he said, could not be 
imagined. From the facts gathered by him, he said, it seemed that the outrages 
committed in the locality were engineered by outside agency. Many houses were 
set fire to with combustibles which could not be obtained by ordinary villagers. 
That showed that the looting and arson were carried out under the direction of 
intelligent brains. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Las (Congress) in supporting the motion said that from 
information available, from the method of operation of the rioters it was clear 
that the whole thing was preconceived and organised. He suggested that if they 
were to bring in an atmosphere of peace and harmony, the present Ministry must 
be dissolved and a new Cabinet set up in its place, composed of Nationalist Hindus 
and Muslims. 

Beplying to the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said that the Government 
sincerely regretted the situation that had arisen as a result of the communal 
trouble and deplored the fact that the peace and tranquillity of the province, in the 
maintenance of which the present Ministry during the last four years took a sincere 
pride, had at last been disturbed. He repudiated the statement made by Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Datta that Moukis and mischief-makers were going about exciting 
communal feelings in that particular area for some time past and that they were 
allowed to carry on their nefarious activities unchallenged. The Government, he 
said, had no information in support of this allegation. It was a fact, however, 
that communal feelings were running high because of the incidents that had 
happened at Dacca, and they suddenly burst out. Sir Bijoy said that the moment 
they got the information of the trouble, the machinery of the Government was set 
in motion and all available help was sent at once. It was indeed a fact that 
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many people had suffered seriously and houses and properties of many were 
destroyed and that a large number of people had taken refuge in the Tipperah 
State. He informed the House that the situation had been brought under 
control and refugees were beginning to come back to their respective homes. 
The whole communal situation, the Minister continued, however unfortunate 
it might be, should be studied against the background of the activities of some of the 
communal leaders during the last few years and of the press generally. The fact 
that the present Ministry had been in power had ^ given a great shock to certain 
section of the Hindu community although the Ministry consisted of an equal num- 
ber of Hindu and Muslim Ministers, barring the Chief Minister, to begin with. ]f 
the Opposition wanted to play the part of a constitutional Opposition it was up to 
them to help the Ministry to tackle the situation and not embariass the Govern- 
ment That was unpatriotic. In any independent country in a similar situation 
the leaders of the different groups would have put their heads together and pulled 
their resources and would never have tried to embarrass the Ministry or the party 
in power. It had been suggested, the Minister proceeded, that Hia Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal should intervene under a ceitain section of the Government 
of India Act. He would put to those who had made this suggestion, where were 
they when a similar situation arose in the Congress-governed provinces ? Did 
they at that time suggest that Governors of those provinces should assume responsi- 
bility fox the administration of those provinces ? He would beg of the members 
of the House not to embarrass the Government in their attempt to deal with the 
situation. If the Opposition was prepared to advise the Government and make 
suggestions as to how they should deal with the situation, the Government would 
readily accept them. He would like to put it to the House that it was very difficult 
for the Government alone to deal with the situation unless the full and sincere 
co-operation had been forthcoming from a certain section of the community. That 
co-operation was unfortunately lacking. If the establishment of peace and the 
improvement of the communal situation was their sole object, they (the Opposition) 
should give up for the time being the cry of Ministry-breaking which had gone too 
far and too long. By that ciy they had created a situation in the country, for 
which they themselves were largely responsible* 

The Council at this stage was prorogued^ 
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Budget Session — Lahore — 21 si, January to 28th April 1941 

The Sales Tax Bill 

The Budj2:et Session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly which met after the 
Christmas recess on the 21st. January 1941 passed three official Bills, namely, the 
Punjab Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Courts Amendment Bill and the 
Sikh Gurdwaras Amendment Bill and postponed discussion on the Punjab Jagirs 
Billj as doubts were expressed about its legality. 

Earlier, Sir Chotturam, Development Minister, presented the report of the 
Select Committee on the Punjab General Sales Tax Btlh The most important 
change made by the committee seeks to empower the Provincial Government to 
prescribe the points in the series of sales by successive dealers at which any goods 
or class or description of goods may be exempted from payment of tax. Another 
change recommended by the Committee reduces the penalty for an offence under the 
Bill from Es. 1,000 to Es. 500 or double the amount of the tax recoverable, 
whichever is greater. 

Import Duty on Foreign Cotton 

23rd. JANUARY A strong plea for the imposition of a heavy duty on the 
import of foreign cotton and wheat at least for three years, was made by Sir 
Chhoturam^ Development Minister, speaking on a non-official resolution today 
recommending to the Government to press upon the Government of India, the 
urgent need of imposing a heavy import duty on foreign cotton. The resolution 
received unanimous support from all sections of the House and was passed. 

After referring to fluctuations in the prices of agricultural produce and other 
commodities consequent on the war, Sir Chhoturam complained that while the 
United Kingdom had purchased the entire cotton crop of Egypt, no attention had 
been paid to the Punjab either by the United Kingdom or the Government of India. 
He, therefore, urpd that the Government of India should come to their aid and 
impose a heavy duty 90 the import of foreign cotton as well as wheat at least for 
three years. The Minister stressed that at a time, like the present, when the Punjab 
was liberally assisting in the prosecution of the war, it was necessary for the 
Government of India to satisfy the Punjab peasant. He pointed out that the 
Punjab was not only supplying recruits but had made liberal contributions to the 
War Purposes Fund and the War Loans Fund. 

Labour Welfare Legislation 

The House also adopted another resolution recommending to the Government 
to undertake legislation which will promote labour welfare without adding to the 
direct flnancial commitments of the State. Sir Chhoturam^ while welcoming the 
resolution, stated that Government were contemplating to bring forward legislation 
on the subject shortly, if the Government of India did not introduce such legislation 
m the Central Legislature, 

Seven non-official Bills which figured on the agenda were either rejected or 
not moved. 
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THE GENEEAL SALES TAX BILL 
The Punjab Jagies Bill 

24th* JANUAEY After question -hour the Speaker, Sir Shahabnddin gave his 
ruling on the Punjab Jagirs Bill to which an objection was raised by the Opposition, 
that the Bill was repugnant to the provisions of the Government of India Act and, 
therefore, could not be proceeded with. The Speaker said that the matter had been 
fully examined by him and the Law Officers, and he was satisfied that the 
Legislature was competent to proceed with the Bill, and that a provincial legislature 
could legislate on the subject of alienation of revenue. The House, after a brief 
discussion, referred the Bill to a select committee. 

The General Sales Tan Bill 

27th. to 31st. JANUARY ‘.—The Assembly discussed this afternoon the Punjab 
General Sales Tax Bill clause by clause. The House carried two official amendments, 
moved by Chaudhri Ttkkaram, Parliamentary Secretary, to Clause III, which relates 
to the rate of taxation payable by the dealers. The official amendments accepted by 
the House seek to levy a graded tax instead of the uniform rate as proposed in the 
original Clause. During the debate on Clause 3, several members including Sir 
William Roberts, Mr. Guest and Sir Gokal Chand Narang, ex-Minister, warned the 
Government that the Bill would not only retard the development of trade and 
industry in this province but industry would migrate to the neighbouring provinces. 
Sir Gokal Chand Narang complained that the Government was out to help a 
particular class at the cost of others and declared that zamindars were not paying 
any tax to the exchequer but were paying rent of their land. Replying to the 
debate, Sir Chhotturam, Minister for Development asserted that the sales tax dated 
back to ancient times and that there was nothing new in it. Referring to Sir 
Gokal Chand Narang’s statement, Sir Chhotturam said that the land belonged to 
those who tilled it and the Government was not collecting rent from zamindars, but 
tax. He assured the House that the proceeds of this tax would be utilised in provi- 
ding relief to zamindars and in expanding the beneficent departments. I^ext day, the 
28th. January a number of agricultural commodities including wheat, wheat flour, gram, 
gram flour, maize, maize flour, bajra, bajia flour, and cotton ginned and unginned, 
were exempted from the operation of the Bill, on an amendment to clause 5 of the 
Bill, movea by Sir Sikander Hyat Ehan^ the Premier. On the 8tst. Janaary. the third 
reading of the Bill was passed. Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, and others protested against the provisions of the Bill and described it as dis- 
criminatory Sardar Santokh Singh regretted that fuel, milk and other commodities 
of daily use had not been exempted. Sir Chhotu Earn, Development Minister, ex- 
plained that poor traders as well as the primary producers of agricultural produce 
had been exempted fiom the operation of the Bill. Moreover, the Bill would not 
affect wheat, wheat flour, and similar necessities. Regarding exports, he pointed out 
that Government had been empowered to remit the tax partly or wholly in case of 
commodities exported from the province. 

Primary Education Bnx 

The House also passed the Punjab Primary Education Bill in the form re- 
commended by His Excellency the Governor. The amendments suggested by the 
Governor related to the exemption of Cantonments from the operation of the Bill. 
The Education Minister, Mian Abdul Haye, explained that the House could not 
legislate as regards local self-government in Cantonment areas. 

Major Khizar Eayat Khan, Minister of Public Works then introduced the res- 
triction of Urban Rents Bill which was referred to a Select Committee, The Minis- 
ter said that the Bill was designed to prevent the shifting of the incidence of urban 
immovable property tax to poor tenants. 

Punjab Jagies Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY :-“The Assembly psssed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Jagirs Bill. Under the Bill, the Government shall have power to make in 
any one year new assignment of laud revenue by way of jagirs not exceeding in 
value of Rs. 5,000. A Jagir created under this Bill may be continued after the death 
of the original Jagirdar but its term shall be so expressed as to provide that the 
amount assigned to the next holder shall not exceed half the amount assigned to 
his predecessor and that the Jagir shall be extinguished after the death of the 
second holder. During discussion, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier, pointed 
out that the Government had power to assign land revenue but he thought it advi- 
eabie to take the House into confldence. He announced that 30,000 acres of land 
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had been earmarked for war services and would be distributed to soldiers on their 
victorious return home* 

City of Lahore Cobporatiok Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY The Assembly, this afternoon, made rapid progress with the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill, disposing of over 3u0 clauses in four hours. Most 
of these clauses were a reproduction of the Punjab Municipal Act and 
were passed without discussion. The House deferred consideration of two 
clauses relating to the imposition of Property Tax by the Corporation 
of not less than ten per cent of the annual valuation of lands and buil- 
dings in the city including lands and buildings belonging to the Crown. Next day, 
the 18th. Febraary, a motion to a new clause to the Bill, introduced by 8hetkh Faiz 
Mohammad, Parliamentary Secretary, empowering the Provincial Government, until 
March 31, 1943, to make an order to modifying the provisions of the Act, was with- 
drawn after leave for its introduction had been granted by the House. Opposition 
members pointed out that it would amount to taking away the right of the Legisla- 
ture to enact laws. Major Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that 

a h the clause was not common m India Acts, a similar provision existed in the 
Self-Government Act in England. He, however, would withdraw the clause 
if the Opposition unanimously felt that it was undesirable. Sir G-okul Chand Narang, 
a former Minister for Local Self-Government and a leading member of the Opposi- 
tion, said that the provision, if introduced, would create unnecessary alarm and the 
Opposition members weie unanimous in requesting the Minister to withdraw it in 
the interest of public peace. The Minister thereupon withdrew the clause and the 
House a^ourned for one hour to allow time for consultation between the Minister 
and the Opposition members on some of the contentious clauses of the Bill whose 
consideration had been deferred. 

Tho Assembly discussed clause 7 of the Bill which lays down that the Corporation 
shall consist of sixty-eight councillors of whom not less ^ than three-fourths shall 
be elected. A number of amendments suggesting increase in the number of elected 
councillors bad been tabled, while another standing in the name of Begum Rashida 
Latif JBa^i sought to eliminate altogether the nominated element from the Corpo- 
ration, Participating in the debate on the amendments several speakers urged in- 
crease in the number of elected councillors and protested against the retention of 
the system of nomination. The debate bad not concluded when the House rose for 
the day. 

Supplementary Budget 

25th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented to-day supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Rs. 53,77,750. These included over Rs. 13 lakhs for the 
retention of the additional police, establishment of tear smoke squads and organisa- 
tion of civic guards in each distiict of the province, etc.; Rs. 4,74,600 for a air 
raid precaution ; Rs, 50,000 contribution for the relief of air raid victims in the 
United Kingdom and Es. 13 lakhs for transfer to the special development fund of 
the province. 

The House ^ adopted without much discussion the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the appropriation accounts and finance accounts for 
the year 1938-89 and voted the excess grants recommended by the Committee. 
Moving the consideration of the report the Finance Minister said that the 
Committee had examined the accounts of the province with utmost care and 
thoroughness. He was glad to announce that in spite of heavy expenditure 
on famine relief the general financial position of the province remained veiy sound. 
Financial Statement for 1941-42 

2i7tb. FEBRUARY ‘.—“With our position on the map of India, the question 
of ensuring internal security had to be firmly faced, and in a province which 
furnishes the most distinguished soldiery in the country destined to cover them- 
selves with glory in the campaigns of ^ the Middle East in what may justly be 
called the Battle of India, the repercussion of the war on finances must necessarily 
be considerable,’’ With these observations, Sir Manohar LaL Finance Minister, 
introduced this afternoon the nudget estimates for the year 1941-^ which forecast 
a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Tue revenue receipts are estimated at Es. 1,260 lakhs, very nearly the same 
as revis^ estimate for the current year, while the expenditure is Es. 1,256 
lakhs, Es. 17 lakhs more than the estimate for the current year. The receipts 
constitute a big advance of Rs, 90 lakhs on. the year 1939-40 which is mainly due 
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to increased land revenue (Rs. 53 lakhs), share of income-tax under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs. 13 lakhs) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

New expenditure includes an additional provision of Rs. 21 lakhs for beneficent 
departments. Two significant items under public health are the grant of Es. IJ 
lakhs towards the improvement of Simla and the provision of about Rs. 75,000 in 
connection with the Solar Eclipse fair at Thanesar during 1941. The allotment 
from the Special Development Fund will go in the main towards improving diink- 
ing water supply in 216 villages. Once again there is special provision of Rs. 10,000 
for wells for the scheduled castes. 

A lakh of rupees has been provided for the promotion of communal harmony 
in the province, a provision of nearly one lakh has been made for the next general 
elections and of a lakh and a half for war publicity. A sum of Rs. 14 lakhs, 
provided for additional police in the revised estimates for the current year, are 
being retained in the coming year. 

After referring to the revised estimate of extraordinary receipts of Es. 83 
lakhs which were intact to improve the balance and meet capital expenditure, the 
Finance Minister observed that it would be difficult to discover any year in the 
history of Punjab finance that showed so chaiacteristically and unmistakably the 
essential soundness of their finances. 

Explaining the effect of famine on provincial finance. Sir Manohar Lai said 
that the famine in the southern districts, which appeared in 1938 aud was within 
fair sight of coming to an end. had cost Rs. 275 lakhs m four years— stupendous 
figure considering the Punjab's limited finances. 

The Finance Minister next referred to the strikingly liberal scale of suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue and water rate since 1937 when the present Govern- 
ment came into power and said that the aggregate for the five years was Es. 7 
crores as compared with Es. 4,27,87,000 during the five years proceeding the inau- 
guration of Provincial Autonomy. 

Dealing with the extraordinary receipts during the coming year, the Finance 
Minister said that the budget estimate was Es. 6809 000 while the aggregate for 
the three years was Rs. 1,92,23,000. These extraordinary receipts had in the main 
gone to the building up of big capital works. 

In connection with the debt position, Sir Manohar Lai pointed out that during 
the past four years loans amounting to Rs. 630 lakhs were raised by Government 
while the debt of the province increased only by Es. 449 lakhs during the period. 
This gratifying situation, he added, was due to the rigour with which the sinking 
and deprecation fund had been duly applied to the cancellation of existing debt. 

City of Lahoeb Coeporation Bill 

3rd MARCH The Assembly this afternoon passed the second reading of the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill. A new clause added to the Bill provides that no 
injunction shall be granted by any civil court to interfere with the public duties 
of the Corporation, the Standing Committee or the Chief Executive Officer. 

The House then proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. Sardar Santokh 
Singh Leader of the Opposition, characterised the Bill as a negation of the 
principles of local self-government. He said that most of the reactionary provisions 
of the various Corporation Acts in other piovinces and of the Punjab Municipal 
Act had been embodied in the Biil, ignoring the recent progressive amendments in 
the Bombay and Karachi Acts. Most of the important featuies bad been left to 
the rule-making power of the Government and even the method of election 
had not been decided upon. Next day, the 4th. March, the Assembly passed 
the third reading of the Bill by 40 votes to 15. The Bill which contains 
over four hundred clauses and has been before the House for over 16 months, 
was described by the Minister for Public Works as the longest and bulkiest 
piece of legistation ever placed before the House. In the course of the 
debate, several members urged that the legislation should be enforced as soon as 
possible. Begum Shah Uawaz urged the enfranchisement of women. Replying to 
the debate, Malik KMzar Hyat Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that what 
they wanted was good Government for the city of Lahore. He assured the House 
that if they had any objection to the rules framed by the Government under the 
Act, they would have an opportunity of placing their point of view before the 
House. 

General Discussion of Budge?! 

6th. MARCH :~General discussion of the budget was taken up to-day. Bir 
Gohulchand Narang, a former Minister, was the first speaker, He said that so far 

31 
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as bold schemes or big planning for the development of the province were concerned 
the budget was disappointing. He severely criticised insufiicient provisions for 
industrialisation of the province and suggested that, to advance the industrial status 
of the province, Government should borrow and then advance loans to reliable 
industrialists or they should come forward with their own schemes. Sir Gokulchand 
spoke for three hours and fifty minutes when he touched on almost all spheres of 
the provincial administration. He particularly drew attention to what he 
described as “the cruel and relentless crusade” undertaken by the Punjab 
Government against the non-agricuUural classes.” Sir Gokulchand pointed out 
that the present policy of the Government was not one of equal treatment 
to all communities, and urged for a revision of Government’s policy, 
Eeferring to the Mandi Hydro-Electiic Scheme, Sir Gokulchand suggested that at 
this stage without apportioning blame, efforts should be made to minimise 
the evils resulting from the failure of the scheme. Nest day, the 7th March, 
the policy of the Punjab Government regarding recruitment in services 
was esplained at great length in the course of a two-hour speech by Sir Sihandar 
Hyat Khan, Premier. After analysing the figures for various communities in 
different departments, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that, taking into consideration 
all Gazetted appointments in the province the share of Muslims was 44 per cent ; 
Hindus 36*2 per cent and Sikhs 19*6 per cent. Hindu agriculturists were only 9 
per cent and the rest went to non -agriculturist Hindus. The Premier assured the 
House that in future recruitment due share would be given to agriculturist Hindus. 
As regards cultural and semi-religious matters, Sir Sikandar Hyat said that 
Government would adhere to status quo in the absence of^ any agreement between 
the communities concerned. Eeferring to the criticism against the Education Bill, 
the Piemier reaffirmed that status quo would be maintained regarding the medium 
of instruction. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

loth. MARCH No satyagralii prisoner will, in future, be fettered by the jail 
authorities while on transfer from one jail to another 'rhis announcement was 
made by Sir Manohar Lai, l^linister for Finance and Jails, in reply to a debate 
on a cut motion under the demand “general administration” this afternoon. He 
added that instructions to this effect had been issued by the Punjab Government 
and the necessary amendment had been carried out in the Punjab Jail Manual. 

Earlier, an attempt was made by Mtan Nurullah, a member of the Opposition, 
to reduce the Premier's salary by Es. 100, when the Finance Member moved the 
demand for grant of Es. 94,67,500 in respect of general administration. The object 
of the cut was to censure the Government for failure to effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Darling Committee regarding reduction in land revenue. The Speaker, 
Sir Shahabud-dm ruled out the cut on the ground that the Premier’s salary was 
non-votable. 


Future Constitution of India 

llth. MARCH An exposition of his scheme for a future constitution of 
India was given by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in the Assembly this after- 
noon speaking duiing the debate on a cut motion to criticize the Government 
for its alleged failure to bring about communal harmony m the province. Referring 
to the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League he admitted that he had drafted 
the original resolution, but theie was a difference between his resolution and the 
amended resolution as adopted by the League. The latter part of his resolution 
relating to a centre for co-ordination of the various units had been omitted. There- 
fore the resolation as passed could not be called his resolution. The Premier 
sounded a note of warning to those who were exploiting tl3.e word “Pakistan,” and 
said that he was prepared to listen to all advice but it was for him to accept it or not. 
He declared : “Let everybody have fieedom but not freedom to dominate ” Defining 
his attitude towards Pakistan Sir Sikandar said that a number of Pakistan schemes 
had been diafted by various persons beginning with Jamaluddin Afghani, and he 
wondered if the critics realized which scheme they had in naind. There were Mos- 
lems who^ did nob believe in the scheme ^ of Jamaluddin Afghani ; Mr. Jinnah 
himself did not believe in extra-territorialism. He stood by the Lahore resolution. 
The confusion was due to the fact that a scheme which should be considered on 
its merits was being exploited because of the word Pakistan. It was the greatest mis- 
take to use that name as it was likely to make confusion worse confounded. He 
was not worried about the words ; it was the substance that mattered, Explaining 
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how a new constitution should be set up, Sir Sikandar said that he believed that 
every unit should have complete freedom, and it was fortunate that the population 
of India was so divided that there were Moslem majorities in certain provinces and 
Hindu majorities in others. It would give the fullest opportunity to every com- 
munity within its own sphere to rule as a majority with the help of the minority. 
Neither community should seek to thwart and dominate the other. Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan asked Moslems to accept the Hindu majority in seven or 
eight provinces and the Hindus to accept the Moslem majority m four provinces. 
Once they decided to look at it from the All-India point of view all difiiciilties and 
clouds would disappear and sunshine would appear. Let them have full autonomy 
in the units and let the units then devise a control agency to administer comment 
or a co-ordinating committee by whatever name they liked. They would come to 
the conclusion that a centre agreed upon by the units of their free will would be 
stronger than if two-thirds of India were fighting against it. The Piemier claimed 
that under his scheme they would get not only independence for the provinces but 
it would also add solidarity and strength to India as a whole. Once they gave up 
the idea of dominating or interfering from the Centre the problem would be simple. 
Moslems must be assured that there would not be a dominating Centre. He there- 
fore suggested that there should be an elastic centre which they could demolish. 
Such a Centre should have power to administer subjects like customs, defence, 
currency, etc. If after some years they found that it was not woiking satisfac- 
torily they could then cut adrift but not without making a seiions effort to work 
it. Sir Sikandar added that the future destiny of India lay in accepting a position 
of freedom within the British Commonwealth. It would be a criminal folly for 
India to cut adrift from the Commonwealth at a time when they stood in need of 
protection from external aggression which Britain alone could give" them. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

20th. MARCH After two day’s debate the Assembly rejected without division 
the *cut’ motion moved to discuss the industrial policy of the Punjab Government 
and voted the entire demand for the Industiies Department. Several members 
urged the need for industrial development of the province. Mr. P. H, Quest 
(Commerce) advocated three fundamentals of sound industiial development, namely, 
security, confidence and technical education. These were long view requirements, 
he said, and would take time to mature, but were essential if industiies, started by 
war necessities, were not to die after the artificial stimulus and protection produced 
by the war ceased. Mr. Guest said that the present Government had taken steps to 
increase the atmosphere of confidence essential for the development of industries but 
regretted that the recent taxation measures had caused this sense of confidence to be 
severely shaken. To recreate that feeling of confidence he etiongly supported the 
suggestion for the appointment of a small committee of experts to find out the 
actual incidence of taxation on urban and rural classes. Replying to the debate, 
Sir Chhoturam, Development Minister, said that he had been thinking of requesting 
the Premier to transfer the Industries Department to Sir Manobarlal because he 
enjoyed in a far greater measure, confidence of the industrialist class than he did. 
He had no doubt that the industries could grow and make greater progress under 
Sir Manobarlal, who was an economic expert. Sir Chhotnram controverted the 
allegation that the Punjab Government had no sympathy with industrialisation or 
that they had no policy. Any man, who had even an iota of sense, would agree 
that industiialisation was a necessity and in industrialisation lay the prosperity of 
the zamindars and the labourers. In the year 1932, the provision for industries, he 
said, was Rs. 14 lakhs which, to-day, had increased to Rs. 22 lakhs. This was in 
spite of the difiiculies which the Punjab Government had to face on account of 
acute famine conditions to meet which they had to spend Rs. 2T6 lakhs. They 
could not start any heavy industry because they could not get machinery on account 
of the war. The factories which manufactured that machinery were busy preparing 
war materials. The policy of the Punjab Government, he added, was clear. The 
House had given its verdict in a resolution which the Government was pledged to 
implement. As conditions permitted steps would be taken to implement that 
resolution. 

21st. MARCH The large number of I. M, S. ofiicers in civil employ in the 
Punjab considerably exceeding the quota reserved for them by the Secretary of 
State, was criticised in the Assembly to-day during discussion on the Budget for 
the Medical Department, which amounts to Rs. 45,C6;4C0. The Opposition was led 
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by Malik Barkat Alt (Muslim League), who recalled a notification of the Govern- 
ment of India dated 25th March 1937, according to which it was obligatory on the 
Punjab Government, after the introduction of provincial autonomy, to employ 
seventeen I. M* S. officers, eight of whom would constitute the Army Reserve. 
Malik Barkat Ali pointed out that the number of I, M. S. officers serving in the 
Punjab in 1938 was B4, which had increased to 36 in 1939, while in 1941-42, their 
number would be 30. He criticised the Government for unnecessarily burdening 
the provincial Exchequer and maintained that Section 246 of the Government of 
India Act, on which the Education Minister took his stand last year, could not be 
applied to posts beyond the quota of 17, reserved for the I. M. S. by the Secretary 
of State He said that the I. M. S. was essentially a military service and these 
officers should go to the army making room for private medical piactitioners 
who had distinguished themselves in the profession, Malik Barkat Ali urged a 
revision of the scale of pay of the provincial civil medical service to bring it on a 
par with the other provincial services. Several members, including Mian Abdul 
Aziz and Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, pleaded for encouragement of the indigenous 
system of medicine. Raja Ghaznafar Ali^ Pailiamentary Secretary, while agreeing 
that the number of I. M. S. officers should be reduced, pointed out that the Educa- 
tion Minister deserved credit for Indianising important posts in the Medical 
Department, 

Suppression of Indecent Advertising Bill 

27th. MARCH ;—The Assembly held a brief sitting 
this afternoon, when it passed all the three readings 
Indecent Advertisement Bill. The Bill, which was sponsored by Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, sought to penalise the exhibition of indecent advertisements. Offendeis under 
the provisions of the Bill shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500. or with both. 

Urban Rent Restriction Bill 

1st. APRIL The Assembly passed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Urban Rent Restriction Bill which seeks to lestrict the increase of rents 
on certain premises situated within the limits of urban areas in the Punjab. The 
Bill will remain in force for a period of five years from the date of Us entoicement 
in particular areas unless such period is extended by a lesoliition of the Punjab 
Assembly. The Bill provides a restriction on raising rent which was charged on 
January 1, 1939. 

The Assembly next referred the Punjab Weights and Measures Bill to a Select 
Committee. On a motion of the Premier, the Assembly adjourned for Easter recess. 

Death op Sir Sundar Singh Majithia 

21sfc APRIL The Assembly, which met to-day after the Easter recess, was 
adjourned without transacting any business as a maik of respect to the memory of the 
late Sir Surendra Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister. A condolence resolution moved 
by Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan was adopted all standing. The Premier paid a touch- 
ing tiibute to Sir Sunder Singh who, he said, bad died in harness like a soldier in 
war.^ While Sir Sundai Singh was a vigilant custodian and champion of the rights 
pd interests of the Sikh community, he was never unfair to other communities and 
it would be difficult to find another leader of his calibie. He was profoundly leligi- 
ous and lived up to the great traditions of the Sikh Gurus. The Premier expressed 
his profound and heartfelt sympathy to Sir Sundar Singh^s son and othei mem- 
bers of the bereaved family. Sardar Dasunda Singh, Development Minister, Sardar 
Santokh Singh, Leader of the Opposition, Sardar Bahadur XJjjal Singh, Leader of the 
Khalsa National Party, Nawab Muzafiar Khan and Sir William Roberts associated 
themselves with the sentiments expressed by the Premier. Sir Shahahuddtn, Speaker, 
while undertaking to convey the resolution to the bereaved family remarked that it 
would be difficult for the Sikh community to replace Sir Sunder Singh Majithia. 

Electricity Powers Bill 

24th. APRIL Ihe House resumed discussion to-day on the Punjab Electricity 
(Emergency Powers) Bill and passed all the three readings. MaUJc Khizar Hyat 
Khan^ Minister of Public Works, said that the Punjab Government had decided 
that, wherever circumstances favoured, the licensed electric supply undertakings 
in the province should be purchased when the next option of purchase fell due. 
It was, therefore, considered that the period of notice required to be served on a 
licensee under the Electricity Act should be curtailed from two to one year which 


, lasting twenty-two minutes, 
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period should be sufficient to enable the licensee to wind up his concern. This 
Bill, he added, was intended to give effect to the above decision. ^ The Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, the circulation motion having been rejected without 
a division. 

Agricultukal Produce Market Bill 

25th to 2Sth APRIL Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, intervening in the debate 
on the Agricultural Produce Markets Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced 
to-day, uttered a warning to those who had bolstered up an unconstitutional and 
unwarraned agitation. He said that if the growers and consumers, who constituted 
90 per cent of the population, took upon themselves to flout the law there would be 
bloodshed, the responsibility for which would lie on the shoulders of the agitators. 
Sardar Bantokh Stngh assured the Premier that those directing the agitation had 
issued instructions to traders not to organise any processions, raise slogans or other- 
wise infringe the law. If they were compelled to carry on agitation it would be 
carried on stiictly within constitutional limits. Alter the consideration of all except 
the penal clause, had been concluded, the House adjourned till Monday, the 28th 
April. Surprise at the attitude of the Standing Committee of the Punjab Trader's 
Conference after the concession of their main demands by the Government was ex- 
pressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, when Clause three of the Bill, which debars 
dealers who do not take licences by September 1 from taking them for three years 
was taken^ up for discussion, The Clause also provides that the Government may, 
in their discretion, issue a licence to such a person and may, before using such a 
licence impose such penalty, not exceeding Es. 2,000, as they may think fit. Before 
the Clause was taken up, the Premier renewed his offer to Sardar Santokh Singh, 
Leader of the Opposition, that he would not press the Clause provided an assurance 
was given to him that the deadlock would end. He further expressed the Govern- 
ment's intention not to use the provision unless they were forced to do so in an 
emergency. Sardar Santokh Singh said that he could not go beyond the decision 
of the Standing Committee. Opposing the Clause, Sardar Santokh Singh said 
that the Clause was ill-advised. It was a threat of coercion and traders would not 
take that threat lying down. They would rather ruin themselves than submit to a 
threat of coercion contained in the Clause. 

Intervening in the debate, the Premier said that the attitude taken by the 
traders’ meeting last night was a threat to the Government established by law and 
order. While declaring that the Government was prepared to listen to all legiti- 
mate grievances and redress them, the Premier emphasised that the Government 
would not be cowed down by coercion or threat. The traders had thrown a chal- 
lenge to the growers, the consumers, the law of the land and to the representatives 
of the people in this House. If they had thrown the gauntlet in that spirit, the 
Government must accept the challenge. This might mean a certain amount of hard- 
ship for small growers, but the Premier assured the House that the Government 
would do all they could to help the growers as well as consumers. Continuing, the 
Premier said that those dealers who would be prepared to continue their busi- 
ness would be provided the fullest protection by the Government against coercion. 
He pointed out that if anything untoward happened, the responsibility would lie on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the movement. As regards the demands for traders* 
majority on the market committees, the Premier expressed his inability to accept 
it on the ground that it would undermine the principle of the Act. He, however, 
assured the traders that if the rules or any other provisions in the Act were found 
to operate harshly the Government would be prepared to amend the Rules and, if 
necessary, bring another fresh amending bill later on. 

Later, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mir Maqbool Mahmoodf 
Parliamentary Secretery to the Premier, that Clause 3 shall not come into force un- 
til notified by the Punjab Government in the Gazette. 

After some discussion the Clause as amended was passed by 72 votes against 
18 and the House proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. As soon as the 
Bill was disposed of, the House adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session — Shillong — 3rd. March to 29th. March 1941 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

The Budget eession of the ABsam Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8rd. March 1941. A deficit of Es. 11,89 000 in the revenue account was revealed 
in the budget estimates for the year I941-4i The estimates vreie presented to-day 
by the hon. Khan Bahadui Saytdur Jiahaman, acting Finance Minister. No fresn 
taxation proposals were announced 

The year 1941-42 is estimated to stait with an opening balance of Es. 51,47,000. 
It is pointed out. howevei, that this substantial balance is mainly the result of the 
loan of Es 50,00,000 floated duiing the cuirent yeai (1940-41). 

The leceipts are estimated at Es 6,37,95,000 (levenue receipts Es. 3,13,01.000 
and capital receipts Es. 8,24,94,000). The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Es. 6 42,45,000 (levenue expenditure Es. 3,24,90,000 and capital expenditure Es. 
3,17,55,000) thus leaving a closing suiplus balance of Es. 4697,000. The revenue 
budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Es 11,89,000. 

The following aie the figures — Eeceipts : Opening Balance Es. 51,47,000, 
Eevenue Eeceipts Es. 3,13,01,000, Capital Eeceipts Es 3,24,94,000, Total Es 6,89,42, 
000 , Expenditure * Eevenue Expenditure Es 3,2490,000, Capital Expenditure Es. 
3,17,55,000 Total Rs 6,42,45,000, Closing Balance Es. 46,97,000. 

Under the head “Police*’ a sum of Es 64,600 has been included under Section 
78 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1935, for the due discharge of the special 
respousibihtes of His Excellency the Qovernoi. The amount has been earmarked 
for the “Criminal Investigation Department” 

'‘Assam’s position on the north-eastern frontier has in recent days, brought 
her more prominently withm the spheie of a possible danger and it is satisfactory 
that preparations have satisfactorily advanced in the aiea primarily concerned.” 
observed, the Finance Mmtster, presenting the budget estimates m the Assembly, 
Referring to the war efforts of the province, the Finance Minister stated that after 
a lengthy correspondence on the widely expressed desiie of the people of the pro- 
vince to take a combatant part in the defence services, an agreed solution of the 
problem was achieved by the end of 1940, and the Defence Department of the 
Central Government announced the foimation of the fiist Battalion of the Assam 
Begiment, Speaking on the budget proper, which disclosed a deficit, the Finance 
Minister observed that he was not altogether hopeless about the financial condition 
of the province but it was expected that they would be able to make up the loss 
within the next two years The Ministry has provided a sum of seven lakhs for 
expenditure for the purpose for which it was floated. Giving his reasons why the 
Government bad strengthened the Ciimiiial Investigation Department, the Finance 
Minister said that subversive elements from Bengal were found to be penetrating 
into Assam in order both to stii up trouble heie and use Assam as a base for con- 
tinuing their nefarious activities in Bengal. Assam, he added, was indeed on the 
point of becoming a refuge where plotters might pursue their schemes as enemy 
agents do in neutral countries. Many societies and political oiganisations bad sprung 
up in the province whose harmless titles were meiely cloaks for action against the 
very basis of the society. The Government would be fading in its duty towards 
the people of Assam if it did not make adequate piovisiou for watching these or- 
ganisations. With the advent of the war came the likelihood of elements in the 
ordinaiy population being exploited by enemy states and evidence was by no means 
lacking that this possibility had not been oveilooked by hostile Powers. The 
Government of India had adequately provided for the surveillance of aliens but 
could not be responsible for the conduct of the people of a province. The Finance 
Minister announced that the Intelligence Branch of the Ciiminai Investigation De- 
partment, which was abolished in pursuance of the vote of the Assembly in 1937. 
bad been revived by the Governor for the purposes of discharging special reponsi- 
bilities. The House then adjourned 

General Discussion of Budget 

7ih to Sth MARCH .—Budget discussion was continued in the Assembly to-day, 
Mr. Kamimlumar Sen characterized the budget as disappointing and lacking in sound 
principles of budgeting. Assam, he pointed out, had 12 deficit budgets m the last 
13 years and Government was following a policy of drift with no hope for the 
future. The Government was only thinking of letienchment but that would not 
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brmg much relief. He condemned the appointment of parliamentaiy Beeretariee for 
Aaeam for whom there was, he said, practically no woik. Mr. Amold WhiUahtr 
(Leader, European Gioup), congratulated the Finance Ministei for the lucid manner 
in which he had expounded his budget. The deficit of over Rs 11 lakhs, he said, 
was a large one and while recognizing the urgent needs of the welfaie depaitments,’ 
the European Gioup did not shaie the Finance Ministei’s view that expenditure on 
these depaitments must continue to increase even at the cost of incieasing these 
deficits. The gap of B-s 12 lakhs was not a very large figuie but cleaily some 
means must be found budging the gap m the future. Mr Balaram Sircar did not 
approve the appointment of parliamentaiy secretaiies He brought to the notice 
of Government the deplorable condition of subsidized dispensaiies for which about 
Bs. 200 was paid for medicines every year winch was insufficient in these days of 
mcieasing prices of medicines. The subsidized doctors weie also ilLpaid Mi. 
ITabakumar Dutt cbaraeteiized the budget as disappointing and urged that some 
relief be given to small tea estates. The brightest spot in the budget was, he said, 
the total prohibition of opium but this to be successful must enlist public 
co-operation. Begaiding the mass literacy campaign the high expectations raised 
at the beginning had died out. Villagers had stopped going to school. To make 
the scheme successful the speaker suggested that the services of voluntary woikeis 
should be enlisted. He concluded by requesting the Government to keep lands for 
future expansion without disposing all land to the landless people Mr. Bepin 
Behan Das said that the budget did not piovido adequately for schedule caste 
people. He did not approve of the plan foi appointing pailiamentaiy secretaries. 
There was no provision for watei supply. The crying need of the people of the 
Burma Valley was the establishment or a medical school at Sylhet. Mi. Das urged 
that the pay of subsidized doctois be raised to at least Bs. 50 a month and the 
allotment for medicines should also be raised Assam was a agricultural province 
but the money set apart for agiiciilture was, the speaker said, very poor. Maulavi 
Motior Bahaman Mia brought to the notice of the Government the deplorable condrtion 
of agiicultunsts caused by the low prices of jute. He requested the Goveinment 
to safeguard the interests of immigrants who numbered about 1,000,000 in Assam. 
He pointed out that the opening of an unemployment legister would not solve the 
unemployment problem. Next day, the 8th. March, Mr. D. S, H* Moore 
(European Gioup) expiessed doubts on the possibility of success of the total 
opium prohibition scheme launched by the Government. As the largest employers 
of organized labour in the province, the Europeans, he said, were seriously 
concerned with the welfare and physical well-being of the workers many 
of whom were unhappily opium addicts He said he had seen the suffering expeii- 
enced by addicts in their desperate but fimtless attempts to give up the habit Borne 
of them were taking to gania and bhang, resulting in a maiked deteiioration both 
morally and physically. He questioned the value of piohibition propaganda for 
which Bs. 90,000 was alloted m the Budget. Maulavi Abdul Ban Chaudhury regre- 
tted the Government’s delay in starting a medical school at Bylhet. Hegarding the 
mass literacy campaign he said he was doubtful of its success. In the Sunamganj 
Bub-division 100 schools had been started but not even five were functioning proper- 
ly. The efforts of teachers to ensure the attendance of adult pupils had failed. The 
correct procedure, he said, was to amend and give effect to the Assam Fiimaiy Edu- 
cation Act 1926. which would have affbided compulsory primary education to chil- 
dren, The Government could have utilised this money for starting piimaiy schools 
in every district. Maulavi Muhammad Maqhul Hussain Chaudhury also expressed 
doubts about the success of the opium prohibition and mass liteiacy schemes. He 
urged the expansion of piimary schools in the province and asked that more money 
be given for improving communications in the backwatd areas. Khan Bahadur 
Mahmud Ah deprecated the spending of moie money on higher education in piefer- 
ence to primary education. Maulavi Abdur Bahman referred to the deplorable con- 
dition of the co-opeiative movement in Asssm where most cential banks bad already 
stopped paying depositors their money. The people in the village aieas weie not 
getting credit since the passing of the Money Lenders Act and the Tempoiaiy Post- 
ponement of Decrees Act and unless the Government came to their rescue by reha- 
bilitating the co-operative movement the position of agriculturists would be hopeless. 
Mr. Akshay Kumar Das said the provision of scheduled caste community 
was inadequate. He doubted the success of the opium prohibition and mass 
literacy schemes. Khan Bahadur Soytdur Bahman, Finance Minister, reply- 
ing to the discussion assured the members that all possible action would be 
taken on constructive criticismB. Belernng to Government’s talking of a loam 
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o£ fifty lakhs of rupees for the current year* he said the Goveroinent had to 
repay a debt of Rs. 46,78,000 which they had inherited on the inauguration of the 
reiorms on April 1, 1917, They inherited also a debt of Es. 90*00.000 for ofiicerB* 

E rovident fund liabilities on Apiil 1, 1937. He could* of course, produce a balanced 
udget if ha cut down new schemes meant for the province’s welfare. He expressed 
the hope that with a better realization of the Agricultural Income-tax, finances may 
be improved and at the end of the year there may be a surplus instead of the defi- 
cit of Rs 12,00.000 that was anticipated He could not without land revenue remi- 
ssion as agriculturists particularly in Nowgong, Eamrnp and Goalpara were having 
a hard time owing to the leduction of the price of jute from 16 per maund to Rs. 
2-8 a maund and also on account of the war theie weie uses in the prices of nece- 
ssary foodstuffs At present he saw no necessity for fiesh taxation. If the nece- 
ssity aiose he might consider the deaiiabihty of intiodueing a Bill like the Bengal 
Sales Tax. Regaiding the opium prohibition scheme, he would accept members’ 
suggestions for lucieasing the inspecting staff to prevent smuggling for whuih al- 
ready official and non-ofiicial vigilance parties had been formed. The Government 
were tiying also to cope with the evil of gaiija and bhang, Regaidmg education 
many had ciiticized his sponsoring of the TJniveisity Bill as election i^ropaganda, 
but he pointed out that the pioposal for a university was not new and it was the 
legitimate desire of nil people to have a university in Assam. Regarding the ques- 
tion of Its location he suggested that the matter Be placed for decision before the 
Senate of the proposed Univeisity or the Cabinet Eefeinng to the mass literacy 
campaign, the Ministei quoted figures to piove its success. Regarding the plan for 
a medical school for Sylhet he said that every possible step was being taken for its 
establishment and he hopped that the institution might be started in 1942-43. Dea- 
ling with the position of the co-opeiative movement he said the Government had 
provided Rs. 1,00,000 for financing the provincial bank. 

Ass^ai University Bill 


11th NAHGH — After discussions lasting about five hours, the Assembly adopt- 
ed to-day without a division the Education Mimster^s motion for reference of the 
Assam Univeisity Bill to a Select Committee In the meantime the Bill was also 
circulated for eliciting opinion which will be placed before the Select Committee 
for its consideiation. The Select Committee was directed to submit its refort 
by June 30. 

Air Raid Precaetion 

15th MARCH .—The whole tenitory of Assam was more vulnerable to attack by 
virtue of Its pioxiraity to a potential war thentie than most of the provinces, smd 
the Piemter moving his resolution to-day urging that the Assam Government do 
take the necessaiy steps to carry out air raid piecantionary measuies considered 
necessary and expend a sum, not exceeding Rs. 5000, in advance of the sanction 
of the Goveiumeiit of India The degree of the dangei, the Premier pointy 
“was a matt6i of spoeiilation# The Assam Government had for somo months been 
planning precautionary measures foi those areas which would be most inviting to 
the enemy air foice while also giving due attention to all parts of the province 
not BO seiionsly threatened. All Air Raid Piecaution Ofiicers had already been 
appointed and the Central Government had undertaken to meet the cwt of 
all such measures which meet their approval Mr Batdyanath Mukk^je^ 
supporting the lesolutioii, complained that the amount was too inadequate Mr, D, 
JB H who also siippoited the motion, reminded the House that they m 

Assam might be attacked, with the development of modern aircraft, within three 
hours by an fiom Japanese bases. Mr Jobang Mo*’a A: wanted to know whether 
Assam was really in danger and expressed the opinion that the measures rontem- 
plated might fiighten the civil population. Discussion was eontmued on the next 
day, the 17th. March, when the resolution was passed. , j - . 

The House passed to-day demands for Es. 22,69,100 on general admimstration 
and foi Rs. 15,71,900 on land revenue. 

Grant to The War Fund 


17tli. MARCH .—The one-lakh grant of the Assam Government to the War 
Fund came before the Assembly in the form of a Supplementary demand for grant. 
The giant le to be discussed and voted upon on March 20 next In the expmn^o^ 
note, the Premier explained that since the demand for grant ww referrOT back by 
the Hon’ble Speaker in November last for expert legal opinion <m the validity 
of the contribution already made, the Advocate-General of Assam has given the 
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opinion that the grant was legally under Section 150 of the Goveiuraent of India 
Act, 1935. The amount has already been sent to England and a sum of Es, 299 
IB shown as loss by exchange due to exchange rate for the payment of this contri- 
kitiOQ of one takh of inpees. 

Govt Decision Ee-Apointments 

The Government of Assam have decided to reseive 20% of the appointments 
to be made pmely on consideration of merit, said Sir Muhammad Saadulla^ 
Premiei, in leplying to a cut motion brought forwaid by Mr Batdyanath 
Jiukherjee to cuticise the Ministry’s policy of appointment. The Premier 
explained that this policy the Mmistiy had to deteimine in spite of a fair 

deal of opposition and the policy which at present was confined to recruitment 
made diiectly by Government to the Piovmcial Seivice is being fuither 

examined foi its extension m spheies of suboidinate appointments also. The Premier 
instanced one specific case in which a leceut appointment of an Assistant Buigeon 
in the Public Health Depaitment of Government has been made solely on conBidera- 
tion of meat and has gone to a caste Hindu of Sylhet though, be said, they were 
200 pel cent over-ieprcsented in the cadie, Mi Mukheijee withdiew his proposed 
out 

The Assembly also passed the demands for giants under heads “General Ad- 
ministration” (Rs. 22,69,100) and “Land Revenue” (15,71,900). 19 cut motions under 
each head were tabled but only a few weie discussed and the lest not moved Mi. 
Baidyanath Mulskerjee and Maulvt Abdur Bahaman, Chief Whip of the Govern- 
ment Party, figuied prominently in moving cut motions in coiuse of which they 
criticised the Government policy of appointments, the utility of the sei vices of the 
Parliamentary Secietaiies and the policy of the Government with legard to the 
Publicity Department, 

Geant to The War Fund (contd.) 

2Ctli MARCH .—The Ptemier moved a supplementaiy demand for Rs. 1 lakh 
which the Government of Assam contiibuted to the Biitish Exchequer in July 1940 
to help Biitain in hei piesent stiuggle on behalf of Demoeiaey, Mr. Kamim 
Kumai Sen^ ex-Judicial Ministei in the Oongiess Coalition Ministiy, laised 
a point of order questioning the legality of the giant Mi. Sen contended 
that the giant was not covered under sections 150 and 81 of the Constitution Act 
referring to the Speaker’s rnling duiing the Novembei seBsion. He said that the 
Government ought to have obtained an mteipretation fiom the Fedeial Oouit on 
this issue The Premier at this stage infoimed the House that the question was 
placed before the Goveinor-Geneial, and the Government of India had since 
intimated the Assam Goveinroeut that theie was no case to lesoit to section 2l3 of 
the India Act and to obtain the opinion of the Fedeial Couit, The question was 
vei*y simple as India was a belligeient country. The Advocate-General said that 
now that India was declaied a belligerent conntiy any grant for the defence of 
India came withm the purview of section 150 He said that a grant by the piovince 
for the purpose of the whole of India was legal. He added that it was for the 
House to decide whethei the put pose was covered by section 150, and requested the 
Speaker to have the question decided by a vote of the House. The Speaket reseived 
hiB luhng till the next day, the 21st, March, when in a lengthy statement he discussed 
the implications of the vaiions points raised, and pointed out that it was now 
represented that the amount was required for the defence of India and that since 
India was at war with Geimany the whole aspect of the question was changed. 
The defence of India, the Speakei held, was ceitainly a purpose within the meaning 
of section 150 of the India Act. The Speaker, continuing, said Mi Kamini Ben 
pointed out that the old case on which the demand was brought had now been 
changed, and m its place moral suppoit for the defence of India was being urged. 
This certainly was a question of fact and one for the House to decide. With 
regard to the question of “necessitv” the Speakei held the same view and allowed 
the supplementary demand moved by the Piemicr to be consideied by the House. 
When the demand was put to the vote it was passed without division amidst 
applanse. 

Tee Assam Rifles 

22iid MARCH —The decision of the Government of India to take over the 
entire inmility of the Assam Rifles and the proposal of the Assam Government to 
repine the detachment of Assam Rifles in the Gaio Hills by a smaller armed force 
would result in a net saving of aboftt Rs. 60.000 to the Provincial Exchequer. 
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This statement was made by the Premier, Sir Mdhommad Saadullah, in the 
Assembly to-day. The Premier said that under the Assam B»fles Strength Bill, 
now under consideration of the Gential Legislatnie, the cost of the force would 
become dedoitely a Federal obligation towaids which the Province would contribute 
an account of the services rendered to Assam, The Government of India, continued 
the Premier, had agreed to reorganise the force with fifty-four platoons, bat at the 
same time, it would reduce the provincial shaie to twelve platoons provided that 
no detachment be posted in the Garo Hills 

The House passed to-day the grants under the heads, “Education”, ‘MedicaP 
and ‘Agriculture’, and on the next day, the 23rd March, the demands for grants 
undei Education {Rs. 4144,900), Medical (Rs, 11,76,300), and Agriculture (Rs. 
6,47,100) weie passed The cut motions moved were either lost or withdrawn 
after discussions and assurance given by the Government. 

The Finance Bill 

27th. MARCH .—The Assembly by 37 votes to 8, passed the Assam Finance 
Bill 11941) to-day. 

The House agreed to the amendments made by the Council on the 
Goalpaia and bylhet Tenacy Amendment Bills (1935), and the Assam Embankment 
Drainage Bill (1940) and passed the Assam Temporaiily Settled DHtiicts Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1940) and the Assam Blateinity Beneht Bill (1940) 

The Assembly also considered the repoit of the Privilege Committee and 
adopted the first part of its recommendations, but leiected the second and third 
parts which recommended that the arrested or convicted membeis ol the Assembly 
should attend to exeicise their rights and privileges. 

Goalpaea Tenancy Amend, Bill 

27th, MARCH '—The Assembly to-day to the surpiise of all passed the Goal- 
para Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 as amended by the Upper House in spite of 
inconsistencies in the piovisions of the Bill pointed out by Mr. Batdya Nath ifw- 
kherjee and admitted by Khan Bahadur Maulavt Sayidiir Bahaman^ Revenue 
Minister m-Gharge of the Bill. IMi. Mukheijee pointed out that the Hon Reve- 
nue Minister by an amendment in the Upper House to Clause 31 of the Bill as pa- 
ssed by the Assembly relating to suspension of provision of enhancement of rent 
changed the date “2nd March 1030'’ to “the date ou which this Act comes into 
foice” perhaps fiom an impiession or belief that this Clause as passed by the Assem- 
bly militates against Section 292 of the Government of India Act which says that 
all the laws in force in Biitish India prior to 1st Apiil 1937 shall continue to be 
in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent legislatuie. Mr. Mukher- 
jee contended tbst accoidiug to Section 292 all the provisions of Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 shall continue to be in force till the date on which they are either altered 
or repealed or amended. As the present Tenancy Amendment Act will come into 
force at date subsequent to 2nd March 1939, the Provibions of the Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 cannot be altered, amended or repealed aith effect from the 2ud March 
1939 by this amending Act Mr Mukherjee then pointed out that if the wording 
of the proposed section Q.^A are critically examined then it will be found that in 
the Sub-section (1) certain piovision relating to enhancement of rent have been 
‘snspended’ and not altered, amended or releasrd and as such Mr. Mukherjea 
submitted this clause does not militate against Section 262 of the Government of 
India Act Mr. Mukherjee then asked the House to consider whether by making 
a provision for suspension of certain sections of the Act they acted against the 
provision of Section 292 of the Government of India Act ana also^ whether there 
was any justifiable reason to rescind its own verdict Mr. Mukherjee fortber ex- 
plained that Clause 5 of the Bill gives letiospective effect to the abolition of 
occupancy, transfer fee and as such militates against the Section 292 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Mr, Mukherjee further explained that the ‘division of tenancies’ 
in accordance with section 24 of the Goalpara Tenancy Act were either meaningless 
or had no sense at all. This Section 24 deals with liability for arrears of rent on 
transfer, Concluding Mr. Mukherjee appealed to the House whether the Hon’ble 
Members of the Assembly with their eyes wide open will pass this Bill with such 
palpable incongruity and asked the Hon. Speaker as the custodian of the dignity 
and prestige of the House whether it would advance the dignity and prestige of 
the House if such a Bill with such patent imperfections is passed But by sheer 
force of majority the Bill was passed, the Revenue Minister having assured that he 
would come foiward with an amending Bill soon to remove the inconsisteuciest 
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Absam Forest Amehd. Bill 

28tb. MARCH ’—The Assembly to-day passed the Assam Forest Amendment 
Bill (1940) which repeals Section 63 of the Assam Foiest Eegulation of 189L 

The Assam Bevenue Tiibunal Bill (1941) was refeiied to a select com- 
mittee which would submit its repoit by June 30, 1941. 

29th. MARCH •—Khan Bahadur Maulvt Sayidur Eakaman, Revenue Minister, 
presented to-day the authenticated schedule of authoiized expendituie amounting 
to Rs. 2,53,66,300 for 1941-42, and also the authenticated schedule of authoiized 
expenditure in relation to the snpplementaiy demands for grants for 1940-41 
amounting to Rs. 2,66,622. The House then aa]Ouriied sine dte. 
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Budget Session — Karachi— 26th. February to 2nd, April 1941 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

The Budget session of the Sind Legislative Assembly commenced at Karachi on 
the 26th February 1941. A surplus of Es. 1,00,000 is envisaged in the Budget 
estimates for 1941-42 piesented to-day by Khan Bahadur Alla Bakshf Finance 
Minister, the anticipated revenue receipts being Re 4,35.47,000 and expenditure 
charged to revenue Es. 4,34,47,000. The main features of revenue receipts are 
increased land revenue, totalling Ra ISO lakhs and excise levenue Rs, 34 lakhs. 
The other items of receipts are biibvention from the Central Government Es. 105 
lakhs and income tax contribution of Rs 8J lakhs A provision has been made for 
capital expenditure of Rs. 35,42,000 and repayment of dept to the central 
Government to the extent of Rs 40 lakhs of which Es. 36 lakhs is to be credited 
towards the Lloyd Barrage debt account New items of expenditure include 
expansion of education m Mullah schools, Es. 38,100 , and literacy campaign Rs, 
25,000. A provision of Rs. 3 lakhs has been made for the expansion of the 
Government Press. The major irrigation work to be undertaken under capital 
account is the Pyan canal pioject, which marks the completion of a comprehensive 
scheme called the Karo Canal works estimated to cost Hs. 34,^,148 and Rs 7 lakhs 
is allotted for it. The opening balance for the year 1941-42 is Es, 9,97,000 exclnsive 
of investments in Treasury Bills. 

With regard to the debt position. Sind will be able to pay in the next 
financial year in addition to interest charges Rs. 35,97,000 towaids the refunding 
capital. During the current year, she will be paying, besides inteiest charges in 
full, about Rs. 44 lakhs towaids the capital, Since the beginning of provincial 
autonomy, the province has liquidated a debt of Rs 1354 luhbs and on March 31, 
1941 the debt figure will stand at Rs. 2,d9S lakhs on the Lloyd Barrage accotmt 
and Rs. 406 lakhs for other purposes The reused estimates for 1940-41 show a 
surplus of Es. 2,84,000, revenue leceipts being Rs. 4 59,99,000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Rs. 4,57,15,000. The actuals for 1939-40 showed a surplus of 
Rs. 23,79,000. 

The Khan Bahadur dealt at great length with the debt position of the province 
and coneideied that the position would have been vastly improved if the Government 
of India had cancelled the debts of all Piovinces and allowed them to start an 
clean slates as bad been done in the case of certain Provinces. Not only was this 
not done, he added, but the financial settlement made in respect of Sind, in hia 
opinion, was nnfaii to the Province. He said that instead of giving an annual 
subsidy and iDsisting on repayment of the Bairage debt with interest the Central 
Government could have written ofi the entire Barrage debt m which case the 
Province would have been saved high interest chaiges which it has to pay at 
piesent. The Finance Minister quoted the findings of various committees to support 
hiB view and drew attention to the fact that arrangements in force at present lor 
the repayment of debt had been based on the Government of India forecast in 1936^ 
and pointed out that expeiience had shown that the assumptions made in the 
foiecast were unduly optimistic and had not been realized in actual practice. Despite 
the rising tide of expenditure and the necessity of providing for certain major 
woiks, he concluded, the Government had been able to include in the budget certain 
proposals for development and improvement of the social and economic welfare of 
the Province. 

Special Class foe Politicals 

6th MARCH • — ^An interesting debate took place to-day on a resolution, moved 
by recommending “special class” for political piisoners in &md The resolution 
found all-round support Membeis of tne Congress benches uiged the necessity for 
greater piison leforms, while Su Q-hulam ffussatn Htdayatulla urged the enactment 
of special legislation for the definition of “ pohtieal offences ” He said that decency 
requiied special treatment foi political pnsoners , they should not be lodged with 
ordmary cnmmals The Mimster for Prisons, Shetkh Abdul Ifajtd, agreed with 
the pimciple of the resolution, and supported Sir Ghulam’s view. Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, windmg up the debate, assuied the House that the Government would 
bung m legislation for the purpose of classification of prisoners, and infoimed them 
that the Government had called for a list of prisoners convicted under the Defence 
of India Rules so as to classify them undei “B” class Concluding, he said that the 
Government would also bear in mind the question of interviews and supplying of 
newspapers to pohtieal piisoneis. 
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THE SIKH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Eesignatioh of Ministeeb 

etb. MARCH ‘.—Tile Piemier, Mvr Bundeh, Ah Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro 
and Sheikh Abdul Majid, thiee League Mmisteis, tendeied tiheir rosignations to toe 
Governor to-day This followed toe action of Mr. Allah BaUh, Mi M- 
thaidas Vasuram and Eao Bhahadur Ookvldas, toe otoei Mmistera, m announcing 
toeir lesignation and ciossmg toe flooi duiing the session to-day Mtt Bundeh 
Ah Khan informed toe House that “as he had no majority in the legislatuie 
and as toe members of toe Cabmet had lesigned he was submittmg toe lesignation 
of toe whole Cabinet” Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh was summoned by the Gover- 
noi this evening, and he agreed to foim a new Ministiy 

The announcement of the decision of toe Ministcis, Klian Bahadur Allah Baksh, 
Mr. Nichaldas Vaziiani and Eao Saheb Qokuldas, to lesign and cioss toe flooi to-day, 
took their toiee colleagues by suipiise The Mmisteiial benches weie practically 
deseited except foi toe piesence of half-a-dozen Muslim suppoiteis of the League 
Mmisteis and two Euiopean members. The public, expecting a battle loyal to- 
morrow when toe no-confldence motion against the Premier was due to be discussed, 
was totally unprepaied for toe diamatic turn of events, and this was evidenced by 
the spaie attendance m the galleiy An inkling of the coming stoim was however 
provided by the good attendance on the Opposition beenches, 34 membeis being pre- 
sent, compiismg sixteen Muslim suppoiteis of Ehnn Bahadur Allah Baksh, eleven 
Hindus and seven Congiessites In accoidonce with a pie-aiianged plan, toe Oppo- 
sition membeis withdiew all the one lupee cut motions Mi. M B Qazdar (Mus- 
lims League) also withdiew bis one rupee ‘cut’ motion under the head Land Eeve- 
nue. (^enerm discussion of the entue demand did not take moie than one horn 
Towaids the end of the discussion, Mi Kichaldas Vastram, Mmistei m chaige, 
replymg said, “I am quite convmced that the whole House is fully satisfied with my 
policy and my depaitment.” He then suddenly announced toe lesignation of himself 
and his two other colleagues in the following woids “Now, Sir, toe position is this, 
Yon know veiy wdl that the Premiei made a statement here that some of hia coUea- 

f ies were not seemg eye to eye with him and he has been desiiing my lesignation. 

theiefoie have submitted my lesignation to the Goveinoi. With your permission, 
I may be allowed to cross over,” 

Eao Saheb Ookuldait, Ministei foi Local Self-Government, then announced, "I 
also have lesigned and suWittcd my lesignation to the Goveiiioi ” 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh next addiessed toe House He said that he would 
have liked to contmue till the time of moving of toe “no-confidence” motion 
agamst the Premiei fixed for to-moirow, but unfortunately he had leceived a leaflet 
in which toe Mushm League had tiled to intimidate and threaten membeis not re- 
maining in then fold, and expiessed its intention of staging a demonstration at the 
Secietaiiat “It is not possible for us ” he said, “to submit to coeicion. Coercion 
being there, we decided that there should be no fnitoei talks, and we theiefoie ten- 
dered our resignation.” Immediately after his statement, Mr. Allah Baksh walked 
over to the Opposition benches 

New MmiBTERs Swoen-in 

7th MARCH —It was oiTicially announced to-day that Ehan Bahadui Alla 
Baksh, the Piemiei, presented to His Excellency the Goveinoi his colleagues in 
the new cabinet , Sii Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Pii Elahi Bux, Mi Nichaldas 
Yazuani and Eao Saheb Gokuldas, who weie then swoin m as Mmisteis 

The following will be the poitfolios in toe new Government • Khan Bahadui' 
Alla Baksh (Premiei * Ihiance and Excise and P W D until a sixth Mmister is 
appomted) ; Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (Law and Oidei) , Mi Nichaldas 
Vaznani (Revenue) , Eao Saheb Gokuldas (Agiicultuie and Lotal Self-Government) , 
Pit Elahi Bux (Education, Public Health, Piisons and Laboui) 

The Piemiei, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, sought toe adjournment of toe 
Assembly foi toe day soon aftei it met to-day He announced that he 
undeitook to foim the Government when he was called upon by toe Govanor 
to do so, and that he had been s-uoin in He, however, had not piesented 
to toe Goveinoi toe names of his colleagues, and tlieiefoie proposed adjournment of 
toe House till to-monow. Mi Qazdar wanted to know the difticulties toe Premier 
was encountering in foimmg a Cabmet, while Sheikh Abdul Majid suggested that 
toe Premia, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksn, was “not m a position to foim a Mmistiy 
to-day”, as he was unable to command a majoiity ana wanted to know whether 
Im would be feeling confident by to-moiiow to foim a Cabinet Btiongly lefuting 
toe suggestion, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh stated that when he agreed to foim a 
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Ministry it was because he knew he was having a laajonty. There was absolutely 
no question of negotiations going on between parties which inshed to join , it was 
only a matter of selecting the peisonncl The Speaker thereupon adjourned the 
House till to-moirow 

Ex“Puemier's Statement 

Detailing the events at length till the lesmnation, Mtr Bundek Ah said that 
he assumed office when Smd was plunged into utter confusion, lawlessness and dis- 
oider owing to seiious omissions and commissions of the la^t Government The 
foimation of a new Government usheied in a new eia and bv his film action, 
lespect for law and older was lestored He, howcvei, felt suipiised that the Congicss 
gioup, despite then solemn pledge, liad taed to bieak with the Ministerial Party 
withm two weeks Eefemng in detiil to the political discussions which took place 
during Maulana Azad’s visit to Smd, iln Bundeh AU admitted having told Maulana 
Azad that, with a view to lesolvmg the deadlo-’k, he wouhl piobably resign withinm 
a couple of months’ time and that the Govenioi had been appiaised of ms intention- 
Mir Bundeh All chaiacteiised as wicked the suggestion that he had joined the 
Muslim League to escape the implication of the "seciet letter as he had always 
looked upon himself as a Leaguer, Moieovei, he added, no Muslim Leaguer would 
continue to woik in a Cabinet the head of which wms a non-Leaguer, and to avert 
any unpleasant developments he had joined the League Mn Bundeh All said 
that he was fully piepaied to implement the Azad Aiianctement, the snint of which 
was that Khan Bahadui Allah Baksh and Sir Ghulam Hussain should be brought 
in but his Party did not want him to lesign, as by his resignation the two 
Muslim Leaguers would be oideied to go and sit in the Opposition He also 
disclosed that he had been tiymg foi an alternative and acceptable foimula but 
the Party had not bem given the opportunity He added, “If I have been guilty 
of not implementing the Azid Aiiangement, my three colleagues have been equally 
guilty by refusing to tender resignation foi upnoldmg its sanctity ”* Mir Bundeh 
All stat^ that he eonsideied that the Pact did not disqualify him from offering 
himself as a candidate foi the Piemieiship Continuing, Mir Bundeh AIi Khan 
dedal ed that the Congiess Paity was doing nothing but ‘'ibotaging the very mission 
which occupied Maulana A/ad for ten days by suppoiting the ‘no-eon fidence’ motion 
and thus upsetting what he had laboriously leared up, namely, an all party 
government 

8th. MARCH * — ^An invitation to SheiLh Abdiil Majid, the former Moslem 
League Minister, to join the Cabinet w^as extended this morning by the Ihemier, 
Khan Bahadur Allah Balsft, when leplying on a debate on a cut motion sponsored 
by Di Popatlal (Congress) The invitation followed the Sheikh’s offer of responsive 
co-operation m ease the Mmistiy adopted his five-year plan for achieving prohibition* 
The Ministenal benches weie well attended, the entue Hindu block of 12 members 
and 17 Moslem supjxnteis of the Mmistiy occupymg them With die suport of 
the Congiess paity (seven) and the Euiopeana (thiee) the Mmistiy appeared to com- 
mand a stiength of about 40, 

After question time the House granted the Land Revenue demand. The rest 
of the day was devoted to a discussion of the Excise demand Ciiticism was mainly 
directed against the repoited appropnation of the proceeds of certain taxes, 
specially imposed for purposes of prohibition, to geneial revenue and the Govern- 
ment’s alleged failnie to take adequate steps stiictly to enfoiee prohibition measures. 
The cut motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand passed. 

Debt Conciliation Bill 

18th, MARCH *— 'Eie Assembly to-day passed mto law the Debt Ckmciliation 
Bill, thts second and thud readings of the Bill occupymg hardly two hours. The 
mam featmes of the Bill aie * It seeks to establish conciliation boards m distncts 
which will bimg about an amicable settlement between agiicultural debtors and cre- 
ditois and piovmes that in any scheme of debt conciliation, no creditor will be allo- 
wed a gieater amount m satisiaction both of pnncipol and interest than twice 
amount of the principal oiigmally boriowed, and if a creditor has recaved twice 
01 more than twice me amount of the pimcipal, no interest will be allowed on the 
unpaid prmcipal- 

Based on the Madias and Bengal legislation, the measure differa from them in 
mmor details The Smd Bill provides foi appeals i^ainst the decisions of concilia- 
tion boaids which will consist of one officer assisted by two advisers, to distriet 
cQuits. The board is also empowered to deteinune the extent of debt. The 
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maximuin rate of interest to be taken into consideiation while effecting a settlement 
IB fixed at nine per cent The bill brings within ita scope and benefit all agiicultuial 
debtors who pajr up to Rb 8,000 land levenue and whose debt does not exceed 
Rb 50,000 Conciliation officeis aie given wide poweia to deteimine the nature of 
offeis of settlement and compel any settlement 

The bill leceived all lound suppoit and the only dissentient note sounded was 
by Khan Bahadur Khuhro, who felt that the Bill had not gone far enough He 
maintained that the establishment of conciliation boaids undoi the pieSnt Act 
would not avoid litigation, which it sought* to eliminate m view of the piovision of 
appeal against the decision of the boaids Mi Khuhio also wanted the loweiing of 
the rate of mteiest horn nine to thiee per cent and its application to all agricul- 
tuusts Replying to the debate, the Revenue Ministei, Mi Ntchaidas Vaziram 
admitted that the full utility of the legislation depended on the establishment of 
moigtage banks and piotection against alienation of lands and small khatedars 
thro^h legislation, both of which questions weie iiiidei the active consideration of 
the Gfovernment. 

The Sind Jagiedaes Bill 

Wtb. MARCH ‘—An interestii^ debate took place to-day ovei the rights of 
Jagirdms when it eonsideied the Second Reading of the Bill, seeking to intioduce 
the Survey and settlement of Jagir lands in the province. The Bill, which was 
introduced in the last session, is based on the lecommendations of a special officer 
appomted for investigation and examination of tiie lelations between Jaguiis and 
their tenants The Bill was circulated £oi public opinion, which is mainly in favour 
of the le^slation. While the Government spokesman held that it was an moecuous 
meMuienased on equity and justice and affecting only unsciupulous Jagiidars, who 
tned to deceive the Government in regard to water-rates payable to it, the Opposi- 
tionists charaoteiised the Bill as a class legislation aiming ultimately at expiopiiation 
of Jagir lights The Oongi*ess Benches complained of the limited scope of tne Bill 
and wanted direct collection of lents by the Government fiom ‘Hans’ of Jagir 
lands. The Second Readmg was postponed. 

Non-official Bill 

24th MARCH —The Assembly disposed of to-day as many as 47 private 
membeib’ Bills on the agenda Most of them lapsed due to the absence of moveis 
and many otheis were dropped Four Bills passed the fiist leading, and weie 
referred to select commitees, while a mmoi amending Bill to the Weights and 
Measures Act was passed. The most impoitant among the measuies referred to 
select committees was one moved by Mr H K 8idhm (Congiess), seebng to 
regulate the poweis and privileges of membeis of the Assembly. The othei Bills related 
to prevention of gambling by seeking to prohibit the publication of astiological 
forecasts regarding movements of market puces, and the aholition of funeial feasts. 

MmiBtBRs’ Salary Bill 


8Ut MARCH —An increase in the salary of Ministers from Rs 600 to Rs 
1,500 was sought m a new Bill which was intioduced to-day The salary will be 
mclusive of cai allowance and house-rent The Ministeis will be howevei entitled 
to prescnbed tiavellmg and daily allowances while on torn on public business The 
Bill also B^ks to increase the salaiy of the Bpeakei fiom Rs 800 to Rs. 1,250 per 
month and membe s’ saJanes from Rs 75 to Rs. 150 a month and their daily 
mlowance from Rs 2 to Rs 5 duimg sessions It will be lemembered that the 
Mmisteis aie at present receiving Rs 500 a month and aie given cais which aie 
maintained by the State and a fiee furnished house The attitude of the Muslim 
League was expressed by Khan Bahadur Kkurro who said that the party had 
decided to lemain neutial on the issue and pointed out that the League had not 
fixed the maximum salaiy of Mmisteis as the Congiess had done He added fiat 
it was a matter between the Congress and the Allah Bahsh Ministiy which came to 

S ower m compete violaton of the Azad Pact and thiough tlie machinations of the 
ongress and Hmdu paitiea Mr. R K, Stdhwa, Leader of the Congiess Assembly 
Party, strongly opposed the measure on punciple and held that the Alla Baksh 
party Md rai^d itself in the estimation of All-India by accepting the Congress 
urmciples and by then aaeiifices and hoped it would contmue to do so He 
however, declared that the Congiess supported the Mmistry and would contmue to 
Bup^it It and would not fall mto the tiap which was laid, for them by the League 
tor the ^rpos^f defeatmg the Mimstry. Discussion was not concluded when thq 
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The Assembly passed to-day three Bills inclnding one regularising the noti. 
fication banning the sale of charas whieh was held to be ultra vtres by the Gluef 
Court. 

let APRIL ‘—The Smd Ministers’ Salary Bill ms passed into law this after- 
noon. The new salanes which have letiospective effect from the date of assumption 
of office on Maich 8 by the new Ministiy, will be inclusive ot the present car 
allowance and house rent, (^position to the measure mainly came from Congress 
benches while the Muslim League remained neutral. Replying to criticisms, Str 
Ghulam Hussain HtdayatuUa, Home Minister, maintained that the Congress 
Ministeis in Bombay were getting about Es 1,500 if the rent-free furnished houses 
and car allowances were taken into account. The Bill merely sought to consolidate 
the present salary of Es. 500 with free houses and car allowances winch 
Ministeis were now getting. 

The Assembly also passed the bill seeking to raise the Speakei’s salary from 
Rs. 800 to Bs. 1,^. 

Members’ SALABy Bill 

After the recess, it was stated that the Government did not desire to proceed 
to-day with the Bill relating to the mcrease of membeis’ salaaies from Hs. 72 to 
150 per mensem Minister Niehal Das Vaztrani declared that there was difference 
of opinion among Government benches over this question and in order to bring 
round all members of the party to the Government view, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and the House adjourned 

BmD Babbage Debt 

2nd. APRIL —The Assembly adopted a resolution to-day recommending advanced 
payment of thirty lakhs of rupees from the free balance towards the Barrage debt in 
the Government of India. Eiiiplainmg the implications of the resolution about the 
Barrage Debt, Khan Bahadur Allah BaUh, the Finance Minister, said that it was 
purely a mattei of investment, as the amount was lying idle. Maintaining that this did 
not mean that the Province would be able to repay the debt aceoidmg to the Niemeyer 
Awaid, the Fiemier said that at present all the income from the Banage-unmed 
bystem after chaiges were deducted would be given to the Government of India 
towaids the debt and after 1940-43, the whole levenue of the Province would be- 
come pledged for funding the Ban age debt on an equated scale with interest 
chaiges on &e balance. Unaccelerated payment was allow d and the Government 
of India were good enough to agree to advance re-payment from the free balance 
amount to be replenished nest year from the Bariage revenue. Adverting to the 
Niemeyer Awaid, the Premier declaied that he did not think that it would be &ir 
if the Barrage did not pay its way as expected, and the non-Barrage area be called 
upon to pay the debt and on that reason alone apart from others, the Award was 
unieasonable. 

Members’ Salary Bill 

The Assembly earlier passed the iiist reading of the Members’ Salary Bill as 
amended by the Government, retammg the present seaie of Es. 75 of the members, 
but mci easing the allowances and railways fares for moflfusil members _ The Con- 
giesB Party opposed the measuie at eveiy stage and demand^ three divisions, the 
fast one ovei the fiist leading, resulting m the nanow majority of one for the 
Government, with 23 votes against 22. 

Debt CouoiuATioir & Jagirs Bills 

The session which concluded to-day was maiked by the passage of two bills 
of far-reaching importance besides others, namely, the Debt Conciliation Bill and 
ie Jagiidais’ Bill. With regard to non-official Bills, the most imrortant among 
the measures referred to a Select committee was the one moved by Mr A. JC, 
Stdhwa seeking h> legulate the poweis and pnvileges of the members of the 
Assembly. The House then adjourned stne die* 



The Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement for 104142 

Oriflsa’fl Budget eBtiroatea for 194142 iBsued from Calcutta on tlie 27th, 
March 1941 show a surplus o£ Es, 2,15,000 The total levciiuo is estimated at Eb! 

I, 92,74,000 and expeiidituie charged to leveniie at Es 1,00,59,000. 

It was estimated that 191041 would beein with an opening balance of Rs, 

II, 67000 but actually the year opened with a buhmee of Es. 15,00.000 Ihe 
revised estimate of leveniie for 194041 is Rs. 2,01,06000 against the current 
estimate of Es 1,95,21,000— Es. 0,45,000 more than was anticipated, An improve- 
ment of Es. 226000 IS anticipated in the pioviiice’s shaie of income-tax Impiova- 
mentB of Es 3,05,000 aie expected under. “Excibc” of Rs. 33,000 uudei “Stamps” 
and of Es, 96,000 under “Forests.’’ 

On the other side of the account the revised esiimato of expenditure debitable 
to revenue IS Rs. 1,99,52000 against Rs. 1 99,88,000 oiiginally estimated. The 
revenue for the year accoiding to revised estimates, is expected to exceed expendi- 
ture charged to revenue by Rs. 2,14,000. 

Besides the revenue account, the net tiansactions on account of debts 
deposits, remittances and similar heads are expected to lesult in a net disbursement 
of Es. 13 79,000 with the result that 1940 dl is expected to close with a balance of 
Es. 4,25.000. 

The balance is less than the minimum cash balance of Es. 9,00,000 which the 

S rovince has to maintain with the Eeseivo Bank and in the Treasiuies. The cash 
alance on March 31, 1941, is actually not likely to be less than the minimum of 
Es. 9 00 000 however, This appaieut anomaly is explained by the fact that the 
accounts aie kept open foi inteipiovincial book adjustments for 15 days aftei the 
close of the yeai and past experience shows that consideiable adjustments against 
the accounts of a financial year were made in the fiist 15 days of the next 
financial year. The estimated closing balance of Es. 4,25,000 provides for such 
adjustments. 


The Government of N. W. F, Province 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

A small snrpluB of Es. 32,000 is anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
North-West Fiontiei Province for 194142, published fiom Peshawar on the 27th. 
March 1941. The total Revenue for the yeai 1941-42 is expected to yield Rs i,91,25»000 
against which the Expendituie is estimated to amount to Es. 1,90,93,000. 

The estimates for Expenditure include Onpital Expenditme totalling Rs. 
364,000, on account of 111 igation works (Rs. 44,000) and the Malakand Hydro- 
electric scheme (Es 3,20000) which is being met fiom revenue. If this is excluded 
the total revenue surplus would amount to Ea. 3,96,000. 

The major items of new expendituie occur under Land Revenue on account 
of the appointment of a civil estates oificer and the resettlement of the Hazara 
district under General Administiation on account of provision for the preparation 
of electoral rolls for elections to the provincial Legislative ABsembly ; under 
Administration of Justice on account of the creation of a separate sessions division 
at Abbottabad •, and under Iiiigation and Civil woiks, due to the usual activities 
of these departments. 

The total piovmcial balance at the end of 1041-42 is estimated at Es 30,45,000, 
It IS therefoie, unlikely that the province will have to boiiow money for Ways 
and Means purposes during the couise of the year 

In the Revised Estimates for the yeai 19J9-40, prepared last year, it was 
anticipated that Revenue would amount to Rs. 1,84,86,000 and expenditure to Rs. 
1,87.66,000 and that theie would be a small deficit of Rs. 2,80000 which would 
reduce the cumulative surplus of Rs. 15,30,000 brought forward fiom the previous 
year to Es. 12.50,000 at the close of the year. 

Actually, however there was a deteiioration of Rs 1,70,000 which was due 
to a drop of Es. 2,25,000 in revenue, counter-balanced by a saving of Rs. 56,000 
m e^enditme The anticipated deficit on the year’s transactions thus increased 
4,50,000 and the cumulative balance at the close of the year fell to Es. 



The Government of Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

The budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Berar for 1941-42, 
as authorised by His Excellency the Governor vras published in a Gazette extra- 
ordinary on the 24th. March 1941 The year 1939-40 closed with a revenue surplus of 
Ks. 32*90 lakhs. Ihis was the first suipUis year after a senes of deficit years. The 
first two years of provincial autonomy ended with a revenue deficit of Rs. 55'90 
lakhs which was reduced to Ks. 23 lakhs at the end of 19.i0'40 

The revised estimate foi 1940-41 shows a suiplus of Bs 21 11 lakhs as against 
Bs. 22 lakhs in the budget. The impiovement of Rs 20,59 lakhs is brought about 
by the inciease in levenue of Bs 13,79 lakhs and the decrease in expenditure of 
Bs 7,10 lakhs. The largest increase m revenue is under '‘taxes on income” and 
“foiest” and is directly attiibutable to war The deciease in expenditure is only nominal. 

A sum of Be. 850 lakhs representing the excess collection of land revenue 
over the standard hguie which was to be cained to the deposit bead "Revenue 
Beserve Fund” is now reduced to Rs. 29,000 on account of the deterioration in the 
land revenue position resulting fiom the piolonged drought in September and 
October in the Ghhattisagarh division Suspensions and resuspensions of land 
revenue have been granted to the extent of Bs 14 lakhs and Bs. 81 lakhs, respec- 
tively. The allotment under the Land Impiovement Loans Act and the Agriculturist 
Loans Act have been increased to Bs 4 87 lakhs and Bs 123 lakhs respectively. The 
provision foi famine relief has been increased from Bs. 8800 to Be. 1,24,0CX}. A 
sum of Bs, 10,000 has been ear-maiked for cutting and stacking of fodder for 
cattle. As a result of the prolonged drought m the Olihattisgarh division there 
was a great tush of cultivators to come under iice inigation agreements, particularly 
in the areas served by the Kbarung and Maniaii Canals The total area under 
agreement has risen from 3,89,000 acres to 6,50,000 acres and the irrigation revenue 
from Bs. 7 15 lakhs to Rs. 9*60 lakhs. Government has sanctioned a grant of Bs. 

16.000 during the current year and provided for a sum of Bs. 26,000 in the ensuing 
year for the publication of the war bulletins “Yuddah Varta” and "Yuddah 8ama- 
char”. A Provision of Bs. 25, COO has been included m the budget for 1941-42 for 
meeting tlie out-of-pocket expenses of members of the provincial and distnct war 
committees for conducting propaganda touis. The expenditure on Civic Guards 
including the pay of the omcers on special duty is estimated at Bs. 24,000. 

The budget estimate for the year 1941-42 provides for a revenue surplus o£ 
Bs. 1,08 lakhs Revenue is estimated at Bs. 510,76 lakhs or an increase of Bs. 184 
lakhs over the revised Estimate of 1940 41. The expenditure against revenue is 
estimated at Bs. 508,78 lakhs or an increase of Bs 20,97 lakhs The expenditure 
includes Bs. 14 60 lakhs to be appropriated to the bead "appropriation for dona- 
tion of avoidance of debt”, being the excess of land revenue collection over the 
standard figure of Bs. 220,41 lalms. Total new expenditure la Bs. 15,45 lakhs of 
which Bs 10,24 lakhs is only technically new and represents more or I^s recurring 
commitments, such as giant of Dufferin Fund Hospitals Bs. 08,270, the Indian 
Bed Cross Society Bs. 32,500, the co-operative institutes Bs. 25,600 and the general 
purposes grant to Distiiet Councils Ks. 5,38,000 The piovision for real new ex- 
penditure IB Bs. 5 21 lakhs the greater portion of which has been allotted to nation- 
building departments like education Bs 18,708, Medical Bs 63,613, Agriculture Ss. 
33,659, and Co-operation Bs 1,38,961 Only such proposals have been included in 
the budget as aie revenue yielding or unavoidable or are of great impurtance. 
Special mention may be made of Bs, 50,000 for housing accommodation for forest 
subordinates , Rs. lO,oCO for grants to the Scout Associations in the province ; Rs, 

25.000 for a grant to the proposed opthalmic hospital to be built out of the King 
George V Memonal Fund , Bs. 38,887 for improvements to the Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur *, Bs. 12,323 for giants to the leper homes ; Bs. 10.470 for the expansion 
of the open pan sugar factory and the development of cane cultivation in the 
Bilaspur distiict , Be. 1,10 lakhs for grants to meet the deficit in the working 
expenses of certain central banks in accordance with the scheme of rehabilitation of 
the co-operative movement and Bs. 11 5G0 for the continuance of the scheme for 
the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in the rural areas. 

The budget is framed on the level of the existing taxation. It has been 
possible to avoid new taxation on account of the incieased share of the jrovince 
in income tax and larger receipts under forest. Ceitam taxation measnies due 
to expire during the year will be redewed as in the current year. 
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While the increase m expenditure of Bs. 63,28000 over the onginal estimate is 
mainly due to the expenditure of Be 38^ lakhs under Indnstiies* on account of 
subsidy to Biifrar factoiies and Rs, 13 lakhs under *Appiopnation’ foi lediution or 
avoidance of debt on account of pait payment of the loan taken tioni the Central 
Government in connection with the re-habilitation of the supai indtistij. Undei 
‘Education' theie is an increase of about one lakh, mainly doe to addiriona! 
pioviBion oil account of ti^rauts to municipalitiea foi fire and <om{>uleoiy piiniuiy 
education Extra expenditure on account of ]ail manufactuie dietai: chaises and 
clothing and bedding of ])iiBoneis is lespousible foi an inciease ot Rs tud lakhs 
undei ‘Jails and Convict Settlements* Charges foi Police have also gone up by 
Rb four lakhs mainly as a result of special aiiangements in coiineetion aith the 
present situation. Iheie is, on the othei hand, a deciease of one lakh undei ‘Civil 
Works’ and of foui lakhs undei ‘General Administiatiou’ mainly due to dcuieased 
expenditure under ‘Piovincial Legislative Assembly’ and on schemes financed fiom 
the Government of India's rmal reconstruction grants 

The net result of the tiansaction is that the year 1940 41 will close with a 
total balance of Bs 2,12,38,000 while the financial year 1941*42 envisages a surpliia 
of Bs 31,26,000. The memoiaudum explains that theie aie many heavy liabilities 
to be met out of this suiplus but, all the ameliorative measuies intioduced by the 
popular Ministiy like Piohibition mass liteiacy, Basie education, fiee and 
compulsory piiniary education in municipalities at the Head qnaiteis of UistiiCLg 
grants to District Boards for rural water supply, the sugaicane development scheme, 
a lump sum provision for grants for impiovements to Biih-divisinnal hospitals, 
anti-malarial and anti-leprosy measures, etc, are being provided foi in the Budget 
of the coming year. 

The Piovincial Government have arranged to take an advance from the 
Central Government for the re-habiUtation of the sugar mdustiy of the Piovinee, 
The Government of India have sanctioned an advance equal to the amount of excise 
duty at one rupee pei maund on sugar (other than Khsndii and palmy i ah sugai). 
The advance will be repaired on behalf of the sugar industry in suitable instalments 
within the next three years. 


Laws passed in 1940-41 


Government o! Bengal 

The Bengal General Clauses {Amend) 
Act, *S9 (Ben. Act I of ’40 31-1-40) 

To amend the Bengal General Clauses 
Act, 1899 in oider to bring it into accord 
with the provisions of the General Claus- 
es Act, 1897 and to make certain other 
amendments in it which are necessitated 
by the passing of certain Government of 
India Act. 

The Eastern Frontier Ftjlcs {Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, ’39 (Ben Act 
II of '40 6-3-40 — -'lo amend Sections 
3 & 4 of the Eastern Frontiei Rifles 
(Bengal Battalion) Act, *20 m older to 
omit references to Section 7 of the Police 
Act, 1861 as appointment of police officers 
IB now made under Section 241 of ttie 
Government of India Act, *35 

The Bengal Puhhc Lemands Becoiery 
{Amendment) Act, ^S9 (Ben. Act III of 
’40 6-3-40) . To discontinue the pay- 
ment of double interest for the same 
period when deposit » made with the 


application for setting aside sale under 
the Act, 

The Bengal Finnnce {Amendment) Act, 
*40 (Ben, Act IV of ’40 6-4-40) —To 
empower Goreiiinient to make inles pro- 
viding for exemption or lemifsion of the 
tax under the Bengal Finance Act, '39 
without reference to the legislatnre- 

The Bengal Jhte P^gulation Act, ^40 
(Ben. Act V of *40 lG-4-40) — To pio- 
Mde for the regulation of the growing 
of ]ute, and for that piii|'C=e to provide 
for the pieparaiion of a lecoid ot the 
lands on which jate was grown m any 
year. 

The Bengal Worlmen^s FtofecUon 
{Amendment) Act *40 (Ben. Act VI of 
'40 19-4-40) •— -lo pi event effectively 

the besetting of places where workmen 
leceiie their wages by piofefesional moiiev- 
lenders for the puri-ose of recovtiiug 
their dues. 

Tkt Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal 
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Amend mmt) Act, (Ben* Act VII of 

’40) To empower the special courts 
for the investigation of casualties to in- 
land steam or motor vessels to make 
orders respecting the costs ot the investi- 
gation or any part theieof recoverable 
from the parties concerned. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendnmit) Act,*d0 tBen. Act VI II of 
’40 2rj-4-41) :-“To amend the Bengal 

Agricultuial Debtors Act ’bo in older 
to secure a more laidd disposal ot cases 
and to emi'ower boards to deal with 
cases including usufructnaiy mortgages 

The Bengal Is! on- Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary proviiiio7is) Act, 40 (Ben, 
Act IX of 40 23-5-40) : To piovide 
pending fiiither legislation, for the 
temporaiy stay of proceedings for deli- 
veiy of possession in esecution of certain 
decrees for ejectment ot certain non- 
Agricultural tenants. 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 4940 
{Ben, Act X of ^40 13-7 40 :-To make 
farther and better provision for the 
control of mone> -lenders and for the 
regulation and control of money-lending. 

The Administrator Qeneials {Bengal 
Amendirent) Act, HI (Ben. Act XI of 
’40 24-7-40 To provide ceitain im- 
pxovements to the Administrator General’s 
Act, ’13 in order to increase its utility. 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend,) 
Act, *40 (Ben. Act XII of ’40 24-7-40) 

To amend the Official Trustees’ Act, ’13 
so as to permit a suitable fiactional audit 
of the accounts of all estates to be made 
in place of the detailed audit required 
under Section 19 of the Act. 

The Bengal Revenues {Charged Expen- 
diture} Act, *40 (Ben. Act XIII ot ’40 
5-9-40) To declare the contributions 
payable under certain enactments, and 
the grants to be made to certain local 
authorities by the Provincial Government 
to the expen ditur charged upon the reve- 
nues of the Province. 

The Bengal Jute Regulation {Amend 
ment) Act, *40 iBen. Act XIV of ’40, 
7-9-40) To amend certain Sections of 
the Bengal Jute Regulation Act, 1940 m 
Order to make the sense clearer and also 
to provide for revision of the final record 
of lands for correcting mistakes and omi- 
ssions. 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
{Amendment) Act^ *40 (Ben. Act XV of 
’40 18-10-40 :“To provide for separate 
account in the names of sbaieholders of 
the Patni taluk in the sherista of the 
Zamindar and to provide further facilities 
to the patnidars. 


The Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Act, *40 (Ben. Act XVI of ’40 21-1U-40) 

To regulate the holidays, payment oi 
wages, honis of work and leave of persons 
employed in Bho]»8 and establishments for 
public entertainment or amusement. 

The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion 
(Amendment) Act, *40 (Ben. Act XVII 
of ’40 13-11-40) To enable the Reve- 
nue authorities to assess to revenue allu- 
vial leformations within an estate m cases 
where abatement of land levenue had 
been allowed at the time of diluvion. 


The Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) 
Act, *40 (Ben. Act XVIIl of ’40 
G-1-41 : To amend the Bengal I'enancy 
Act, 1885 and the Bengal Tenancy (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1939 for various purpo- 
ses, the main object being to allow the 
mor gagor to be lesioied to possession of 
the piopeity, the possession of which was 
deliveicd to the mortgagee at the time of 
the mortgage and also to exempt the mo- 
vable and immovable property from atta- 
chment and sale except the property for 
which the arrear is due. 


The Bengal Legislature {Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment) Act, *40 
(Ben. Act XIX of ’40 10-1-41) :-To 
enable a peison to render fulltime ser- 
vice in any of His Majesty’s Naval, Mi- 
litary and Air Forces without incurring 
any disqualification for being chosen as 
or for being a member of either chamber 
of the Bengal Legislature until the ter- 
mination ot the present state of war. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, *40 (Ben. 
Act XX of ’40 10-1-41 r—To provide for 
the contribution of certain local authori- 
ties census expenses. 

The Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 
*40 (Ben. Act XXI of ’40 18-4-41) :-To 
make further provision for the formation 
and working of the Co-operative Societies, 
and for the promotion of thrift, self-help 
and mutual aid among persons of moder- 
ate means. 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend- 
ment) Act, *41 (Ben. Act. I of ’41 10-3-41) 
To give the Official Trustees for Bengal 
Powers to examine witnesses on oath 
similar to the power contained in Section 
30 of the Administrator General’s Act 
T3. 


The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemploy- 
ed Relief {Amendment) Act, *41 (Ben. Act 
II ot ’41 6-5-41) To remove the verbal 
defects in Section 3(3) and in the second 
proviso to Section 8(2) of the Bengal Ru- 
ral Poor and Unemployed Relief Act, ’39. 

The Bengal Lccal Self-Government 
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(Amendment) Act^ ^41 (Ben* Act III of 
’41 7-5-41) To provide for special ma- 
chinery for the decision of disputes rela- 
ting to elections held under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act of 1SS5 and 
at the same time oust the jurisaietion of 
Civil Coiiits in respects of such disputes. 

The Bengal Water-liyachintli (Amend,) 
Act, HI {Ben. Act IV of ’41). (11-5-41) 

To amend the Bengal Water-iiyaehinth 
Act, ’36 so as to enable Collectors or 
authoiised oflicers to prepare sections, 
make estimates of the cost and carry out 
the work of construction and maintenance 
of fences and barriers, etc. and to recovei 
the cost proportionately from the persons 
benefited. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa^ 
tion Act HI (Ben. Act V of ’41). 29-5-41) 
To further the con str auction of new 
roads in Bengal, and therefore to provide 
for the levy of tax in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 
Hi (Ben. Act VI of ’41). (25-6-41) :-To 
make an addition to the revenues of 
Bengal, and for that purpose to impose a 
general tax on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Ffon^ Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provision) Bill, HO, (15-2-40) 
To provide for the temporary stay of 
proceedings for delivery of possession in 
execution of certain decrees for ejectment 
of certain non-Agricultural tenants. 

The Bengal Revenue \ Charged Expen- 1 
diture) Bill HO, (6-8-40) -To declare 
certain expenditure to the expenditure 
charged upon the revenues of the pro- 
vince. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
HO. (21-8-40) ; — To provide for the re- 
gulation and contiol of Secondary educa- 
tion by establishing one Boaid with 
authoiity over Secondaiy Schools of all 
types throughout the province. 

The Bengal Pure Food Bill. 
(18-9-40) To provide for the better 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
food for human consumption. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contnbutiem Bill, (3-12-40) 
To provide for the con tiibu tion by certain 
local authoiities to census expenses. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa- 
tion Bill. 41. (28-11-40) :—To provide for 
the levy of a Tax on retail sales of Motor 
Spirits in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Ta.v} Bill, 
1941. (29-11-40) : To impose a general tax 
on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Legislature {P}irileges) 
and Pouers) Bill, Hi. (4-12-10) :-To 


I define certain privileges and power of the 
I Bengal Legislature. 

1 The Bengal Markets Regulation Bill, 

I Hi, (3-4-41) ‘.“-To provide for the licens- 
I ing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

j Government of Bebar 

I The BB^ir AgricaPural Income-tax 

j (Amendment) Act, HO (29-2-40) r—To re- 
j move a defect in the original Act for 
j administrative convenience. 

i The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 

; HO (3-4-40) To provide for the hearing 
i of appeals by the Collector or by any 
' other officer specially empowered in that 
* behalf from ordeis passed by revenue 
. officers under Section 112 A of the Bihar 
; Tenancy Act, 1885. 

I The Chota Faqvur Tenancy (Amend- 
j ment) Act, Ho (3-4-40) I'o provide for 
I the hearing of appeals by Ibe Deputy 
I Comraissionei* or by any other officer 
i specially empowered in that behalf from 
orders made by revenue officers under 
certain sections of the Chota Kagpur 
Tenancy Act, ’08. 

The Court of U’^ards (Amendment) Act, 
Hd (12-5 40) To remove certain defects 
in the Court of Wauls Act, 1879, which 
expel ience has brought to notice and to 
empower the Provincial Government to 
place ui’der the management of the 
Court of Wards of trust property and of 
the estates of pioprietors who Jiave been 
declared to be unfit to manage their 
propel tv owing to extravagance or failure 
to pay their debts. 

The BViir Legislature (Officers* 
Saiaries) Ac\ H7 ani t^e Fihar Legisla- 
ture (Members^ Salaries and Alkwances) 
Act, HS {Tempoiary Repeal) Act, HO 
(26-6-40) To repeal the Bihar Legisla- 
ture {Oihceis' Salaries) Act, ’37, and the 
Bihar Legislature Members’ Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, ’88 for the period 
during which the Pioclaraation under 
Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, is in force. 

The B. d: 0. Motor VchicUs Taxation 
(Amendnuni) Act. HO (2S 6-40) To 
make certain amendments in the B. & 0. 
j Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, ’30, conse- 
! quent on the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and the framing of the 
rules thereunder. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess Act. HO 
(10-10-40) :~To provide for the refund in 
certain eases of amounts paid as local 
[ cess by holders of estates or tenures. 

I The Bihar Excise (Amendment) Act, Ho 
I (17-11-40) To remove the doubts re- 
; garding the validity of certain **prohibi- 
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tion’^ notifications of the Provincial 
Government which were declared void by 
a Full Bench decision of the Patna High 
Court, by including the promotion, 
enforcement and carrying into effect of 
the polif'y of oroldbitioii among the 
objects of the main Act. 

The Bthar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act, ^40 (20-11-40) To 
provide for the appointment of a Sugar 
Commissioner and a Sugar Commission 
and to empower the Provincial Govern- 
ment to regulate the price and marketing 
of sugar- 

The Bikar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendiiieni) Act, (15-1-4P To raise 
the amount of penalty from annas eight 
to three rupees per maund for all sugar 
sold in contravention of a direction 
issued by the Provincial Government 
under Section 11 A of the Act 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
^41 (21-141) To include the Kharwars 
of the distiict of Shahabad among the 
abori^iinals to whom Chapter VITA of 
the Bihar Tenancy Act, J885, applies. 

The Bihar Ref^md of Cess (Amendment) 
Act, ^41 (7-4-li) To rectify certain 
formal omissions in the original Act. 

The Bihar Tenure holders* Belief Bill, 
I'o give relief to certain classes 
of tenure-holders in Bihar. 

The Ohota Nagpur Tenure-holders* 
Belief Bill, *39 To give relief to certain 
classes of tenure-holders in Chota Nagpur. 

The Bihar Hindu B^'ligious Endow- 
meyds Bill,* SB i—To enauie the proper 
administiation of Hindu religious endow- 
ments in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the granlors or the customs 
and usages of the endowment concerned. 

The Chota N igpnr Private Forests 
Bill *89 To empower the Provincial 
GoveinmeiU to take over in the public 
interest suiiable private forests in Chota 
Nugrmi foi mana,:emeot as protected 
foie=?ts in older to pieserve them fiom 
destruction. 

ihe Bihar Pro^'^hiHon Seconi Amend- 
ment) Bill *33 :-To remedy certain 
defects in the onghial Act for Adminis- 
trative convenience. 

The Bihar Suppression of Immoral 
Troffc Bill, *80 To provide for the 
suppression of brothels and of immoral 
traffic in women and girls, so as to 
improve the tone of public morality in the 
province. 

Government of Orissa 

The Orissa Hindu Behgious Endow- 
ments Act, *39 (Orissa Act IV of 1939), 


Received the Assent of the Governor- 
General on 31-8-39 To provide for 
the better administration and governance 
of certain Hindu religious endowments. 

The Orissa Court Fees [Amendment) 
Act. *89 (Orissa Act V of ’39. 16-10-39) • 
To Amend the Law relating to Court 
Fees in its application to the Province 
of Orissa. 

The Samhalpur Local Self-Government 
Act, *39 (Oiissa Act VI of ’39 20-10-39) 

To make better provision for the Local 
Self-Government and to provide for crea- 
tion of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the district of Samhalpur. 

The Orissa Prohibition Act, *39 (Orissa 
Act VII of ’39. 20-12-39) To introduce 
and extend the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of liquors, 
toddy and intoxicating drugs in the 
province of Orissa. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly (War 
Service) Act, *40 (Orissa Act VII of ’40. 
21-7-40) :—To prevent membeiship of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the 
holding of an office in the Pefence 
Department in connection with the 
present war being a disqualification for 
membership of the Onssa Legislative 
Assembly. 

Govt, ol N. W. F. Province 

The N. W, F* P, Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, *89 (Act I of 
1940. 21-9-39) To redn(‘e the rates of 
taxation in the case of lorry drivers and 
increase it in the case of private cars. 

The N W. F. P, Amending Act. 40 
(Governor’s Act I of ’40. 6-3-40 To 
rectify certain mistakes in the N. W. F. 
P. Mid wives Act, the N, W. F. P. Arti- 
ficial Ghee Colouiisation Act and the 
N. W. F. P Courts Regulation. 

The N. W F, P. (Adolescent) Priso- 
ner s Relase on Probation Act, Governor’s 
Act II of ’40. 54-40) To authorize 
Provincial Government to release an 
Adolescent prisoner , viz a prisoner be- 
tween the age of 18 and 25 years on 
certain conditions. 

The N. W. F. P. Courts Begulatioyi 
(Amendment) Act *40. (Governoi’s Act 
III of ’40. 14-6-40) : — ^To give powers to 
the Judicial Commissioner to delegate 
duties of a Judicial, quasi- Judicial and 
non-Judicial nature to the Registrar and 
other Ministerial Officers. 

The N W, F, P. Speakers and Dy. 
Speakers Salaries (Temporary Repeal) 
Ad. '40 (Governor’s Act IV of ’40, 14- 
6-40) :~To provide for temporary sus- 
pension of payment of salaries and other 
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allowances to the Speaker and Dy. 
Speaker of the and N. W* F* P, 
Legislative Assembly. 

The W* F. P, War Services {Exemp 
tionfrom Disqualification) Act ^40 (Gov- 
ernor’s Act V of ’40 6-7-40) i—To provide 
for^ the exemption of members of His 
Majesty's forces and persons holding office 
under the Defence Dapartment in connec- 
tion with the War from being disqualified 
from membership of the N. W. F* P. 
Legistative Assembly. 

The Punjab Disfiict Board (N.W.F.P* 
Amendment) Act, ^40 (Governor’s Act VI 
of *40 7-8-40) To provide that the em- 
ployment, promotion, transfer, suspension 
and dismissal of persons in Veterinary, 
Medical and Educational institutions of 
the Disirict Board was made subject to 
the approval of such authoiity appointed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The i\r. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion {Second Amendment) Act, ^40 (Gover- 
nor’s Act VI I 01 ’40, 23-10 40) : —The peri- 
od of grace allowed in the original Act 
I Act I of ’37) for the payment of tax 
was withdrawn and licensing officer was 
empowered to recover the tax as arrears 
of Land Revenne. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure {N,W. 
F. P. Amendment) Act, ^40 (Governor’s 
Act VIII of ’40 21-11-40) To amend 
Section 162(2) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 1898, and thus the conflicting 
provisions of Section 27 of the Indian 
Evidence Act and Section 162 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were recon- 
ciled. 

The Punjab District Board (V. W.F.P* 
Amendment) Act, ’4i (Governor’s Act I 
of ’41 31-3-41) :~New Section 70 of the 
Punjab District Board Act (Act XX of 
188-5) was substituted for old Section 70 
and it was provided that arrears of rates, 
taxes and rents or any sum claimable by 
a District Board may be recovered as 
arrears of land revenue. 

The AT. W. F, P. (Upper Tanawal Ex- 
cluded Area) Coinage Regulation, ^41 
(Regulation I of ’41 7-2-41) The provi- 
sions of the Indian Coinage Act, ’06 and 
notifications, orders and rules issued 
thereunder were applied to Upper Tana- 
wal. an Excluded Area in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

The N, W* P. P. Motor Spirit and 
Lubricants Taxation Bill i — ^To levy a 
small extra tax on those who use motor 
vehicles for private use or business pur- 
poses. 

The N, W, P. P. Motor Vehicles Tax- 
ation (Amendment) Bill To provide 
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relief to the lorry drivers and increase 
the tax in cases of private cars, the keep- 
ing of which is more or less a luxury. 

The AT. W, P. P. Muslim Waqf (Amend- 
ment) Bill To remove the legal difficul- 
ty in convening a meeting of the Aliislim 
members of the Piovinciai Legislative 
Assembly and to make the Legislative 
Assembly rules applicable to such a meet- 
ing. 

The N, TV. F, P. Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill To empower courts 
to take cognizance of cases falling under 
Section 10 and 11 of N. W. F. P. Pri- 
raaiy Education Act, ’38, if prosecuted 
by persons authoiised by School Attend- 
ance Committees in that behalf. 

The AT. W, F. P. Agricultural Debtors^ 
Belief (Amendment) Bill To remove a 
clerical mistake whereby figure ‘500’ ins- 
tead of ‘250’ was enteied in explanation 
II to clause (i) of Section 2 of the origi- 
nal Bill. 

The N. W. P. P. Entertainment Duty 
(Amendment) Bill : — To authorise the exe- 
c tive to change the rates of duty with- 
out amendment of the Act which was 
necessary under the original Act. 

The N. JV. F. P. Qoondas Bill To 
deal with persons who are a danger to 
the piovinee and to prevent the distur- 
bances of public peace by reason of con- 
flict between communities or sections. 

The N W. F. P. Table Waters Bill 
To impose a tax on table waters and 
thereby to make up the loss occasioned 
by introduction of prohibition. 

The V. W, F. P. Courts Regulations 
(Amendment) Bill ;~To amend the proviso 
to Sec. 30 of the N. W. F. P. Courts 
Regulations and thereby remove the 
restrictions placed on hearing of appeals 
by Sub-judges. 

The Punjab Municipal (AT, W, P. P, 
Amendmend) Bill To repeal clause (b) 
of Section 51 of Punjab Municipal 
Act, ’ll, which has been rendered void by 
Section 136 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, 

The N. W. F. P. Besirkiing the Sale 
of Holy Quran Bill To restrict the pub- 
lishing, printing and sale of Holy Quran 
to ths aiusliras, who alone are prepared 
to show it the veneration that is due to 
it. 

Government of Fmiiab 

The Punjab State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act. (5-2-40) : — To provide 
for development of cottap and village 
industries through State Aid and to makg 
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Section 24(2) of the Punjab State Aid to 
Industries Act of 1935, applicable to co- 
parceners in a Joint Hindu Family. 

The Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act (21-2-40) To enable 
the continuance of the system under 
which the owner of a motor vehicle is 
required to display a coupon in token of 
his having; paid the tax and to abolish 
the local “Wheel Taxes”. 

The Punjab Excue (Amendment) Act, 
(23-2-40) To secure the return of excise 
bottles. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
{War Service) Act, (11-4-40) To pre- 
vent membership of any of His Majesty^s 
Forces or the holding of an office under 
the Defence Department in connection 
with the present War being a disqualifi- 
cation for membership of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
{Amendment) Act, (15-4-40) : — To Remove 
certain defects in the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, ’34, particularly in 
regard to the powers and procedure of 
Conciliation Boards and to strengthen 
the original Act in certain respects. 

The Punjab Thai {Increase in Value) 
Act, (19-4-40) To enable recovery from 
proprietors of a fixed sum per acre of 
land, which will receive benefit from the 
Thai Irrigation Project. 

The Punjab Pure Food (Arrendment) 
Act, (19-4-40) To provide that substan- 
ces resembling Gbee which are not derived 
solely from milk fats shall not be sold 
unless they are given a distinctive colour- 
ing. 

The Factories {Punjab Amendment) 
Act (24-4-40) To regulate the establish- 
ment of large industries for the pro- 
motion of key industries, and to levy 
fees for registration of factories. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land 
(Amendment) Act, (24-4-40) To avoid 
confusion and to secure uniformity in 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, 
by substituting the words “Deputy Com- 
missioner” for the word “Collector’’ in 
Sections 3-B and 3-C, and to make clear 
that Civil Courts have no jurisdiction 
over proceedings under Section 13- A and 
that every lease is terminable on payment 
of proportionate amount before the ex- 
piry of its term. 

The Code of Criminal P^'ocedure (Pan- 
Jab Amendment) Act : — (29-4-40) To 
restore to the law the meaning which 
has generally been attached to Section 
162 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 


and to enable the proving of so much 
of the confession of an accused as is 
permissible under Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act. 

The Punjab Trade Employees Act : 

{ 30-4-40 ) : — To limit the hours of 
employment of persons employed m shops 
and commercial houses and to secure for 
them rest intervals, holidays, leave with 
pay and prompt payment of wages. 

The Punjab Consolidation of Moldings 
( Amendment ) Act : — ( 30-4-40 ) : — ^To 
enable a clear and concise record of 
rights to be prepared afresh with new 
serial numbers of each estate in order to 
facilitate the final confirmation of the 
scheme of consolidation of holdings. 

The Punjab Criminal Law (Second 
Amendment) Act, (11-11-40) : — To extend 
the Punjab Ciiminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, ’35, which expired on 30th. Novem- 
ber, ’40, for farther period of five years. 

The District Board of Gujrat (Tax 
Validating) Act, (25-11-40) : — To avoid 
financial embarrassment and save further 
litigation to the District Board, 
Gujrat, by validating the assessment and 
collection of Haisiyat Tax made by it. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Removal of Disqualification) Act : — 
( 29-11-40 ) :— To remove the disqualifi- 
cation suffered in respect of being chosen 
as members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly,— ( 1 ) by working railway 
man in respect of Trade union Labour 
seat *, ( 2 ) by Government Treasurers. 

The Punjab Municipal { Amendment ) 
Act ;— ( 29-11-40 ) To amend Sections 
51 and 184 of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
11, so as to make the fines realisable under 
clause { c ) of Section 51 payable to the 
Provincial Revenues and to bring gramo- 
phones, wireless receivers, loud speakers 
and other electrically operated means of 
producing loud noises under the defini- 
tion of ‘instrument’ as these are begin- 
ning to be a nuisance as well. 

The Punjab Primary Education Act, 
( 10-12-40 ) To Provide for the com- 
pulsoi*y education of children at Primary 
Schools. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro- 
perty Tax Act :— ( 14-12-40 ) To levy 
a tax on urban buildings and lands on 
the basis of their annual value, in order 
to raise additional revenue. 

The Sikh Gurdwaras (Amendment) 
Act : — ( 21-1-41 ) To Substitute the 
words “the net expenses” for “all expen- 
ses” in subsection ( 1 ) of Section 75 of 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Act ’25, in order 
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to continue to credit to the Shrimoni 
Gurdwaras Parbandhak Committee a frd 
share in the income of the Commission. 

The Punjab Courts {Amendment) Act, 
( 21-1-41 ) To remove the restrictions 
laid down by subsection ( 3 ) of Section 
41 of the Punjab Courts Act ’18, in 
the matter of second appeals regarding 
the validity or existence of any custom 
or usage and thereby bring the Punjab 
Law into accord with the general Indian 
Law, contained in Section 100 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Punjab Fisheries {Amendment) 
Act, { 1-1-41 ) To make all offences 
under the Punjab Pisheries Act ’14, 
except those under Sections 4 5 of 

the Indian Fisheries Act ’97, com- 
poundable. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 
{ 31-1-41 ) :-^To enable Government to 
levy a tax on the sales of goods in 
general. 

The Punjab Entertainment Duty 
(Amendment) Act, ( 11-2-41 ) : — To with- 
draw the concession of issuing duty-free 
complimentary tickets other man those 
issu^ to the representatives of the Press 
and to provide for the compounding of 
the offences committed under the Act. 

The Panjab Jagirs Act, (14-2-41) : — 
To consolidate the law relating to grants 
and assignments of land revenue comm- 
only termed “Jagirs” at present scattered 
over various enactments, regulations and 
executive instructions. 

The Punjab Suppression of Indecent 
Advertisement Act* (27-3-41) To pena- 
lise the exhibition of advertisements rela- 
ting to syphilis, gonorrhoea, ner\^ou8 
debility or other complaints or infirmity 
arising from or relating to sexual inter- 
course. 

The Indian Registration ( Punjab 
Amendment ) Act, ( 31-3-41 ) : — ^To delete 
the words “not being houses in towns” 
from sub-section ( 1 ) of Section 22 of 
the Indian Kegistration Act ’08, in 
order that in uihan areas also, where a 
map has been prepai*ed, the houses should 
be described by reference to the map 
and not only by reference to their num- 
bers, if any or by reference to the street 
or road to which they front. 

The Punkah Urban Rent Restriction 
Act. (1-4-41) To ensure that rent is 
not increased on account of payment of 
tax on buildings and lands imposed by 
Lahore Municipality within its limits 
and to be levied under the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax in 
urban areas throughout the province. 


The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Markets (Amendment) Act, (29-4-41) : — 
To fill certain lacunae in the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act and 
to exempt future transactions from 
payment of fees. 

The City of Lahore Corporation Act 
(Passed on 4-3-41) :~To consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Municipal 
affairs of city of Lahore. 

The Punjab Weights and Measures 
Act (Passed on 22-4 41) To secure 
the use of standard weights as well as 
standard measures and scales in the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab Electricity (Amendment) 
Act. (Passed on 24-4-41) To curtail 
the period of notice required to be served 
on a licensee under sub-section (4) of 
Section 7 of the Indian Electricity Act, 
as explained by the Punjab Electricity 
Act No. VI of ’39, from two years to one 
year. 

The Punjab Electricity [Emergency 
Powers) BilL (Eeferred to Select Com- 
mittee) -To enable the Government to 
assume control of a licensed Electric 
Supply Undertaking in cases of emer- 
gency and to provide for the continuance 
of public street lighting service for a 
period of six months at a time up to a 
maximum of two years. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill. (Published in 
in the Punjab Gazette dated April 25» 
1941) For licensing of ginning and 
pressing factories in the Punjab in order 
to stop the mal-practices of mixing, 
watering, adulteration with seed etc.> 
which cause loss to cotton growers. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Finance Act, ^40 (I of ’40), 
(19-4-40) To fix the rate at which agri- 
cultural income shall be taxed under the 
Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, *39 
(IX of ’39). 

The Assam Local Authorities Compen* 
satory Grants (Charged) Act, ^40 {II of 
’40). (19-4-40) : — ^To make provision for 
compensatory iprants to certain local 
authorities (mentioned in the Schedule to 
the Act) in view of the fact that certain 
revenues hitherto credited directly to 
local authorities and administereq by 
them have become revenues of the pro- 
vince and liable to be included in the 
annual financial statement. 

The Assam Ministers (Salaries and 
Allowances) Act. *40. (Ill of ’40). (12-4-40) 
To provide newly for the salaries ana 
allowances of the Ministers owing to the 
constitution of a new Council of Ministers. 
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The Assam Commissioners' Powers 
Distribution ( Amendment) Act,^40 of 
1940) (12-4-4D) To make slight amend- 
ment to the Assam Commissioners’ 
Powers Distribution Act, ’39 (I of ’39), 

The Assam Amusements and Betting 
Tax {Amendment) Act, UO (V of ’40). 
(19-440) :'*To amend the Assam Amuse- 
ments and Betting Tax Act, ’39 (VI of 
’39). 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
Emergency Provisions) Act, '*40 (VI of ’40). 
(28-1240) To postpone the triennial 
elections of Local Boards to a later 
period than 1st April, '41, as the existing 
Law requires that such elections should 
be held before that date. 

The Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
cution of Decrees Act, Hi (I of '41). (30 1- 
41) -To provide for temporary postpone- 
ment, pending improvement of financial 
condition of agiicuUurists and certain 
other class of persons from granting 
relief from indebtedness to agriculturists 
and such other person a, of the execution 
of certain decrees passed against them. 

The Civil Procedme (Assam Amend” 
ment) Act, ^41 (II of 1941), (30-1-41) : — 
To amend Section 138 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, 1908, in its application to 
Assam with a view to permit the Judge 
to dictate in suitable cases and in districts 
where sufficient stenographers are avail- 
able, the evidence instead of recording it 
in his own hand and to relieve him 
thereby of a laborious duty which detracts 
from his ability to give proper attention 
to the proceedings before him. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act, *41 (III of ’41). 
(30-1-41) To amend the Assam Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1936 (IX of ’36). 

The Assam Provincial Legislature 
{Eomoval of Dt ^qualifications) (Amend- 
ment) Act, *41 (IV of of ’41) (30-1-41) 

To amend the Assam Provincial Legisla- 
ture (Removal of Disqualifications Act 
1938. 

The Assam Deputy President* s Salary 
(Amendment) Act, *41 (V of ’41). (30-1-41) 
To amend the Assam Deputy President’s 
Salary Act, ’37 iVI of ’37) with a view 
to allow the Deputy President while 
touring on public business, other than 
for the purposes of attending the sessions 
of the Council to travelling allowance 
and daily allowance on such conditions 
as may be determined by rules framed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The Assam President* s Salary (Amend, 
Act, *41 (VI of ’41). (30-1-41) To 

amend the Assam Presidents’ Salary Act, 


’37 (V of ’37) in order to give power to 
the Provincial Government to frame 
rules regulating travelling allowance 
and daily allowance of the Hon’ble 
President and to place this matter on 
the same line as in the case of the 
Hon’ble Speaker. 

The Assam Speaker* s and Deputy 
Speaker* s (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
*40 To repeal the Assam Speaker’s 
Salary Act, ’37, and the Assam Deputy 
Speakers’ Salary Act, ’37, and to provide 
for the Salaries and Allowances of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly, (The Bill 
as passed by the Assam Legislative 
Assembly was returned by the Assam 
Legislative Council with amendments 
and the Assembly has disagreed with the 
amendments). 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Dists,) 
Tenancy (Amend,) Bill, 40 To amend 
the Assam ('reraporarily- Settled Districts 
Tenancy Act, ’35, with a view to remove 
certain difficulties that are experienced 
in realising rents from tenants and in pay- 
ing Government revenue by Manageis of 
lands pertaining to temples or other 
religious institutions. 

The Assam Maternity Benefit Bill, 
*40 : — To regulate the employment of 
women woikers on a wage or salary 
basis in factories, plantations etc., for 
ceitain periods before and after childbirth 
and to provide for the grant to them of 
maternity benefits. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment Bill, 
*40 : — To amend the Assam Forest 
Regulation, 1891. with a view to abolish 
the presumption afforded by Section 63 
of the Regulation that any forest produce 
as to which a question arises in any 
proceedings under the Regulation is the 
property of Government and to penalise 
vexatious and malicious prosecutions. 

The Assam Finance Bill, *41 To 
fix the rates at which agricultural income 
shall be taxed under the Assam Agri- 
cultural Income-tax Act, ’39. 

Bills pending in the Assembly 

The Assam University Bill, *41 .*— 
To constitute a separate TJnversity in 
and for the Province of Assam. 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill, 
*41 To provide for the constitution of 
a Revenue Tribunal for the Province of 
Assam by an Act of the Provicial 
Legislature. 

The Assam Decree Settlement Bill, 
*B8 To make provision for the Settle- 
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menfe of decrees civil or of any other 
kind in the Province of Assam, 

Th& Assam Shop Assistants' Belief 
BilU : '-To regulate the hours of 
work in shops and improve and deter- 
mine the condition of employment of 
shop assistants. 

The Goalpara Tenancy {Amendment) 
Bill, '41 To make provision for the 
protection of some valuable rights of the 
tenants of the permanently-settled estates 
of the Goalpara distiiet by amending the 
Goalpara Tenancy Act, ’29. 

The Sylhet Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
Bill, *41 :--To provide against eviction of 
non-agrieultural tenants of the district 
of Sylhet and to give them relief by 
reducing their excessive rents and to 
control enhancement of rent. 

Government of Sind 

The Public Inquiries Act, '40 
(26-2-40) To provide for the constitu- 
tion of Courts of enquiry for holding 
public enquiries into matters of public 
importance affecting the Province. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
Bestnetion Act, '40, (26-2-40) : — ^To 

prohibit the consumption of intoxicants. 

The Sind Zamindnrs' Children Educa’- 
tion Act, '40 (20-2-40) To provide for 
the compulsory education of the male 
children of Zamindars, 

The Sind Agriculturists' Belief Act, 
'40, (30-3-40) To provide for the reduc- 
tion of debts payable by an agriculturist. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners Act, 
'40, (5-440) -To enact in order to 
encourage the study and spread of Indian 
system of medicine, and to amend the 
law relating to medical practitioners 
generally. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
(Sind Amendment) Act, '40 (X of ’40), 
U5-4-40) To introduce joint electorates 
with reservation of seats on population 
basis in the Municipal Boroughs, 

The Sind Agricultural Produce ilfar- 
keis Act, *40, (22-440) To provide for 
the better regulation of the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce and the 
establishment of markets for such 
produce. 

The Stnd Holy Quran Act, '40 
(26-4-40) ‘.—To penalise the printing, 
publishing or sale of the Holy Quran 
(Arabic text) by any person other than 
a Muslim or otherwise than through a 
Muslim Agency. 

The Sind Frontier Regulations {Extent 
ding) Act, '40, (lS-540) :-To apply to 


the district of Sukkur with retrospective 
effect from September 19, 1939, the provi- 
sions of the Sind Frontier Eegulations of 
2872 and 1892. In force until March 15, 
1941. 

The Sind Shops and Establishments 
Act, '40, (19-12-40) To regulate the 
conditions of employment of shop assis- 
tants and commercial employees. 

The Sind Opiuin Smoking Act, *40* 
(20-12-40) To provide for prohibition 
of opium-smoking except in the case of 
addicts who will be exempted subject to 
certain conditions to be prescribed by 
rules. 

The Sind Wild Birds and Wild 
Animals Protection Act '40. (20-12-40) 

To provide to preserve the small game 
of Sind from indiscriminate shooting and 
netting by prescribing an additional 
licence for killing or capturing the birds 
and animals. 

The Sind Cattle Diseases Act, '40, 
(20-12-40) : — To provide to prevent the 
spread of contagions diseases among the 
cattle in the Province of jSind, 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
(Sini Amendment) Act, '41, (15-441) 

To provide for the surveying of jagir 
lands and the recovery of cost of survey 
from the jagirdars. 

The Bombay Abkari (Sind Amed* 
ment) Act, '41. ('21, 4. 41) To prohibit 
the import export, transport, manufac- 
ture, sale and possession of charas. 

The Sind Debt Conciliation Act '41, 
(21-5-41) To provide for the setting up of 
Debt Conciliation Board to relieve agri- 
culturists from indebtedness. 

Government of Bombay 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Belief 
Act, '39 (Bom XXVIIE of ’39. 19-1.40):- 
To relieve the agricultural debtors from 
the burden of their indebtedness. It 
applies to such debtors who hold and 
cultivate lands personally and whose 
annual income from sources other than 
agricultural and manual labour does not 
ordinarily exceed Es. 300 and whose 
debts do not on 1st January, 1939, 
exceed Es. 15,000* The indebt^ness is 
to be relieved by the adjustment of 
debts by the Debt Adjustment Board, by 
scaling them down and by making 
them payable by instalments. 

Bombay Tenancy Act, '89 (Bom. 
XXIX of ’39. 27-3-40) To give special 
protection to the tenants of six years’ 
standing on the 1st day of January ’38. 
Under certain conditions tenants evicted 
after 1st day of April, ’37. are deemed 
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to be protected tenants for the purposes 
of the Act. It provides that all future 
agricultural leases shall be for nob less 
than 10 years. The legitimate rights of 
the landlords have been protected, provi- 
sion being made for the resumption of 
the land, by the landlord in certain 
contingencies including non-payment of 
reasonable rent by the tenant, need for 
personal cultivation, etc. 

Governor’s Ordinances 

Bombay Fodder and Gram Control 
Ordinance, (Ordinance No. 1 of *39), 
(12-8-39) -To control the prices both of 
fodder and grain and to stop the removal 
of the existing stocks from certain areas 
-which were then affected by famine or 
scarcity on account of absence of rain. 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Ordinance, ’39 (Ordinance No. II of '39). 
(22-9-39) To declare the teji mandi or 
option business void in the whole of the 
Province of Bombay and to take power 
to impose by-laws on a recognised asso- 
ciation on the authority of Government 
and without preliminary publication. 

Governor’s Acts 

Bomhnjj Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Ac^’39 (Bom. XXV of ’39), (11-12-39) *- 
To put the provisions of the Bombay 
Options in Cotton Prohibtion Oidinance, 
*39 (Ordinance No. II of ’39j on the 
Statute Book in the form of amendments 
to the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act. ’32 
as it was essential in the interests of the 
cotton trade that the provisions of the 
said Ordinance should continue. 

Bombay Finance {^Amendment) Act, HO 
(Bom, I of ’40). (19-3-40) - — To provide 
for extension of the Bombay Finance xAct, 
’32, for a further period of one year. The 
Act also carries out certain amendments 
in Part VI of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32 to meet the objections raised in the 
arguments in XLII B. L. E. 10 (Sir 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy VS, the Province 
of Bombay). 

Bomhay Bent Restriction {Amendment) 
Act, HO (Bom. II of ’40). (19-3-40) 

To extend for a father period of twelve 
months the life of the Bombay Rent 
Eestriction Act, ’39, which was enacted 
to restrict the increase of rent of certain 
premises in consequence of the levy of 
the urban immovable property tax, since 
the tax was to be continued for one 
year more. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax and 
Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) AcL 
HO (Bom, III of ’40. 26-3-40) To 
bring the provisions of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, ’35 in line with 
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the ^ provisions of the new Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and to remedy certain 
defects experienced in the working of 
the former Act. 

Bombay Village Panchay at s (Amend- 
ment) Act, HO, (Bom. IV of ’40), 
(27-3-40) To provide that the panchayats 
and benches which were in office on the 
date on which the Bombay Village Panch- 
ayats (Amendment) Act, ’39, came into 
force should continue in office, notwith- 
standing that the teim of their members 
may have expiied, till the date they are 
dissolved by the Collector. 

Bomhay Small Holders Belief {Amend- 
ment) Act, Ho (Bom. V of ’40. 27-3-40) 

To extend the operation of the Bombay 
Small Holders Relief Act, ’38. up to 
31st March, ’41. ^ 

Bombay Abkari {Amendment) Act 
’40 (Bom. VI of ’40. 11-4-40) To 

amend the Act of 1878, with retiospec- 
tive effect from the date on which the 
provisions so amended were enacted. It 
includes among the purposes of the Act 
of 1878, the promotion and enforcement 
of the policy of ‘prohibition” j and 
enables the Provincial Government to 
prohibit the possession of any excisable 
article by any individual or class or 
body of individuals or the public 
generally. (This Act was necessitated by 
a High Court decision to the effect that 
the provisions of the Abkari Act of 1878 
could not be used for the purpose of 
enforcing “prohibition”, and that the 
rohibition of possession of foreign liquor 
y any person or of possession of any 
liquor by all persons in any area could 
not be enforced under that Act). 

Bombay Legislative Council (President 
and Ly, President) and the Bomhay 
Legislative Assembly (Speaker and By, 
Speaker) Salaries Act, ’37 a?id the 
Bomhay Legislature Members^ Salaries 
and Allowances Act, ’3/ (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, HO. (Bom. VII of ’40). (25- 
6-40) To provide for the temporary 
repeal, with effect from the 1st July, ’40, 
for so long as the Proclamation under 
Section 93 is in force, of Acts II and III 
of ’37, which fixed the rates of salaries 
and allowances payable to officers and 
members of the Provincial Legislature. 

Bomhay Legislature Members (Removal 
of Disqualifications (Amendment) Act, 
Ho (Bom. X of ’40. 24-9-40) : — To permit 
officers of the Army in India Reserve 
of Officers, the Auxiliary Force, India, 
the Indian Territorial Force or any 
branch of His Majesty*s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces to become or remain 
members of the Bombay Legislature^ 
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Bombay Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, 41. (Bom. 
Ill of *41. 10-3-40) : — ^To make provision 
for contribution by local authorities of 
a portion of the expenses to be incurred 
in connection with the taking of the 
census in British India duiing the 
year *41. 

Bombay Finance (Am ndme7it) Act, 
^41 (Bora. IV of *41. 22-3-41) To 

extend the life of the Act of *32 by one 
moie year with certain farther amend- 
ments. One of them is to increase the 
stamp duty on gifts and settlement even 
with a revocation clause as if the revo- 
cation clause did not exist. The other 
is to reduce the rate of Urban Immov- 
able Property tax by 1/5, 

Bombay Rent. RasiricHnn (AmencL 
ment) Act, *41 (Bom. V of *41. 19-3-41) ; — | 
To extend the life of the Act of *39 by 
one more year. j 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief j 
{Amendment) Act, Hi (Bora. VI of ’41. ! 
20-3-41) To provide for piecemeal I 
application of the Act of *39 to such | 
districts and areas as Government may j 
select, so that the experiment of its J 
working in those districts and areas may 
be watched. 

Bombay Tenajicy {Amendment) Act, 
Hi (Bom VII of *41. 20-3-41) :-To 
provide for piecemeal application of the 
Act of *39 to such districts and areas as 
Government may select, so that the 
experiment of its working in those dis- 
tricts and aieas may be watched. 

Bombay Siiiall Holders Relief (Amend- 
ment) Act, Hi (Bora. VIII of *41. 26- 
3-41) To extend the life of the Act 
of *38 by one more year. 

Bombay Ahkari (Amendment) Act, Hi 
(Bom. IX of *41. 18-4-41) To repeal 
Sections 42-E and 43-A of the Act of 
1S7S containing provisions for prohibition 
of advertisement of intoxicants. 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Local Boards (Amendment) 
Act, HQ (Madras Act I of *40 30-1-40) 

To take away the power of panchajats to 
to determine the fees to be levied on and 
the conditions to be inserted in licences 
issued under the places of Public Eesort 
Act, 18S8. 

The Madras Finance Act, HO (Madras 
Act II of *40 4-3-40) :-~To reduce the 
general sales tax payable for the year 
beginning on the 1st April, *40 from Rs. 

5 to Es. 4 a month in the cases of per- 
sons whose turnover does not exceed Rs. 
20,000 and from onehalf of one per cent 
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to one-quarter of one per cent of the 
turnover in other cases. 

The Madras Commercial Corps Mar- 
kets (Amendment) Act, HO (Madras Act 
III of *40. 23-3-40) : — To confer on Collec- 
tors of Districts the power to grant, sus- 
pend or cancel licences under Section 4 
of the principal Act and to enable the 
Government to appoint members in the 
case of market committees established for 
the first time 

Tie Madras Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) (Amendment) Act, 
HO uMadras Act IV of ’40 30 3-4u):-To 
introduce internaediate stages in the scale 
of annual fees prescribed for licences to 
wholesale dealers, to draw a distinction 
between a broker and a commission agent 
and to remove certain o^her defects found 
to exist in the previous law. 

The Prisons (Ifadras Amendment) Act, 
HO (Madias Act V of 40 2-4-40):— To 
provide a penalty for escape or attempt 
to escape by a prisoner from a hospital 
or asylum where he has been sent for 
treutraenfc and to make the provisions of 
Chapter XLII of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure applicable to a bond executed 
by a prisoner (or his relations or friends) 
who IS sent to a hospital or asylum for 
treatment. 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act, HO (Mailras Act VI of *40 
12-4-40):— To validate with retrospective 
effect the practice of levying enhanced 
cesses in cases where there is unauthori- 
sed irrigation of lands with Government 
water. 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral 
TraMc (Ammdment) Act, Ho (Madras Act 
VIII of *40 20 5-40) To enable any 
police officer entering a brothel to rescue a 
piaticular minor girl in pursuance of a 
Magistrate's order under section 6{1) of 
I the principal Act to rescue also other 
' minor girls found in the brothel and to 
1 confer a similar power of rescue on a 
: police officer entering any premises under 
' section 14. 

* The Madras Payment of Salaries and 
Removal of Disqualidcations (Temporary 
) Repeal) Act, HO (Madras Act X of *40 
10-6-40) Fo repeal the Madras Payment 
j of Salaries and Removal of Disqiialifiea- 
; tion Act, *37 during the continuance In 
' force of the Proclamation issued under 
i section 93 of the Government of India 
; Act, 35. 

' The Mettur Township Act, HO (Madras 
I Act XI of *40 25-6-40) To provide for 
! the better administration and governance 
' of the Mettur township. 
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The Madras Legislature ( War Service 
Bemoval of Disqualifications) Act, '40 
(Madras Act ‘ XII of ^40 16-740) To 
remove the disqualification imposed on 
membership of the Madras Legistature in 
the case of persons holding any office in 
the Army in India Reserve of officers, the 
Indian Territorial Force etc. 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards {Amend* 
merit) Act, '40 (Madras Act XIII of *40 
14-8-40) To extend up to the let No- 
vember, ’41, the term of ofiice of the 
councillors and aldenne > of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras, of the councillors of 
every municipality who were to vacate 
their offices on the 1st November, '40 and 
of the members of all local boards who 
were to vacate their offices in *40. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, '40 
(Madras Act XIV of *40 29-840) To 
disqualify a person from being elected or 
from continuing as a member of a muni- 
cipal council or a Local Board if he is in 
arrears of any kind due by him (other- 
wise than in a fiduciary capacity) to the 
local body concerned. 

The Madras Live-stock Improvement 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XV of *40 29-840) •- 
To provide for the improvement of live- 
stock in the Province of Madras. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XVII of 1940', 
(7-1140) To empower the Syndicate of 
the Andhra University to delegate any 
of its powers to the Vice-Chancellor or 
to a committee from among its own mem- 
bers ox to the Finance Committee. 

The Madras Village Courts (Amend.) 
Act, '40 (Madias Act XVIIl of 1940), 
(11-11-40) To enable village courts to 
take cognizance of suits for taxes and 
other sums due to municipal councils 
and other local authorities and to permit 
the attachment of movable property by 
the president or by any other member of 
the panchayat court to whom the presi- 
dent may delegate his powers in this 
behalf. 

The Madras Rinderpest Act, '40 
(Madras Act XIX of *40). (11-12-40) 

To provide for the pievention and control 
of rinderpest in the Province of Madras. 

The Indian Medical Degrees (Madras 
Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act XX of 
40). (11-1-41) To penalize the un- 
authorized use of titles etc., implying 
qualifications in any system of medicine. 

The Madras Hackney Carnage (Amend.) 
Act, *4i (Madras Act I of *41). 14-1-41) 
To empower the Commissioner of Police 


to limit the number of hackney carriages 
(including rickshaws) which may be 
registered m the City of Madras under 
the principal Act. 

The Madras State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act '41 (Madras Act II of 
*41). (15-1-41) To empower the Govt, 
to delegate to the Board of Revenue the 
power to grant aid to cottage industries 
up to a maximum of Rs. 500 in each 
case. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act III of *41). (8-2-41) 
To exempt sales of electrical energy to 
the central Government, the Federal 
Railway authority, or a railway company 
operating a federal railway, from the 
levy of tax under Section 3 of the 
principal Act. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act IV of 41). (12-2-41) 
To disqualify a person from being elect- 
ed or fiom continuing as a councillor 
or alderman if he is in arreas of any kind 
due by him (otherwise than in a fiduciary 
capacity) to the Corporation of Madras. 

The Factories (Madras Amendment) 
Act, '41 (]\Iadras Act VI of *41). (7-241) 
To restrict the examination of children 
and adolescents on their own application 
or on that of their parents or guardians, 
to those cases where they are able to 
produce a certificate from the manager 
of a factory that they will be employed 
in the factory if a certificate of fitness is 
granted to them. 

The Madras City Municipal (Second 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act VII 
of 1941) (26-2-41) To provide for 

applications for a licence ox pexmission ox 
for Registration or for a renewal thereof 
being made in all cases within a specified 
period. 

The Madras City Municipalities, 
District Mumcipahites arid Local 
Boards [Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras 
Act Yin of *41). (27-241) To 

empower the Government to modify 
from time to time or cancel any decision 
given by them in regard to dispute be- 
tween local authorities. 

The Madras Finance Act, '41 (Madras 
Act IX of *41). (18-3-41) : — To reduce 
the general sales tax payable for the 
the year beginning on the Ist April, *41, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs, 4 a month in the 
cases of persons whose turnover does not 
exceed Rs. 20,0(1) and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter or one per 
cent of the turnover in other cases. 

The Madras Districts Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 'il (Madras Act X of 
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’41). (17-3-41) To confer on the Govt 
the power to make rules rgarding the 
conditions on which and in which of 
contracts may be made by or on hehalf 
municipal councils. 

The Madras Prohibition (Supplement 
tary Act, Hi (Madras Act XI of ’41). 
(16-4-41) To rectify a defect pointed 
out by the Madras High Court, namely 
that the provisions of the Madras i 
Prohibition Act, 1937. so far 
as they related to dangerous drugs, were 
void by reason of the"^ fact that the Act 
was not reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General or for the signi- 
fication of His ^lajesty’s pleasure under 
section 107 (2) of the Government of 
India Act. ’35. 


ance caused to neighbouring residents 
y the indiscriminate use of loud- 
speakers in public places both in the 
City and in the mofussil. 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amend.) Bill, Hi To free Govt, from 
the obligation to make the contribution in 
respect of taxation which may be sanctio- 
ned after the amending Act comes into 
force and to remove the statutory limit 
to the rate of tax. 

The 3ladra$ Public Health (Amend.) 
Bill. Hi To remove certain difficulties 
which have been experienced in giving 
effect to the provisions of the Madras 
Public Health Act, ’39, since it came into 
force in March, ’39. 


The Madras BisMct Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amnidmcnt) Act, ’41 
(Madras Act XII of '41 19-4-41) :-To 
empower the municipal council and the 
panchayat to farm out the collection of 
fees for the use of cart stands. 

The Madras City Po'ice (Auendment) 
Act, HI (Madras Act XIII of *41 2S-4-41):- 
To minimize the beggar nuisance in the 
City of 3Iadias. 

The Madras Local Boards (Amend.) 
Act, HI (Madras Act XIV of ’41 9-5-41}:— 
To empower Government to supersede 
district boaids for a maximum period 
of three years. 

The Madras Paivuthrohcrs Bill, Ho 
To regulate and control the business of 
pawnbrokers in the Province of Madras. 

The Madras Proprietar^y Estates 
Village’ Se) vice and Heredilary Village 
Offices (Amendment) Bill, HO : — To make 
solvency a condition precedent to appoint- 
ment to certain village otfiees, to provide 
for the suspension or lemoval of otSeers 
who have ceased to be solvent, to provide 
for second appeals to the Board of Reve- 
nue against orders removing certain 
village "ofiieers and to empower the Reve- 
nue officer in charge of the division to 
disapprove the appointments submitted 
to him by the proprietor on the general 
ground of unsuitability for office. 

The Madras Pegistration of B>rths and 
Deaths (Amcndmenf) BUI, Hi : — ^To make 
the registration of the name of a child 
in the register of births obligatory in 
non -municipal areas within thirteen 
months from the date of the birth of the 
child. 

The Madras City Police and towns 
Nuisances (Amcndnteni) BUI, Hi * — ^To 
deal with the m'^nace of Pathan money- 
lenders in the City of Madras. Another 
object of this Bill is to prevent the anno- 


The United Provinces 

The IT nited Provinces Stayed Arrears 
I of Pent (Pemissio7i) Act, ’39. (30-1-40) : — 
j To remit, with certain exceptions, arrears 
! of rent the recovery of which had been 
j stayed by the United Provinces Btay of 
I Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act, ’37. 

‘ The United Prozinces Tenancy (Amende) 

I Act, Ho. (30-4-40) To remove ^ or 
I remedy accidental omissions in the origi- 
[ nal Act and to restore certain provisions 
j which existed in the original Bill as 
I introduced in the Assembly. 

1 The United Provinces Encumbered 

j Estates {Amendment) Act, HO (18-5-40) 
j To clarify how pre-slump profits and post- 
slump profits shall be calculated in dis- 
i tricts which have been re-settled or in 
which assessment has been revised. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Amendment) Act, HO. (4-6-40) To 
postpone elections. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, HO. (4-6-40) : — ^To 
; postpone elections. 

j The United Provinces Legislature 
: (Suspension of Salaries) and Emoluments 
I Act, HO, (13-6-40) :--To discontinue the 
i payment of salaries to officers and mem- 
j bers of the Legislature of the United 
I Provinces in view of the suspension of 
1 the constitution. 

i 

1 Temporary Postponement of Execution 
1 of Decrees (Amendment) Act, HO, 
j (22-6-40) To extend the period of the 
I term of the original Act of ’37 pending 
I measures for the relief of indebtedness, 
j The United Provinces Legislative 
! Members Pernor al of Disqualification 
i Act, Ho. (26-6-40) To remove the dis- 
i qualification which the membei’s of the 
i United Provinces Legislature would in- 
I cur by accepting an office of profit in 
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His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
forces. 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Act, ^40, (28-7-40) To control the pro- 
duction supply and distribution of power 
alcohol. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 
[United Provinces Amendment) Act, *40. 
(26^-^) To restore the validity of 
Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872. 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Amendment) Act, *40 (10-11-40) : — ^To 

exempt all military requirements from 
the operation of the original Act to 
enable the enforcement of the Act in any 
part of the province and in piecemeal 
when needed, and to make Provision for 
a contingency when there is a breakdown 
in the supply of the prescribed mixture 
of power alcohol and petrol. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control [Amendment) Act, *40. (29-11-4D) 

To provide for (1) the control of pro- 
duction and sales of sugar, (2) the reali- 
zation of subsidy given to the industry 
and to empovver the provincial Govern- 
ment to relax the conditions of the Act 
in certain special circumstances. 

The United Provinces Special Powers 
[Amendment) Act, 40. (10-12-40) ; — ^To 
extend the period of the principal Act 
of ’32. 

The United Promices Belt Redemp- 
tion Act, *40. (21-12-40) : — To reduce agri- 
cultural debt e., loans advanced prior 
to June 1, ’40) with a view to putting 
agricultural credit on a sound basis. 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Act, *40. (21-12-40) : — 
To restrict loans that can be borrowed 
by an agriculturist on the security of 
his crops or land to an amount that he 
can pay without hardship. 

The Khat Haripur Bias [Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana) Tenants Protection i?e- 
gulation, *40. (21-12-40) ; — To protect 
tenants from arbitrary ejectments. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factor 
ries Control [Amendment) Act, *41 15-1-41) 
To raise the penalty in respect of sugar 
produced or sold by a factory in contra- 
vention of the conditions of its crushing 
license from annas eight to three rupees 
per maund. 

The United Provinces Entertainments 
and Betting Tax (Amendment) Act, *41 
(15-1-41) :-~To permit a simpler calcula- 
tion of moneys paid out by book makers 
to bankers* 

The U nited Provinces Excise [Amende 


ment) Act, *41. 24-1-41) :~-To set at 
rest doubts regarding the validity of pro- 
hibition notihcations. 

The United Provinces Shri Badrinath 
Temple [Amendment) Act, *41. (24-3-41) 
To extend time for decision of certain 
disputes by Shri Badrinath Temple Co- 
mmittee. 

The United Provinces Intermediate 
Education {Amendment) Act, *41 (17-441) 
To withdraw from the purview of the 
Board the power of control over the 
curricula of the middle class of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, to delete Section 17 
of the original Act which has long spent 
itself and to substitute the words "Pro- 
vincial Government” for the words "Mi- 
nister of Education.” 

The United Provinces Redemption 
(Amendment) Act, "41. (21-4-41) To 
make provision of Sections 17 and 19 of 
the original Act applicable to such mem- 
bers of agricultural tribes in Bundelkh- 
and as have applied under the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act. ’34 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Bill, *39. To res- 
trict loans that can be borrowed by an 
agriculturist on the security of his crops 
or land to an amount that he can pay 
without hardship. 

The U nited Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Bill, ’39 To en- 
trust the administration of education in 
rural areas to the District Boards by abo- 
lishing Education Committees. 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Bill, ’39 To re- 
move certain inconsistencies some amend- 
ments in Sections 4 and 5 of the Motor 
Taxation Act have been proposed. 

The United Provinces Preventim of 
Adulteration Bill, ’39 : — To arm Govern- 
ment with sufficient powers to control 
the sale of Ghee and Vegetable oils in 
particular, and other foodstuffs and drugs 
in general. 

Central Provinces & Berar 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Vidya Mandir Act, ’39 (III of ’40 
15-3-40) To provide for the establish- 
ment of Vidya Mandirs (defined as edu- 
cational institutions established or deemed 
to be established for the spread of litera- 
cy in a village or group of villages). 

The Central Provinces Berar Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, *40 (IV of *40. 
25-3-40):— To extend the provisions of 
Act VII of ’39 which expired on 1-4-40 
and bring it into conformity with the 
(Central) Motor Vehicles Act, ’39. 
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The All India Hindu Maha Sabha 

Its Aim 8 and Present Policy* 

The Origin 

The first Hindu Sabha was established in the Punjab in the year 1907 with 
the following objects 

(1) To Promote brotherly feelings amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
community (2) To help destitute and disabled Hindus (H) fo act as tiustees of such 
properties as may be entrusted to the Sabha for charitable, religious, educational 
and other purposes (4) To improve the moral, intellectual and material condition of 
Hindus (5) Generally protect, promote and represent the interests of the Hindu 
community (6) To help the establishment of similar Sabhas in other important 
towns. Note (1) The Sabha will not side with any paiticular system of religious 
thought and action, and will observe pexfect toleration towards all the diflerent reli- 
gious views, Note (2) The Sabha will have no connection with any political body. 

As such the Sabha is not a sectarian, nor a denominational but an all-embracing - 
movement, and while meaning no offence to any other movement whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu, it aims to be ardent and watchful in safeguarding the interests of the 
entire Hindu community in all respects. 

It will be seen that the present aim and objects of the Hindu Maha Sabha have 
been evolved gradually from these primary objects. Several phrases in the first 
draft of objects are still preserved and continued in the aim and objects of the pre- 
sent Hindu Maha Sabha. Every primary member of the Hindu Maha Sabha has 
to subscribe in writing to this aim and the objects. The present form is as follows 

(To organise and consolidate all sections of the Hindu society into one organic 
whole ; to protect and promote Hindu interests whenever and whereever necessary ; 

To remove untouchabihty and generally to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the so-called depressed classes amongst the Hindus ; To revive and promote the 
glorious ideals of Hindu woman-hood ; to promote cow-protection ; To 
improve the phys^ue of the Hindus and promote martial spirit amongst them by 
establishing military schools and oiganising volunteer corps ; To reclaim all those 
who have left the Hindu-fold ; To round orphanages and rescue homes for orphans 
and homeless women ; Generally to take steps for promoting religious, educational, 
social, economic and political interests and rights of the Hindus. To promote good 
feelings between the Hindus and non-Hindu communities in Hindiisthan, and to 
act in a friendly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
BhaTQteeya Nation based on equality of civic rights and duties irrespective of caste 
and creed. 

Note The Mahasabha shall not side or identify or interfere with or oppose 
any particular sect or sects of the Hindu Community in respect of its religious “pra- 
ctices amongst themselves in so far as they do nor infringe on the fundamental civic 
liberties of others. 

The First Hindn Conference 

The first Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference was held in 1909 at Lahore. Near- 
ly 800 delegates from different parts of the Province attended the two days sitting, 
21st and 22nd October 1909. Full report of this Conference was published in book 
form (200 pages) and copies are still preserved in Hindu Maha Sabha records. The 
late Lala Lajpat Eai who took a prominent part in the Hindu Maha Sabha move- 
ment afterwards attended the conference and made a long speech on the first 
resolution on '‘Desirability of feeling of Hindu Nationality and Hindu Unity.” 

In his speech late Lajpat Eai quoted a very significant passage from his 
article on the Indian National Congress written ten years before that (i. e. in 1899) 
in the “Hindustan Eeview” of Allahabad. The following extract from this article 
written 42 years ago, will explain the motives behind the genesis of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha:— 

“The number of subjects upon which there is any likelihood of reasonable 
friction existing or coming into existence between members of different religious 
nationalities in India, ought to be reduced to minimum, if there is any room for 
the same, in the agenda paper of the general assembly, such subjects being reserved 

*Specially contributed by Mr. G. V. Ketkar, Editor, Maiiram, Hony. Secretary, 
All India Hindu Mahasabha. 
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for separate treatment by the inclusive organisations of these nationalities. This 
will lead to a Hindu political or semi-political Congress or Conference being 
organised and the sooner it is done the better. As at present situated the absence 
of such an organisation places the Hindus at a distinct disadvantage, and takes 
away from them the chances of a united action or a united expression of opinion 
upon matters which affect the unity, prospeiity and well-being and generally the 
interest of Hindus all over India. In order to leave no doubt as to the necessity 
of this step, I will be more specific. In my opinion, it should be the business of 
a Hindu Congress or Conference to support and take so far as possible such steps 
which might conduct to their unity and strength as a religious nationality, as for 
instance, the language question, the question of chaiacter, the advisability of having 
common text-books, the teaching of Sanskrit language and literature all over India, 
the taking of steps which might lead to the protection of Hindu orphans from the 
hands of proselytising agencies of other denominations, and if necessary, to record 
a protest against those confidential circulars of Government, which aim at the 
favouring of other communities to the loss of Hindus’'. 

Lala Lajpat Eai also explained how the Hindus by themselves formed a 
Nation. He said 

“It may be that the Hindus by themselves, cannot form themselves into a 
nation in the modern sense of the term, but that is only a play on words. Modern 
nations are political units. A political unit ordinarily incliides'all the peoples who 
live under one common political system and form a Btate. The words ‘nation’ and 
‘state’ when thus considered are practically inteicbangeable phrases. That is the 
sense in jvhich the expression in used in connection with the body called the 
“Indian National Congress”. That is, no doubt, one use of the word and the one 
which is commonly adopted in modern political literature. But that is not the 
only sense in which it is or can be used. In fact, the German word ‘Nation’ did 
not necessarily signify a political nation or a State. In that language it connoted 
what is generally conveyed by the English expression “people” implying a 
community in possessing a certain civilisation and culture. Using it in that sense, 
there can be no doubt that Hindus are a “nation” in themselves, because they 
represent a type of civilisation all their own”. 

With regard to the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha towards other 
communities in India Lalaji said : — 

“In the present struggle between Indian communities, I will be a Hindu first 
and an Indian afterwards, but outside India, or even in India against non-Indians 
I am and shall ever be an Indian first and a Hindu afterwards. That is, in short, 
my position in the matter. 

“Holding that position, I bear no ill-will to my countrymen of other faiths. 
I wish them all joy and prosperity. In their efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
their own community, and to secure a position of advantage for their eo-religionisls 
I do not find fault with them. In the existing political conditions of India they 
are perfectly justified in looking to the interests of their own community so long 
as by doing that they do not injure the Hindus by an unholy alliance with non- 
Indians.” 

The movement was comprehensive from the beginning. Lalaji said r—'^Tbe 
Hindu movement inaugurated by the organisers of this conference does not con- 
template the exclusion of any one who is prepared to sail under the Hindu flag 
and take the credit or discredit which attaches thereto.” 

All these statements can be made by any leader of the Maha Sabha in any 
Conference. These statements indicate the basis principles of the famation of the 
Maha Sabha. In December 1800 at a meeting of leading Hindus held at Allahabad 
it was decided that an all India Hindu Maha Sabha should be formed. The 
objects and rules were drafted and ofiice-bearers were elected. The first Akhil 
Bharatiya Hindu Maha Sabha Conference was held in 1914 at Hnrdwar. 

Till 1928 Pandit Madan Mohon Blalaviya and Lala Laiiat Eai led the Hindu 
Maha Sabha Blovement. The Sessions of the Hindu Maha Sal ha were mostly 
held since 1922 along with the Congress Sessions. The Jubbulpur Session in 1928 
under the presidentship of Shii. N. G. Kelkar marked the turning point. The 
Session voted against separation of Sind with an overwhelming majority against 
the advice of the revered Pandit Bladan BJohan Blalaviya. who urged that the 
Maha Sabha should not take the “odium” upon itselt of making a settlement 
impossible by its I at denial but “to wait for the report of the siib-ccmmittee 
appointed by the Bladras Congress.” 

The Maha Sabha leaders had till then participated in the ‘Indian’ politics 
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carried on by the Congress. But it must be noted that even there they formed 
a group in favour of parliamentary and constitutional activities and against Non-co- 
operation policy and Gandhism in general. The first breaking away with the 
Congress began with the disapproval by Maha Sabha leaders and followers of the 
“appeasement” policy of the Congress with regard to the political constitution of 
the country. The difference became more prominent when the Congress adopted 
the attitude of Neutrality towards the Communal Award. The same difference 
was visible when with regard to the policy in legislatures, the Maha Sabha felt 
the necessity of setting up candidates on the Maha Sabha ticket as opposed to the 
Congress. After the actual experience of the working of the Congress ministries 
in several provinces and especially in U. P., the breaking away from the Congress 
in the Parliamentary progiamme became complete. 

With the relinquishment of the ministries by the Congress, its adoption of 
anti-militarisation policy and ^atyagraha for the principle of non-violence, the 
political divergence between the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Congress has become 
almost complete. 

The creed of the Hindu Maha Sabha is ‘Complete political Independence’ for 
Hindustan. But since the beginning of this war the Hindu Mahasabha is demand- 
ing Dominion Status as a step towards the goal to be taken at the end of the war. 
Eesolution No. 2 passed by the Working Committee on I9th November 1939 at 
Bombay runs as follows 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha refuses to 
look upon Dominion Status as an ultimate goal as H. E. The Viceroy has assured 
in the statement but instead insists upon it as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence and that a constitution based upon 
that status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. Even now 
it is not too late to mend, A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible and willing co-operation on the part of India”. 

The first resolution on the war situation was passed by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha on 10th September 1939 at Bombay. It runs as 
follows ■ 

The Working Committee does not believe in the claims of any Power among 
the belligerent nations engaged in the present War in Europe, some of which are 
themselves Imperialistic in character ana outlook, to the effect that it has been 
actuated solely by moral and altruistic consideration apart from its own National 
self-interest. 

But in view of the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
entered the War with a desire to safeguard the vital piinciples of Right and Demo- 
cracy as against the rule of Force which claim does not fit in well with Britain’s 
Imperialistic Policy towards India— and in view of the fact that nowhere is there 
greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the Hindu 
Mahasabha declares as follows 

Responsible Government at Centre 

(1) As the task of defending India from any Military attack is of common 
concern to the British Government as well as ourselves and as we are unfortunately 
not in a position to-day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample 
room for whole-hearted co-operation between India and England. In order to 
make such co-operation effective, the British Government should forthwith take the 
following steps : 

(a) To introduce full responsible Government at the Centre. 

(b) To redress the grievous wrongs done to the Hindus by the Comnounal 
Decision, both at the Centre and in Pi evinces, particularly in Bengal and the 
Punjab where they have been reduced to the position of fixed statutory minority, 
contrary to all principles of Democracy. 

(c) To inspiie the people of India to feel instinctively that the Indian Army 
will be the Army of the people of India and not of the British. 

(d) To remove artificial distinction of the so-called enlisted and not-enlisted 
classes, that is, the martial and non-martial classes for complete Indianization of 
the Indian Army as eaily as possible.” 

These two resolutions have expressed the demands of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to be satisfied after the war and during the war. These demands were also re- 
peated in the main resolution of the Madura Session in December 1940 and the 
resolutions passed at Calcutta in June 1941 by the Woiking Committee of the Maha 
Sabha. 
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The Hindu Maha Sabha does nofc look at the war efforts from a moral basis 
and does not on that basis take sides in the Euronean War. ‘Truth^ said Mr. Man- 
shi recently was the first casualty in this war. Well it is the first casualty in every 
war and on each side. The only thin" with which Indians need concern themselves 
is aecoiding to the Hindu Maha Sabha ‘The defence of India.” The Maha Sabha is 
for militarisation and its support for war efforts is based mainly on that consider- 
ation of self-interest. The Maha Sabha does not believe that non-violence would help 
India either in the National or in the international sphere. In December, 1040, at 
the Madura Session, the Maha Sabha decided to launch a caninai^n of direct 
action to enforce its political demands. But even then it was made clear that no 
direct action would affect the Militarisation pro^Tamrae. The political demands of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha are not yet fully satisfied. Still owing to the communal 
situation created the Dacca, Ahmedabad and Bombay riots the Maha Sabha 
abandoned the idea of direct action on an all-India scale. This decision was taken 
at a special meeting of the All-India Committee of the Hindu M'lha Sabha at Cal- 
cutta in June, 1941. The resolution as recommended by the Working Committee 
was adopted by the All-India Committee. It sets out the reason's that led the 
Mahasabha to "take the decision. It m^.kes clear that the demands of Hindu Maha 
Sabha were not fully satisfied, bat fhe Maha Sabha thought it advisable to postpone 
indefinitely ‘direct action’ on an all-Hiadusthan scale owing to the communal situation. 

If Satyaqra\a of the mildest type could no^ be undertaken in Sind and was 
suspended in Bombay owing to the rfo'’s, and if that is regarded as justifiable the 
Hindu Maha fc?abha decision would be equally so for similar reasons. 

As the political demands of the Ma.iasiibha agree generally with the demands 
of the “Non-party Leaders Conference” or Sa;»ru Conference, Hindu Maha J;?abha 
leadeas like Shri. Savarkar, Dr. B. t?. Moonje and Dr. S. P. Mnkbezji took active 
part in the proceedings of the Conference both in Bombay and Poona and supported 
the demands of the Conference. 

It was from the point of view of militarisation that the Mahasabha supported 
the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The resolution passed 
by the Working Committee in Bartember, 1940 says 

*Tn view of the opportunities that the present war offers for the general 
militarisation of the Hindus and for the organisation of the defence of India oa 
up-to-date and modern lines so that India may be converted into a self-contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to work out the scheme of the 
extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War Advisory Council but on 
terms of equity and justice” 

The terms were stated in the rest of the resolution. It mainly opposes the 
Muslim League’s claim of 50 per cent, representation. 

The Maha Sabha Working Committee has repeatedly urged that the British 
Government should unequivocall;^ declare that the Government did not approve of 
any scheme of division of India into two different Nations and States. The Maha- 
Sabha opposition to Pakistan is more insistent and unequivocal than that of 
the Congress. 

Owing to the experience of Congress Ministries and especially of the IT. P. 
Ministry the idea of contesting elections and capturing all elective bodies on the 
Hindu Maha Babba or Hindu Banghatanist ticket which had been urged by the 
Mahasabha since 1934 is gaining ground. Mahasabha candidates are contesting 
Municipal and Local-Board elections in various provinces, and by-elections to 
Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

The Hiudn Party 

It must be noted that the Hindu Maha Sabha leaders do not expect that 
there would be a Mahasabha Party in the Legislatures. They expect that there 
would be a united Hindu Banghatanist Party which would include Bikhs, 
Banatanists, Arya-Samajists, Hindu Nationalists etc. Shri. V. D. Savarkar has 
repeatedly explained this idea in the presidential addresses at the Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta Sessions of the Hindu Maha Babba in 1937 ’3S and ’39. At 
the Ahmedabid Session in 1937 he said 

“Let the Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha. the Hindu Maha Babba, the Arya 
Samajists, the Shiromani Sikh Sabha, the "'political organisation of the Democratic 
Swarajya Party, that stand for an honourable unity and a truly national Indian 
State and the great Ashram as, Banghas and Jatiya Sabhas that take their stand on 
Hindutva, form a United Hindu Party in the Legislatures.” 
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At Nagpur Session In 1938 Shri Savarkar said 

“The only way to chastise the anti-Hindix and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the formation 
of a Hindu Nationalist Front, Let all our Sadhus, Sanatanists, Arya Samajists 
and Sanatanist organisations make it a point never to vote for a Congress candi- 
date bat for a Hindu Nationalist candidate.” 

At the Calcutta Session in 1939 Shii Savarkar said 

“Above all, we shall have to form ‘a Hindu Party’ including Sanatanists, 
Arya Samajists and all such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections who have 
not as yet any formal connection with the Hindu Maha Sabha as an organisation 
but are as devoted Hindu Sanghatanists as the Hindu Sabhaites themselves.” 

Future Constitution 

The attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha with regard to the future constitution 
of India has been explained by Sru Savarkar in his Presidential speech at the 
Calcutta Session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha in December 1939, It was 
as follows 

“The Hindu Sanghatanist Party aims to base the future constitution of 
Hindu Bthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste, creed, race or religion— provided they all avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusthani State. The fundamental 
rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc. will 
be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restrictions will be imposed on them in 
the interest of the public peace and order or National emergency will not be based 
on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common National grounds. 

“But as practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to 
relieve our non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared 
to emphasise that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their Eeligion, 
Culture, and Language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that 
the equal rights of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon 
or abrogated. Every minority may have separate schools to train up their children 
in their own tongue, their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive 
Government help also for these, but always in proportion to the taxes they pay 
into the common exchequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case 
of the majority too.” 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of one man one vote, but is based on 
the communal basis then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them, — but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal right 
in proportion to its population too.” 

fiindutva is not a religion 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a religious organisation. Hindutva or Hindu- 
ness which includes Arya, Sikh, Brahmo, Buddhist and Jain is not a religion but 
a nationality. Hindutva does not depend on particular spiritual belief or system of 
philosophy. Before the advent of the Muslims and Christians all Hindu secular 
institutions, traditions customs were "Hindu’ because they were Hindusthani or 
Indian. If a Sanatani Hindu becomes an Arya or a Bramho. the Hindus do not 
feel the need of reconveision. A conversion from Hinduism to the Muslim or 
Christian faith is not dreaded because of the change of “religious creed” involved 
in it but because it removes the Hindutva which is a nationality. 

Hindu Nationalism is in ultimate analysis only another name for true Indian 
nationalism. 

“In a country like India where a religious unit tends inevitably to grow into 
a cultural and national unit the Suddhi movement ceases to be merely a theological 
or dogmatic one but assumes the wider significance of a political and national 
movement.” (Savaikar m the introduction to “History of the Hindu Maha Sabha” 
published by Hindu jMaha Sabha Head Office, New Delhi, 1938). 

In the secular and national sense of Hindutva all Christiana and Mussalmana 
in this country should have been Hindu Christians and Hindu Mussalmans. A 
number of Christians have recently come forward to say that by religion they 
were Christians but by culture and nationality they were Hindus, 

These religions came from outside India and brought with them non-Hindu 
(i. e. non-Indian) culture and customs. And proselytising in their case meant de- 
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nationalising* ‘Hindutva’ is the nationality in Hindusthan and of Hindusthan* 
The Hindu Maha Sabha is not based on Hindu religion but on Hindu nationality 
and hence it is not a religious but a national organ isation* 

Hindu Sabha Aetirltles 

Owing to the fact that the distribution of seats in Legislatures and other elective 
bodies are made dependent on the comparative proportion of the populations of 
diSerent communities^ the correct enumeration at the census has assumed special 
importance. The year 1941 being a census year the Hindu Mahasabha called upon 
all Hindus to record themselves as Hindus. The Maha Sabha workers were asked 
to co-operate with the census authorities. In order to rouse ail Hindus to the 
importance of the census the Mahasabha observed a census week. In Bengal the 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha made tremendous efforts to ensure correct record 
of the Hindu population. The Mahasabha leaders have exposed the tendency 
of census authorities to separate the Hill tribes from the Hindus. In Assam this 
device of disintegrating the nuraeiical strength of Hindus has been done systemati- 
cally. Even non-Hindu Sabhaites like Shii A. V. Thakkar have come forward to 
expose this manipulation by Assam census authorities. 

The Mahasabha started special relief funds for helping sufferers in Siikkur and 
Dacca riots. In Bombay the Hindu Mahasabha organised "relief, guidance and help 
to Hindus at the time of the recent riot. 

The Militarisation Committee or Mandals in different provinces are actively 
helping and encouraging young Hindus to pin the various Defence Services which 
are thrown open owing to the exigencies of the war situation. 

Resolutions— Working Committee — New Delhi— -ISth dt ISth January 1941 

The first meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Maha 
Sabha after the Madura Session of December 1940 was held at Sew Delhi at the 
Hindu Maha Sabha Bhavan on 18th and 19th January 1941. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee presided. The following resolutions of public importance were passed 

COMMrNAL EiOT 

‘‘The Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm the tendency disclosed in the recent 
Communal riots in various Provinces such as Bihar, United Provinces, Bengal and 
others on the occasion of the Id Festival on the part of Muslims to perform Cow sacri- 
fice in Hindu localities in order to offend and hurt their religious feelings. The Work- 
ing Committee of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha hereby points out to the Govern- 
ment that time has come when the authorities in charge of Law and Order should 
suppress these provocative and mischievous activities of the Muslims with strong 
hand.” 

“That the General Secretary be authorised to issue a circular letter to all 
Provincial Hindu Sabhas to submit specific and definite instructions regarding the 
sacrifice of Cows in purely Hindu localities and detailed information regarding 
riots or disturbances arising out of it.” 

Ghaziaead Eiot 

‘This meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly deprecates the attitude adopted by the Provincial Government towards 
the Hindus about the riot at Ghaziabad on 10th October, 1940, and particularly 
condemns the callous way in which the Police fired on an unarmed peaceful 
Hindu Dashehra Procession without any warning and further rrotests against the 
inaction of the Government in not ordering a judicial enquiry into this affair and 
against the subsequent unprecedented oiders passed prohibiting all processions 
without licence and forfeiting licences for arms of respectable peace-loving Hindus^ 

Census Week 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Hindu gabhas to observe the let Week 
in February, 1941, as the Census Week. The following programme is recommended 
for the week *— 

(1) To get in touch with the leaders of All Hindu Communities inelnding 

Aryas, Sikhs, Jains. Brahmans, Bndhists, Depressed Classes, and Tribes and impress 
upon them the necessity of recording themselves as Hindus in the coming Census, 
mentioning if need be t£eir particular nomenclature. ^ 

(2) To hold meetings, distribute thousands of pamphlets, instructing Hindus 
about their duty with regard to the Census, 
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(3) To see that Santals, Bhils, Gonds and other tribes who have so long been 
returned as animists record themselves as Hindus and for that purpose to broadcast 
hand-bills, posters, pamphlets in their lown language. 

(4) To organise students aad other youngmen m every union of every district 
for rendering honorary services during the Census fort-night with instructions that 
they should accompany official enumerators for ensuring accurate enumeration.” 


Resointions— Working Committee — ^Dadar — 9th to 11th March 1941 
Hindu Militarisation Mandals 

The second meeting of the Working Committee was held on 9th. to 11th, March 
at Dadar, Bombay. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookherji presided on the first day, and 8hri 
Savarkar presided on the nest day. The following resolution about Hindu mili- 
tarisation was passed 

*‘With a view to give effect to the resolution passed at the session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Madura on “Immediate Programme”, all provincial and 
district Hindu Sabhas are called upon to form “Hindu Sainikikaran Mandals” 
(Hindu Militarisation Mandals) 

(a) To encourage Hindus to join the army, navy and air forces as well as the 
ammunition factories, the aeroplane factories, ship-building yards and such other 
factories, schools and institutions in connection with war craft. 

(b) To hold public meetings, distribute literature and carry on propaganda 
in all ways and with all means to instil military-mindedness in the Hindu public 
in general. 

(c) To collect, publish and supply information regarding the rules, regulations 
and facilities in connection with the recruiting of military, aerial and naval forces 
and to try to remove whatever difficulties are found to stand m the way of those 
Hindus who are ready to get themselves enlisted in these forces. 

(d) To establish contact with all military and other departmental authorities 
to get information and to get removed any grievances of Hindu forces, 

(e) To set on for a country-wide agitation to get the Arms Act so mended as 
to bring it on a par with what exists in England to-day. 

(f) To bring all possible pressure on the Senates and other educational insti- 
tutions in general and the Government in particular to make military training 
compulsory in high schools and colleges with a view to bring it up m near future 
to the standard of efficiency obtaining in the case of students in the powerful free 
countries in the world. 

In order to co-ordinate and control and guide the activities of all these 
provincial and their subordinate district Hindu Militarisation Maldals an All-India 
Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be constituted under the aegis of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. (Tentatively) The Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be formed 
with Sjt. G. V. Ketkar as Chairman and Sir J. P. Srivastava, Mahashay Ratanchand, 
Raja Narayanlal Pitti, Sjt. Madusudan Majumdar, Sjt. S. N. Banerji, Dewan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Shastri, Sjt. Rambhau Raj wade, Dr, N. D. Savarkar, Rao 
Bahadur S. K. Bole, Kunwar Ohandkaranji Sharda, Dr. Moonje, Sjt, Kalikar, Sjt. 
An and Priyaji and Dr. Kaney as members, with powers to co-opt. 

Resolutions—Working Committee— Nagpur— 12th & 13tb April 1941 
The Dacca Riots 

The 3rd meeting of the Committee was held on the 12th and 13th April 1941 at 
Nagpur. Shn Savarkar presided. The following resolutions were passed. 

* (A) In view of the serious situation in Dacca and villages round about Dacca, 
the wholesale looting and arson, and burning of villages by Muslim goondas 
encouraged by the incapacity of the Bengal Government to protect Hindu life and 
property and in view of the fact that thousands of Hindus in villages are rendered 
penniless and homeless and are seeking refuge in Tripura State, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to suspend the consti- 
tution in Bengal and place the administration directly in the hands of the Governor. 

*^(B) The Working Committee expresses its sense of gratitude and appreciation 
of the help which the Maharaja of Tripura is rendering to the unfortunate Hindu 
refugees from Dacca and villages near about by allowing the refugees entry and 
shelter in the State.” 
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Resolutioos^Working Committee-^Calcntta— 14tk & 15tli Juna 1941 
Viceroy—Savaekae Corebspondence 

The 4th. meeting of the Committee was held at the Ashutosh College Hail, 
Calcutta on the 14th and 15th June 1941. The following resolutions were passed 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha has given its moat careful 
consideration to the correspondence that has passed between its President Veer 
Savarkar and the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura Resolution, and has also 
examined the pronouncements made from time to time by the iBecretary of State 
for India in connection with the political situation in India" 

The Committee observes the following points enumerated in the Viceroy’s reply 
to the demands put forth by the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, 

(a) “That the proclaimed and accepted goal of the British Parliament is to 
lead India to an actual and equal co-partnership with Great Britain and other self- 
governing Dominions immediately after the war and that as early as may be.” 

(b) “The Governors who are responsible for the protection of minorities in 
their provinces, were determined that there weuld be victimisation and that where 
any community commits acts of aggrestiou against another, the full power of the 
Government would be used to maintain public order.” 

The Committee further notes that the Viceroy turned down some of the 
fantastic communal demands put forward by the Moslem League with regard to 
the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Committee also notes that the Secretary of State for India had under the 
presiire of public opinion, created by the Hindu Mahasabha criticised adversely the 
so-called Pakistan proposal and advocated the cause of the unity and integrity of 
India as a State ana a Nation which evoked indignant protests from the advocates 
of Pakistan scheme and that only recently Sir Lancelot Graham, the Governor of 
Sind, made a public statement to "the effect **that the impression in political circles 
that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government was incorrect.” 

The Committee also notes that the Government of India has taken action 
against the Khaksar movement which the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha- 
sabba urged in 1940. 

Viceroy’s Evasive Replies 

The All-India Committee is still of opinion that the replies received from the 
Viceroy and the E:ecretary of State regarding the demands of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are evasive, unsatisfactory and disappointing. The latest utterances of the Secretary 
of State with regard to the Pakistan scheme practically indicate a reversal of the 
policy as embodied in his ‘‘India First” speech and in no way dispel the just 
apprehension of the Hindus of India about future British intention regarding such 
scheme. In other respects also, the Secretary of State’s speech is reactionary and 
mischievous. W’hile on the one hand, it is a direct encouragement to reactionary 
anti-national Moslems to persist in their attitude of obstruction for holding up the 
future political progress of India ; on the other hand, it indicates a refusal on the 
part of the British Government to part with political power and hand it over to 
the Indians. The decision of the Secretary of State in turning down even the 
immediate demand to ludianise the Viceroy’s Executive Council on flimsy pretexts 
is another instance of the anxiety of the British Government to utilise the reaction- 
ary Moslem view-point against the best interests of India and also makes it 
demonstrably clear that even in this crisis the British Government is not willing 
to part with autocratic powers unless compelled to do so. 

Hindus Grievances in Muslim Provinces 

The Committee further notes that in spite of the Viceroy’s declaration of the 
responsibility of Governors for the protection of the interests of minority communities, 
Hindu interests in Sind, North-Western Frontier Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal 
continue to be systematically assailed and in Eastern Bengal in particular the 
Hindu Community did not get any adequate protection during the recent anti-Hindu 
rising of the Moslems, 

The All-India Committee having fully reviewed the present situation in India, 
and having taken into consideration the developments since December, 1940, both 
national and international and particularly in view of the wide-spread and organised 
aggression on the Hindus, which it is the paramount duty of the Hindus to resist 
and crush, and also in view of the fact that the War is rapidly appioaching our 
motherland on both the frontiers, resolved 
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(I) that the question of launching the campaign of direct action on an All- 
India issue and scale be postponed for the present. 

(II) That such postponement will not in any manner debar any action that 
may be required to be taken on important local or provincial issues affecting the 
civic, religious, cultural or political rights of Hindus, it being understood that such 
action, if proposed to be taken by any Provincial Hindu Sabha, will require 
the previous approval of the All-India Working Committee which will extend to 
any such movement, if approved, the active support and sympathy of Hindus from 
all parts of India. 

Sangbatan On National Seale 

The campaign of the Pakistan riots already set on foot by the Muslims, 
makes it imperative that Hindu Sanghatanists throughout India should organise 
themselves on a national scale, and should be prepared in every locality to defend 
their hearths, homes, temples, Hindu rights and above all, Hindu honour, consoli- 
dating all available forces to resist the dangers facing Hindusthan. 

That in order to intensify a spirit of resistance against all oppression and 
aggression, a comprehensive, constructive programme be immediately taken in hand, 
stress being laid on the following aspects 

(A) Creation of Hindu solidarity and consolidation of all classes of Hindus 
by adopting a social programme which will remove all artificial barriers, and will 
rouse spontaneous pan-Hindu consciousness among them. 

(B) Effective organisation of Volunteer-Dais to be recurited from all classes of 
Hindus for defence of Hindu rights against all aggression. 

(0) Vigorous campaign for enrolment of at least one crore of Hindu Sabha 
members to be completed before the next All-India Session. 

Cyclone Havoc 

The All-India Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy for the cyclone 
stricken areas in difiereut parts of Bengal, Assam, Malabar and other places, and 
calls sections of Hindus to render all possible help in relief operations. It also 
urges upon Government to take adequate steps so that no discrimination is made 
in conducting relief operations out of government funds particularly in areas where 
Hindus are in a minority. 

Defence o! India Rules 

That the All-India Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India Rules by the Government to suppress legitimate 
expression of political opinion and activities, thereby strengthening the grip of 
bureaucratic control in India by taking advantage of the war situation and in 
particular against the Hindu Sanghatanists and the Hindu Sabha workers. 

Bengal Census Bungle 

The All-India Committee condemns the action of the Government of Bengal 
in interfering with the Census operations in Bengal and in particular the scurrilous 
campaign of villification carried on by the Chief Minister of Bengal against the 
Hindu community and calls upon the Government of India immediately to 
intervene and to prevent any manipulation of Census figures in Bengal so as to 
inspire confidence in the Hindus of Bengal with regard to Census operations in 
Bengal. 

Communal Harmony 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that communal amity cannot 
be established in this country by pandering to anti-national communal demands 
of minorities, but by recognising equality of civic rights for all communities with- 
out distinction and by giving equal protection to the language, culture, religion of 
communities, adherence to the principle of “one man, one vote’’ and the integrity 
and indivisibility of Hindusthan as a Nation and as a State. 



The PaDjab, Sind & Frontier Hindn Conference 

Presidential Address— Lai: ore—lst March 1941 

The Pxinjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Hindu Conference xvas h Id at 
Lahore on the 1st March 1941. Z>r. Bhyama Prasad Mukfierjee, Woiking-President 
of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, presided. 

Tales of ‘suffering and misery' of the Hindus of Shid and the Frontier Pro- 
vince were narrated by speakers from these provinces at the Conierence. Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Leader of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party in the 
Frontier Assembly, said that the situation in respect of the life and property of 
Hindus in the Frontier Province was worse than the plight of B Indus in Sind. 
He visualised that the Pakistan Scheme would not materialise but Tatlianistan’ 
w^as sure to succeed in the Frontier. The speaker 'warned the Hindus of the rest 
of India that, if communal fanaticism, prevailing in the Frontier, was not checked 
in time, it would spread to the Punjab and other neiirhbouring provinces. Referring 
to the rise in kidnappings, murders and dacoities during the last two years, Rai 
Bahadur Khanna said that ninety .nine per cent of the victims were Hindus. It 
was wrong, he added, to presume that the economic condition of the people of the 
Fi'ontier was the cause of the crimes. He appealed to the Conference to find a 
solution of this question. 

Mr. Bhojraj Ra'iwani, General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
refeiTed to what he described as the havoc caused by communal fanatics in feind. 
He warned that if Hindus of other provinces did not come to their rescue they 
would not hesitate to migrate to the neighbouring provinces as suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Bhai Parmamnd criticised the Congress Satya^raha and suggested that 
Conpessmen instead of courting arrest would spend a tew’ months in dicing propa- 
ganda for Hindu Sanghathan. 

‘‘Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan Scheme will remain embodied only in pamphlets and 
reports and, so long as twentveight crores of Hindus remain alive, it will not 
operate in any part of Hinausthan” declared Dr. Shynma Prasad Mukkerjee, 
presiding over the Conference. Dr. Mukherjee detailed the grievances of 
the Hindus in the Muslim^ majority provinces, and deplored the apathy of the 
Hindus, who, he said, had refused to race the realities of the situation. The policy 
of the British Government to-day, he continued, was to deny the Hindus, who 
constituted tw’O-thirds of India’s population, their just political rights and 
to adopt a pro-Muslim attitude calculated to strengthen communal tension and 
bitterness throughout the country. The Hindus had, during the last half of a century, 
made every honest effort to create a common platform to achieve the political 
aspirations of India as a w^hole. 

The policy of appeasement by Indian politicians, with the best of intentions 
had failed, Dr.* Mukherjee went on, and they were confronted to-day with a gigantic 
Anglo-Muslini conspiracy to crush the liberties of the Hindus and to retard the 
political freedom of their motheiland. Dr. Mukherjee felt convinced that if in the 
eight provinces where the Hindus were in a majority, there had been sti'ong 
Hindu Maha Sabha Goveinments in offee, not only would the rights and liberties 
of the Hindus in those provinces have been piotected, but the cause of the provinces 
like Bengal Sind and the Punjab would have been quicklv and effeetiveiv served. 
Explaining the ideals of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, Dr. Mukherjee said : 
‘‘Ours is not a communal organisation in the sense that we arc anxious to realise 
the aims of our community as such by depriving other communities of tlieir legiti- 
mate lights or by lowering the flag of India herself. Ail that we say is that the 
systematic and persistent sacrifice of the rights of the Hindu has created an intoler- 
able situation, and we are not prepared to peimit any constitutional edifice to be 
erect^ on the ashes of the Hindus. 

•‘The Hindu Maha Sabha lays down'’ continued Dr. Mukerjee, ‘that one of 
its essential objects is to establish good relationship with all other communities and 
to work with them in harmonious co-operation for achieving the common good of 
India. We are fully prepared to offer equal rights of citkenship to all persons 
professing diverse religions but residing in India, subject to only one condition, 
namely, that they identify themselves without reservation with India's joys and 
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sorrows, will claim no separate entity of their own, and will be sons and dano-hters 
of Hindustan first and anything el»e only next.” ® 

Dr, Mukerjee then made an appeal to the “great Sikhs of the Punjab who have 
shared the same vicissitudes of fortune for centuries as the Hindus, and who are 
labouring under similar communal and political disadvantages to-day,” to jom the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and to revitalise it, not only in. the Punjab but everywhere in 
India so that “we may boldly undo the wrongs and uproot the deliberate acts of 
injustice and remstai Reason and Freedom.” 

“A cry had been raised by a section of Muslims— and Dr, Mukerjee was glad 
to find that the Premier of the Punjab was not one of them— that the Indian pro- 
blem could not be solved unless they accepted Mr. Jinnah^s Pakistan scheme. He 
urged the Sikhs to collaborate with the Hindu Malia Sabha to frustrate “this im- 
holy attempt for the vivisection of our Motherland.” 

Alluding to the political situation, Dr. Mukerjee observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-co-operatian had landed them in disaster, and said that political 
power was of vital importance for a people in bondage. He advised the audience to 
“fight relentlessly for more power and go on fighting till you reach the journey’s 
end”. 

So long as the Communal Award remained, Dr. Mukerjee continued, and the 
Hindu-Muslim problem was not solved, the Congress should allow the disputes to 
be settled as between the Muslims on the one hand and a strong and virile Hindu or- 
ganisation such as the Hindu Maha Sabha on the other. Circumstances had reached 
such a stage to-day that, even if any settlement was reached— and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha was not against a settlement consistent with the Indian National demand— it 
could be reached among spokesmen of the two respective parties speaking and 
acting as such. 

Alluding to the war situation, Dr. Mukenee said that the war was developing rapi- 
dly. The British Government’s answer to India’s demands had been unsatisfactory, 
and utterly inconsistent with its declared war aims. The Hindu ]Maha Sabha had 
advocated that the Hmdus should jom the army and be represented adequately and 
effectively in the task of India’s freedom. Whatever their (juarrels with British 
policy might be, he added, it would be nothmg short of committing suicide if they 
allowed the Indian army to be manned by a vast majority of non-Hindus. 

Concluding, Dr. Mukherjee referred to the present attitude of the Congress and 
said that its policy must undergo a radical change if it was to keep pace with the 
trend of Indian politics to-day. 


The U. P. Hindu Conference 

Resolutions— Allahabad— IStli April 1941 
Prevention oe Cow-Slaughter 

The session of the U. P, Hindu Conference was held in the Purushottamdas 
Park, Allahabad on the 15th April 1941. Among the resolutions adopted by the 
conference were : 

“This Hindu Conference abhors with indignation the prevalence of cow slaugh- 
ter in India and requests the U. P. Government to adopt immediate measures for 
its prevention as it is against the religious susceptibilities of the Hmdus and is 
detrimental to the economic progress of the country. (Put from the chair). 

“Tina conference demands from theU. P, Government that no non-Hindu be 
allowed to keep any shop or stall or hawk about and pi each or make any religious 
propaganda during the Hindu Melas m the province. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Chandrika Prasad Singh of Ballia and secon- 
ded by Mr. JRam Mohan Lai Agarwala of Moradabad. 

Future Constitution and Hindu Mahasabha 

“This open session of the U. P. Hindu Conference declares in clear and em- 
phatic terms that the Hindu Mahasabha is the only representative body of the 
Hindus and the Indian National Congress has no right to represent the Hindus and 
as such any settlement or compromise arrived at between the British Government 
and the Congress and the Muslim League regarding the future constitution of India 
^ill^t be bmdin^ upon the Hindus unless it has full and equivalent approval of 
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‘A copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of State for India, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council and the Governor of the United Provinces’. 

Raja Maheshtvar Dayal Seth of Kotra moving this resolution said that such a 
resolution was very necessary. The Congress which called itself a national organi- 
zation representing the Indian Nation did not, as every-body knew, including the 
Government, represent the Muslims bat it could safely claim to be the representative 
of the Hindus as at the last elections it had captured almost 90 per cent, of the 
Hindu seats. The Congress could itself not claim to be representative of the Muslims 
as it now dared not set up candidates for Muslim seats. That was demonstrated by 
the fact that at the bye‘electiOn Nawabzada Liaqat Ali was allowed to be 
returned unopposed. 

Continuing the Raja of Kotra said that whatever might have been the position 
at the last general elections the Hindu public had now realized that it was very un- 
safe for them to trust the Congress to safeguard their culture, religion and rights. 
He asserted that the spoitive offer of Mr, Eajagopalachariar that he would treat it 
a national government if all Muslims were appointed at the Centre, the declaration 
of Mahatma Gandhi that he would treat the rule by Nizam as cent per cent. Swaraj, and 
the pamphlet issued by the Congress Blinistry in the United Provinces, taking pri- 
de in what they did to suppress the Hindus’ rights and interests in order to unduly 
favour the Muslims, had opened the eyes of the Hindus and the country must make 
it clear that no settlement arrived at by any body other than the Hindu Mahasabha 
would be binding on the Hindus. The speaker observed that if the Congress was 
really a national organization it was none of its business to negotiate the terms for 
Hindu-Muslim unity with Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim League. That woik was of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. And, he added, even Mahatma Gandhi agreed with that view 
for he told the speaker when he saw Mahatma Gandhi, a couple of months ago. 
that he (Mahatma Gandhi) did not go to Mr. Jinnah to negotiate on behalf of the 
Hindus but he wanted to bring about an understanding between the Congress as an 
organization and the Muslim League as an organization- The speaker added that 
everybody knew that if such an understanding was arrived at it would be at the 
cost of the Hindus’ rights and interests. 

They could not forget, he said, that Mahatma Gandhi had given a blank che- 
que for the Muslim at the Round Table Conference and they could not also forget 
that the present demand for Pakistan was the direct result of laying too much em- 
phasis on Hiudu-Muslim unity, without which according to the* Crngress, Swaraj 
was impossible. The Muslim wanted a price for giving support to the Hindus’ de- 
mand for self-government and they had now gone, therefoie, to the extent of deman- 
ding a division of India. The Hindu Mahasabha, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth re- 
marked, could never allow such an obnoxious scheme to be brought into operation. 

He also referred to the atrocities committed on the Hindus in the Gorakpur 
district. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Jainti Prasad, an advocate of M^rut and 
passed, 

Madras Government Condemned 

“This conference condemns in strong terms the action of the Madras Govern- 
ment prohibiting members of the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasabha from addre- 
ssing public meetings or taking out procession during the aimiversary of the Mus- 
lim League held at Madras in this month.’ (Moved by Siiami Vidyanand and se- 
conded by Dr. Satya Prakask,) 

Goeakhpijr Incidents 

On the motion of Mr. Bam Mohan Lai Agnrwala. which was seconded by Mr. 
Kamakhyadct Earn, the conference passed a resolution with reference to Gorakhpur 
district incidents, condemning the ^ro-Muslim policy’ of the British Government, 
demanding an impartial enquiry in connection with the Barhaj firing, and asking 
the Government to adopt a fair and impartial policy. 

Future Constitution 

“This conference condemns the obstructive policy adopted by the Muslims to 
impede the atainment of independence for India, and urges upon the Government 
to make an immediate declaration that in the framing of the future constitution 
for India no Muslim demand, which in the opinion of the majority be frivolous and 
futile, will be given effect to.’ (Moved by Satya Charan Varma and seconded 
by Mr. Vithtt Hriday,) 
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Dacca Suffeebes 

“This Hindu conference fully sympathises with the sufferings of the Hindus 
of Dacca who have been made victims of the savage and brutal attacks of the Mus- 
lims and condemns the pro-Muslim policy of the Bengal Government which has 
ever since its formation been incessantly and intention tally inflaming and inciting 
communal feelings amongst the Mnsliras and demands from the Government of 
India the immediate suspension of the constitution in Bengal.’ 

Dr, Tej Bahadur Burya of Aligarh delivered a vigorous speeeh while moving 
the resolution and he gave a picture of the plight of Hindus in Dacca. 

Mr. Battja Charan Verma seconded the resolution. 

Another resolution was passed enjoining upon the Hindu youths to join the 
Hindu militia in large numDera with a view to defend and safeguard the Hindu 
interests and a committee was appointed to take steps in that direction. 

Need for United Front 

Mr. Satya Oharan Verma moved and Pandit Moolchand Malaviya seconded 
the following resolution 

“This Hindu conference recognizes the Hindu Mahasahha as the only repre- 
sentative body of the Hindus and requests the All-India Hindu League, Hindu 
Sangathan* Committee and other bodies which have created separate platforms to 
abolish their separate existence and merge in the Hindu Mahasabha, in order to 
put an united front at this critical juncture. A committee of Mahan t Digvijai 
Nath, Pandit Moolchand Malaviya, Mr. Sahkar Bahadur Jorari, Eaja Mabeshwar 
Dayal Seth and Mr. Kamkhyadat B.am, be formed to bring about unision amongst 
these bodies and to set at rest the controversies among the provincial organizations’. 

Sadhus and Hindu Sangathan 

“This conference reqnestes the Sadhus, Mathdharis, Gums and Acharyas, who 
are the spiritual leaders of the Hindus, to join the Hindu Sangathan movement 
and thereby strengthen the Hindu cause with a view to save the imminent destruc- 
tion of the Hindu culture and religion’. (Moved by Pandit Karmadeshwar 
Upadhyaya and seconded by Mr. Z. Q, Nigam,) 

Lobaru Incident 

The conference also adopted a resolution condemning the Mack on the Arya 
Samaj procession made in the Loharu state last month. 

The All India Hindu League 

Opening Day— New Delhi—lSth February 1941 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu League began its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the 15th Feb. 1941 under the presidentship of Mr. AT. S. 
Aney, the president of the League. After confirmation of the proceedings of the last 
meeting the provincial branches of Bengal, Kashmir and U. P. formed recenty were 
affiliated to the All-India Hindu League. It was resolved that provincial Hindu 
League conferences be held in every province under the auspices of the provincial 
Hindu Leagues at places suitable to tae convener and Kunwar Guru Narain, general 
secretary of the League, was authorized to take steps. 

The letter from the general secretary of the Hindu League, Srinagar (Kashmir), 
was read and it was resolved that every help be rendered to the Srinagar Hindu 
League as requested by the general secietary in his letter requesting tbe^ president 
of the All-Tndm Hindu League for successfully counter-acting the activities of the 
Srinagar Christian missionaries. It was further resolved that steps be taken to 
invite the attention of his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir with regard to certain 
grievances relating to the administration of the rules governing educational grants* 
The question of census operation was also discussed by the committee. Mr. 
Aney informed the committee in detail of the talk he and Bhai Parmanand bad 
with the Home Member, Sir Keginald Maxwell. The session then adjourned. 

2nd Day— Resolntions— New Delhi— 16th February 1941 
^ That the Government should take an initiative by inviting leading public men 
who are willing to coopeiate with them in their war efforts to assume the ies« 
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ponsibility for the administration of the cental Govenmellt^ was urged in a resolution 
pased by the working committee of the League which concluded its two-day meeting 
on the next day, the 16th February, Mr. M. 8. Aney presiding. 

The commitee urges upon the Govern met ‘to proceed forthwith with the forma- 
tion of an expanded council consisting purely of non-official Indians representing impor- 
tant elements in the national life of the country and place at least one of them in 
charge of the Defence department.* 

Text of Besolutiok 

The following is the text of the resolution : — 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu League views the recent deve- 
lopments in the International situation in Europe, Africa and America with great 
concern as in its opinion it is fraught with potentialities of great danger and full 
menace to the moral and material progress of humanity for a long time to come. 

The defeat inflicted by the brave people of Gieece on the Italian armies and the 
successes achieved at Siddi Barani and other places in Africa have to some extent 
removed the danger of imminent invasion of India by the enemy and also kindles 
the hope that the British nation will be able to defeat the totalitarian forces and 
win the war in the end. The committee expresses its admiration at the heroic ma- 
nner in which the people of England have been fighting the enemies and standing 
the trials and hardships and sufferings which indiscriminate bombing raids inevita- 
bly cause. 

The League desires to note with pride the part played by the Indian army in 
defeating the Italians in Libya, Abyssinia and other parts of Afiica and offers its 
hearty congratulations on the heroism shown on the battlefields. 

The League, however, feels certain that the United Kingdom notwithstanding 
her grim resolve to fight the war to the finish at all costs, cannot solely rely on her 
own resource in men, money and munitions to achieve this end, ana it stands in 
dire need of active cooperation and as'sistance in every form in her gigantic efforts 
for the successful prosecution from friendly countries like India and America. 

The League is of definite opinion that the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India will be guilty of culpable negligence if they fail to do everything in 
their power to awaken the national spirit of the Indian people and enlist their 
active sympathies and secure their enthusiastic co-operation in the war efforts. India 
has unlimited resources in men and materials r^uired for war purposes and they 
will be readily available to the British nation for the prosecution of the present 
war, provided the Indian people are a]>proached in a right spirit and persuaded to 
share and shoulder with the people of the United Kingdom the responsibility of fighting 
the totalitarian forces, not merely for the establishment of democracy in Poland and 
other European countries, but for the establishment at the end of the war of a res- 
ponsible government in India invested with the same powers and privileges as the 
self-governing colonies of Canada, South Africa or the Australian commonwealth 
enjoy. 

The League is definitely of opinion that the British Government in order to 
prepare the country for the establishment of the Dominion Status type immediately 
at the end of the war, must necessarily carry out without delay the processes of the 
Indianisation of the central Government, industrialisation of the country and the 
militarisation of the pofuilation to the utmost possible limits during the pencKl of the 
war itself. 

The League urges unoii the Government to take an initiative by inviting leading 
public men who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to assume 
the responsibility for the admuiistiation of the eenti-al Government and proceed forth- 
with with the" formation of an expanded council consisting purely of non-official 
Indians representing iniport‘'’nt elements in the national life or the country and 
place at least one of them in charge of the Defence department, 

A bold and courageous sFep of the nature is, in the opinion of the League, 
also absolutely necessary to appeal to the imagination of the people and evoke in 
them a genuine sense of response in the form of voluntary and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in the prosecution of the ■war effort. 

This step will also inspire the people with the confidence that the work of in- 
dustrialisation and the militarisation of the p ople which are the two indispensable 
conditions for the efficiency and adequacy of the defence of any eountiy will be 
vigorously and vigilantly puikied and completed within a reasonable time. 

The creation of a completely Indianized central Government dimng the period 
of the war, of the Government’s resolve to maintain the political unity of India m 

37 
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one undivided nation and to establish the full responsible government of the Domi- 
nion type at the end of the war besides serving as a solvent of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem and the political deadlock, will give the impetus needed to the people to 
make supreme national effort for the defeat of the authoritarian powers and the 
success of democracy in the civilized world. 

Other Eesolijtions Passed 

The committee passed eight otlier resolutions, one of which opined that ‘Congress 
Satyagrahis who court imprisonment should be classed as political prisoners and 
given all the amenities that are due to political prisoners and must not be grouped 
along with the ordinary prisoners. The resolution also deplored the repeal in the 
Central Provinces of the Act passed by the Congress Ministry regarding political 
prisoners, and called for its revival. The formation of a national army in India 
forms the subiect of another resolution which calls u]3on the Government of India 
‘to abandon the policy of segregation of British from Indian units, the political 
prejudice confining aimy recruitment to particular classes, and the communal 
practice of giving preponderance to one particular community or province in the 
army. 

Another resolution criticized the census operations with particular reference 
to the entry of the name of the religion of aboriginal tribes in Bihar and of the 
castes of Hinduism in the Punjab and Bengal. The committee maintained that 
‘the conduct of the enumerators is contrary to the instructions which the central 
census office had promised to issue and which they are given to understand have 
actually been issued also’. 

The committee supported the candidature of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for one of 
the two seats in the central Legislative Assembly lecently declared vacant. 

PAKISTiN 

A resolution relating to Pakistan demanded the British Government ‘to make 
an unequivocal declaration that they will summarily reject any scheme that aims 
at or is calculated to impair the solidarity, integrity and unity of the Indian 
nation’, and declared that ‘the Hindus cannot feel any genuine enthusiasm in co- 
operating with the Government in their war efforts so long as the Communal 
Award is allowed to corrode and destroy the spirit of nationalism in the country 
and the sword of Pakistan is hanging over their heads’. 

The committee urged upon H. E. H. the Nizam the necessity of introducing 
the reforms in his state ‘at the earliest date possible’. 

Yet another resolution urged upon Hindu women to ‘take real interest and 

S a fuller part in the Hindu national life by joining the Hindu movement in 
_3r numbers. 

Resoliitioiis— Working Committee -New Delhi— 2Sth & 3Cth March 1941 
Platform for All Parties 

With the object of creating a common platform for all political parties on 
matters of common concern, the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
League, which concluded its two-day session at New Delhi on the 30 th March 1941, 
passed a resolution appointing a Committee of nine members, with Mr. M. B. Aney 
as Chairman, to examine the question from all points of view and submit for 
consideration of the Working Committee of the League at its nest meeting concrete 
proposals indieatiim changes that may he required to be made in its name, creed 
and constitution. The reiiliition reads: 

‘^The Working Gonimittee of the All-India Hindu League carefully considered 
the suggestion made by the President of the Hindu League that it is necessary to 
widen the sphere of its activities on the one hand and to avoid all possibilities of 
conflict with the work and pro^ramm ‘ of the Hindu Maha Sabha on the 
other. The Committee is of opinion that, so long as the League is confined to 
Hindus only, its activities are likely to run parallecl to some extent to those of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. 

“The League has, during the brief period of its existence, done much useful 
work in giving the right lead to the people m regard to their duty towards the 
last Census operations and also to fiuht the demand for Pakistan made by a certain 
section of the ^luslim iiopulation of India. It has established itself as an integral 
part in the future life of India. Many active and energetic workers in different 
parts^ of India have been fired with the desire to serve the country under the flag 
of this League. The Committee feel legitimately proud of this achievement. 
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“One of the objects of the League was to create a common political platform 
for all political parties on matters of common concern. In experience, it is found 
that unless some fundamental changes are made in the constitution of the League, 
any substantial progress in this line is dlMcnlt. 

It is therefoic resulved that a Committee consisting of the President, Mr. M. 
S. Aney, Kunwar Guru Naram, Rao Raiah Sham Biliari Misra, the lion. Lala Ram 
Saran ^Das, Mr, B. G. Khaparde, Kunwar Ilirday Narain. Dr. Dulal Mitra, Mr. 
Ram Nath Kalia and Dlwan Lalchand Navalrai be aijpo inter! to examine the ques- 
tion from all points of view and submit for the consideration of the working com- 
mittee of the Hindu League at its next meeting concrete prO]}Osals indicating the 
changes that may be required to be made in its name, creed and constitution, for 
this purpose.*’ 

Pakistan: : Invitation To Buicioe 

The resolution on the Pakistan scheme, passed by the Committee, reads : 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League has before it the 
task to combat the peisistiiig menace of Pakistan which aims at the partition of 
India, laying the axe at the very loot of the one-nation idea and ideal. The 
unification of the Indian people has gone on for centuries, and at the time when we 
are about to reap the fi’iiits of the labours of generations of seMess nation -builders 
who have sacrificed themseb’es at the altar of the Motherland, has come the cruel 
blow of the so-called Pakistan movement which is the direct outcome of the 
“Communal Award* as embodied in the Government of India Act, 19.J5. The 
League consider Pafcstan as an invitat'’on to the nation to commit suicide and 
the movement has got to be crushed. Politics may divide the various nationalist 
parties and leaders but Pakistan ought to unite natioaalists of all shades of opinion 
whether those of Hindu, Muslim or other communties for, whatever the sins of the 
nationalists, extra-territorial patriotirin is not one of them. We have nothing higher 
to look for than the re-building of India’s future greatness on the greatness of her 
past, and with that end in view, the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
League enjoins that an Anti-Pakistan Day be celebrated all over the country on 
Apiil 27 next and uiges upon all the nationalist oraanisations of the country, of 
whatever caste or creed thev may be, to celebrate'the day as one of sipecdal signifi- 
cance by holding ]^.eaceful public meetings m all the cities and towns of the countiy 
and passing resolutions to record t&ir strong protest against the so-eallea 
“Pakistan” and the “Communal Award”. 

Support for ^Ixphra Province 

The Committee supported the demand of the Andhra people for a separate 
Andhra Piovince to be carved out of Madras Presidency, and urged that particular 
attention should be raid to the demands of the Anrlhra' people for representation of 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port Tnist, for the teaching of 
Telugu in primaiy schools in Plydeiabad State and the enlistment of Audiiras in 
large"" numbers m regiments that are being raised m the ^ladras Presidency, 

The Conimitlee piotpsted against the circular of the Punjab Government, 
declaring that “Adi Basis” shall not be tabulated as Piindus and urged the Census 
authorities to show the Addi Basis of the Punjab and other similar tribes as part of 
the Scheduled Classes. The Committee flutter urged the Punjab Government to take 
steps to remove defects in the enumeration of Hindus in the Punjab and in Lahore 
in paiticular m the last Census. 

A resolution called u]'on the Government not to make any distinction between 
listed and non-listcd classes for the purpose of leciuitmexit to the defence forces, 
and suggested that recruitment should neither be confined to any ]’articular class or 
particular province but should be extended to all classes of people in all parts of 
India. 

It was decided to ascertain the opinion of the members of the Committee before 
the President fixed the venue and date of the second annual session of the Con- 
ference of the All-India Hindu League and the President was authorised to make 
announcement in this connection. 

The Committee condemned the alleged attack on a peaceful religious procession 
of Arya Samajists, led by Swami Swatantranand, at Loharu by Muslims and urged 
the authorities to take suitable action in the matter. The Committee offered its 
sympathies to Swami Swatantranand and others injured at Loharu. 



The All India Muslim League 

Activities of the League from January to December 1941* 

The first xneetiiig of the Working Committee of the All India Muslim League 
in the year 1941 was held in Delhi to consider the situation created by Mr. 
Amery’s speech with regard to the slogan ‘‘India First”. The Working Gommittee 
in view of the resentment with which his speech was received in Muslim India, 
passed a resolution viewing with disapproval the pronouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, which gave an impression contrary to his previous 
pronouncements. The Working Committee pointed out that the term “Indian” 
covered three times a greater range of people than the term “European” did, 
and strongly criticised Mr. Amery for having indulged himself in such misleading 
slogans. The Working Committee further pointed out that the Mussalmans of 
India were proud of being Indians and fiimly believed in ‘India for Indians’ ; and 
further said that it was in that spirit that the Lahore resolution of Pakistan was 
adopted, for the Mussalmans of India were convinced that Pakistan was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. 

In the same resolution the Woiking Committee, while expressing the views 
of the Muslim India, reaffirmed their adherence to the Lahore resolution which 
laid down the basic principles on which the fiitiiie constitution of India was to 
be framed, before it could be acceptable to the Mussalmans of Indja—namely ‘that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be_ necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute ^ “Independent States” 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

Mr. Ameiy disappointed the Mussalmans of India by the expression of the 
slogan “India First” as his previous speeches never gave an impression that he 
ever thought of India’s constitutional position in that light. On many occasions 
before making this utterence, he had expressed himself that the differences existing 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans of India are greater than the differences 
existing among the European nations to-day. He said that unitary form of Govern- 
ment was not suited to India, and also pointed out that India being a vast sub- 
continent, it was capable of being divided into various parts. But sometime after, 
he began pleaching political and economic unity of India and raised the slogan of 
Firsf\ This was the reason why this pronouncement of Mr. Amery had 
created grave apprehensions in the minds of the Mussalmans of India, and resulted 
in great disappointment. 

It appeared that the Biitish had begun to yield to Congress owing to Mr. 
Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience which had been just started. It looked 
as though Mr. Ameiy had not realised that the only object of starting the civil 
disobedience was, ‘to biing pressure on the Biitish Government to resile from the 
position it had taken, in regard to the future constitution of India relating to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities, and concede to the Congress demands which 
are fundamentally opposed to Muslim India as they are detrimental to their vital 
interest.’ 

Mr. Gandhi’s remarks in the columns of ‘Harijan’, had caused no less 
apprehension than Mr. Amery’s statements, namely “so long as there is no workable 
arrangement with the Muslim League civil resistance must involve resistance 
against the League”. It cleaily showed that the staiting of civil resistance without 
an arrangement with the League under the cloak of ‘liberty of speech’, was only 
a crude method of getting over previous statements and confusing the issues. This 
was further confirmed by what Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said to the 
secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, that if the Hindu Mahasabha was inclined, it 
could partake in the reorganisation of the Central Government, but the question 
of the Congress doing so would not arise so long as the Congress demands 
remained unconceded. 

It can be clearly seen from what has been stated above that the Congress 
is fighting the British Government for the acceptance of its demands, which made 

^SpeciaUy coatiibuted by the Secretary, All-India Muslim League, DelhL 
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the Council of the AU-India Muslim Leagjue adopt the resolution stating that 
they “have no doubt as to the real motive and object of Mr* Gandhi, in launching 
and pursuing vigorously his movement of saiyagraha and draw the attention of 
the British Government that if any concession to the Congress is made which ad- 
versely affects or militates against the Muslim demands, it will be resisted by Mus- 
lim League with all the power it can command and the Muslim League desires to 
place it on record that if the situation demands it w^ould not hesitate to intervene 
and play such part in the struggle as may be necessary for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the Mussalmans of this country. 

Evidently what Mr, Gandhi wanted was not the freedom of speech but the 
acceptance of the Congress demands. And what were all these deinands ? Adult 
Franchise, Constituent Assembly and National Government. If all that was wanted 
was freedom of speech, then why were all these counter demands simiiltaneQU?ly 
made. It was nothing but blowing hot and cold in the same breath. Mr. Gandhi 
knew that if he had started his civil disobedience movement on any other plea except 
that of freedom of speeeh, he would have been immediately told that nothing could 
be done as the Hindus and Mussalmans are not united and there is no agreed 
demand and that Congress would have been considered to be acting very unwisely 
by countries like America. The demand for freedom of speech was an eyewash. 
The Congress started the Satyagiaha movement to coerce the British to accept their 
demands irrespective of any agreement with Muslim India. 

The Working Committee in a resolution passed on the 22nd February, 1941 
fixed 23rd March of every year to be observed for explaining the principles of the 
Lahore resolution popularly known as the Pakistan Besoliition. Another resol a lion 
for holding a Muslim League week every three months by the Provincial and dis- 
trict Leagues was passed for the purpose of explaining to the people throughout 
India the policy and programme of the All-India Bluslim League and for making a 
drive to enrol more members of the League and to take up the folloviing construc- 
tive programme for the uplift of the Mussalmans economically, socially and edu- 
cationally. 

(i) That the cottage industries should be promoted and encouraged and stores 
should be established at central places on co-operative basis, 

(ii) That the Muslims should use Garha made by Mussalmans on all 
occasions of festivity and mourning, so that the due impetus may be given to the 
Garha manufacture. 

(iii) That Night Schools should be opened in order to spread Adult Education. 

(iv) That Un-Islamic ceremonies should be given up and discouraged. 

(v) That no loans on interest be taken for raarnage and funeral ceremonies, 

(vi) That the use of Intoxicants and Gambling should be checked. 

(vii) That the true spirit of brotherhood, based on the Islamic conception of 
equality and fraternity should be infused among those Muslims, who have adopted 
the Un-Islamic view of caste, based on profession, and occu]'ation. 

(viii) That Panchayats should be established, in order to settle ordinary dis- 
putes so that people may not suffer unnecessary monetary loss by going to law-courts, 

(ix) That Muslims should be persuaded to take to Commerce and Industries. 

it) That full interest should be taken in all the schemes of ruial uplift and 
progress. 

In the first week of April 1941, the Bombay Provincial Muslim League held 
its session under the presidentship of ^atvahzada Liaquat Ah Khan, Honorary 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League. In his address which he delivered at 
this session, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan Baheb dealt with the various aspects of 
the political activities of the All India Muslim League, with particular reference to 
the various methods adopted by the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha and ex- 
plained in detail the importance of the Lahore resolution popularly known as the 
Pakistan resolution. He expressed the belief that there was no other solution except 
that of Pakistan which alone solved the difficulties of both Hindus and Mussalmans 
and that was the only way by which both Hindu and Muslim nations secured for 
themselves an honoured place in the life of this country. 

At the histoiic session of the All India Muslim League held at Madras in the 
2nd weak of April 1941, Mr. if. A. Jinnah set at rest all doubts that existed ia 
the minds of the Hindus regarding the Pakistan scheme. He made it quite clear 
to them that the Mussalmans of India were determined to fight for Pakistan and 
achieve it at any cost and told his fellow countrymen that the Mussulmans shall 
never agree to anything less than Pakistan, 
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Following are the words in which Mr, Jinnah reiterated the demand for 
Pakistan at the Madras session. “We want to establish a completely independent 
State in the North-West and Eastern zones of India, with full control of finance 
defence, foreign affairs, communications, customs, currency, exchange etc. We do 
not want under any circumstances, constitution of All-India character, with one 
Government at the centre.” He further explained that the Mussalmans will never 
be a feudatoiy of any power or of any Government at the centre so far as their 
national home was concerned. “Democracy’^ he said, “means a majority rule but a 
majority rule in a single nation and in a single society is understandable. Repre- 
sentative Government in a single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, is under- 
standable. Can such a system ever work or succeed when you have two different 
nations, and more than two nations in the sub-continent, wnen you have totally 

two different societies, Muslims and Hindus particularly in this land of ours there 

is another nation, Dravidistan. Three percent ol the high castes (Brahmins) by 
skillful manoeuvring and by skillful methods of electioneering have secured a 
majority rule. Is this democracy 

He explained that the ideology of the League is based on the fundamental 
principle that the Muslims of India are an independent nationality, and any 
attempt to get them to merge or give up their national and political identity and 
ideology in that of others will not only be resisted, but will be futile for any 
one to attempt as they were determined to establish the status of an independent 
nation and an independent state in the sub-continent. 

Mr. Jinnah in his memorable and histone address at the Madras session made 
a passing reference to Babu Rajindra Piasad. What he is reported to have said, 
with regard to the Pakistan t^cheme is all follows : — Babu Rajindra Prasad 
was asked a few days ago (April 10; about the Pakistan Scheme. He said 
the Working Committee of the Congress never discussed the scheme as that was 
never referred to it by Mr. Jinnah, Did they believe that the Congress Working 
Committee never discussed the scheme ? This ghost (Pakistan) had been haunting 
them since 1940. 

“What standard of truth was that ? Congress leaders had discussed, issued 
statements and written volumes about Pakistan. Babu Rajindra Prasad had issued 
a pamphlet with regard to the Pakistan Bcheme. He would tell Babu Rajindra 
Prasad, to ask his Working Committee to discuss it, if they have not already done 
so, apply his mind to it honestly and without prejudice. If there is any political 
wisdom or statesmanship still left in the Congress leadership.” 

As regards the Hindu Mahasabba, Mr. M. A. Jinnah made the following 
remarks in the course of his presidential speech at Madras, which are note- 
worthy far as the Hindu Mahasabha is concerned, it is an absolutely incor- 

rigible and hopeless organisation. I will give you one specimen of its statesmanship, 
Mr, Savarker, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, sent a message to the Sikh Con- 
ference in Karachi urging them to take their due share in the Defence services of 
India, and added that when the Muslims woke up from the dreams of Pakistan 
they should see established Sikhistan instead in the Punjab. Mr. Savarker not 
only talks of Hindudom and Hindu N«ntion and Hindu Raj, but urges the Sikhs to 
establish Sikhistan Mr. Savaiker is not an ordinary man, he is the president of 
the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

Referring to the conference of Non-Party leaders in Bombay, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Bombay proposals were nothing less than another name, another movement 
and second edition of the Poona proposal for a National Government. “If you 
read the memorandum, there can be no doubt left that Sir T. B. Saprii is entirely 
on the wrong line and I am sorry that he has been caught in the trap by the wire- 
pullers of other organisations behind this movement. 

Mr. Jinnah said that * this vicious propaganda” which was being pursued and 
the way in which they were “harassed” was not confined only to the Press and the 
public in this country, but to his amazement and astonishment he found that “even 
the British Press was being misled,” Ihis was that the Ttmes, London, one of the 
best informed papers, wrote on April 1. “It is fools* day”, Mr. Jinnah commented 
amidst laughter and the Tmes “has been fooled.** “While these proposal have,** wrote 
the Times said Mr. Jinnah, “encounteied much opposition in various quarters it is 
significant that the most general Press comment on them is that they offer a fresh 
opportunity for re-examining the political situation. Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement 
in the Central Assembly that the Muslim League would co-operate in a reconstituted 
Executive, provided his scheme for partitioning British India is considered after the 
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war, may make it easier for the two chief Indian parties to reach some temporary 
understanding.” Mr. Jinnah remarked that this was a feeler regarding a change of 
attitude on his part and he could only say to “the doyen of the British Press” that 
his was “ingratitude stronger than any traitor’s arms.” 

Eeturning to the point as to why they did not demand “Pakistan here and 
now”» Mr. Jinnah said that it was due to one and only reason, namely, we did not 
wish to embarrass a British Government when they are engaged in this struggle of 
life and death and their own existence. That is why we said that so soon as the 
circumstances may permit or soon after the war, the whole problem of India’s 
constitution must be examined de novo. Instead of the British Government 
acknowledging this as an honourable attitude on our part, worthy of their gratitude 
I find that even the British Press is playing into the hands of the Congress and' 
Hindu propaganda. I do not know who is responsible for this, whether it is Lord 
Linlithgow, or whether it is Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, or whether 
it is His Majesty’s Government. But let me once more emphasise from this plat* 
form that the policy of the British Government in India, of inaction, of weakness 
and of vacillation, is going to prove more disastrous than it is even in Europe* 
Cannot these men see that events are moving so fast and that maps are being 
changed ? Look at what is happening in Europe. Look at what the Axis powers 
axe doing— placating and placating, vacillation, weakness, inaction/’ 

In this connection, Mr, Jinnah referred to the march of events in Yugoslavia 
and said that following the German capture of Zaareb, the Yugoslav Province of 
Croatia had been proclaimed an independent State’, according to the German News 
Agency, and a Croat general had called on all officials, army officers and non- 
commissioned officers to take the oath of allegiance to the “New State.” They 
should remember, Mr. Jinnah said, that in Yugoslavia, there were the Croats the 
Slovenes and the Serbs. Their position was verv much like ours in India 
“Hravidastans and the Diavidians, Pakistan and the Muslims and Hindustan and 
the Hindus. Here is a mightv" siib-eontinent, and the question really is, are you 
going to wait and allow somebody else to come here and do the job for you orVe 
you going to do it yourself.” 

One of the most important features of the Madras session, apart from the 
memorable speech of Mr. Jinnah, was an amendment of the League constitution in 
the Article defining the cieed of the League so as to embody the goal of Pakistan 
It is essential to mention here this important amendment to tlie constitution of 
the League. 

(i) " “The establishment of completely Independent States formed by demar- 
cating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted 
with territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Mussalmans are numerically in a majority, as in the North Western zones of India 
shall be grouped together to constitute Independent States as Muslim Free National 
Homelands in wffiieh the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign ; 

(ii) That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for minorities in the above mentioned units and regions 
for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them ; 

(ill) That in other parts of India where the Mussalmans are in a minority 
adequate, effective, and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for them and other minorities for the protection of their religious 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consul- 
tation with them : 

Later political develoraents consequent on the expansion of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence Council 
are too well-known to need enumeration. The Ail India Muslim League considered 
the changes as against the policy adopted by the League organisation. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah in his interview with the VTceroy at Bombay, had clarified the position of 
the All India Muslim League vis-a-vis the Government in the matter and lodged 
his protest against the inclusion of Muslim League members in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the so-called National Defence Council. 

The meeting of the Woiking Committee of the All India Muslim League 
was held on the 24th, 2ith, and 26th of August 1941, at Bombay under the Presi- 
dentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah to consider the cases of those who had joined these 
Councils without reference to the president or the Working Committee. Mr. Jinnah 
acquainted the Committee with nis conversation he had with the Viceroy on the 
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constitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 

OouiiciL 

Mr. Jinn ah criticized the Government and the members of the Muslim League 
including the thiee premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, who had joined 
the National Defence Oouneil. The Committee considered the position and passed 
resolutions calling upon vSir Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Mohd. Saadulla and Mr, 
Fazlul Huq, premiers of the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively to resign from 
the National Defence Council. The resolution also announced that since Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khau and Sir Mohd. Saadulla had already expressed their willing- 
ness to resign, the question of taking any action against them did not arise, 

Mr. Fazlul Huq had been given time to resign from the National Defence 
Council and Mr. Jinn ah had been authorised by the Committee to deal with him 
in case he failed to resign. Along with these matters the Committee also considered 
the BiUialioii in Iran and passed resolutions dealing with the military occupation 
of certain Muslim States in the near east by Great Britain and her allies and also 
regarding the un-provoked aggression against Iran by Gieafc Britain and llussia, 
contrary to the deMarationa of the British Government. 

Following are the resolutions 

Resolution No. 6. 

“The Musalmans of India are greatly perturbed at, and view with alarm 
the military occupation of certain Muslim States in the Near East by Great 
Britain and her allies. The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, 
therefore, urge upon the British Government and hei allies to declare unequi- 
vocally that the sovereignty and independence of those Muslim States will be 
immediately restored as soon as circumstances permit and that the pernicious system 
of mandates and the creation of zones of influence for European powers over these 
countries will not be resoited to.” 

Resolution No. 7. 

“The Working Committee have learnt with dismay the news of the unprovoked 
aggression against Iran by Great Britain and Eussia, contrary to all the declara- 
tions of the British Government to respect the neutrality and sovereignty of non- 
combatant states to uphold which the Biitish Government and her allies are 
fighting Nazism, and in violation of the fundamental principles of International 
Law : and warn the Government that this action of the allies will still more 
complicate the Near East situation and alienate the sympathies of Muslim India 
and create bitterness in their hearts, which will result in the withdrawal of every 
help by them to the allied cause.” 

qiie Committee also passed a resolution deploring the action of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in having gone out of his way to canvass the Muslim League members 
for securing their association with the scheme of expansion. In another resolu- 
tion the Committee expressed their amazement and alarm at the pronouncements 
made by Mr. Amery which amounted to a breach of faith to Muslim India. 
Resolution No. S. 

•‘The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terms of the offer of the 8th of August 1940, behind the back 
of the leader of the organisation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 29th of September 1940, which was duly communicated to him by the President, 

Further the Committee condemn the obseivations of Mr, Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, made in the House of Commons in his speech on the 1st of 
August 1941, to the effect that he was glad “to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India's defence,” thereby castrng a serrous reflectron on the patriotism^ of 
those who have been deliberately and by various manoeuvres wanted to commit a 
breach of party discipline. 

The Working Committee are of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and impose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy^s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes nf 
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the Muslims of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intended to 
mislead public opinion in Great Britain and abroad, 

Hesolution No. 9. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responsible minis- 
ter of the Crown should be permitted to make pronouncements which amount to a 
breach of faith to Muslim India and to resile fiom the declared policy of the 
British Government, viz ; that the constitutional issue will in no way be prejudged 
by His Majesty^s Government and that the solution of the constitutional issue will 
be dependent upon agreement between the principal parties, as the following ex- 
tracts form his speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated the 8th of 
August 1940 clearly disclose 

(1) Viceroy’s Announcement Dated tee 8th of August 1940 

“There are two main points which have emerged. On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear. 

“The first is as to the position of Minorities, in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the Act of 1035. or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

“His Majesty’s Government concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and wel- 
fare of India to any system of Government whose authoiity is directly denied by 
large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 

“Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission 
to such a Government. 

^ “The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
fiom Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political stiucture of Indian 

* His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions, which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon her, and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the responsibility. 

‘ Meanwhile they will welcome and promote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken, by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement firstly on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take, secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself.” 


(2) Me. Amery’s Statement Dated the 14th of August 1940 

“Agreement, consent indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of all 
true democracy. Decision by a majority is not so much of the essence of Demo- 
cracy as a practical convenience which presupposes for its proper working an ante- 
cedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most federal 
constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism and 
sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element bat compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, is 
an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free government must be 


based.” 


Mr. Amery’s Statement Dated the 22nd of April 1941 


“It was suggested that the framework of India's future constitution should be 
devised by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and 
indeed revolutionary announcement, the full importance of which has not, I think, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. 

“Even more important in this connection is the stipulation that the 
constitution itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India’s national life. That is an 
essential prerequisite to the success of the future constitution. For if Indians can- 
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consfcifcution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Qouocih 

Ml Jinnah criticized the Government and the members of the Mnslim League 
including the three piemieis of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, who had joined 
the National Defence Council The Committee oonsideied the position and passed 
resolutions calling upon Sii Sikandei Hyat Khan, Sir Mohd. Saadulla and Mr. 
Fazliil Huq, premieiB of the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively to resign from 
the National Defence Council, The lesolution also announced that since Sir 
Sikauder Hyat Khan and Sir Mohd Saadulla had aheady expressed their ffiUing- 
ness to lesign, the question of taking any action against them did not aiise. 

Ml Pnzlnl Huq had been given time to resign flora the National Defence 
Conned and Mi Jinuah had been authoiised by the Committee to deal with him 
in case he failed to resign. Along with these matteia the Committee also considered 
the situation in lian and passed resolutions dealing with the militaiy occupation 
of certain Muslim States m the near cast by Gieat Biitam and her allies and also 
regaiding the un-piovolced aggression against Iran by Gieat Biitam and Russia, 
contrary to the declarations of the British Government. 

Following are the lesolutions 

Resolution No 6 

"The Musalmana of India are greatly perturbed at, and view with alarm 
the military occupation of certain Muslim States in the Near East by Gieat 
Britain and hei allies. The Woiking Committee of the All India Muslim League, 
theiefoie, mge upon the Biitish Government and hei allies to declare unequi- 
vocally that the sovereignty and independence of those Muslim States will be 
immediately lestored as soon as cucumstances permit and th.it the pernicious system 
of mandates and the cieation of zones of influence £oi Euiopeaii powers over these 
countiies will not be lesoited to *' 

Resolution No. 7 

‘‘The Working Committee have learnt with dismay the news of the unprovoked 
aggression against Iian by Gieat Biitain and Russia, contiary to all the declara- 
tions of the Biitish Government to lespect the neutrality and soveieignty of non- 
combatant states to uphold which the Biitish Government and her allies are 
flghting Nazism, and in violation of the fundamental piiuciples of International 
Law and wain the Government that this action of the allies will still moie 
complicate the Ncai East situation and alienate the sympathies of Muslim India 
and cieate bitterness in their hearts, which will lesult in the withdiawal of every 
help by them to the allied cause ” 

The Committee also passed a lesolution deploimg the action of His Excellency 
the Vicpioy 111 having gone out of his way to canvass the Muslim league members 
for secuimg then association with the scheme of expansion. In another resolu- 
tion the Committee expiessed their amazement and alaim at the pionouncements 
made by Mi. Amery which amounted to a bieach of faith to Muslim India. 

Resolution No 8. 

■The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League deplore that Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League foi seeming their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council withm the terms of the oflei of the 8th of August 1940, behind the back 
of the lendei of the oigamsation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League lejecting a scheme on similai lines by its lesolution dated 
the 29th of Weptembei 1940, which was duly communicated to him by the Piesident, 

Puithei the Committee condemn the obseivations of Mi Ameiy, the Secretary 
of Slate for India, made in the House of Commons in his speech on the Ist of 
August 1941, to the effect that he was glad "to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of paity discipline, patiiotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India’s defence," thereby casting a seuous lefiection on the patnotism of 
those who have been deliberately and by vaiious manoeuvies wanted to commit a 
breach of party discipline. 

The Woiking Committee are of the consideied opinion that the recent decision 
to leauBcitate and impose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in uttei disiegaid of the wishes of 
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the Muslims of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intended to 
mislead public opinion in Great Biitain and abroad. 

Resolntion No 9. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League are amazed and 
alaimed that Mi. Amery, the Secretaiy of State for India and a responsible minis- 
tei of the Giown should be peimitted to make pionouncements which amount to a 
bleach of faith to Muslim India and to lesile from the declaied policy of the 
Biitish Government, viz , that the constitutional issue will in no way be piejiidged 
by His Majesty’s Government and that the solution of the constitutional issue will 
be dependent upon agreement between the piincipal paities, as the following ez- 
tiacts foim his speeches and the anuouncement of the Viceroy dated the 8th of 
August 1940 cleaily disclose — 

(1) Viceroy’s Annoui^obment Dated the 8th op August 1940 

“There aie two main points which have emerged On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desiie me to make then position deal. 

“The fiist 18 as to the position of Minoiities, in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme It has alieady been made clear that my declaration of last 
Octobei does not exclude the examination of any pait, either of the Act of 1935, or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

‘‘His Majesty's Government concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minoiities in any levision, has also been brought out. That lemains 
the position of His Majesty’s Goveinraent, It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfei of their present lesponsibilitics for the peace and wel- 
fare of India to any system of Government whose authoiity is diiectly denied by 
large and powerful elements m India's national life. 

^’Noi could they be parties to the coeicion of such elements into submission 
to such a Goveinmenfc. 

“The second point of general iiiteiest is the machinery lor building within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. Theie has been veiy strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primaiily the lesponsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political stiuctuie of Indian 
life. 

“His Majesty’s Government aie in sympathy with that desire, and wish to see 
it given the fullest piactical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions, which Great Bntain’s long connection with India has imposed upon her, and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the responsibility, 

' Meanwhile they will welcome and pioraote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken, by repiesentative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement firstly on the form which the i>OBt-war representative 
body should take, secondly upon tue principles and outlines of the constitutiou 
Itself ” 

(2) Me Ambry’s Statement Dated the 14th of August 1940 

“Agreement, consent indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of all 
true demociacy. Decision by a majoiity is not so much of the essence of Demo- 
cracy as a practical convenience which piesupposes for its proper working an ante- 
cedent general consent to the constitution itself It has indeed m most federal 
constitutions been limited m vaiious ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. To desciibe the need for such agxeement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism and 
sense of responsibility of those concerned, Agreement means not veto to any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, is 
an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free government must be 
based,” 

Mr, Ambry’s Statement Dated the 22nd of April 1941 

‘Tt was suggested that the framework of India's future constitution ^onld be 
devised by Indians themselves and not by this House That was a far-reaching aim 
indeed revolutionaiy announcement, the full importance of which has not, I ttunk, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. xu t xi. 

“Even more important in this connection is the Btijjmlauott that the 
constitution itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the^^teome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India’s national life f 
essential prerequisite to the success of the future constitution. For if Indians can- 
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not agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are they 
likely to agiee upon the actual working of it ? 

*'I have dwelt dehbeifctely upon Indian responsibility in the matter ; for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to 
face it heieafter. Any agreement imposed by us fiom without cannot survive the 
withdrawal of our powei to enforce it. Only a real agieement, fieely reached, can 
stand that test,” 

The Woiking Committee strongly condemn the adveise ciitioism and remarks 
of Ml. Amery in his recent speech in the House of Commons with regaid to the 
Lahore resolution of the All India Muslim League, popularly known as the Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the ciicumstances 
which htave diiven the Moslems to demand the paitition of India into zones pre- 
dominantly Muslim. 

The Woiking Committee calls upon His Majesty’s Goveinment to reassure the 
Muslims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their declaiations 
and pledges solemnly given by the Viceioy and the Secretary of State for India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Goveinment 

It this assiiiance, reaffiiming the declaiation, which has been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised utteiances of the Seeietary of State foi India, piactioally pre- 
judging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of paititioning India, is not 
forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, then policy and adopt such measuies as they may deem neces- 
sary to resist any departure from the solemn pledges and assurances, and the 
lesponsibiUty for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach 
of faith will entirely rest on the British Government. 

A meeting of the Woiking Committee and the Council of the All India 
Muslim Le-ague was held again on the 26th and 27th of Cctober 1941 in the Anglo 
Ai able College Hall Delhi, under the piesidentship of Mr M, A, Jiiinah. Seveial 
matteis woie consideied, irapoitant among them being — 

(1) 'fhe withdrawal from the Legislative Assembly Session of November, 
Decembei 1941 by the Muslim League party in the Legislature. 

(2) The allegations contained in Mr Fazlul Huq’a lettei of the 8th of 
September 1911 addiessed to the seeietary, All India Muslim League 

(1) I'he enteiing of the Biitish tioops m the kingdom of Iran 

(4) The non-iepiesentative character of those who aie the members of the 
Viceioy’s Exeiutive Council and the National Defence Council. 

The Muslim League party in the Legislature lodged its piotest against the 
present policy of the Government by withdrawal from the Decembei Session of the 
Legislative Assemly It is woith while quoting heie the sjieech of Mi Jinnah 
which he made in the floor of the house before withdiawmg fiom the Assembly. 
{See vol II A sseinbly Section) 

On the 2nd of Novembei 1941, Mr Jinnah in his speech which he delivered 
at the Stratchey Hallat the Muslim University, Aligaih in which he delivered 
that the Muslim India need not look to the Atlantic Ghaitei foi a solution of 
then political problem and said that they have their own (jbaiter of Pakistan 
wheie alone lay the lemedy. Some poitions of Mr. Jinnoh’s speech are quoted 
here — 

“If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their intentions 
are regarding the Muslim States and also that they have no designs on their 
soveieignty and independence, I feel that it would be very diflaonlt to control 
Mufalim India any moie” 

Befening to Mi. Gandhi’s recent statement hinting at Civil War, Mr Jinnah ' 
said that if it comes it would come as a lesiilt of the Congress policy 
of leprepsion and domination over Muslim India “Muslim India is demanding 
only one fouith of India, leaving the rest to the Hindus, while the Congress wants 
to have the whole of this vast sub-continent for the Hindus If therefore India is 
plunged into Civil War it would only be on account of the Congress, and nobody 
else,” declared Mr Jinnah 

Giving a survey of the present political situation Mi, Jinnah said that 
India’s politics could be divided into two parts— the present and the future. 
As foi the futuie he said that the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Goveinment 
made a declaration on August 8, 1940 which was amplified by Mr. Amery on 
August 1*5, 1940 to the effect that no future constitution of India would be framed 
without the consent and approval of the Major elements in India and that it could 
only be adopted when there was an agieement between the principal paities 
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in India. So far as the Muslim League was concerned the; had declared that 
their demand bed been met in that regaid. 

With regard to the present, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League was 
willmg as far back as NoTember 1939 to help the British Government in the 
successful prosecution of the war. We had realised that there was a gieut danger 
to India. We considered that it was in our own mteiest that we should have 
power to defend our homes and hearths and, therefore, within the fiamewoik of 
the piesent constitution, we were ready and willing to co-operate with the Biilish 
Government with authoiity and power both at the t^ntre and the pioxinces. Ihe 
August declaration of the Viceioy lecognized that piinciple but when that piincnile 
came to be translated into action it was completely fiustiated 'J'he terms of the 
offer were such that no self-respecting party could agree to it. The Muslim League, 
therefore, rejected the offer and the British Govt, slept over it. But in Julj last it 
was again levived, and inspite of our disapproval and lejection a reconstituted 
Executive Council and a newly foimed so-called National Deience Council was 
forced upon us. It is sought to be justified on the ground that the proposal of 
the Muslim League embodied in the memorandum of July 1910 to the Vieeioy 
was based on the two-nation theoiy. It is inconceivable wheie the two-nalion 
theory comes in the reconstruction of the Executive Council within the fiamewoik 
of the piesent constitution, which, like an emergency national Cabinet, had to be 
reconstructed, not on the oasis of counting of heads but what the heads contain 

Mr, Jinnah then pointed out as to how the Biitish Govt had tiicd to wean 
the members of the Muslim League over and above the League and how the 
league has been able to save its piestige and honour.” 

“The Biitish Govt, have now learnt a lessson ” he said, “and I hoj c that tliC 
rest of India will also Icain a lesson very soon, that it is futile to create disiuption 
in the ranks of either the Muslim League or Muslim India” Ihe reconsUtutioii 
of the Central Goveinment was forced upon Muslim India, declared Mr. Jinnah, in 
total disregard of the attitude of the Muslim League, and as a maik of piotest 
the Muslim League Faity withdrew from the Central Legislatnie which is a 
perfectly legitimate constitutional method for a party in opposition to adopt, 

Beferiiiig to the independent and sovereign Muslim States, Mr. Jinnab 
said . “If the British Goveinment do not make it deal as to what their 
intentions are regarding Muslim States and also that they have no designs on 
their soveieignty and independence, 1 feel that it would be very difiieult to 
control Muslim India any moie. Some of the Hindu leadeis hare been suggesting 
that Pakistan is moie a dangei to the Biitish Government than to the Hindus and 
therefore, the only way to fight this danger is to disrupt the existing inde;<endcut 
Muslim States, so that the Hindus could rule over the whole of India easily. I 
say to them, it is foolish.” 

Commenting on Mi. Munshi’s speech at Lahore as reported m the press, JVIr 
Jinnah pointed out that Mi. Munsbi was out lo incite the Sikhs and the Hindus 
in the Punjab against Pakistan. Bis allegations were enthely untrue and baseless. 
“He seems to suggest,” continued Mr. Jinnah, “that the non Muslims in Pakistan 
will be treated as untouchables Let me tell Mr. Muubhi that untouchabihty is only 
known to his philosophy The Pakistan scheme is based on what Islam has taught 
us. Islam stands for equality of manhood It stands for justice and fan play, nay 
generosity to non-Muslims who are like brothers to us, and would be the citizens of 
the state.” 

Referring to the Atlantic Charter Mr. Jinnah said, "Hindu leaders are com- 
plaining that India has been excluded from tbe Atlantic Charter. They are deman- 
ding that a new declaiation should be made contrary to what Mi. Churchill has said. 
What IS the use of this declaration or that declaration ? Declarations, most of 
them, mean nothing They ha\e no value at all As for Muslim India, we have 
foiged our own charter and that is Pakistan, and I want to make it cleai that 
Muslim India will make eveiy sacrifice to achieve that goal. Ixt us now create san- 
ctions behind it. Pakistan is not a mere slogan or a counter for baigaining It is 
a political leality and a piactical solution for tbe most complex problem of India's 
future constitution. We are not going to budge an inch from our demand. We 
are determined to watch and guard our own interests and we are capable of doing 
it separately.” 

Unfailing the Muslim League Flag at the Lucknow Pakistan Confeienee, held 
on November 29, 1941, Naw ab M Istnatl Khan said that it was at Lucknow that 
the Qaid-i-Azam hoisted tbe Muslim League flag and added, “Everybody knows what 
impetus the Muslim League got under this very fiag in such a short time.” 
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ITawah Ismail Khan reminded the audience that “it was at Lucknow for the 
first time, that a democratic constitution for the All-India Muslim League 
was fiamea. It was again at Lucknow that the National Ouaid Movement was or- 
ganised for the first time with such eneigy.” He hoped it would be soon a mighty 
movement. 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawahzada Liaqat AU Khan^ Geneial Seceietary 
of the All-India Muslim League, hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Ohaiter of indepen- 
dence and appealed to the Mushms toially under the bannei of the Muslim League 
and stand by their demand. The cry foi Pakistan, he said, had leached beyond the 
frontier of India, indeed all comers of the woild , it meant that the Muslims in 
India should bieak the bonds of slaveiy and emeige a fiee people in the new 
world. 

The Nawabzada referred to the ndicule hurled at Pakistan by Oongiessmen 
and others and asseited that ■‘even thieats of bloodshed and mass miiideis would 
not swerve the Muslims from then path ” Mr. K, K. Munshi, he stated, had aban- 
doned his faith m non-violence which he had advocated for twenty yeais. 

Mr Munshi had stated that India had always been a united whole , the only 
time vihtTi. India had a semblance of unity was uiidei Moghul lule and Biitish 
rule and both achieved it by foice. Soon after the Pakistan lesolution had Wn 
passed at Lahoie, (the Nawabzada went on) Mi Gandhi had stated that fifty thou- 
sand Muslims assembled at Lahore could not effectively lepiesent the ten crores of 
Muslims in India. He challenged Mr. Gandhi to find out any method by which it 
could be proved that the ma]oiity of Muslims weie not behind the League He added 
that Mr. Gandhi should be piepaied to join hands with the Muslims in secu- 
ring their demaud for Pakistan if it were found that the majoiity of Muslims weie 
for it. 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India hei condition would be reduced 
to that of piesent day Euiope, a piey to power politics The Muslims had no othei 
go but to have separate zones, he concluded. He would tell the Hindu leaders that 
if they thought they could fiighten the Mushms, it was absurd , he would urge 
them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable weie their 
demands. 


The S. I. Anti-Separation Conference 

Presidential Address — ^Eambakonam — 8th. Jane 1941 


A stiong caveat that the Partition Scheme was wrought with grave nsks and 
danger to the futuie happiness and piospeiity of India was entered into by Mr. 
Mahomed Ynsvff Shareef, ex-Minister of the Cential Piovmces, pieaiding over the 
South Indian Anti-Separation Confcience held at Kumbakonam on the 8th, June 1941. 

“The division of India into Muslim and Hindu States”, said the Piesident, 
'linstead of pacifying and stiengthening India, will cieate mteinal cauldion eter- 
nally on the boll, both with passionate reciiminations and internecine wais and how 
long will the independence of such a country last ? No, in tlie division of India 
there is no salvation either for the countiy as a whole oi for any community The 
moie India thinks in teims of sepaiate communities the more will mutual suspici- 
ons be accentuated, 

“The scheme does not offer any solution whatever for the Muslims living m 
parts other than the North-West and in North-East of the countiy. Tlie Bindu- 
Muslim pioblem will continue to trouble neaily one-thiid of the Muslims of this 
country and if all that is said about the Congiess oi majoiity oppiession of the 
Muslims 18 true the proposed division will all the more intensify the oppression. 
In other wonls, the remedy proposed by the two nations scheme would fee worse 
than the disease itself.” 

Referring to the origin of the scheme for partition of India Mr. Bhareef said, 
' The Muslim Le^ue conceived the idea foi the fiist time in 1938, about a year 
after the woiking of the Provincial Autonomy in the seven Congiess piovmces In 
his Presidential address, which Mr. Jmnah deliveied at the 26th session at Patna on 
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the 26th December, 1938, he referred to the ninety milhone of Indian Muslima as a 
nation and stated that the Oongiesa had dashed to the ground eveiy possible hope 
of airmng at a settlement of the Hindu-Mushm question He criticised the Wardha 
Education Scheme and the Yidya Mandir Scheme as having been propounded with 
a definite object of suppressing the Muslims as much as possible. He also complai- 
ned of the Binging of Bande Mataram, fij^ing of the Tri-coloured Flag and the 
suppression of Uidu, Theie are many Congressmen who never appioved of the 
Vidya Mandir Scheme and the singing of Bande Mafaiani songs. It should not be 
difiiLult to settle these questions to the entire satisfaction of all denomiuations and 
schools of thought, They, however, do not justify the division of India.” 

Examining the principle of dividing India into sepaiate communal states, Mr. 
Shareef affirmed that it was obviously impossible that the entiie Hindu or Muslim 
population of any province could be migrated from one region to another. If, 
however, that could be accomplished, he asked whether the North-Western and 
North-Eastern States and the Mid-Northem and Central and Southern Hindu 
States would attain economic self-sufficiency and develop enough political power to 
enable them to resist the pressure of external aggression. “How will they faie in 
this competitive woild m the matter of international trade and piotection of the 
lights of their nationals ?” 

Proceeding, the President said : “If on the other hand, it is contemplated that 
the minorities will stay where they aie, then how are the States to be constituted ?” 
There is no piovince, he said, where one Community was iimformly in the majoiity 
in the whole of its area. There were distiicts in the Punjab towaids the f^orth- 
West wheie Muslims dominated, others m the South-East where the Hindus and 
Sikhs outnumbeied the Muslims. Same was the case in Bengal The League’s 
resolution no doubt provided for adequate elective and mandatoiy safeguaids m the 
constitution for minorities for the protection of their rights and interests. But that 
would mark no change The minorities problem would remain exactly as they ex- 
isted to-day even after the creation of the Muslim and Hindu States as contempla- 
ted under the League Scheme. 

Mr. Shareef, continuing, said * ‘Tt is said that after the creation of the Muslim 
independent states, sanctions would be forced and the minority in the Muslim States 
would receive safeguards and piotection on the principle of reciprocity : that is, the 
Hindu minonties in the Muslim independent states would xeceive the same measure 
of protection as the Muslims would be given in the Hindu independent states But 
this would inevitably lead to internecine wais and thus expose India to exteinal 
invasions. The Muslims claim India as the land of their birth and they would be 
the last to wish the subjection of India by any foreign country-' be it a Muslim 
country or non-Muslim.” 

Mr. Shareef proceeding said •—"From the national point of view every Muslim 
IS an Indian. The common nghts of all the inhabitants of the country and their 
responsibilities in every walk ot life and in every sphere of activities are the same. 
The Indian Muslim, by virtue of these nghts and responsibilities, is unquestionably 
an Indian national and m every part of the country he is entitled to equal privileges 
with ail other Indian in every spheie of governmental, economic and other national 
activities For that very reason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians 
Stnving and making sacnfiees to achieve the country’s independence. 

The past history of political developments in the country, said Mr. Shareef, 
establiBbed that it had been possible for interested parties to play the two major 
communities of India against each other “It must be admitted that communalism 
is based on fear and suspicion. Those who have sought to wm the leadership of 
their communities have played upon these two passions.” Ihe fears and suspicions, 
he said, were the result of estrangement which bad been brought about between 
them in the course of the nineteenth century. “On the basis of facts relating to 
language, literature, science, philosophy, art, and religion, it can be stated with 
every justification that the Muslims and Hindus of India bad evolved a common 
point of view, a common way of living, a common civilization, during the long 
century of their contact 

The Fiesident, in the coarse of his address, said that according to the Koran 
the Muslims should model their rules of life and the laws regulating their relations 
and contact with nou-Muslim neighbouis after those immutable laws By dividing 
India into two, Muslim and Hindu, independent States, they would be limiting their 
sphere of activities They weie the inheritors of the worlds in the language of the 
holy Koran, How could they then be a party to the proposed division of India ? 
They should have to oppose all attempts, by whomsoever made, to segregate them. 
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We shell have to lay down oui lives in resisting ell such attempts* They should boldly 
declare that the proposed division of India was not in the inieiests of the Muslims 
of the country in general end much less in the inteists of the Muslims living in 
the minority piovinces. The Muslims had eveiy right to demand and insist that 
then obseivance of their religious iites and piayeis should be respected and 
not inteifeied with, that their culture and all that it implied should have 
unrestricted scope for development m then own way and that should have an 
effective voice and share. All these should be embodied m the fundamental 
rights. 

Continuing, the president said, “Our immediate need is to consolidate ourselves 
and to close our ranks We should aim at fusion of all the Muslim organisations 
in the country. As a fiist step we should establish an All-India Muslim Ezecutive 
Board on which all the Muslim organizations in the country should be represented m 
pioportion to then stiength. This Board should have poweis to contiol and guide 
the policies and woiking of the Muslim organisations, and to repiesent the Muslims 
and then inteiesta in the negotiations with the organisation of the sister communi- 
ties— the Congress and the Government of the country. The only means of building 
up a stioug India is thiough the establishment of relations based on esteem and 
affection between the communities. All else is secondary. No deolaiations of lights, 
constitutions agreements, pacts or treaties are of any value which aie not based 
upon mutual trust and faith in the plighted words of man. The fretdom of India 
and the security for the religions, cultural and mateiial inteiests of individuals, 
groups and commnmties, he said, must lest ultimately on the convictions and ideals 
of the people of India and they would endure so long as Indians would collectively 
desiie to maintain them What was needed was a union of heaits which no exter- 
nal power would evei be able to dissolve. In so far as this union was biought 
about by political accommodations and agieements let us entei into them For, 
after all, solemn undertakings and public declaiations might pioduce desiiable 
psychological conditions, but above everything else let us endeavour to roll away 
the daik clouds of distiust which bang over the hoiizon.” 

Pioceeding, the Piesident said, “In this endeavour the responsibility of the 
Hindu community is great It is this community which in numbers, wealth and 
education holds a position pieeminent among other communities. It is the piivilege 
and duty of the strong to pioduce a sense of seouiity among those who are less 
strong. In the middle ages power resided with the Muslim luleis and then retain- 
eis, and they took the initiative in promoting ciiltmal fusion. To-day when the 
counting of bands is replacing other and crudei methods of deteimimng policies it 
IB the duty of the more numerous to lemove the appiehensions which prey upon 
the minds of the less numeious In the alternative, if we stick obstinately to what 
we regard as rights, but which cannot be dignified with that name till they have 
been lecoguised by others, and they will not be recognised by otheis unless the 
otheis are convinced that the so-called rights are based on a common conception of 
the welfare of all, and aie grounded in nghteouBness, the relations of the communi- 
ties will be based not on mutual recognition, but on its lepudiation and its concom- 
mitance m violence. Violence will bleed civil wai. Buoh a state of affairs will not 
Only ]eopaidiBe the futuie of India, but of the Hindu community itself. It is 
inconceivable that any one community in India could gain independence for itself 
and It is equally inconceivable that independence so gained could be lelained for 
any length of time. If the Hindus and Muslims aie ranged in opposite camps, they 
will exploit the weakness of each. 

“Wisdom demads that the communities should adopt a policy which will heal 
the wounds within and obliterate the diffeiences without, Oonsiderations of principle 
and expediency equally require that the communiiies should follow the policy of 
harmony and reconciliation in order that the happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try may be established on suie foundations. If by sacrificing the piesent we gain 
the futuie, the bargain rs wholly advantageous, for the present is transitory and the 
futuie extends far into infinity. 

Continuing, the speaker said that it must be clearly realised that the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was not merely an economic or a political problem but a cultuial 
problem Policies bad divided the two communities but the political differences are 
superficial If they desired therefore, to build up a soveieign Indian state which 
would stand four square to the winds blowing fiom all quaiteis, they must not 
seek to establish it on the basis of political compromise meiely. Political parts and 
understandings were useful and necessary, but the guarantee of their peimanence 
was in the mutual confidence of the communities. Confidence could only be genera- 
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ted when there was mutual respect and genuine appreciation of the deals which 
the groups entertain and hold dear. 

Mr. Slmieef said, “For one hundred years and more we have been engaged m 
the suicida) task of building up exclusive organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 
We had sought to shut our hcaits upon one another in the vam hope that exclusive- 
ness will Diing us stiength. In our ciiltuial movements we have endeavoured not 
reconciliawon but levivalism. The wiiteis of Maiati, Bengali and Hindi have con- 
sidered it pait of their duty to elimmaie from them woids of Islamic origin. On 
the othei Bide writers of Uidu have sought to fill it with Aiabic and Persian expres- 
sions. Oui histoiians have extolled the Hindu period or the Muslim peiiod and 
have sluiicd ovei the common achievements of both. Our ai lists seek to draw 
inspiration from pre-Muslim monuments or fiom Peibian models and our poets 
sing of the gloiies associated with the kingdoms of a remote time oi with kingdoms 
equally remote in space If India is to be built up on foundations which would 
last foi a long time then this process must be reversed. We must retrace our 
steps which, in fact, lead us along a path contiaiy to the genius of our race. If 
theie is one chaiacteiistic of our history which distinguishes us fiom other peoples, 
it is the lemaikable power of absorption and assimilation which we have displayed. 
But the task which has fallen upon our shonldeis to-day is not merely to continue 
the work which Akbar had begun, but to complete it m the condition— economic, 
moral and intellectual— which the modern woild has created. 

“But the situation though full of difficulties is ceitainly not hopeless. Never 
before was India so closely muted so fai as physical and material aspects of life 
were concerned as it is to-day. We owe this to the discoveries and inventions of 
science. The Hindus and Mublims sludy the same blanches of knowledge and 
learn the same methods of puisning the truth Powerful forces, tlie pressuie of 
world-wide tendencies, of inteinational affiurs, of new menaces are shaking peoples’ 
minds up Congress admittedly is the largest and the best organised political 
oiganisation in the countiy. Its unique and well-established and acknowledged 
position demands that it should be alert and watchful of the rights and privileges 
of all men and women of all denominations and schools of thought and should 
leave no stone iinUuned to secure the confidence of all. Very giave charges 
have been levelled against some of the Congress ilinistries. The 0, P, Ministry 
IS the most blessed of all and the Gongiess High Command should enquiie into all 
the charges and if established, suitable action should be taken against the Ministries 
concerned. This would allay all the feais or else Congress would lose more 
giound, and the hope of an united India would for ever be wrecked ” 

Concluding, Mr. Sbareef said that ’'the scheme to divide India into artificial 
states, Hindu and Mnslim, would neither serve the community for which it has 
avowedly been conceived nor would it serve the countiy. The essential need is an 
united action among the political organisations and leaders at this supreme crisis in 
the affairs of the country. Many of us who have preceded us in this national 
Btiuggle have been gathered to God, while some of us who are still in the held 
belong to fast vanishing generation My last appeal is, therefore addressed to 
younger men whom I see before me and who are taking interest in the country’s 
struggle for freedom and emancipation to carry on the fight till our full indepen- 
dence IB asBuied Difficult as your task is, do not despair, for despair h the key- 
note of failure, The pendulum may be swinging forward and backward, but the 
invisible hand is perpetually marking its piogress on the dial of destiny of our 
motherland. There is no royal road to freedom Reverses there must be, but reve- 
rses should all the more stiffen your back and stimulate you into further action I 
appeal to you, theiefore, to carry on the national fight for the evolutionary progress 
of our mother country and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is 
reached.’’ 

Resolutions — 2iid Day— Kumbakonam — 9th June 1941 
Pakistan Scheme Condemned 

A number of resolutions was passed by the Conference at the resumed sitting 
on the next day, the 9th Jnne, Mr. M, K Shareef presiding. 

The mam resolution, which was unanimously earned, stated “It is the consi- 
dered view of Mussalmans from all parts of South India assembled at the Conference 
that the two-nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim community in India 
for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also be definitely detrimental 
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to its isrowth, expansion and solidarity and would further result in disintegration 
of the whole country which has all along been geographically and politically an 
integral unit and has been tieated as such, and that it would eventually lead to 
internal stiife, thereby exposing the country to foreign exploitation.” 

The Oonfeience, by a second resolution, strongly condemned all attempts, by 
whomsoever made, to vivisect India on any grounds such as ethical, religious etc 

The thud lesolution disputed the claim of the Muslim League to repiesent the 
Muslim community as a whole. It stated * “This Oonfeience is emphatically of 
opinion that the claims of the All-India Muslim League to repiesent the entire 
Muslim community of India aie not justified as a major sectiou of the Muslim 
community has never subsciibed to the policy of the All India Muslim League.” 

The Oonfeience also declaied by another resolution that “it is stiongly opposed 
to all constitutional schemes for the futuie governance of India that aie not based 
on the fact that India is an indivisible nation.” 

Moved from the chan a resolution was passed appealing to the Oongiess High 
Command to set up a conit of inquiry to enquiie into all chaiges that have been 
made against Congiess Ministers in diffeient piovmces and if the same or any of 
them aie found established to take suitable action against the Mmisteis or the 
Ministiy found guilty in order to rehabihate the confidence of the different com- 
munities, interests and schools of thought in the representative chaiaetei of the 
Congiess. 

Another resolution moved from the chair expressed the emphatic opinion that 
the Vidya Mandir Scheme of piimaiy education adopted by the Congress Ministry 
in the Central Piovmces, having piovoked a contioveisy, should be lepealed. It 
also appealed to the Congress that with a view to lealising inter-communal unity, 
It sboutd guarantee continn&nee of Urdu and Hindi and other provincial languages. 
It fnrthei expressed the view that to settle questions of national song and national 
flag, the Oongiess High Command should invite representatives of diffeient com- 
munities and schools of thought to evolve an agieed formula in this behalf. 

The Conference uiged the need for a separate organisation and resolved that 
"m order to restoie unity amongst Muslims m the eountiy, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all Muslim organisations claiming to serve the inteiests of Mussalmans 
do establish an, All-India Muslim Executive Board with plenary powers to control 
and guide the policy and woiking of different organisations and to negotiate with 
other organisations like the Congress regarding all matters concerning them,” This 
resolution was also moved from the chair. 

Moved from the chaii a lesolution was passed by the Conference condemning 
the inter -communal troubles and luptures wbicb have oocuiied in different places 
in the conntiy and sympathising with the innocent siifferois and then dependents. 
It appealed to the Indian States to treat inter-communal questions as one of pri- 
mary consideration and to take all necessary measures to restoie inter-communal 
unity and homogeneity with their States, by meting out just and equitable treatment 
to all communities. 


The Anti-Communal Conference 

Presidential Address— Lahore— 9tli. March 1941 

A plea that theie could never be real Hmdu-Muslim unity unless they tried 
to understand each other’s religion and culture was made by Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, addressing the Anti-Communal Oonference held on the 9th. March 1941 in 
the Baiadlaugh Hall, Lahore which was packed to its utmost capacity. 

Ehan Abdul Gbaffar Khan said that for a long time he had been hearing the 
slogan of “Hindn-Mnalim Ki jai” but he regretted to observe that the communal 
diffeiences, far from being resolved, had been accentuated The gulf which existed 
in 1919, instead of being budged, had been widened No unity could be achieved 
until the thorn and obstacles in the path of unity had been removed. He regretted 
that Hindus and Muslims were not trying to understand each other’s religion and 
culture. Unless they did so the problem would remain unsolved. The mere 
passing of lengthy resolutions and making of speeches would not lead them to 
their goal of communal unity. 
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Befernng to the Bed Shirt Movement, Bhan Abdul Gaffar Khan pointed out 
that it was a social movement oiganised for the purpose of serving humanity 
iiiespective of caste or cieed. He traced the history of the movement and said 
that when the Government attempted to ciush them they appioached the Muslim 
League for assistance but the lattei declined to help them. Ultimately they had 
to seek the aid of the Congress which had been given on the condition that the 
Bed Shirts should ]oia the Gongiess He said that he was piepaiing a movement 
in the Fiontiei which would fiee the country from the chains of slavery. 

The Piesident attiibuted the raids and kidnappings in the Frontiei to political 
reasons and recalled how Government had lefused to peimit him to visit the 
tribal teriitoiy to help in the solution of the problem. In conclusion, Khan Abdul 
Gaffai Khan pointed out that it was essential to extend Cougiesa activities to 
the villages, for theiein lay their salvation. 

Diwan Cha7nanlal, M. L. A, Chau man of the Eeception Committee, in welcom- 
ing Khan Abdul Gaffai Khan, said that the Oonfeienca had been piiraanly called 
to confirm, establish and evoke the sense of national unity among the different 
classes that inhabited this Piovince. He dwelt at gieat length on the communal 
problem, and pointed out that the foimation of separate electoiates had undoubtedly 
been a psychological as well as a political factor in cieating sepaiatist piopaganda 
m favour of dividing the two communities The remarkable electoral successes 
achieved by the Congiess throughont India, he added, had thrown the communa- 
lists into a state of fienzy and despair, with the result that the battle ground had 
been shifted to suit the changing scene. 

Refeiiing to the Pakistan "Scheme, Diwan Oharaanlal desciibed it as absurd 
and obaeived it was untiue to say that the Hindus and Muslims weie sepaiate 
nations. "Most of the Muslim population”, he said, “is conveit from Hinduism, 
Even the names of many of them aie common. Mr Jinuah*s own community, 
the Khojas, are such couveits and possess common names with the Hindus 

Continuing, Diwan Chamanlal said, '^Are we in the Punjab to be told that 
we, Hindus and Muslims, differ in culture and dress and speech ? You may 
write down for Census and communal purposes that your language is Uidu or 
Hindi but each one of you speaks Punjabi— youi and my motbei-tongue Our 
motheis and grandmotheis knew no othei language. They woie and continue 
to wear the same diess, live in similar style, eat piactically the same food Are 
we to be divided fiom one another in cider to pieserve the dignity, prestige and 
position of communal leadeis ? The masses do not appieciate oi uiideistand such 
cues which pass over their heads Their concein is with the economic struggle which 
is common to the masses of all communities There is no coramunalism in btaivation.” 

In conclusion the speakei obseived, “A new woild must dawn for us all 
out of the blood bath of human suffering— a new world of common endeavour, 
of biotheihood, of peace and of prosperity in which the snppoiters of communalism 
will vanish like the morning mist”. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a resolution condemning the Pakisthan scheme which 
in its view, was “highly unpatiiotic, anti-national and against the best inteiests 
of the countiy ” 

The Gonfeience expressed the opinion that such schemes were senons obstacles 
in the path of freedom and called upon every tiue-minded Indian to spare no 
pains to explain the harmful efiects of such schemes. The Confeience condemned 
the activities of all the communal oiganisations and censured all such speeches, 
writings and acta which created luter-communal hatred and enmity and appealed 
to all rightminded citizens of India in general and of the Punjab in particular 
to resist with all their might all such activities which were communal, anti- 
national, unpatriotic and against the real interests of the country 

By another lesolution the Conference expressed the opinion that, while the 
minoiities should be assuied of full protection of their religion and culture, there 
should be no communal representation in the legislature and the Services. There 
should be no reservation of seats on a communal basis nor should there be 
separate electorates The Conference recorded its protest against the attitude of the 
Secretary of State for India in placing the communal issue in the forefront. 

Finally the Conference appreciated the patnotic acts and deeds of Pathans 
of the N W. F. P. who had, by their sufferings and sacrifices, enhanced the 
prestige of the country. 



The Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day—Bombay—Uth. March 1941 
Fbesidehttial Addbebs 

An earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative in getting 
together leadeis ot the Oongiess and the Muslim League m an effort to resolve the 
pieseiit deadlock and if that attempt failed, mobilise the large mass of unattached 
opinion in the countiy, was made at Bombay on the 14th. March 1941 by the 
RU Hon, Sii T^j Bahadur 8ap?u, opening the conference of Non-Party Leaders 

tiltiessmg the importance of the Oonfeience at this lunctiiie, Su Tej Bahadur 
said that it was undei a compelling sense of duty that he bad agieed to attend it. 

Those who weie present at the Oonteience weie entitled to have then own 
views m legaid to the political situation. It was no use anybody challenging their 
capacity or then solution. It was enough for them that as men inteiested in the 
polities and future of the country and as men who had been watching the trend of 
events duiing the twelve mouths or moie, they were making an earnest effort to 
bung about a solution of the piesent deadlock at this ciitical ]unctuie 

This Oonfeience, Hiv Tei said, was a confeience of men who were approaching 
the Indian question as it baa tended to become not from the point of view of any 
particular party but from the point of view of the whole country There were some 
at the Oonfeience who weie identified with strong paity oiganisation , there 
weie others who were not identified with any paity oiganisation, But he had reasons 
to believe that even men who weie identified with strong party oiganisations, rea- 
lising the bupieme importance of the occasion, had put in the background their par- 
ty views and had bioiight themselves into line with the geneial feeling that eveiy- 
thmg should be done iii the interests of the country which may tend to ease the 
situation (cheeis), 

Pioceeding to esammo the position in the country, Sir Tei Bahadur remarked 
that out of the eleven, piovinces, seven were at present being adramisteied by Gover- 
nois with the help of ofhcial adviseis He did not wish to shut his eyes to the 
realities of the situation The situation in the piovinces aioao in November, 1939, 
because the Oongiess Ministiies iii seven piovinces decided to tender their lesignations, 
It was not, Sii T. B Sapiu said, his intention to attack any political party any 
moie than to defend any political ])aity, but he could not help feeling that it was 
a veiy shoitsii^htcd decision for the Oongiess to call out the Ministers. If the 
Ministeis had been in then place to day, much of the trouble that had arisen in the 
piovinces would not have ansen 

Similarly, Stt Tej Bahadur continued, the situation had been aggravated du- 
ring recent months by the stalling of the satyagiaha movement. He did not want 
to hide the fact flora any one that he was a confiimed unbeliever in that move- 
ment. Ha had not concealed it even fiom the gieat oiiginator of the movement, 
Mahatma Gandhi But whatevei might be the convictions of Mahatma Gandhi on 
this point, he was fully prepaied to giant that they were as deep as they were 
sinceie It was nnfoitunate that at a juncture like the present, the movement 
should have stalled and should have given use to a great misapprehension as 
regards the Indian attitude towaids the war 

Eefeiung nest to the war, Sir Tej Bahadur said that there was no one pre- 
sent there who did not realise the gravity of the international situation. They were 
beginning to realise that the war was coming neaier and neaiei to the shores of 
India He said that he had always maintained that the fruition of their aims 
and aspirations depended upon the success of England Although he knew that m 
the bitterness of then hearts, some people compared Fascism and Nazism with Bii- 
tiflh impeiiahsm, yet upon reflection they would find that there was a world of di- 
ffeience between the two But he did not want to enter into a theoretical discussion. 
From a practical point of view and fiom the point of view of the country, it was 
very necessaiy that Britain should come out succesfully from this gigantic war 
effort (cheers). 

Bii Tej Bahadui pointed out that the country had been helping in the war 
effort if they weie to believe all those broadcasts and statements issued by the Go- 
vernment of India, and that was about all the Government of India told them. 
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Money was forthcoming in abundance from the different parts of the country and 
there had been no trouble about reciuitmeiit* Still many believed that tliere ^\as a 
great deal more which might be done with the willing co-operatioa of educated In- 
dians. It was with a view to helping m the snccesafnl piosecution of the war that 
they had assembled, to take stock of the situation and to make suggestions as to 
how that end might be achieved. 

‘'Frankly speaking”, he said, “I maintain and maintain veiy stiongly that 
there has never been a Government of India moie i‘?olated fiom public opinion and 
from the mam cniient of thought in the countiy than the p'esent (-iloveimnent of 
India. The membeis of the Government of India should apnear befoie the public, 
take the public into confidence and they must not assume that the Indian Leuis- 
latuies, respectable bodies as they aie, or one oi two imjoitant politii-al bofiics 
constitute the whole of India I should like to see membeis of the Go\eriiment 
of India appearing on the public platform and telling us what thcv all knew ” 

Sir Tej Bahadut, pioceeding, said that on August 8, the Viceioy had made 
an offer and that the Congress and the Muslim League had tuiued it down 
Whether the leasons foi the refusal weie ]ust oi unjust, wise oi unwise, 
was a matei of the past What he would like to know was what had been 
done since They had been told time after time that theie weie unfoituiiate diffei- 
ences existing between the two oignnised bodies, the Conguss and the Muslim 
League. The natuial infeience to these two oiganised bodies and the qnaiicls rsist- 
mg between them was that unless those diffeiences were composed, they need not 
expect any advance That was an unfoitunate position. 

Appealing to the leadeis of the Congress and the Muslim League to compo'^e 
their differences, Sir T, B Sapru said — “No one will be moie pleased than mjself, 
and I can epeak on behalf of every one here if these organised bodies compose 
their diffeiences even at bis stage In your names and of behalf of those interested in 
true progress, I make an earnest appeal to leaders of these two oiaaiiisations to leview 
the situation, to see facts as they are, to indulge less in theoretical discussions 
and then grapple with the realities of the situation and to come to some settlement. 

“I believe we have already exposed ouiselvea to a gieat deal of iiditule in this 
country and outside for our inability to compose oui difteiciiLes even at this ciitical 
juncture. It is, theiefore, that I make an earnest appeal to these two bodies and 
their distinguished leadeis, to meet, to discuss things among tbemselres and detise 
some formula foi a settlement of the outstanding disputes, because it is impel ative 
that some day or other these disputes should be settled. If it seems necessary for 
either of these two bodies or to both of them to requisition the seivices of any one 
of us as common friends, I am sure none of us will stmt oiu seiMces ” 

But if those bodies were not prepaied to compose their differeutes then the 
Conference should be prepaied foi some alternative, Sir Q'ej suggested. If the two 
bodies did not compose their differences, then surely it did not lie in the mouth of 
the Biitish Government to say that because those two oiganisations could not com- 
pose their differences the rest of the country should be penalised and must wait un- 
til it pleased the leaders of those parties to be sensible and to be i.i mood to com- 
pose then differences That to his mind was an intoteiable situation. It was not 
enough for the Biitish Government repeatedly to leier to the existence of unfoitu- 
nate differences. It was also necessary for the Goveinment to say that tLcj had 
done their best and that they were ready to do their best to biiiig about a reconci- 
liation between the two bodies. In that lespect the Butish Government have done 
practically nothing. It was not enough lor the Viceroy to call men to see them 
individually or in groups. 

Text oi the Resolntioii 

Sit N N, Stjcar then moved the following resolution 

“While India should not take advantage of Bi item’s difficulties in her heroic 
struggle, the Conference is equally desirous that India’s domestic pioblems should 
not be pressed to her disadvantage As a fiist step towaids the lemovrd of the 
present deadlock and until a peimanent constitution is brought into foice, the 
Conference desires to emphasize the immediate need for the reeonsti action of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council 

“The conference considers that the present Council, which consists of three 
European members for the Indian Civil Seiviee, and three Indians of whom two 
are non-officials and one is a member of the Indian Civil Service, in addition to 
His Excellency the Viceioy and His Excellency the Commaudei-in Chief, is ueuher 
adequate nor sufficiently representative to oiganize and diieet India's wai efforts 
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at this moment of grave periL This Oonfeience is anxious that India’s defences 
sWild be put on a firm basis and that resouices of this gieat countiy in men 
and material should be used to the fullest advantage not only for defending het own 
frontieis but foi helping tlie British people to the fullest extent possible consistently 
-with the best interests of India. 

“Eoi the leasons mentioned above, this Conference is of the opinion that the 
'whole Executive Council should consist of non-ofiieial Indians diawn fiom impoi- 
tant elements m the public life of the countiy. This would natiually involve the 
transfer of all poitfolios, including the vital ones of Finance and Defence, to Indians 

*The Confeieuce would be content duiing the peitod of the wai that the 
leeonstiucted oentie leniains lesponsible to the Ciown * and so far as Defence is 
concerned, the position of the Coramandei-in-Chief as the Executive head of the 
defence forces or the countiy should not be in any way piejudiced. At the same 
time the Oonfeience is stiongly of the view that tlie lecousti acted Government 
should not meicly be a collection of depaitmental beads, but should deal with all 
impoitant matteis of policy on a basis of ]oint and collective responsibility. In 
regaid to all intei impeiial and mfeinational mattcis, the leconsliucled Goveinment 
should be tieated on the same footing as the Dominion Goveiiiments. 

“The Oonfeience is fuither of the opinion that with a view to cieate a favour- 
able atmosphere for the woi king of the reconstmcted Central Government, it is 
necessaiy to lemove the doubts and misgivings of the people of this countiy as 
regaids the genuineness of the intentions of His Majesty's Government by making 
a declaiation simultaneously with the leconstiuction of the Government that with- 
in a specified time limit aftei the conelnsion of the wai India will ei)]oy the same 
measuie of fieedom as will be enjoyed by Biilain and the Dominions 

“The Confeience authoiises its Piesident, theRt Hon, Sii Tej Bahadur Sapiu, 
to communicate the teims of the lesolutioii to His Excellency the Viceioy and the 
Becietaiy of State foi India and to take such olhei steps as may be necessary to 
achieve its objects.” 

Moving the lesolution Sir N"* N Sucai refeiied to the difieient criticisms that 
had been levelled at the Confeience meeting in Bombay, some calling them pessi- 
mists. Theie were also among them some who weie pointing out that the deadlock 
was not of then making and, theiefoie, there was no leasoii why they should take 
the trouble to tiy toi a solution. 

Sii Niipendta Naih said that repeated statemenis had been made dining the 
war and was lepeated for the last time on Febiuaiy M by Mr, Ameiy that some 
constitutional advance •would be gianted to India but up-to-date nothing had been 
done, 'ihe policy of daft had continued and the desiie to do something was reite- 
rated without doing anything whatsoever, and this had cieatcd the piesent deadlock 
between India and Great Britain 

Sir Nttpendra Nath pointed out the gieat change in policy that had occu- 
rred in the attitude of Bis Majesty’s Goveinment to the question of Indian consti- 
tutional advance. He lecalled that in the past, Biitisb Goveinment spokesmen had 
declaied that constitutional progress would not be held up even if no agieement 
could be found on the communal question and a scheme would be apidied by the 
Biitish Goveinment. But now, aftei the wai had bioken out, he legietted that the 
Biitish Goveinment were now insisting on a settlement of the communal difieiences 
and the difieiences between the vaiious paities befoie any constitutional advance 
was made. While he legretted and was ashamed of then inability to settle their 
own diffeiences, he pleaded that this inability should not be held up as a bar to 
the grant of fuithei constitutional advance 

Sir N. N, Strear was soriy to note that the Biitish people 'who were showing 
great couiage, tenacity and TesouisefuliiesB on the field of the battle weie afraid to 
evince the same couiage and singlemindednesB to the Indian constitutional question. 
He compared the piesent unhelpful attitude of the Biitish Government to one who 
offered three million pounds to one pound of **hot ice ” 

Stiongly refuting the condition that inteinal diffeiences should be composed 
before any constitutional progiess was made, Sir N. N Siicax asked, “la there any 
impoitant provision in the Goveinment of India Act, 1935, which is the 
lesult of agieement between parties ? What about the joint and sepaiate electorate 
issues, and federation and so on ? In spite of vital diffeiences. was not the Govern- 
ment of India Act enacted ? If His Majesty’s Government had insisted on substant- 
ial agreement between the parties on the mateiial questions involved, there would 
have been no Oovemment of India Act at all.” 
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Sir Nripendra Kath did not want to belittle either the Congress or the League. 
But It was cuiious how at diffeient times different views were taken by His Majety’s 
Government of the magnitude of those two oiganisations. They had been repeating 
that India was with them in the war But the Congress, eveiyone knew, was not 
in the wai effort The Congiess, therefoie, would become at least a not too seiions 
factor, in the countiy When it came to constitutional advance, the Congress was 
stated to wield considerable powei What about the Muslim League ? The League 
was saying that it was not hampering the war effoit but at th^e same time, the 
League as such was unable to offei any help to Gieat Biitain The difference be- 
tween the Congress and the League with legaid to wai was the same between 
Tweedledum and Tweediedee. **'ihe Congiess or the League is looked upon as a 
giant or a dwarf as it suits them ” 

When the demand for Pakistan was made, Mi. Ameiy sat on the fence. With- 
out stating whethei he wanted it or did not want it, Mr Amei} gave the slogan 
“India Fust”. But as soon as this slogan was heard, a “thiiH of hoiror” went 
through the fiame of some politicians here and they cried that India consisted 
of two nations and it was a geogiaphical blundei that it was made one. Mr. Amery 
hastly dropped his slogan and said instead, “We have got to consider the ninety 
million Muslims”. Immediately, the Muslim League had become synonymous with 
the ninety million Muslims. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Jagdish Prasad said, “It is one of the main 
purposes of this confeience to bring home to the British Goveinment that a Govern- 
ment of India piedominantly official and with a minority of Indians is illsuited to 
evoke that wilting effort, that sustained enthusiasm even when things are going 
none too well, that aie essential if India is to play a decisive part in achieving 
victory. A rapid militaiy expansion of her forces has been letaided by the regret- 
table state of out industiial development Many gaps remain in hei industrial equip- 
ment which must be filled even while the war lasts. The greatest care will have 
to be exercised to see that the economic structure of the country does not receive a 
shock on the teimination of the wai and iheiefoie the immediate needs of the war 
should be cooidinated with the long-term view of the industnal development of India. 
It IB also of the utmost importance that a more active policy of industiialisation 
should form an essential part of a progiamme of post-war leconstiuction which 
should be taken in hand now ” 

Turning to the “fundamental question” whether the Government of India 
as at piesent constituted can deal adequately and efficiently with a war of such 
tremendous pxopoitions. Sir Jagadish Prasad said, “If the whole countiy is to be 
organised for wai, if Indians aie to be made to feel that this war is as much 
their concern as that of other parts of the Commonwealth, If they are to be 
exhorted to make the utmost sacrifices to save not only India but the Common- 
wealth from the honors of !D7azi domination, the Goveinment of India must, 
speaking broadly, become a government of Indians.” 

Sir Jagadish Piasad warned Indians against giving the impression to the 
British people that any section of the people of India “stood aloof at a time of 
mortal peril”. He added it was not the desire of the Indian people to stand un- 
concerned when the future of their own country was m the balance. Ihey vished 
to exert themselves to the utmost to win the war. All that they asked was that 
they should be able to do this with the feeling that in the duection of the policy 
they bad been placed in a position of genuine power. 

Sir Jagdish Piasad next dealt with the demands contained in the resolution 
for the immediate expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and asked if the 
Biitish Goveinment weie prepaied in August last to have au Executive Council of 
twelve members of whom ten were to be Indians, whetbei it would be a grave 
dangei if the entire Council consisted of only Indians. Even if there was a nsk, 
he maintained it was woilh taking because the psychological effect of such a step 
would be immense Sir Jagdish Prasad wanted to know if the Goveinment had realised 
sufficiently that one of the root causes of the present discontent in the country was 
a feeling of fiustration and of helplessness that Indians of the greatest eminence 
and expeiieuce aie unable to influence the Government’s decisions affecting the 
futuie of the countiy for generations to come. If the Government were not careful, 
said Sii Jagdish Piasad, they would tbiow their staunchest supporters into utter 
despair. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan said that this Conference had met to raise the 
status of India in the eyes of the world. India was not now an equal partner 


i 
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with the other DominionB. True, there weie Indian troops abroad acquitting them- 
selves wondeifully well. But it was also tiue that there was lesentment in the 
country that India had not been allowed a voice in the matter of sending these 
troops oveiseas. 

*T, with the Mahaiaja of Pailakimedi, am here with one object”, continued the 
Mahaiaja of Buidwan “We aie heie to say that we aie one with you in the desire 
to raise the self-respect of this coantiy. We want England to wm We also want 
to bo able to participate in the victoiy and hence this lesolution.” 

Coiitmuing, the Mahaiaja of Bnrdwan desiied the Oonfeience to stiess two 
points Whatever the numbei in the Executive Council, the Oonfeience should ask 
101 complete Indianisation of the Executive Council. Anothei aspect he wanted to 
make clear was that eveiy Indian was detei mined not to participate in any post-war 
Oonlerence, except on a footing of equality “We aio not going theie, as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapiu went oi as I went in 1926 to the Impeiial Gonfeieuce. At the end 
of the war, we should be equal paitneis m the Commonwealth.” 

Commenting on the lesolution before the Iloiise, Str Chimanlal Sitalvad 
declared that be was in peifect accoid with the demands for the nationalisation of 
the Qoveinment of India and the Defence foices of the countiy. But die proposals 
to that end put foiwaid m the resolution, he said, failed (o take note of realities. 
It was suggested that the Goveinoi-Geneial's Executive Council should be imme- 
diately reconstiucted by appointing all Indians on the Executive Council “As the 
Oongress and the Muslim League,” Su Ohimaulal added, “the majoi political paities, 
refuse co-opeiation in this mattei, the peisons who can be appointed as Executive 
Gouncillois will be outside these bodies. I may not deny that theie aic eminent 
people outside these bodies, who do not yield m patriotism to any one and would 
make efficient Executive Councillois at the Centre. It must, however, 
be stated that these gentlemen will have no effective backing in the Legis- 
lature as well as in the countiy. It will, theiefore, follow that the elected mem- 
beiB in the Gential Legislatiue belonging to the Oougiess and Muslim League will 
be able to throw out any measmes that such Executive Oouncillois may bung befoie 
the Legislatuie It will hence become uecessaiy to enact these measuies by ceitifi- 
cation of the Goveinoi-Geneial, against which pioceduie the countiy has protested 
so often Moieover, those who agiee to put tnemselves in such an unenviable 
position will be bianded as unpatiiotic. One fails to undei stand how such a 
reconstiuction of the Executive Council of the Goveinoi-Geneial will, as stated m 
the resolution, enable the Government to get the utmost help from the people in 
men, money and mateiial Similaily the proposal to put the Defence Poitfolio in 
charge of an Indian is veiy ideal But theie again, owing to the present attitude 
of the leading political paities, the position of the Indian Defence Member from 
outside such bodies and having no public suppoit, will be untenable. 

“Ihis Confeience has been avowedly called mainly foi the lemoval of the 
present deadlock The object can be achieved in one of two ways The piomoteis 
of the piesent Confeience should undeitake, if they feel themselves equal to the 
task, to negotiate between the Congiess, the Muslim League, the Biitish Government 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, who have biought about the deadlock. In the altei- 
native, they can inauguiate a poweiful Centie Paity and obtain foi it the support 
of the people, so that they can get a sufficient numbei of then membeis elected to 
the Legislatuie and thus be able to cany on the Goveinment of the countiy. 
Eithei of these two coiuses should be adopted and a meie expansion and complete 
Indianisation of the Executive Council of the Goveinoi-Geneial, by putting theiem 
people without substantial following in the Legislatuie, will be of no avail.'’ 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir wanted to know if the lesolution they weie adopting 
applied only to those outside the Oongiess and the Muslim League. “How aie we 
going to guaiantee moie wai effoit than is available to-day ?” He argued than unless 
there was a Coalition Goveinment of the Oongiess and the Muslim League, there 
would be no mass suppoit foi the war effoit He advised the Confeience to address 
themselves to the Oongiess and the Muslim League rathei than to the Government. 

Kunwai Sir Maharaj Singh deploied the fact that lepresentatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League uere not piesent at the Confeience. Replying 
to the ciiticism that the newly constiucted Central Government would not be of a 
representative chaiactei, since the Muslim League and the Congiess would be out of 
it, Sir Maharaj Singh wanted to know whom the present Home and Finance 
Membeis of the Government of India lepiesented. He appealed to the Conference 
and to the public not to lose sight of the objective the Conference had m view. 
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Di Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, while supporting the reBolutioii) ciiticiBed the 
provision leaving the responsibility for the administration of India duimg the 
wai with the Oiown He could not agiee with the view that there was any mffer- 
ence between Fascism and Nazism oi British Impel lalism He agreed that so 
fiir as the piesent war was concerned, all Indians lealised the need £oi Britain to 
win It, because a Geiman victory would not be conducive to the cause of India. 
In hiB opinion, even if the Con^iiess and the Muslim League did not join the new 
Executive Council, it would be wiong to assume that tiiey would oppose the 
newly constituted Government 

Sardai 8u Jogendia Singh, aftei ciiticising the ‘‘Jiimsv gestures of the 
British Goveinmeiit to India”, expressed the hope that better counsels would 
pievail among Biitish statesmen and as a result of diu India and Biitam would be 
brought closei togethei. 

Saidar Sant Stngk ciiticised the pohoy of drift followed by the Biitish 
Government in legaid to the Indian constitutional issue and said that the resolution 
and the proposals contamed theiein weie of a constiuctue natuie He wished that 
theie was some sanction behind the lesolution, so that Government could be 
forced to act. 

Doctoi Patanjpye declared that the resolution did not niateiially vary from 
those passed by the Libeial Paity. If the scheme piopouiided m the resolution 
was accepted by the Biitish Goveinment, it was quite possible that the Congiess 
might, as they did not in regaid to Provincial Autonomy, agiee to co-opeiate. 
And if the Congiess and the Muslim League came together foi the duiation of 
the war, diffeiences between the two paities would end 

Di Paianjype concluding hoped that at this ciitical tune both Mi. Gandhi 
and Mr Jmnah would not insist upon then ‘ pound of fiesh ” 

Mr F. N Ckandnvat kai held that this ipsolution was not in any way 
diifeient fiom the lesolution passed by the Libeial Federation at its last meeting 
in Calcutta While he did not expect any big things to happen as a result of this 
Confeience, he felt satisfied that they had done "their duty and the Government 
would not be in a position later on to say that no one outside the ranks of the 
Congiess and the Muslim League was piepaied to take the lesponsibility for 
Goveinment 

Pandtt Kunziv. did not believe tliat the pioposal to bung the Conijress and 
the League togethei would succeed at the present moment, bcLaiTse both the parties, 
by then repeated declaiations, had committed themselves to ce’tain policies. It 
would not be wise to ask them to eat then own wouls and revise then opinion imme' 
diately. Pandit Kunzru added “If the Confeience failed, we will then have to com- 
pletely withdraw from public life But this should not deter us Lorn makmg the 
effoit, because there aie occasions when we can seive our eounti7 better evm by 
our failure ” 

Mr Fn?:nl Ibiahxm Raktmtoola maintained that this Confeience was not on a 
par with other ones, because it was not merely a Conference foi the purpose of 
passing lesolutions, but the Confeience was out to make piactical proposals, which 
would meet with the appioval of Goveinment and other parties in the countiy. In 
his opinion, it was wiong to presume tliat both the Congress and the Muslim 
League would not look at the proposals 

Sir Sultan Chtnoy suggested that the Conference should address itsHf to 
brmg about a communal agieemeiit. 

Dr. B S Moonje maintained that the communal bogey was the making of the 
Bntish Goveinment and, theiefoie, it was up to the Biitish Goiernment to lay the 
ghost of the communal question He siippoited the resolution, becase it would cre- 
ate military-mindedness among the youth of the country. 

Ml. G. A Natesan, while deploimg the attiude ot the Biitish Government, ex- 
pressed the hope that the various parties m the country would take advantage of 
the opportunity provided by the Confeience to unite and press for the demands 
contained m the lesolution 

Mr T, T Kttshnamackan held that the lesolution m certain respects approxi- 
mated to the Congress Resolution at Poona He dul not belieie that there would 
be any opposition fiom the Congress if the Bntish Government agieed to implement 
the suggestions contained in the resolution 

Mr F V Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, said that the Hmdu 
Mahasabha stood for complete Independence, but it was prepared to 30m hands with 
any paity, provided it worked foi India’s Independence, It mieht be that they 
might have to part company before they reached the goal, but it was a good tTitng 
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to stand togethei in their onward march as long as possible. Personally, he did 
not believe that the Biitish Government would accept their demands, as they wore 
deteimmed to keep all powei in then own hands 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, winding up the debate and commending the resolution 
to the conference, paid a tiibute to Sii Jagdish Piasad, without whose untiiing zeal 
It would have been impossible to hold the Confeience. 

resolution, Su Tej Bahadur said, demanded a declaiation fiom the British 
Government piomismg that India’s situation after the war would be the same as 
that of other units of the Commonwealth As a constitutional lawyer, he did not 
pm his faith on the Statute of Westrainstci It was possible that the Statute might 
not survive the piosent wai It was also possible that the lelations between Great 
Britam and hei other constituents of the Oommonwealtli might uiidcigo consideiable 
leadjustments. Hence, he wanted an assuiance that whatever might be the status 
of these units, peifeet equality for India with England as well as other constituents, 
m power and function, would be secuied 

Regarding the question of time, Su Tej Bahadui agi'eed that it was difficult 
to lay down a time-table m the mattei of constitutional lefoims. But that had 
been waitmg since 1917, when the famous Monta^i Declaiation was made He 
asseited that the pledges given by the British Goveinmeut should be carried out 
before the patience of the people was tued out He felt that it should not be diffi- 
cult for Biitain to cairy out those pledges within a leasonable distance of time 
aftei the tamination of the wai If the constitutional machinery was set up and 
the spade woik was done, even now, it should be possible foi the icforms to be 
completed: within a yeai or a year and a half of the teimination of the wai 

If the Biitish Government had made up then mind that India should attain 
that status at the end of the wai, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked why they should 
not begm to adjust the machineiy even now, The machmeiy was already there in 
the Provmces, but the leal seat of power was in the Centie, concentrated particularly 
in the hands of the Finance and Defence Membeis If the country was to fed t^t 
its destiny was to leach the goal of fiee paitneiship, then the Government of India 
should he lefoimed and reconstructed. There might be some who might oppose 
&e resolution, he added, because the Executive Council would lemam lesponsible to 
the Crown during the peiiod of the war, whereas the Congiesa Resolution was sup- 
posed to have said that it should be lesponsible to the Legislature But the Con- 
lerence was taking a moie moderate view, because these pioposals could be put into 
effect without any modification or amendment of the Goveinmeut of India Act He 
added that having regard to the present situation, it was, perhaps, better constituti- 
onally to owe responsibility to the Crown than to the Legislature, which was of a 
mixed chaiactei, consisting of elected, non-elec ted and nominated elements. 

Su Te] Bahadur Sapru declaicd that the solution of the Indian pioblem re- 
quited big imagmation and big statesmanship which, he asseited, were conspicuous 
% then absence both m England and in India, It almost looked as though Bntish 
statesmanship was totally banki'apt If Mr. Ameiy wanted to know exactly what 
the situation was and the feeling in India, let him not addiess speeches across the 
seas, but let him come here and see things for himself. Let him bring, if necessaiy, 
half a dozen members of Parliament, meet membeis of the vonous parties and 
judge for himsdf. If Lord Willmgdon could be sent on a mission to South 
America and other Biitish statesmen could be sent fiom Biitain to other pari» of 
the Empire, it seemed to him absmd that questions affecting 4(X) million people 
should be settled by Radio bioadcasts or speeches across ihe seas He pleaded that 
the Indian question should be tieated moie seriously than had been done hitherto. 

Su Tej Biihadui Sapra made it cleai that he foi one, taking things as they 
were at present, did not believe that India should sevei hei connection with Biitain 
Concluding, Sir Tej Bahadur said that a day would aiiive when the comba- 
tants m Europe would sit at a Peace Conference. He did not wish that India 
should be repiesented at tbe Conference, except on her own rights, by represen- 
tatives appomted by hei National Government He attached gieat impoitance to 
that 

The resolution was then put to vote and was earned unanimously. 

The Boy a of Parlakimedi proposed a vote of thanfe, and the Conference 
concluded 



Mr. Amery on the Indian Deadlock 

House of Gommoi>s--*22nd April 1941 


"Ml L. S. Amery, Secretary of State foi India, moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons on the 22nd April 1941 to extend for ano&er year the 
piociamations under which the Governois of Indian Provinces would assume the 
poweiB of Piovincial Legislatures 

Mr Amery said “The purpose of the resolution which I am submiting to the 
House”, he said, “is to extend foi another twelve months the piociamations issued 
under the Provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act Under the 
terms of that section, the Goveinoi of a Piovince, if he is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen wheiem pailiamentaiy government cannot be carried on in accca’(Wce 
with the Act, can, by pioclamation, assume all or any of the poweis vested m 
piovincial bodies and aiithoiities This situation aiose in October, 1939, in conseque- 
ence of the action of the Congiess Party’s so-called High Command in oidenng 
Congress Ministiies to resign Piociamations under Section 23 weie accordingly 
issued in seven Piovmces and then continuance m force for a fuither twelve months 
was duly approved by the House on April 18 last yea There has been no change 
m the situation since then and I regiet we have no alternative to a fuithei extension 
of these emeigency provisions These lesolutions, however, aie only concerned with 
seven out of the eleven Piovmces of Biitish India 

“In the four Piovinees of Bengal, Assam, Smd and Punjab, with a population 
of something like one hundred million people-one-third of the whole population of 
British India— provincial self-government has continued to work unmt^upledly 
undei composite governments, including Moslem and Hindu Ministers On all ques- 
tions which most neaily affect the ordinary life of the citizens— ail questions, m fact, 
which occupy most of the attention of this House in times of peace— these hunch* d 
milhon of Indians have now foiii years been enjoying the advantages of democratic 
self-government Mmisters and legislators have continued to gain expenenee and 
aie making then contiibution not only to the welfare of their constituents witlun 
the Wide spheie of their diiect authority but also to India’s general war effort. We 
ought not to undei-estimate the significance of this remarkable advance in s^- 
govemment over so laige a field. Nor can we affoid to ignore the importance of 
the voice which these Provmces, through their Governments, are hound to exercise 
in any dehberations affecting the future constitution of India. 

'^Fiom this point ot view, it is a matter of deep r^et that riie two hundred 
million inhabitants of the other seven Provinces were, by an ukase of the Oongreas 
High Command, forbidden to contmue to biuld up the practice and tradition of 
self-government Their Governments, too, had made a satisfactory beginning imd 
if they made mistakes— as even we have been known to do — ^the remwy lay with 
their electors. 

Eeaotion To Suspension Of Parlumentaby Govt. 

“So fai, indeed, as the provmcial electorates are concerned, it must be admitted 
that they have nowhere shown any signs of distress at the suspension of parlia- 
mentary government — this respect, no doubt, differmg greatly from what would 
be the attitude of oiu own eleetois if deprived of the service or this Pront 33eneh. 
The change to direct personal government by the Governois and permanent officials 
met with general acquiescence and, indeed, goodwill 

“Whatever political unrest there may be m India to-day has certainly not 
arisen m any way fiom the suspension of piovmcial self-govemraent Theie has 
been no discontinuity oi abrupt reversal m either administrative ot l^slatove 
policy In a few instances, indeed, notably m connection with I^ohibition, legiriation 
has had to be modified in consequence of legal decisions. But, generally 8|^kin|, 
the woik of beneficent social progress continues m fuU swmg and with broad public 
approval The House certainly need not fear that the continuance of direct govern- 
ment in these Provinces for another twelve months will of itself add to the oiffieui* 
ties of the political situation 

“What indeed, was really senous in the action of the Congress-controlled 
Ministiies was not so much the dueet and immediate result of their action in the 
Piovmces themselves as the complete disregard displayed by the most powearful 
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political oiganisation in India for the responsibilities of self-goveniment and the 
indirect effect of Ibis evidence of Congiess methods upon the geneial political 
situation, 


Implications op Responsible Goveenment 

“When we speak of lesponsible parliamentary government, we ai’e apt to 
emphasise one aspect of that responsibility— namely, the lesponsibihty of the govern- 
ment towaida the paity majoiity m the legislature But responsible parliamentaiy 
government, if it is to woik successfully, implies a thiee-fold lesponsibility Theie 
18 , flist and foiemost, the responsibility to the Ciown, m other woids, to the geneial 
welfare, the duty of maintaining the substantial continuity and efficiency of govern- 
ment— of seeing, m an old phiase, that ‘the King’s Goveinment is earned on ” 
There is, secondly, the responsibility to Parliament as an institution, founded, Mr. 
Speaker, upon your authoiity and upon the lights of tlie mmoiities, which, subject 
to the established piocediue of Pailiament, aie in yom kcepmg ” 

Ml Ameiy eontmued, “It is only in the thud place and subject to these 
dommatuig lesponsibilities that the Government is lespoiisible to its supporteis m 
Parliament foi the piomotion of paitioulai policies m which they aie mteiested, 
In the piesent case, the Mmisteis lesigned not as the lesnlt of any diffeienoe 
with the <TOveinoiB, not ovei any issue of Piovmcial policy, not at the instance of 
then own suppoiters They lesigned, piepared to bring about the complete 
break-down of adnimistiation and pailiamentaiy life in then own Piovmces at the 
oiders of an outside executive, which wished m this impeiious and inesponsible 
fashion to expiess its disappioval ot the absence of a statement by the Bntish 
Goveinment ot war aims fiamed to its likmg. 

“I can only say, whatever may have been the motives which inspiied the 
conduct both of the Gongiess High Command and the Pioviucial Ministiies, that 
there is no gieater danger to demociatic goveinment in India as elsowheie than 
paity totnlitaiianisra What has been even moie immediately serious is the effect 
of this demonstration of Congiess methods upon othei impoitant elements m 
India— non-Congress Piovmces, the Moslem community generally and the Punces. 
It has confiimed to a point of fixed deteimniation then alieady growing reluctance 
to take pait m, oi come nndei, any Cential Goveinment in India which is likely 
to be subject to the contiol of a majoiity in the Legislatuie, which, m its turn, 
would simply obey the woids of the Congiess Oentiol Executive. 

TflE Pakistan Demand 

“The Congiess repudiates the Federal provisions of the Act of 3935 largely be- 
cause they had weighted repiesentation to some extent in the Legislature m favour 
of the minority element, in what the Congiess legaided as an undemocratic sense. 
The Congiess is, I feai, blind to the nsk that no alternative constitution is now 
likely to emerge which could secure for it as great a measnie of influence and con- 
tiol ovei India as a whole as it would have exeicised undei the piesent Act The 
most significant symptom of the changed situation is the gi owing strength of the 
demand voiced by Mi Jinnah, leader of the Moslem League, foi complete seveiance 
from the lest ot India ot Noith-Western and Noith-Eastein zones, wheiem the Mos- 
lems constitute a majoiity and then establishment as completely independent states, 
contioUing then own toieign policy, defence, customs and finances. I am not con- 
cerned heie to discuss the immense piactical difficulties m the way of this so-called 
Pakistan pioiect, stated in this, its extieme form, nor need I go back to the dismal 
lecoid of India’s histoiy in the Sixteenth Centuiy oi to the disastious experience 
of the Balkan countiies befoie our eyes to-day in Older to point out the teinble 
dangeis mheient in any bieak-up of the essential unity of India (Cheers), at any 
late, m its i elation to the outside woild Aftei all, theie is no Biitish achievement 
in India, of which we have bettei leason to be pioud than the unity, internal peace 
and leign of law which we have given her (Ghecis) 

“It 18 enough for my puipose if I can impieas upon the House, on the one 
hand, the uncleilymg deteimination of Moslem India not to accept any constitution 
which does not give leasonable free play to the individual life of piedommantly Mos- 
lem units and, on the othei, the growing danger of pieachmg on both sides, Hindu 
and Moslem, of extieme and incompatible policies (“heai, hear”) It was a 
recognition of this dangei as well as tbe hope mat the giavity of the war situation 
might bimg the parties togethei m a spiiit of co-operation and responsibility 
that led His Majesty s Government to make a new statement of policy, which was 
made pubhc by Loid Linlithgow m August last. 
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The Essence of August Statement 

“What waB the essence of that statement ? It was that the frame-work of 
India’s future constitution should be devised by Indians themselves and not by 
this House That was a far-ieaching and, indeed, revolutionaiy annonnceinent, the 
full impoi lance of which has not, I thmb, even yet been fully appieciatcd, eithei m 
this countiy or m India It was, m fact, a recognition in advance of India’s status 
as a dominion That lecognitiou was coupled with two conditions One was that 
piovision would have to be made, for the due fulfilment of those obligations which 
Great Biitam’s long connection with India had imposed on hei 

“Some of these as foi instance, the obligations towaids tlxc existing membeis 
of the Services aie by then very natuie teiminable But otheis, like those arising 
from India’s piesent dependence upon this couuti*y tor defence, will natuiallj be sub- 
ject to modification with the giowth of India’s own capacity to defend heiself un- 
aided OtheiB, such as the tieaty obligations of the Crown towaids the Princes, 
are of a more endiumg chaiactei In any case, none of them stand in the way of 
shaping the stiuctuie of India’s futuie constitution, which is to be essentially an 
Indian constitution, fiamed in accoidance with Indian conceptions of Indian condi- 
tions and Indian needs 

“Even moie impoitant m this connection is the stipulation that the constitu- 
tion itself, and also the body which is to fiame it, must be the outcome of agiee- 
ment between the pimcipal elements m Indian national life That is an essential 
pre-requiBite to the success of tlie futuie constitution Foi, if Indians cannot 
agiee upon the kind of constitution they are piepaied to woik, how aie they likely 
to agree upon the actual woiking of it ? Our constitution heie woiks because theie 
IS behind it an unwiitten agieement, based upon centuiies of tiadition, as to the 
limits withm which a majoiity can exercise its position of advantage In all fede- 
ral constitutions previous fiee agieement upon the nature of the constitutioii and of 
the limits withm which majoiity lule can be exercised has been the condition upon 
which the vaiious elements of a fedeiation have been piepaied to come together. 

Reconstruction op the Existing act 

'‘Anxious as we aie to see the responsibility of the Indian Government resting 
upon Indian shoulders, we can only tiansfer that responsibility to somebody which 
ean assume it without immediately bieabng down or bieaking up &ub]ect to that 
requisite of agreement, which is inherent m the circumstauces of the Indian situa- 
tion and not aibitranly imposed by ourselves, the whole constitutional field is open 
for a modification or fundamental reconstruction of the existing Act. Indian states- 
men need not be bound by the system of Government at the Centre contemplated 
in that Act or by the relations between that Centre and the Froviiices and States. 
If they agree regaiding the re-distiibution of powers or the electoral system, that 
is a field open to them foi settlement. 

“If they come to the conclusion that our type of democracy with an Executive 
dependent upon a Parliamentary majoiity, stands m the way ot agieement and that 
India's needs would be better met by an Executive, deiiving ns authority more 
directly from the Federated units, like the American Executive, independent of the 
Legislature, that again is their icsponsibility. We who, m this House, wrestled 
for months with the intricacies of the existing Act—wbich I still look upon as a 
veiy remarkable piece of constructive legislation— should be the last to underrate 
the di&culty of the task which lies before Indian statesmanship. 

“It 18 a task calling for sheer hard thinking in the woiking out of practical 
ways and means of solving an immediately complicated problem It is a task which 
calls, above all, for that mediating and model atiiig spiiit without which gieat things 
connot be achieved in human afiaiis. '1 hat is a task to which we have invited Indian 
statesmanship While the decisive and final lesolation of so fundamental an issue cannot 
take place in the midst of the life and death struggle in which we are engaged, there 
IS nothing whatever to prevent Indian political leaders, Indian thinkers and Indian 
businessmen from engaging now in those preliminary discussions and studies which 
aie so essential to success and which no more in India than elsewhere can be 
hastily disposed of. We are only too anxious to promote suih study and discus- 
sion m every way possible. All the same, the mam responsibility both for the 
initiation and the completion of this high inquiry rests with Indians themselves. 
We can only pledge ouiselves to hasten to the utmost degree decision on all rele- 
vant issues that lies within our pait. It is upon Indian statesmen and not upon 
us ^at the time-table of future constitutional progress depends. 
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INDIA IN PAELIAMENT 
Interim Proposals. 

“So much for the major constitutional problem. There was a further question 
whether in the interval there was any practical step that the Government could 
take which, without piejudicing the major issue, could con tribute towaids its 
solution. There could, of course, be no question of changing ovei the whole basis 
of administrative and legislative power or placing India's war effoit in the hands 
of an entirely new Executive. Nor could that have been done without at once 
raising those very issues of the division of power between conflicting elements in 
India, which aie still uniesolved 'What we could do was to invite Indian leadeis 
representing the mam political paities to join the Yiceioy’s Executive Council! 
The invitation to them was nob only individually to take charge of impoitant 
Depaitments of State but also to paitake fully in the collective lesponsibility of 
the Council. Their inclusion would have biought Indian membeiship of the Coun- 
cil, olflcial and unofficial, up to a substantial majoiity of the whole. But it would 
not have so altered the essential cbaiacter of the Council as to depiive the 
Goveinor'General of his existing tiusted advisers, oi to commit the Indian leaders 
who joined it to any couise, which would have depiived them of a free hand in 
dealing with the majoi pioblems of the constitutional futuie. We believed, and 
still believe, that it would give leal power aud valuable experience to men who 
have hitherto been in political opposition. We still believe that the creation of 
such a coalition Executive would have aflbided an oppoitunity foi Indian leadeis 
in the atmOBpheie of a common effort foi India's secuiity to foigel foi a while 
their difference and begin to envisage then pioblems in the light of wider Indian 
patriotism* 

Tbb Satyaqraha Movement. 

“So far, our hopes have been disappointed. The Congiess rejected out of 
band both our major and inteiim proposals. Its attitude is, *AU or nothing’, 
and by 'all* it means the immediate independence of an India, governed by a 
constitution which would ensure Congiess contiol. It lefused even to discuss the 
matter and proceeded to launch a curious cnmpargn of Mr. Gandhi’s devising. 
In pursuance of that campaign, Congress leaders, including ex-I'iemiers and 
ex-Ministeis as well as selected members of the rank and file, have made speeches 
intended and calculated to inteilere with the war effort. They have deliberately 
challenged fine or impiisonment with the same unquestioning obedience to the 
party whip as when they resigned office in the Biovinoes and, in many cases, 1 
believe, with the same misgiving and reluctance Tbe situation thus created is 
naturally embarrassing as it was meant to be. But cleaily tbe Goveiument cannot 
punish ordinary offenders and overlook the same offences when committed by men 
whose position and whose course of action deliberately enhance then significance 
and then political effect. 

“This campaign of civil disobedience by instalments has now been in piogiess 
for nearly six months. The first phase in which illegal action was confined to 
leading members of the Congress ended rn January Tbe second phase, which 
included representatives of piovincial and local committees, ended eaily this month 
and we are now in the tank and file phase. Magistrates, while vindicating the 
law, have treated the problem with commonsense, ignoring non -entities and in 
many cases, imposing a fine without the option of imprisonment. This latter 
procedure has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement was the 
prospective electioneering value of a prison sentence that Mr. Gandhi has had to 
announce that payment of fine will count as an equally meiitorious sacrifice m 
Congress hagiology (Laiightei). 

“On the whole, the movement has proceeded languidly and without evoking 
much populai interest, except in the United Provinces, wbuh have in lecent 
months contiibuted moie than half the offences. By the middle of Maich, some 
7,000 offendeiB had been convicted and some 5000 aie still in prison. The whole 
business is as regrettable as it is iirational but the Government had and have 
no alteinative to enforcing the law Apart from the Congress, the Government's 
major policy for the constitutional fntuie may be said to have relieved the anxieties 
of the various elements which compose India’s natioual stiuctuie. 

Extension of the Executive Council. 

"As regards the more immediate policy of an extension of the Viceroy’s Council, 
acceptance in principle unfortunately did not lead to actual agreement in detail. 
Th» Monlem lieagRe, in paiticnlaii asked fox a measnie of repiesentation as against 
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Hindu elements and made stipulations as to the future which the Viceioy could 
not see his way to accepting It was, of couise, always open to the Viceroy to add 
to his Council individual Indians of high chaiacter and anility. But such a course 
would not have achieved the desired object, which was to associate lepiesentative 
Hindu and Moslem political leadeis with the conduct of the war and so bung them 
closer together for the futme Very reluctantly, therefoie, Lord Linlithgow decided 
in November to discontinue for the time being, his unweaiied eiffoits, earned 
on ever since tlie wai began, to bung the paities together, leaving the door open to 
furthei recon sideiation by those duectly concerned. 

*No one can look upon the piesent deadlock with satisfaction Least of all, 
patiiotic Indians who, looking beyond the narrower aims of sectional leaders, aie 
deeply concerned with India’s piogiess towaids equal paitnership in our family 
of free nations, which is alike their goal as well as ouis They better than anyone 
else can help to find a solution, But they can do so only if they diiect their 
effoits to the real source of the difficulty. 

The Bombay CoifiFBBENCE Dei^iakd 

“In the last few weeks, that distinguished veteran statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru^ whose breadth of outlook and courageous initiative played no small part 
in the delibeiations which led up to the existing Federal scheme, biought together 
in Bombay a number of eminent Indian public men outside the two main con- 
tending political oigauisations to consider the situation In the end, a lesolution 
was passed, but 1 am not quite clear as to how many of those who attended 
one or more meetings of this Conference actually concurred m the resolution. 
That resolution has since been discussed by Sir Tei with the Viceroy and submitt^ 
to his Majesty’s Government and has been published It asked lor a complete 
reconstruction of the Executive Council, converting it into one consisting entirely 
of unofficial Indians, drawn from important elements of public life. This new 
Council would be responsible, while the war is still in piogress, to the Crown 
and not to the Legislatuie, but it should in substance be tinted la regard to all 
inter-Impeiial and international matters on the same footing as a Dominion 
Qoveinment. The lesolution also asked that this reconstruction should be accom- 
panied by an announcement of a definite time-limit within which India is to 
attain the same measure of freedom as is enjoyed by the Dominions, 

“1 should be the last to appioach in a critical oi unsympathetic spiiit proposals 
brought forwaid by men of such eminent public service as those who have associa- 
ted themselves with this resolution, or animated by such a genuine desire both 
to promote India’s constitutional piogress and her active participation in the war 
effort. I will, theiefore, only touch very bnefly on some of the more obvious 
difficulties, which such a scheme, if it were carried into effect, would piesent in 
practice The scheme proposed by the resolution would amount not to modification 
of the present form of Government but to its suppression by an entirely different 
type of Government That is ceitainly somethmg going beyond what we tlimb prac- 
ticable m the midst of the ever-increasing strain and uigeney of the war situatioa. 
It would also create mteinal constitutional pioblems of no little difficulty, both 
m lelatioE to tiie Piovmces, whether those now enjoying self-government or those 
administeied undei Section 23 and to the Princes ; and in that ways, it would 
raise still unresolved issues of the constitutional future. 

Resolution Dieected to Wbong Audeiss 

“That brings me to the underlying issues, but not faced, by the Bombay rso- 
lution, if I may say so without discourtesy to those who have sponsored it, the re- 
solution seems to me to have been directed to the wiong address. I have already 
pointed out that the time-table of India’s constitutional advance depends far 
moie upon Indian agieement than upon ourselves. But the same applies to any 
far leachiug alteialiou of the present constitutional position. As, I think, I hare 
alieady made cleai, our existing proposal for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 
IB in suspense, not because those concerned— I am leaving the Congress on the one 
Bide foi a moment— have condemned the proposal on the ground of inadequacy but 
mainly because of the difficulty of reconciling Moslem and Hindn claims for rela- 
tive position That difficulty is not lessened but inevitably enhanced by any sugges- 
tion of a new type of Executive with more extensive powers. 

No Agreement for the Bombay Scheme 

•‘It 18 unfortunately already evident that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his 
friends have not been able to secuie beforehand for their scheme any kind of 
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agreement— if not between the Congiese and the Moslem League— at any late 
between the latter and other respreBeutatives of the Hindu ma]oiity Mr. Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League, has since repudiated it as being on ‘entirely wiong 
lines’ end as a trap, to use his pbiase, into which Sii Te] Bahadiu Sapru had been 
led by Oongiess wire-pulieia. On the other baud, the Geneial Secretary of the 
Mahasabha Paity has declaied that it will not co-opeiate in any scheme in which 
the numeri al majoiity of the Hindu element is not leflected in the composition of 
the Council. ITiere is obviously no such aijreement here as would affoid the lecons- 
tructed Council political suppoit, oi even a^'q^iiescence, in the Legislatuie. On the other 
band, if the recon sti noted Council is to be composed not of leadeis, who between 
them can secure some measiiie of political backing but of men individually emi- 
nent but politically unsuppoited, then the objections which weighed against that 
course in the case of an expansion of the existing Council become much more for- 
midable if it is a question of an entiiely new Council with gieatly enlarged powers, 

“It would, I think, be very difticult to peisuade Pailiameut to confei JDomi- 
nion or quaBi-Dominion poweis on a body, so constituted. Noi would such a body, 
between theii responsibility to the Crown on one side and in face of an unfnendly 
Legislature on the other, be likely foi long to maintain its piecarious position. My 
appeal to Sit Tej and his fiiends would, theiefoie, be not to cease fiom their efforts 
but to concentrate, hist and foremost, on bunging the contending elements in India 
together Whether they can best do that by the exercise of then peisuasion upon 
the existing paity leadeis oi by building up a stiong cential party of men who are 
prepared to put India Hist, their efforts may well be decisive in shaping the whole 
future of then countiy, 

India’s Ebcoed in thr War 

"Meanwhile, there are other fields besides that of politics in which India’s 
future IB being shaped. In Africa, in Malaya and now m liaq, India is establish- 
ing her claim to consideration as a majoi factor in the war. Her tioops, by their 
gallantry and technical efficiency, have made a conspicuous contiibution to our 
victoiies in Libya and Eiitrea I'hey have faced the tiying oideal of modern war 
and faced it largely under the leadeiship of Indian officeis (Chceis), who have 
amply justified their training and the confidence placed in them "Her }oung 
Navy has earned the highest commendation fiom the Admiialty— no easy ciitics — 
for its indefatigable woik in the seas east of Suez. The expansion of her infant 
Air Poice is only held back against tlie flood of leciuits by a still inadequate total 
supply of machines Her industries have aheady made au unprecedented contri- 
bution to her war effoit,” 

Mr. Wedgwood (Independent) interpolated * Are they making aeroplanes ? 

Mr. Amery They aie beginning. 

Sari Wvnterton (Oonseivative) Can he tell us what advance theie has been 
since the last debate in the production of munitions and in the intake of men into 
the Army ? 

Mr, Amety said • *T was only rcfciiing to the matter quite biiefly as bearing 
on the political situation, 1 was not piepaied to go into details. But, of coiiise, 
Earl Winterton is at perfect libeity to laise these matteis m so far as I am in a 
position to answei. Be will appreciate, howevei, that on many of them it is diffi- 
cult to give detailed answeis but 1 shall be happy to do so, so fai as I am able. 
I was about to say— and perhaps this is a laige pait of answei I can give— that 
thanks to the stimulating eneigies of Sii Alexander Roger's technical mission, 
which was sent out by the Ministiy of Supply, and to the policy of mutual co- 
operation with India’s neighbours, which was set on foot by the Delhi Conference 
and is now being continued by the Eastern Gioup Supply Council, India will do 
so on an evei -in creasing scale as the war progi esses. 

“All these things constitute a real and indefensible advance in that plogress 
towards true self-dependence and true quality which constitutional development 
can, and should, confirm but which they cannot of themselves create. Oiu desire 
in this House, shared {I think) by all paities, is that India should advance, and 
advance rapidly, all along the line in the indispensible pieicqmsites to the fullest 
conceivable measure of freedom Fiom that point of view, we welcome with piide 
her achievements in wai as evidence of hei gi owing capacity to meet her own de- 
fence We welcome industrial piogress, which will not only subseive the needs of 
that defence but contiibute to her geneial economy strength. We welcome, perhaps 
even moie, any measures that can raise the staudaid of nutiition and health of the 
vast agricultural majoiifcy of the population, which has, with staggeiing increase, 
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risen from three hundred and fifty millions to four hundred millions of people m 
the last decide. 

No Enforced Agreement Worth WHHiE 

“Above all, we welcome eveiy etfoit that Indians can make to come together 
and find a solution to India’s complex and difficult piobtem, which will do justice 
alike to the claims of hei diveise elements foi the due recognition of their indivi- 
duality and to the need of that wulei unity, which is essential to her peace and 
piospeiity. I have dwelt delibeiately upon Indian lesponsibility in the matter, for 
unless Indians aie piepaied to face that lespousibiUty now, they Mill fail to face 
It heieafter Any agieement imposed by us fiom without cannot suivive the with- 
diawal of oiu power to enfoiee it. Only a leal agieement, fieely leaehed 
can stand that test. It is for Indian statesmeu to find that measure 

of ngieemeufc which is indispensable, it we on our side are to 

make oiii fiiithei contribution towaids the completion of our own task in India, 
the task of joining with them in ciowning the peate and unity already ac^eved 
with fieedom” (Cheers) 

Mr. Amery urged to visir India 

Mr Ammon (Labour) said he felt some concern about Mr, Ameiy’s opening 
stateineot. It suggested that there was piactically no change in the situation now 
as compaied with what it was when the subject was last before the House It 
rathei indicated that, stiong as might be the hope of deiiring assistance from 
India and achieving better understanding and closei lelationship, we hud made no 
further progress The first thing that must impress us, he said was that this was 
a vital subject for the Bntish Empiie and that, on India, the whole Empire might 
break down and break up So far as our war effoit was concerned, theie was more 
man-power in India than in the rest of the Biifcish Commonwealth ; if only we 
could seeiiie full and willing co-oiieiation, it was difficult to estimate how much 
that would mean to our war effort. There was no better opnoitunity likely to 
occur or had evei occuned over a long peiiod of years than existed while we had 
a government on such a hue as we had now in power in this country, where every- 
body was coucentiating on an endeavour to obtain the maximum unity effort, both 
111 this country and in the rest of the Empire 

Mr, Ammo'i continued there was at least a very strong bond dunng the 
piesent stiuggle between India and this country and that was a common detestation 
of Nazidom and all that it represented In that at any rate, we had India’s full 
sympathy He suggested to India that they would have been wise bad they accepted 
the Viceroy’s offer and endeavoured to have made the very best possible use of 
It and stiengthened their position in that direction. It might have been hoped 
that they might have been content with Dominion Status but they had unfortunate- 
ly not seen their way to do that, Mr, Ammon added. We were disappointed that 
the Viceroy’s offer had received such small acceptance and welcome. Mr. Ammon 
urged Mr Amery to go to India himself as a pielirainary There was a lot to be 
said for getting m the light atmosphere and for giving the people concerned the 
feeling that we weie really concerned about them He was not going to say that 
air Amery’s going theie would solve all problems but it would do something to 
make a better atmosphere 

The example or the Philippines 

Mr Ammon continued that it piobahly would be well if we gave consideration 
to introduLiiig into Parliament, and gettihg embodied in an Act, that after a certain 
numbei of yearn — five, ten oi twenty, peihaps— indejiendence would be given to 
India We should thus give a clear and deiinite objective to which they could 
stiive. They would tend aftei a time to tone down the tendencies of the various 
sections theie and Uiey would make pieparations for the position that was going 
to aru-e Mr. Ammon emphasised that he was talking of independence, not of 
Dominion Status. 

Mr. Ammon suggested we should make an approach to the problem from a 
new angle and set a ceitain numbei of years hence, when independence would be 
granted A piecedent, which must not be diiven too far, was that set by the United 
Stales with regard to the Pbilipiunes whereby in 1946 full independence would be 
given to that '^country as embodied in an Act of Congress already passed. That 
would have the effect, he said, of turning the energies of agitators into making 
piepaiation for dealing with the conditions that would ansa. It would give an 
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opportunity for the British Government to take active steps to mould opinion there, 
to go on ufith education m a larger measure than it had done and to make it 
possible to ariive at some method vheieby a greatei measure of co-operation could 
be achieved between the people of both countiies. 

Don’t be Bound by oustom 

Ml W, Hoheits (Liberal) said it was not enough for us and our Government 
to say to the Indian people in a negative way that they must settle their diffei- 
ences befoie we could do anything moie We had mistakes in the past but it 
was oui duty now, and it was of vital importance, that we should make eveiy 
eifoit to make some progiess in associating Indians in the conduct of the war 
and in the control of India’s contiibution towards the war. Mi, Roberts pointed 
out that Mr Amery should not bo too particular and too punctilious about consti- 
tutional piecedents which might be set up by any action that we now might take 
to carry out the vital piinciple that Indians should have veiy much gieatei contiol 
111 the affairs of India duiing the war If it would help the Hecretary of State 
to go to India and meet Indians, custom should not stand in the way, 

Mr. Roberta said he associated himself in deploiing the attitude which the two 
big organisations had taken up in India. That the Congress leaders, whom one 
had met and who wete associated before the war in supporting the democratic 
cause in many stingglcs, should now adopt the attitude that the people should not 
contribute towaids the war effort was an attitude difficult to undci stand At the 
same time, he continued, Muslims, while supporting the war, seemed, by accentua- 
ting their difference from the Hindus, to make it move difficult to attain Indian 
unity and self-government. Statesmanship must find a solution m which Indians 
faced and overcame their differences themselves 

Mr Godpey N'tcholson (Conservative) said that we should concentrate on send- 
ing a definite message to India. He welcomed whole-heartedly Mr J.mry’s 
speech It must, he said be fiimly impiesscd on India that this was no longer 
a British but a purely Indian pioblem. The venue had left Westminster and was 
now in India If India could agree on demanding any paitioular form of consti- 
tution she would leceive sympathetic heanng. The pioblem facing civilisation was 
the simple one of survival. Was India aware of that ? The Biitish Empire, 
whatevex its faults, had guaianteed to India peace, law and oidei. 

The time had come for very plain speaking to India if any constitutional 
progress weie to be achieved Mi Nicholson continued. The people of this country 
and of India were indissolubly linked by a community of ideas as to what consti- 
tuted decent living and decent behaviour. They were biothers in spirit. 

Beitibh Government’s “Dilemma” 

Sii Geoige Schuster (Liberal national) said that nothing could be more 
distiessing than that at the present moment when all these decisions vitally 
affecting India’s futuie were being taken, the Government should rest purely in 
official hands. But the Biitish Government were in this dilemma. They wanted 
to transfer power. You could not ask representative Indians to share responsibility 
unless they had powei, But yon could not change the whole balance of consti- 
tutional power, and you could not transfer constitutional power, unless you fixed 
the whole stiucture of the new constitution. The conflict and disagieement which 
had already occuired over the 1935 Act as regaids the Central Goveinment proved 
the difficulties that lay in the way, but to men who tiusted each other and wanted 
to co-opeiace, the answei was quite easy. 

Let leading Indians come m as members of the Yiceioy's Council in the same 
positions in which other Indians bad gone into the Council in the past. They 
would have plenty of power but they must have courage too. They might have 
to share in unpopular decisions, peihaps they might lose political support foi the 
futuie. He was sine that there weie men m India who had that coinage. That 
was what the Secretary of State offeied, bnt all Indian political leaders, not only 
the Congress, would not have it They wanted all soits of guaiantees of their 
constitutional position and some writers said quite openly that tbeie must be real 
transfer of constitutional power now, that that was to be the acid test of whether 
the Biitish Government evei meant anything They said in effect, “We don’t 
trust the British, but if we get the tiansfei of powei now it will be something on 
which, they cannot go back in futuie.” That was lust what could not be given 
short of the formation of a wholly new, propeily balanced constitutional structure. 
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0O2rGBE«s Seeking Pabty Domination 

Sir Geoige Sehuater, continuing asked’ Was it not possible that the Confrress’ 
order forcing the Ministcis to resign nas not merely a gestnie of piotest but also 
because Congiess saw the dangei of a provincial spirit of disuuity gionzng up 
which might set up lojalties conflicting with the loyalty to the Congress ? He 
made no chaigcs but these disquieting questions were being asked by many people 
and he must confess he was asking them himselL It was dirqnieting that the 
leading national party should be taking such a purely negative line seeking nothing 
but easy populaiity which came to those who weie against the Government, helping 
not at all in finding constinctive solutions for the many problems of India It 
was disquieting that the leading Indian paity sbonld not show a pieutcr sense of 
reality, a tiuei appieciation of the emeigency, but that it should leekle^sly seek 
to embarrahS the liiUish Government when Britain was fighting desperately not 
merely foi her heroic existence but for the fieedom of India as'weU The most 
disquieting of all the suspicion that the real objective of the Oongiess was to 
establish paity domination of tl e ytate m India painllel to the Nazi and Fascist 
paity doimnalioiiR in Geimany and Italy, To the Biittsh mind there was an 
unpleasant familiarity in the couise which the Congress Party seemed to be foidiig 
Biitaiu to go thiongh The Biitish Government had made a gestuie which they 
knew in their heaits to mean a real offer of tiansfei of power. Biitain had found 
no response from the Congress, no effort at all to face the necessity of finding 
some buhuice among the iiaities jn India and no recession from then demand to 
be the only party to speak foi India, 'rhus the Biitish Government began to feel that 
there lay behind all this a very sinister purpose that was being finally unmasked. 

They felt thebe doubts, continued fen George, but perhaps the final stage had 
not yet been reached He made no chaiges. The doubto and questions he had 
raised might be wiong He prayed th,it they might be He appealed to Mr. 
Gandhi to piove them and if it wire any help to him, Sir G St'hnsrer said, “J.et 
me add that we are all to blame”. The present leader of the Muslim League, Sir. 
diiiuah, was equally uupiacrical Let us admit that we had been in the wrong. 
The Biitish side might Lave been to blame. Its case might have been put badly 
and iiinmamnatively ’Jhe Government of India might have btcu veiy wooden, 
feir Geoige ScUnstfi* had aluays felt that there weie veiy gieat clilhculties in the 
handling of negotiations of this kind by the Viceioy. He hud to considei his 
admnnstiatire position. 

Bir George Bchnster said he had always felt that if they admitted blame 
on the Biitish side theie was one peison who was not to blame and that was 
the pieseiit Becietaiy of frlate. He suecetded to an extremely diflicult position 
and since lie had held it he had made repeated leasonable aiici most courageous 
efforts to solve the dilbculties. Bit George Schuster said that the Commons and 
the British public weie not to blame except possibly for a ceitaiu roeasuie of 
indiflfeienee hut somehow oi other they felt that they had been let down. They 
felt they had been so honest in their desire to find a constiurtive way to do 
what the Indians wanted and that if only the latter could have understood what 
was m Biitish minds and what were their purposes, this sUnation could never 
have been allowed to aiise. 

Advice to Mb Ameby 

Sir Geoige Schuster continued that he firmly believed also that the gieat body 
of Indian opinion flid desue to have a free and fair democracy and not party domi- 
nation and that they weie wilhnu to make a constiuctive eftoit to help in the solu- 
tion In these cncumstauces what weie the Biitish Government to do ? He wanted 
to say to the Seeietary of State, “Go on with all possible stei s to get leuresentative 
Indians to ]om in the' task of Government not only on tbe Viteroy’s Coiincih but 
in the Piovinces Get men no matter what then political^ status is Get some of 
the men wlio have sliowu their capacity as Dewans or in fields of commercial and 
business enteipiise as well as well-known people in the political field Appeal to 
them that there is a siipieme chance of serving India, but do not say it is no use 
going on if representative parties do not support you” It was ridiculous to claim 
that theie weie no Indians capable of being Finance Members. 

Bir George Bebuster continued that he could not see why constitutional dis- 
cussions in India should not go on duiing the war. Theie were imnunee i-ielimi- 
nary problems to be discussed dealing with the essential difiiculty of tl e mixture 
of communities which might be solved by some foim of segiegation of admmisiiative 
nulls 01 by some different foijn of democracy from the foim of paihamentary 
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demociacy that the British knew* All this requirecl long study and should be 
tackled now. Could not they get the whole thing going in a different atmospheie ? 
They had all got into the wiong atmospheie by appioaching these questions through 
the leadeiB of the AU-lndia political paities. These men had never shown then 
ability as practical statesmen. There were Provincial Ministeis and men m the 
States who had pioved themselves. Why should they not get together and try and 
start these constitutional discussions m a diffeient atmospheie ? 

Indian IIndbr-Becretaey Suggested 

Sir Geoige Schuster said that he wanted to make one more suggestion. It 
seemed so impoitant in these difficult times that we should get closer to India and 
we wanted India to get closer to us. Could nothing more be done in that dnection ? 
Would It not be possible to have an Indian Under-Secietaiy of State ? Would it 
not be possible to bung over a man like Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru and put him 
in the House of Loids or we might even have a Oongiess leader, but anyhow 
let ns have a genuine Indian like him here, Let him send back ti listed words 
to India which would tell what the Biitish people weie fighting tor now and 
banish the ridiculous idea that this was only another war for impeiialistio purposes. 
Sir George Schuster believed that such a step might have a gieat effect. Finally 
he wanted again to lecord an appeal to all Indians, who had wisdom and the 
trust of their own people, to bring these gifts into the common task “Let them”, 
he said, “be couiageous and strong, let them take their chances ot their political 
future in both hands Let them look back at the record of Congress and say 
‘let this be changed’. Congieas m the past has always said, ‘no’. You cannot 
save humanity oi lecieate a national India by saying ‘no’” (Cheeis) 

The Most Democratic Party 

Eev, Sotensen (Labour) said that whatever might be said about the alleged 
desue of the Congiess in lelation to Nasism, there was no party in Uie woild 
more demociatie than the Congiess Paity in India. The Congiess required neither 
a dishonouied noi a blank cheque. What Congiess had been doing was to secuie 
from this country lecognition that India bad the light to hei political independence. 
Although he appieciated the motive, he regretted the suggestion that great eon- 
tiibution would be made to an undeistanding between this oountiy .md India if 
we could peisiiade some Indian to come over here and be TJndei-Secietai^. It 
would have been much better to have suggested that some Indion should come 
here as a member of the Gabiuet. Why not Nehru oi the leadei of the Congress ? 

Sii Sanlpy Seed (Goiiservative) said that m all frankness and sincexity Mr. 
Ameiy’s speech left him undei a sense of depiession. It did not take them any- 
wheie, did not lead them any fuither on the load to a solution of the gieat 
problem of closer co'-operation between India and the Biitish Commonwealth at 
the pieseut time Ue could not quite reconcile the picluie of India under the 
piesent regime with that which reached him from many other souices. India had 
been gieatly moved, as the House had been gieatly moved, at the position 
wheieby men we knew and admired and with whom we had the closest fiiendship 
for many yeais weie now in gaol. It was not a case that men were going to 
gaol foi declining to co-operate with the Government. So fat as these punitive 
measuies were being exercised, they were being exercised against men who 
weie delibeiately obstiucting the co-opeiation of otheis in the war effoit. 

Sn Stanley Reed contmued ; Active effoits to pievent otheis fiom co-operat- 
ijig was defiance of authoiity which no Government could pass by without 
allowing the whole foundation of the lule of law to collapse at a time of infinite 
peril not only to us but to India as well When we saw on one side the In- 
dian National Congiess demanding complete indepfiidence, which must be fatal 
to India at the piesent time, and the Muslim League on the othei hand demanding 
the splitting of India again into coteiies of States, which would undo the work 
of the past one hundred and fifty years, we made the fatal mistake of lunmng 
away with the idea that these two powerful organised bodies represented the 
whole of India He believed that theie weie veiy laige number of membeis 
of the Indian National Congiess, who to-day would recoil flora the idea of 
complete independence it faced with that issue and if equal and hon’ble partneiship 
in the Biitish Commonwealth weie put before them they -would legaid that as 
entirely satisfying their ambitions and providing for Indians full scope for their 
full national development. 
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Faith is Non-Political India 

Sit Stanley Reed^ coiUiiinin^. said that not all Muslims wanted the plan 
advocated by the Muslim League Was there nothin^;; between the extreme view 
of the Congress on the one side and the extreme view of the Muslim League on 
the othei to whom Mi Ameiy could make his direct a])peal and to whom he could 
diiect his eneigies with a view to buugiug them witlnn tine fnbiic of adininis- 
tration ? Iheie was a veiy great body in India not associated with either of 
these two political oigauisations, Tiue, it had not the same elUcient political 
propaganda and political machinery, but it represented a great body of the thought 
in India. He sometimes thought that there was a certain parallel in what we 
called Indian Libeials and the Libeials in England Liberalism in England was 
a fai more impoilant force in this country than was repieseiitcd by the Liberal 
Faity in the Commons. So it was in India. Iheie was a gicat bou} of Liberal 
thought bent on constructive work foi its countiy within the Commonwealth. 

‘‘How were we to get iid of the suspicion that existed and convince India 
that we were determined to see India attain full status as a Dominion”, asked 
S Rped. 'Ihe only way this miasma conld be swept an ay, he said, was by attemitt- 
ing to bung representatives of that school diiect into tlie Ooveinment of India He 
asked Mr. Ameiy to go back again and again and not to leave his task until be 
had found some means of harnessing this great body of broad liberal patriotism and 
constructive thought m themachineiy of the Government of India, not to bp detei- 
red by constitutional niceties, not to be frightened away by the idea whethei this 
was stiictly coiieet Wai was now approaching the borders of India. Theie was 
no one heie who did not fully appieciate the value, strength and immensity of the 
Indian war efifoit. Theie was none who had not been profoundly moved by the 
gallantry and elan of Indian troops in Libya and East Africa (Cheers). That was 
not enough. We had to mobilise the whole moial and political foice and enthusi- 
asm of as many people in India as could possibly be mobilised In that direction 

In conclusion, be asked Mr. Ameiy to considei again aud ogam proposals which 
came from men of goodwill and patnotism with a view to seeing whether steps 
could now be taken whereby India might feel that not only her aimed forces, 
munitions and her industries and interests were behind the war effort hut the heart 
and soul of a great and generous people. 

Mr. Gasdhi—A Christian Anarchist 

Mr. Wedgvood (Independent) said that to a large extent the diHieult position we 
found ouiselves in to-day was because both sides felt it essential that they should 
save their faces Our leal difficulty in India was not the Congiess but Mr Gaiidhi 
himself. Mr. Gandhi did not believe in Government Mr. Wedgwood believed that 
the one thing that Mr Gandhi regietted in his life was that he took part in the 
Bound Table Conference. He was naturally a Chiistian anarchist and no amount 
of pel suasion from Mr. Amery would shake his mind. It was extremely difficult 
with that flame of mind to believe m schemes of Government to which the Con- 
gress should agree. 

Mr, Ve7noii Baitlett (Independent) said Mi. Ameiy had repeated the same old 
business that the only solution for the Indian problem depended on the Indians 
themselves Mr. Amery might have given a waimer welcome to the discussions 
which had been taking place under the leadeiship of Su Te] Bahadur Sapni. siurcly 
something moic could be done to eocomage the middle movement in India, Mr. 
Bartlett could not believe that we could not increase the Viceioy^s Executive Coun- 
cil without the danger of upsetting the present balance of Government. 

Eael Winterton urges Greater W“ar Eefobt 

Bail Winterton (Conseivative) agieed with Mi. Bartlett that no effort should 
be spared to find a way out, but he could not agree that iheie was any relationship 
at this moment between the political situation and what India was doing in the 
war effort. 3 he great dominant iact overshadowing any discussion about the ccnsti- 
tutional system for any part of the Empire, he said, is this — that we are going 
to defend against the enemy. (Cheeis). Theie was the possible danger of a tidal 
wave of total! taiiaij ism coming like a Ganges flood lapping up to the very frontier 
of India and foi the fiist time in the strategical history of the relationship between 
Biitain and India, there was danger from two sides and posssibly a third. It was 
no use talking of constitutioiis when we wanted guns and tanks. We aie not 
fighting tins war with woids. There was only one way to meet the Panzer divisiona 
flooding through Greece. That was with more men trained and armed to the teeth 
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and where could we find in the whole Empiie bettei or moie magnificent material to 
stand by oui side and beside the tioope of the DominionH in lesisting that flood 
than in not one but the many xacee of India. He paid a whole-heaited tribute to 
the magnificent qualities and woik of Indian tioops to-day. One of his honoaiable 
fuends had said that they were proving a majoi factoi. Ihey weie not pioving a 
ma}oi factor, he declaied. That was his quariel They ought to be a ma]oi fac- 
loi. It ought to be possible to laise two million men fiom India and equip them 
with tanks and guns He did not blame the piesent Sccictaiy of State nor the 
Viceroy, but the giowth in India of munitions making was obviously requued for 
modem tioops. 


Mr. Amery's Reply 

Mr. Am&y made a second speech in leply to the debate He said : *^1 do not 
think there could have been a moie satisfactoiy debate fiom my point of view not 
because honouiable inembeis have treated the Secietaiy ol Stale with consideialiou 
and kindness but because of the leal value which this debate will iiave m India 
when it IS read and studied theie. The House has shown ilselt with lefeieuce to 
India to be a tiuly libeial body. Speeches fiom all qtiaiteia of this House were 
tine refi.eotions of the spirit in which we are waging this war nud the cause for 
which we aie fighting. The debate illustiated to the full the fundamental univeisal 
goodwill of this House tow aids India and its asiuiations Iheie weie many adinu- 
able speeches. I would like to single out not only Eail ‘Winteitoii but Sir Geoige 
Bchnstei and Mi. Nicholson, who had exeiciscd the privilege of goodwill, which is 
to speak fiankly and straightly to one’s tiiends and to those whom we do legard 
as our brothel a in B]uiit 

“Univeisal goodwill towaids India is not only characteiisitc of honouiable 
membeis of the House but undeilies the policy and aims of His lilajesty's 

Government, The policy of the Government announced last autumn offers India 
far moie than evei befoie and the remaikable thing is that it is the policy not 
meiely of Mr. Ammon’s fuends m the Cabinet oi of the present Secretaiy of State 
but of the Prime Minister, who only a few years ago was the most stalwait and 
persistent opponent of tire measiiie of self-government which fell far sboit of that 
pledge of complete Dominion Status as soon as Indians can agree after the war.” 

Fledges eot Broken 

Ml. Ameiy continued ; “That is evidence suiely that on our side there is 
unity and goodwill which is one of the pie-ieqnisites of constitutional progiess in 
India. It was suggested that we had broken our pledges to India at the end of 
the last war to confer independence upon her. I would lemind the House of the 
actual pledges given. The Pieamble to the Act of 1919 lefeircd to the giadual 

development of self-goveining institutions with a view to the piogiessive lealisation 

of lesponsible government in India as an integial part of the Biitish Emjuie. 

Theie was no mention of Dominion Status then. In 1929 Loid Halifax, the then 
Viceioy, declaied— and tiuly— that it was implicit in the declaiations of 1917 and 
the Pieamble of 1919 that the eventual issue of India’s constitutional piogiess 
would be the attainment of constitutional independence But it bad never been 
desciibed as anything but gradual. 'Ibe gieat Act of 1935 in no way fell shoit of 
the pledges given but even that fell a long way behind the clear decimations of 
policy made for a united country by a united government last sumniei. 'Jheie is 
no essential difficulty so far as this countiy’s intentions aie concerned in India 
setting on the way to Dominion Status Ihe difficulty lies not so much in the 
devolution of autuoiity as in making sure that theie is an aiithoiity in India which 
can take over and will not break down oi bieok up in the piocess. Ihe difficulty 
does lemain and u is no use pretending that it does not m India itself, in those 
divisions in India which have shown themselves with incieasing acuteness as the 
piospect of free government comes nearer. 

Mr Amery not Pebsimistio 

“It is very tine that in that difficulty we aie oonfiontcd by what has been 
desciibed as a certain sense of fiustiation oi depieesion. I see no leason why we 
should yield to that, Aftei all let us lemembei that little more than a yeai ago 
war had been in piogress foi a good many months and we had not come to any 
understanding foi a union of oui political paities and them was in the House 
and couiitiy a consideiable sense of fiustiation in the political situation. As 
the situation came home to us and the feeling of the oidinary man in the street 
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came home to the people in politics they realised that they had to sink political 
differences for the ^leater common cause. 

“I see 110 leason nhy this process should not repeat itself in India also, 
though we must not forget how deep aie the inherent divisions in India and how 
lelatively remote even now war seems to many in Itidia, abo\e all among those 
whose whole careei has been in jiolitical agitation and tiouble and to whom 
political interest still seems the dominant one. We have to enable India to get out 
of that attitude, to get iid of the cocoon of old eontrovei&ies into which elder 
Indian politicians^ spin themsehes It is fiom that point of new that I have 
welcomed the initiative of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu and his iiiends I am bound to 
point to the diliiculties inherent m their hist proposal because it is largely 
addressed to the wrong quarter and because it docs not face tliese inherent Indian 
difficulties which are an obstacle. I certainly hope that these eminent and 
patiiotic men will not cease then effoits, that in one way or another they will try 
to bung about unity in legaid to the whole constitutional fuLiire of India. It is 
for themi far moie than foi us to judge the best way of aehieiing it* 

“They will tiy, no doubt, to bimg the leaders of two giear oiganisiitions to- 
gether. If they fail, it may well be that they could lay themsehes out to get, 
through their peisonal eminence, greater measuies ot poptdai supt-oit from India 
Itself— 'the building up of a party mfiiiential enough lo get the attention of Indian 
parties and to enlist the support of those piovincial goiemmciits to whose impor- 
tance in the future constitutional scheme moie than one speech has p*ud its tribute. 

“There is no need for us to be despondent about the futiiie e\en if the diffi- 
culties are great and even if it is not easy to discover one immediate lemedy, above 
all a remedy devised from here. I assure the Bouse that the Yiteioy to whose 
unwearied effbits tribute has been paid will not cease to try to find ways and means 
of implementing a policy which because it is oiiis we want to see succeed and 
earned out. I have no intention either so far as I am couceined or the Viceroy 
and Government of India are concerned, to look u[>on this matiei with the idea 
that It should just diift along* 


Wab Eefobt 

**Afc the same time while there is an element of disappointment and 
discoiusgeroent in the purely political situation in India we should not o^eilook 
the fact that the political controversies in India aie not the whole of India’s life 
and outlook. Alongside all this deadlock and wiangles of leading Indian 
politicians and the more helpful effoits of Indian politicians to sti.aighten out 
that particular aspect of things India is day by day feclin,^ her feet. India is 
prosperous. There is more revenue for Centra! and Piovintial Governments and 
not only under those Provincial Governments caiijing on under demoeiatm 
institutions but there is great deal of active social progress going on all the 
time. In the four Piovjnces conducting their own Goveinmeijti» they me veiy 
helpfully contiibuting to war effort So is the whole public of India G'^^neious 
fund have flowed fiom eveiy class of eveiy piupose of wai oi for mitigaton of 
suffeimg One and a half millions foi aeioplanes had been piovided not only bj 
Bajahs and wealthy mdustiiahsts but by the hiimbk«^t jicesants, policemen and 
solcheis As to what India is doing m the actual field of wai I agiee that it will 
be desirable later to have a debate leviewing the bioad field of India’s war effort 
The building up of an army of half a million in India and go’ng beyond it with 
each mciease ot tioops sent o'^eiseas is pioceedmg veiy actively and laigely because 
good foundations weie laid foi it Only the other any I leteivid a letter from a 
distinguished soldier who had visited India aftei an ab-ence of two yeais He 
expresses his amazement at the piogiess made m the resliapmg of India on the side 
of munitions. 

Mechakisatios of ARMIfc^ 

“I am boiaid to diaw the atteht’on of the House to the fact that the expansion 
of India’s fighting stiength is conditioned by the pioii'^ion of modeni war equip- 
ment and that is conditioned by machine tools and technical and stilled workei«^ 

“India could pioduce two million fighting men. Untortumitely that is not 
enough We have seen ni the last few weeks a million of the bravest soldiers in 
the woild, men I heaid desciibed in the last wai as the finest infantiy m Euiope, 
equipped well accoiding to the standaids of the last wai, scatteied to the winds and 
broken in pieces by the aimoured divisions which Geimau foiesight— and determi- 
nation on war— provided while we m our self-delusion allowed locusts to eat the 
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piecious yeaifl we are now tiying to letiieve foi omselvcs and India In these 
matteiB India is dependent upon us and Ameiica also and can only slowly make 
good what ought to have been made good in previous yeais. Eveiy effoit is being 
made in that dnection The lesult of the Delhi Confeicnce has been the setting 
up m India of the Eastern Gioiip Supply Council with lepreseiitatives fiom all 
governments of Dominions and Colonies east and south of Suez and of a cental 
piovision depot foi all theaties of war in that pait of the woild That is 
impoitant now and it may be of immense consequence if the wai develops m 
ceitain diiections which we cannot yet foiesee 

“In the same way cvciy eflbit is bemg made to iiicicasc India's capacity to 
pioduce munitions. Young men are being tiaincxl by tens of thousands in India 
for technical and munition w'oik and a smallci numbei are being sent foi tiaining 
to this countiy. Those who come heie aie tiained at tiaining centies and 
partly undei carefully selected employeis They aie not actually receiving pay 
but they receive an allowance for the puichasc of suitable clothes and tiaining 
allowances sufficient to covei the cost of upkeep and accommodation, with weekly 
pocket money Theie are welfare ofhceis specially attached to look after their 
well-being. I have eveiy hope that the expeimient will piove successful and it 
IS widely welcomed m India itself The tiammg period is siv months 

“India by the gallantly of hei fighting men and the development of ha* 
mdustiies is steadily establishing a leal claim to equality with oui selves The mam 
constitutional task is inevitably foi the moment fai moie in the hands of Indians 
themselves tliau in ouis We shall give them every help W'e can” The motions 
weie agieed to 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement on Amery^s Speech 

In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following shitemcnt on Mr 
Amei^’s speech which is chaiged witli sin^h emotion as he laiely puts into his 
pubhc utteiance “Eveiy line and every woid of it breathes mdignation—of a type 
somewhat unusnal with Uie Mahatma”, said the Bt Hon’blo V B Simivasa Sastn 
referring to it in his Eanade Hall speech at Madias on the 27tli Apiil The 
explanation must be sought m the fact that nothing lepds Gandhi]i so much as 
insinceiity and Mr Amery in his speech w^as so obviously conecined with making 
debating points that he had no use for sinceiity. The followiug is the text of 
the statement . — 

“I have lead minfully the long leport of the debate m the House of 
Commons on India Distiess has been known to have softened people’s heaits 
and made them mindful of facts. But Biitam’s disticss has eiidently left 
Ml Ameiy absolutely cool and untouched. This callousness makes me more than 
ever confiimed in my opinion that the Congicss must abide by its policy of 
non-violence m spite of the heaiy odds facing it 

“Ml. Ameiy has lendeied no service to Gieat Biitain by his contemptuous 
disiegaid of the situation as it exists m Imlia and the facts that staie one in the 
face He talks glibly of Biitish iiile having given peace to India Did he not 
know avhat was happening in Dacca and Alimcdabad? Who was lesponsible 
foi keepmg the peace in these two places ? I hope he will not thiow in my face 
the fact that Bengal, at any late, has selt-govoinmcnt He knows what a 
mocteiy that self-government is He knows what little power toi such eineigencies 
toy Mmisteis have, whethei they weai the Congicss hibel, the League label or 
any othei 

'T ask the leiy paitinent question Why has this long spell of Biitisli rule 
left the iieople so emasculated as to disable them fiom standing up against 
a few hundred gooiidas ? It is a humiliating spectacle, moie foi the Biitish 
than toi us, to see thousands of jeople running away fiom then homes thiough 
sheei fight, because a fevr goondas have found a favoiuablc atmospheie for lesoiting 
to aison, muiclei and loot The last act of any Government woith the name 
would be to tetich its peoi)ie the ait of self-defence, but the foieign Biitisli Govern- 
ment had no concern about this fundamental welfare of India’s citizens and so it 
depiived the people of the use of aims 

"All the handsome tiibiite that Mr Amery pays to Indian tioops falls flat 
on Indian sod, because, leaimg aside Congicss non-violence foi the time being, 
if India had been equipped and trained foi self-defence and if India had become 
a voluntary ally of Great Biitain, I hold that all Euiopean Poweis combmed for 
destruction would not have touched Great Britain 
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“Mr. Amery las inBulted Indian intelligence by reiteiating ad nauseam 
that Indian political paities have but to agiee among themselves and Gieat 
Biitam will legistei the will of a united India I ha\e lepeatedlj shown that it 
has been the traditional policy of Gicat Britain to pie\ont paities from uniting. 
‘Divide and iiile’ has been Gieat Biitain’s pioud and ilhi omened motto It is 
the Biitish statesmen who aie iei»ponsible loi the divisions in India’s lanks and the 
divisions will continue so long as the Biitish sisoid holds India urulor bondaue. 

“I admit that there is nnfoitunately an unond^cablc gulf ba+ween the Congress 
and the Muslim League Why do not Ihuibh Bt.at'’pmen admit that it is after 
all a domestic quarrel? Let them \Mthdui»\ fioui India and I promise that the 
Oongiess and the League and all othci paities will iind u to then ini^eicst to come 
togethei and devise a horae-roaJe solution foi the Goveinment of India It may 
not be seientilic , it may not be after any western pattern hut it niU be durable. 
It may be that before we come to that happy slate of affairs, we may have to fight 
amODgbt ouiselves. But if we agree not to invite the a^sistunce ot any outside 
Power, the tiouble will last peihaps a fortnight and it will not mean *even one 
day’s destiuction of human heads such as goes on in Europe to-day, for the simple 
reason that thanks to the British lule we are wholly unarmed 

‘ Mr Aineiy, in utter disregaid of truth, misleads his ninoitint audience that 
the Congiess wants ‘all or nothing’. Let me icniind him that in order to placate 
Biitiah sentiment, the Congiess descetwied to the Poona Keoohuuju and when at 
Bombay it undid the Poona Bcbolutiou, I anthoiitatively stated that the Biitish 
Government could not at the piesent moment giant oi declare India’s independence 
and that, theiefoie, for the time being, we should bo satisfied wiiU lomplete fieedom 
of speech and pen ^Vas that ‘All oi nothing’ ? With Mr Araeiy s state of mind, 
I suppose It IS too much to expect him to have the elementary giace to acknowledge 
the studied modeiation of the Oongress in its desire not to embaiKiSS the British 
Goveruraent whilst it is fighting for its veiy existence Not havina that grace, he 
turns the Congress modeiation against it and claims that the Congiess civil disobe- 
dience has fallen fiat. 

‘ It took my bieath away when I read his statement about India’s piospenty, 
I say from expeiience that it is a legendary thing. India’s millions aie becoming 
piogiessively paupeiised They aie miseiably clothed and undeifed. Because there 
16 one man’s lule, he is able to pioduce a budget of millions But 1 make hold to 
say that it is nob only no proof of the piospenty of the famishing millions, but it 
IS pi oof positive that India is being ground down undei the Biteh heel It is the 
duty of every Indian, who knows anything about the distichs of the peasantry, to 
use 111 lebellton against this autocratic rule. Foitunately foi humanity, India’s 
rebellion is a peaceful levolt and I hope it will be tbiough exLlii&ively peaiefiil 
effoit that India will realise her natural destiny 

“But I must not carry any fuither the painful dissection of Mi. Amery’s 
peifoimiuice It hurts me to have to undertake even thlb veiy bnef analysis of 
his speech But it is so amazingly misleading that I felt I would be falling in my 
duty if I did not point out at least some of the most glaiuig dib^iepancKS in that 
unfortunate utterance Siuely he could have rested content with the undisputed 
sway that he exercises over the destinies of over fom hundred mdhon people.” 


Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference 

The following statement was issued by the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Oonfeience dated the 2Sth Apiil 1941 — 

* 'The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference have read Mr. Ameiy’s 
speeches in the House of Oommons with the caie winch the\ deserve. Ihe Commi- 
ttee very much regret that the speeches should have betiajed such an amezing mis- 
understanding of the real political situation in India and displaved such an nn^^vm- 
patbetic and unbending attitude towards the aspiiatmns of Imfia The Committee 
feel that Mr. Araery has missed the opportunity of winning public confadence which 
was offered to the British Goveinment, with the best intentions, bj those who have 
a vivid appieciation of the dangeis of the international situation Ihev have, how- 
ever, reason to appiehend that one certain effect of these speeches is going to be to 
stiengthen the foices of disiuptiou in the country and to eieate the impression that, 
in point of fact, the British Goveinment have no desiie to pait with leal power at 
this junction 

“The Committee regret very much that Mr. Amery should have adopted an 
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attitude of self-complacency with legard to the position in India which was bound 
to cieate a wrong impression in Pailiaraent, and probably on a laige audience m 
Ameiipfl, that the pieseiit system of Government in India commands not only the 
acquiescence oi the people ot this couutiy but also their goodwill. ITie Committee 
have no hesitation in saving (hat this is a complete tiaveaty of the situation in 
India. 

“The Oomraittee, however, note with satisfactiou that theie weie men in Par- 
liament belonging to difieicnt paities some with considerable knowledge of India, 
such as Sir Stanley Rped and Sii Qeorqe Sdiustcr, who contioveited Mr, Amery’s 
asaiunptions thim and Uieie and warned him against tlie nn wisdom and unfauness 
of his policy of diift at a tune of snch a grave peiil. The Committee feel, however, 
that It would be uiifau to Mi, Ameiy to hold him wholly leaponsible for creating 
this impression, as the oiiginal responsibility for giving a true estimate of the 
situation in India lests with the Government of India, 

“No one in this coiintiy, and no one, particukily, connected with the Bombay 
Ooiifeience has evei niiinmised the desiiability of reconciliation between the two 
impoitant political bodies of India— the Congress and the Muslim J^eague. The 
President of the Bombay Conference (who will issue a sepaiate statement) was not 
unmindful of the desiiability of removing misundei standing at an early date, and 
he made endeavouis befoie the Confeience met at Bomb.'iy to exploie the possibili- 
ties of bringing the contending parties togcthei. 'J'he oiganisers of the Conference 
weie, howevei, satisfied that, in view of the fundamental diffeiences between the 
Congress and the Muslim League theie was no piospect, within a leasonable 
distance of time, of (hose contending paities coming together. The Confeience felt, 
at the same time, that it was mtoteiable that, the progiess of the country should be 
held up by His Majesty’s Goveiiiinent meiely because the two contending paities 
would not 01 could not compose their difiteiences. In this connection, the Committee 
would lefer to the statement made by His EKcellency the Vioeioy on the 8 tli 
August last Tt IB deal’, said His Excellency, That, the eailier difibienccs which 
had pievented the achievement of national unity remain unhiidged. Deeply as His 
Mijesty’s Government, rcgiet this, they do not feel that they should any longer, 
because of these diffeiences, postpone the expansion of the Governor-General’s 
Council’. Foi Ml* Amery now to insist upon agreement as a condition precedent to 
any change at the Gen tie, is really to go back on the declaied policy of His 
Majesty’s Goveinraent. 

“The Committee would like the Secretaiy of State to consider whether the 
lepetition of the advice that Indians should hist settle their differences among them- 
selves before expecting any constitutional change, could absolve him from the 
reproach, so pointedly made by Sii Chiraanlal Setalvad in his lecent statement on 
Ml Amery’s speech, namely Tlowevei piofnse the assurances of the Butish Govein- 
ment may be as legards then intentions to make India a Bclf-goveining Dominion, 
no political paity is convinced because of past expeiience, of the Biitish Govern- 
ment’s sinoeiity, as legards parting with power,” 

* In view of the giowing dangeis to India from the war, those who assembled 
at Bombay put forward eeitam proposals which they were satisfied were practic- 
able, and which, if accepted, would have had an excellent psychological effect 
on the country and stimulated genuine voluntary war effort to a much greater 
extent. The piesent policy of the Seeietaiy of State is bound to have a deleteiious 
effect on the minds of the people and on the situation in India, for which the 
entire responsibility ni st be his and of His Majesty’s Govern ment. 

"Aecoiding to the Secietary of State the piesent position seems to be that until 
it pleases Mr. Jinnah to approve of any scheme His Majesty’s Government can 
do nothing to give effect even to their own intentions as announced lu August 
last. Ml Amery has lefeiied to an unworthy insinuation made by Mr. Jinnah in 
his speech at Mhdias, to the effect, that the Bombay Ootifeienee was held m 
consultation with oi at the instigation of some Congiess leadeis in the interests of 
the Congress, The Committee repudiate this categorically. The Committee would 
not have uoticed such an aspeision, but foi the fact that the Secietary of State 
referied to it in his speech in the House of Commons to the prejudice of the 
Conference and its oiganiseis 

•Tt 18 not difficult to undeistand the woiking of the mind of the Secretary of 
State. He assumed that in seven provinces wheie the constitutional machinery of 
Government had been replaced by the peisonal lule of the Goveinois, the people 
were contened with the system of administration — an assumption which, if true, 
must bar out all proposals of advance even after the war. He apparently thought 
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I require to be taken serioualy into account, 
wneieas he assumed that the Muslim League, in its prepent state of intraneiireance 
r presented the attitude of all the Muslims of India, or of an overwhelming maio- 
nty of them, even though piovinees like Sind and the Noith-VVest Frontier 
T ^O’lsideiable hections of Muslims ui other provinces repudiate the 
authority and policy of the Muslim League and the leader ship of Mi. Jinnah. 
liiese facts should, lu faunes, have been biought to the notice of the House of 


The Secretaiy of State has advised the Conference as to what it should do m 
future Its members are according to him, to devote their energies to brinamir 
about a settlement between the Congress and the League and, failing that, to attem- 
pt to form a (^ntie Paity. Meanwhile, they are to remain satisBcd with his pioniise 
Of Dominion Status at an indefinite date, with an uniepresentiitive and un-mfiuen- 
tial Centre and peisoiial rule in seven provinces. The Siandinc, Committee are 
compelled, in view of their knowledge of the comitiy, to icject this advice for 
reasons of which Mr Araeiy and his advisers in India cannot surely be ignorant. 
Ihe Confeieiiee at Bombay was eoneeined with the immediate future dining the 
war, not with long-range policies, which must bide then time Even if a Centre 
Paity weie to emerge after a iiumbei of years, what guaiantee is there that its 
pioposale would receive any better tieatment than have tue united demands of In- 
dian politicians in the past ? 'Jhe biiiden of the Secietaiy of State’s speech is that, 
piepaied to considei any proposal there must be the piior approval 
of Mr. Jinnah— a position which no self-respecting political paity can accept or 
tolerate 


*The Committee desire to meet some of Mi. Amery’s objections and raise 
some questions, with regard to them One of his objections is that the Conference 
proposal would mean not a modification of the present foim of government, but 
its supeisession by an entiiely diffeieiit foim of Goveinroent. The piesent Govern- 
ment consists of four officials and two non-official Indiana in addutou to His 
Excellency the Comniandei-ui-Chief All the members of the Goveinroent are at 
piesent appointed by the Ciown and are lesponsible to it. The Committee under- 
stand that, iindei the proposals made last August by the British Goveinment, the 
number of oflloial memlieis was to be lecluced to two and the total stiengtU of the 
Executive Council ineieased to eleven. The Oonfeien<e have proposed no change, 
eithei in respect of the appointing aiithoiity oi in the rcsponsibilitj of the Mem- 
bers of the Goveinment to the Ciown, All that it has suggested that not only 
two, but all the foui official members should be replaced by non-officials Does 
such a proposal amount to a supersession of the present, system of Government ? 

“'ITie Secretary of State has chosen not to snow his hand. The Committee are 
entitled to ask the Biitish Government what their concrete proposals are Does 
the Secretary of Slate object to the transfer of the important jiortfolios of 
Finance and Defence and, if so, why f Sir l^eoi^e St'huster, himself the Finance 
Membei of the Government of India from 1928 until 1034, expressed his belief m 
the House of Commons, that competent Indians could be found for the Finance 
portfolio. The Committee have equally little doubt that a competent Indian can 
be found foi the Defence poitfolio. The Conference did not, as will appear from 
the resolution, want to afifect the position and responsibility of the Oommander-in- 
Ohief , and as both he and the Defence Member would be anpomted by the 
Ciown, it should not be difficult to adjust then mutual relations. The only 
constiuction that the Coroirittee can put on the position taken by Mr. Amery is 
that key portfolios would not be tianfeiied to Indian hands. It is quite clear from 
this that, even if there had been a previous agreement between the main political 
parties these portfolios would not Lave been entrusted to Indian membeis. 

“Anothei point which has been laised by the Secretaiy of State is that the 
leconstiucted Government would not get political suppoit or even acquiescence 
from the legislatuie This objection was folly dealt with in Sir N. K. Sircar’s 
speech at the Bombay Confeienee, but the Committee would hke briefly to refer to 
It here for the sake of completeness. The total strength of the L^islative 
Assembly is 144 Out of these, the Congress and the Muslim League combined 
total only about 60 They would be unable to defeat the Government without the 
help of other paities In the absence of the Congress, the Congress Nationalist 
Party is the second largest party in the Assembly, and its leader, Mr. Aney has 
publicly supported the Bombay Conference proposals and is a member of this 
Committee Consideiing that the pioposal of the Bombay Conference was that 
the Executive should be responsible to the Crown and not to the legislature, 
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the arpniment of a possible oonfiict beti^eeu the Legislature and the Executive 
loses much of its foice but even assuming that, at times, the Governor-Oeneial 
is compelled to lesort to his power of certification, it is difficult to undeisfcand 
how his position would become woise if he weie asked by the leconatitiued 
Government to exeicise that power than it is now, when he does so upon the 
reconornendation of a mixed Council consisting paitly of officials and paitly of 
non-officials. All this fear of conflict between the Legislature and the Government 
reconstituted on national lines seems to be extremely hypothetical, as it assumes 
unieasonableneas on the part of the Legislature and inability on the pait of the 
Goveinment to influence it. 

“It has fuithei been suggested that the reconstituted Council would cieate 
internal constitutional pioblems m relation to the piovinces and the Princes. Bat 
even with the partial transfer suggested by the Secietary of fcState last year 
there would have been a ma]oiity of non-offioials in the Executive Council! 
There is not the remotest reason to assume that Indians in such positions would 
woik m an unieasonable spiiit, or would imneaesaauly obstiiict the Governor- 
General m the diBchaige of his respousibilitiea. Bnch technical objections pie- 
Buppose a determination on the pait of those who will be selected by the Viceioy 
to paialyae or to offer obstruction ni the smooth running of the Government, On 
fluch a supposition, no constitutional advance can now oi ever be made. 

“The peitinent questions which the Committee would wish the Secretary of 
State to answer are (1) What is the interpietation to be placed on the 
jfoUowrag declaiation which Mr Ameiy made on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on August 11, 1940:— “In spite of the discouiaging attitude shown in Congiess 
quaiteie, I still hope that they will be willing to take then pait. If that should 
unfoitunately not prove to be the case, Loid Linlithgow will, of comae, go ahead 
piepaied to woik, with those who will woik with him and with each otliei”. Is it 
tlie Secretary of State’s latest view that unless Mr. Jinn ah as the head' of the 
Muslim League is willing to co opeiate on his own terms, the co-opeiation of all 
othei parties is of no political value whatever to the Butisli Goveinment ? If 
that IS not the intention, he should say so in explicit terms. (2) The other question 
which the Committee desiie to ask is whether his adviaeis in India sinceiely 
believe that it is impossible at the present moment for Mr. Jinnah to come to 
teims with the Congress or any other major paity m India ?” 

“The Committee are utteily unable to follow the Seeretaiy of State’s reasoning 
that it would be veiy difficult to peiauade Parliament to confer Dominion or 
quasi-Dominion poweis on a leconsti acted Executive Council. The resolution had 
suggested that, in regard to in ter-im penal and international matters, the recons- 
tructed Government should be treated on the same footing as the Dominion 
Governments. During and since the last war, tire light of the Government of 
India to be repiesented at such confeiences has been recognised invariably in 
practice India has had, particularly since her admission to the League of Nations 
as one of its oiiginal members, direct representation, not only at the annual 
confeiences of the League and its auxiliary at Geneva, but also at imperial and 
international conferences whenever they have been called. It seems unthinkable 
that, twenty years after such a principle has been in piactice, the Secietaiy of 
State should refuse to concede the point that Indian delegations to such con- 
ferences should be appointed by the Government of India and receive their instruc- 
tions fiom them. 

“As legaids the demand of the Conference that a time-hmifc should be pres- 
cribed for the inauguiatiou of the Dominion Status after the termination of the war 
the Committee attach consideiable importance to it, as without such a time 
limit the country cannot feel suie that India will get Dominion Status and Domi- 
mimon poweis within a lesponsible distance of time It is suiely not light to cast 
the whole buiden on the shouldeis of Indian statesmen , and the Committee feel that 
it IS not possible to arive at a formula under which in certain given circumstances 
the tirae-Iirait fixed may be extended if necessary by another short period. 

The Committee are not unmindful of the consideration that, at this grave 
moment, the thoughts of Englishmen aie naturally concentrated on the war. They 
need increasing help— more men. moie money, more raateiial. The Committee and 
the people of this countiy at laige are no less concerned in the outcome of the war, 
and are moat anxious to help to the utmost in its piosecution, as it is seiiously 
threatening the fate of India also. But they feel that such help will not come m 
abundance unless, at this oiitieal juncture, the piesent policy of diift is abandoned, 
and Indians are placed m positions of real power and lesponsibilitv ” 
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SIB TEJ BAHADUB'S STATEMENT 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru*8 Statement 

Sti Tej Bahadm 8apm Cbairnian of the Bombay Non-Party Leaders' Con- 
ference, issued the following statement on the 29th April 1941 , 

Ihe Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference has already issued a 
statement on Mr Araeiy’s speech in the House of Commons. Theie aie, however, 
certain matters to which I should like to lefer in my personal statement. I was 
most leluctant hitheito to say publicly that, for neaily two months before the 
Conference met at Bombay, I did all I could, in my indiyidual capacity, to biiug 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jiiinah togethei Even now, I should not like to dis- 
close, without their permission, anything of the coriespoiidence that passed between 
them and me. All that I can saj is, that 1 have not been unmindful of the need 
for a communal settlement. Indeed, since December last, when I issued my fiist 
statement, and again in January, when I wrote an aiticle in the Twentieth Ceuturv^ 
I have been emphasising the need of these two leaders meeting each other. I gave 
this suggestion of mine the first place among the several suggestions that I made. 
I am surpiised to note that Mr. Ameiy's speech shows that he is unaware of it, as 1 
presumed that he would know something of it after conversations with the Viceroy. 

This IS not the time foi me to apportion blame between the leaders. 1 regret 
to say that my efforts bore no fruit As matters stand now, I am more than doubt- 
ful if the chances of a settlement between the two paities can be looked upon as 
at all blight, Mr. Jinnah's speech at Madras and Mahatma Gandi I’s recent pro- 
nouncement show that, if anything, the gult is wider than even before. 

It was ]U8t when I was carrying on this coirespondence that a European 
member of the Legislature, who has been criticising the Bombay Conference, wrote 
to me as follows, “I have been feeling for sometime that His Majesty’s Goveinment 
ought to take the initiative in the matter of a communal agreement It is no use 
merely saying that such an agreement is a pre-iequisite to any further constitution- 
al discussions, and then leaving it at that” That was and still is my view, 'ihose 
who talk of an {q;ieement being a pre-requiste of further constitutional changes should 
not, in my opinion, content themselves with making repeated references to them, 
but should also take a hand in promoting such a settlement. I have seen no evi- 
dence of that eithei in England or in India. Long-range discussions and ciiticisms 
of the internal situation cannot help the people and do not ledound to the credit 
of the Government. 

Mr. Amery says in bis speech that we have not been able to secure before- 
hand for our scheme any kina of agreement, if not between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, at any rate between the latter and other representatives of the 
Hindu majonty. Surely, this new condition which is now solemnly put forward 
by the Government, could not have been absent from the minds of those who were 
responsible for making the declaration of August 8. And il it was present to 
their mind then, why did they not say that no kind of change m the constitution 
would be brought about except witn agreement between the major coiitending 
parties ? During the Bound Uable Conference discussions when Mr Bamsay Mac- 
Donald consulted me about the Communal Award, I told him point blank that if 
I weie the Biitish Piime Minister, I should not undertake that responsibility ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the fact that there was no agreement between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, Mr Bamsay MacDonald’s Government, which consisted also of 
Conseivatives, went on with meir scheme, gave fiist the Communal Award and then 
intioduced the India Bill 

Bluntly put, Mr Amery is mortgaging our future to certain intractable leaders. 
Expediencies of the hour are not always consistent with lasting policies seeking 
to achieve the permanent good of a vast countiy like India. Has Mr Ameiy such 
a permanent policy ? If so, what steps is he taking to implement that policy ? 
'What IS bis leal contribution to the solution of the communal tangle ? Is he not, 
by his speeches, making the task of those who want a real settlement more and 
more difficult ? Is he strengthening the faith of Indians in Biitish intentions ? 

In oidinaiy ciicumstances, I should not have taken notice of what Mr. Jtnnah 
said about me or the Confeience over which I presided at Bombay, and I should 
ceitainly not have followed his example by lowering the level of public controveisy 
by indulging in pei son ah ties. Let me, bowevei, say that I am not aware of any 
kind of wiie-pullers, Congiess or nou-Congiess ; and duiing my long public life, 
I have never known anybody laying any kind of trap for me. Ihese are dap-trap 
methods of controveisy intended to create a piejudice against those fiom whom you 
diffei , and 1 am suipiised that Mr. Amery, a seasoned politician and one acens^ 
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tomed to dealing with public contioveiBies, should have even lefened to what Mr. 
Jinnah said about the wiie-pulleis having laid a tiap foi me. 

I can only assume that like seveial Euiopeans in India who have bean 
publicly, in then* speeches, saying that the Bombay Conference was leally inspiied 
by Congiess, Mi Ameiy is obsessed with the same idea I can only say that 
not a woid passed between Mi Gandhi or any othei Congiess leadei and myself 
at any time eitnei in coiiespondence oi m peisonal conveisation with legaid to 
the idea of holding the Bombay Confeience oi to the chaiactei ol the lesolution 
it should adopt I may, howevei, say that when the Piesidentship of the Confei- 
ence was oflfered to me, I made it a condition pieeedent to my acceptmg it, 
that, at the Confeience, no kind of communal issue should bo laised I was moie 
than gratified that men like Mi. Savaikai and Di. Moonje, who weie piesent 
at the Confaence, played the game and accepted the lesolutiou. They are men 
with stiong paity convictions, and yet, loi the sake ol a settlement, they suh- 
oidmated then paity feelings to the common goal we had m view I should 
have expected in fairness that Mi Amciy would ha^e diawn the attention of the 
House to the fact Let me say once again that I take tlie fullest responsibility 
for my mdgment , it may be light oi it may be wiong, but I have nevei in 
my life felt that anybody had laid a tiap for me, neithei a Secietaiy of State nor 
a political leader in India. 

Ml* Ameiy has appealed to me and my fiiends not to cease fiom our effoii^ 
to concentrate, first and foremost, on bimgmg the contending elements together 
or on building up a stiong Centie Paity of men who aie piepaied to put India 
fiist. I shall be absolutely Bank 

I believe Mi. Ameiy’s mdiscieet and unfoitimate speeches on this subject have 
done the worst seivice to us, and he has no busmess to make that pious appeal to 
us when he himself has done nothing to promote unity among the contending 
elements m India As legaids our continuing tliese elfoits, I shall be veiy glad 
if those m mdia who, paiiot-like, lepeat Mi Ameiy’s pious sentiments, will do 
something to show that they aie in earnest about it So far as I am conemned, 
I do not want any encouiagement fiom any quaitei, nor shall I feel discouraged 
in caiiying out my convictois, meiely because the Secietaiy oi State, who is 
credited with having good mtentious, has the unfortunate knack of e^iessmg 
those good intentionB m such language 

As legal ds the foimation of a Centie Party, all that I wish to say is that 
I do not see any piospect of such a psity coming into existence oi functioning 
effectively so long as the piesent pohey of Mi Ameiy and ol the Government of 
India IB maintamed At the same time, I should not like to stand in the way of 
those of my friends in Bombay and elsewheie who have a faith in the formation 
of such a party I would wish them every success, but let them take steps and 

not meiely repeat what Mr Ameiy has been saying from a distance of six 

thousand miles I am veiy doubtful that if a Centie Paity was biought mto 
existence, it would faie better at the hands of Mi Ameiy or the Government of 
India They could dispose of it easily, by saying that it did not contain an adequate 

number of Muslims or the Depiessed Classes, that it had not yet developed a 

sufticient bactang m the counti’y and that it was bound to meet with opposition 

on the pait of the Congiess oi the Muslim League a feai which seems to 

have unnerved and indeed paialysed both Mr. Ameiy and the Government of India. 


The National Liberal Federation 

Council Meeting ReBolnbona — Poona— 29th. June 1941 


The council of the National Libeial Fedeiation of India, which met at Poona 
on the 29th. June 1941 under the presidentship of Bn Chanduvarkar, 

discussed the present political situation for over four hours 

Among those piesent were Di if. P Paranjpyet hon Pandit Hiidyanath 
Kumiu, Bn Cowauii Jehangii, the hon Mr P N. Sapiu, Di G S MaJiajaiii, Mr. 
K^ndaiao, Mi. G K Gadgil, Mr N E. Wadia and Pandit Idaidat Shaima. 
The foUowmg resolutions were passed • — 
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War Situation a Peril to India 

(1) The council of the National Libeial Fedeiation of India views with grave 
concern the war situation as it has developed and is developing in Euiope and recog- 
nizes that it IS full of peiil foi India The council is firmly of opinion that India’s 
political piogress is possible only if demociacies emerge successful fiom the war. 
The council feels that India should coopeiate whole-heaitedly in the war efibit but 
IS deeply concerned to note that the Government have failed to create the psycholo- 
gical atmospheie necessaiy foi mobilising to the maximum pitch the lesouices of 
India m men and mateiial In its 0 ]>inion only a national government on the hn^ 
suggested by the Lib'ial Federation at Calcutta and endoiBcd in mateiial paitieulars 
by the Bombay Confeience can enable India to organise hei defences effectively and 
put foith hei maximum effort foi the war which is thieateniiig to spread eastwards. 
It theiefoie earnestly uiges the Government to create genuine and whole hearted 
enthusiasm foi the wai by entrusting the diieetton and contiol of India’s vrar efib t 
to an executive conned composed of non -official Indians drawn fiom the main ele- 
ments m India’s public life In its opinion it is irapeiative that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should make it clear to the people of India that they propose to endow 
India with full contiol over her external and internal afifaiis aftei the war and make 
hei a flee and equal partner in the commonwealth of nations associated with Eng- 
land and that in the period of tiansition India will piactically enjoy the same status 
m mtei-imperial and international affaiis as the dominions. 

Me. Amert's Speech Unsatisfactory 

(2) The couned of the National Liberal Federalaon has read with profound 
dismay the speech of Mr Amny m the Commons debate on Apnl 23, In its opi- 
nion, the 8pee< h is not calcultated to piomote communal harmony and unity which 
he has maue a condition piecedent to any political advance The couned cannot 
agree with the implication contained m Mr Amery’s speech that no useful purpose 
will be served by leconsti acting the central Government on national Imes unless at 
at least the Muslim League agieed to such reconsti action It regrets to note that 
Mr. Ameiy has luled out the foimation of a cential Goveinment consisting ntirely 
of non-ofiieia] Indians and that he is not in the present circumstances prepaied to 
initiate any fai-ieaching measures of constitutional advance Di the opinion of the 
council, the speech of Mi Amery is unsatisfactory not only m regard to the iwesent 
but also 111 legaid to the futuie as it lefuses to mdieate clearly the time within 
which India may expect to be endowed with full Dominion Status aftei the war 
It also lecoids its emphatic disappioval of Mr Amery’s statement that m the transi- 
tional peiiod an Indianised government at the ceiitie cannot be created m regard 
to international and intenmpenal matteis as a full dommion The conned pdaces 
on lecord its coiisideied view that only a wise policy of bold and geneious con- 
cession can enable India to pull her full weight m the war. 

Pakistan Condemned 

(3) The conned of the National Libeial Fedeiation of India records its un- 
qualified condemnation of the scheme of paititioning India which is known as PaM- 
stan as highly leactionary and anti-nationai and pi o\ ides no solution of the mmo- 
rity problem The coimcil is sure that India wdl never reconcile hei self to any pro- 
posal for partition, and it appeals to all Indians to resist the scheme to the utmost 
of then capacity In the opinion of the council, the political situation has assumed 
a phase when it has become impeiative for his Majesty’s Government to make it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that they will not encourage any pioposal for the 
partition of the countiy The conned afiiims its flim faith m pailiamentary demo- 
cracy based on the pimciples of nationalism as the solution of India’s consti- 
tution. 

Indians Abroad 

The council of the National Liberal Fedeiation of India notes with apprecia- 
tion the fact that the Feethani resolutions have been passed by the South African 
Pailiament, theieby giving Indians m the Transvaal the nght foi the fii-st time of 
owning land in the gold aieas, which was hitheito prohibited to them, that an 
undeitaking has been given tliat whatever be tne findings of the JBroom Commission 
on Indian penetrabon into predommantly European aieas in Natal, no legislation 
would be undeitaken duiing the cunencj of the war to foice segiegation on Indians, 
and that the Government of Field-Maishal Smuts has displayed a more hbeial 
atbdude towaids Indians passing through South Africa and has mcorpoiated the 
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functions of the Indian Agent-General under the Capetown Agieement m the duties 
of the High Commissioner for India in South Afiica. 

At the same time the conncil consideis that the areas thrown open to Indian 
ownership m the Tiansvaal under the Feetham lesolutions aie very inadequate and 
spell segiegation, which is veiy xepugnant to Indian self-iespect, and that l^e danger 
of s^egation m general of Indians m the South Afiica has not been dissipaS, 
and trusts that the paiticipation of South Afiican Indians and of India in the 
present wai against lacialism and m defence of demociacy and human lights and 
of England and the Dominions mclndmg South Afiica, will peisuade the Govern- 
ment of South Afiica to use above racialism and promote genuine democracy in 
that country The council is also of the opinion that unless and until lacial equa- 
lity 18 seemed in South Afiica, it will be piejudicial to Indians to countenance the 
proposal of Field-Maishal Smuts foi a pan-Afnean union and that theiefoie it must 
be strenuously opposed 

One resolution placed on record the council’s appreciation of the woik and 
achievements of Sir B. Kama Baut the last Indian Agent-General and the fiist 
Indian Hi^ Commissioner m South Afiica 

OEYLOSr 

A resolution on CctIou deplored the anti-Indian attitude of the Govt, of Ceylon 
which compelled the Government of India to prohibit the emigiation of Indian 
labour, muon to the detiiment of Ceylon and which compelled the inteivention of 
the Governor to pioteot the legitimate lights of Indians settled in Ceylon but still 
hoped that the Ceylonese Ministers would take up a moie helpful and equitable 
attitude towards the Indian problem in Ceylon. 


Crisis in Civilisation 

Tagore’s Birthday address at Santiniketan 

Poet Bahndra Nath Tagore made a scathing condemnation of the Biitish 
rule in India, in the conise of his last message befoie his death on the occasion of 
hiB 80th. biithday celebrated at Santiniketan on Monday, the 14th. April 1941 
by the Yisva-Bbaiati The following is an authorised English rendeiing of his 
address which was given in Bengali 

“With the advent of this year I have completed my eighty years of life. Fiom 
the point I have now reached, I am enabled to see in clear peispeotive the vast 
stretch of tune which I have alieady tiaveised. As I take a detached view of the 
beginning and development of my existence, I feel that in my own life as well as 
in the psychology of my coiintiy, a fundamental cleavage from the past has taken 
place. Believe me, this change has, within it, a profound cause of personal grief 
for myself. 

“Our direct contact with the larger woild of man was linked up with the con- 
temporaiy history of the English people whom we came to know in those earlier 
days. It was mainly through then mighty liteiatiue that we formed our ideas 
with regard to these new-comers to onr Indian shores. In those days the type 
of learning that was seived out to us was neither plentiful nor diveise, nor was the 
spirit of scientific enquiry very much in evidence. Thus, our scope being stiictly 
limited, it was the pievailing fashion among the elite of those days to fall back upon 
the language and literature of the English. Their days and nights weie eloquent 
with the stately declamations of Burke, with Macaulay's long-iolling sentences , 
discussions centred upon Shakespeai's diama and Byron’s poetiy and above all, 
upon the large-hearted Liberalism of the nineteenth centiiiy English politics 

“Though tentative attempts weie being made for gaining onr national inde- 
pendence, at heait, we had not lost faith in the philanthropy and geneiosity of the 
ISngUsh race. Ibis belief was so fiimly looted in the sentiments of our leaders 
that they hoped that that the victor would of himself pave the path of freedom for 
the vanquished. 

Influence of English Litebature 

“This bdief was based upon the fact that England at the time provided the 
persecuted all over the world with a home and shelter in her hospitable land* Any 
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one who had sfcriTen for the integrity of his nation was sure to recdre the most 
waim-heaited welcome at the hands of the English. Thus, in thdr character I had 
seen the puiest ideal of philanthropy and I was led to set them on the pedestal 
of my highest lespect The geneiosity of their natuie had not yet been vitiated by 
Impeiialist piide. Then noble nature was to us a souice of perpetual admiration. 
About this time I had the opportunity of listening to the speeches of John Bright, 
both in and outside Pailiament. Even as a boy I was struck with his largeness 
of heait which oveiflowed all naiiow national bounds and spiead its influence far 
afield. That is why even in these days when England had fallen from her former 
giace, I lemembei and cherish my lecoUeetioiis of those other days 

**Ocitainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the innate goodness of our 
ruleis was no mattei for pride. What was remaikable, however, was the whole- 
heal ted way in which we gave oar lecognition to human greatness even when it 
levealed itself in the foreigner. 

“The best and the noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a 
particnlai race or country ; its scope may not be limited nor may it be regarded 
as the misei’s board, buiied undei^iound. That is why the Etighsh literature which 
nouiished our minds in the past, even now conveys its deep resonance to the re- 
cesses of our heait. 

OiviLiSATiosi East? and West 

'*lt is difficult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the English word 
‘civilisation’. That phase of civilization with which we were familiar in this country 
was known as ‘good conduct’, in othei words, it was mainly a set of ethical codes, 
l^anow in themselves, these codes oitginated in a cncumsciibed geographical area. 
It was said that the rules of conduct which, for generations together, had held good 
in that strip of land, Biahinavarta by name, bound on either side by the rivers 
Saiaswati and Diisadvati — were the rules to govern the society in general. In other 
words, conduct accoiding to what oui ancients said, was regulated by a number of 
traditions and conven lions, however heaitless or on]UBt they might have been. That 
is how a Pharisaic foimalism gradually got the uppeihaiid of free thought and the 
ideal of ‘good conduct* which Menu found established in Brahmavarta steadily 
degenerated into socialised tyranny. 

“Duiing my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured and educated section of 
Bengal, nuituied on English learning, was permeated with a feeling of revolt 
against those foimal laws of conduct. A perusal of what Eajnarain Bose has 
written, desciibing the ways of the educated geutiy of those days will amply bear 
out what I have said just now. In place of the codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of civilisation as revealed in the character of the English people. 

Pabting of Ways'? 

“In oui own family this change of spirit was welcomed for the sake of its 
sheer lational foice and its influence was felt m every sphere of our life. Bom m 
that atmosphere and with my intuitive love of literature, I had natmally set the 
English on the throne of my heart Bach then was the state of affairs in the first 
chapters of my life And then came the parting of waj»B, accompanied with a 
painful feeling of disillusion. 

“1 began increasingly to discover that those who accepted the best truths of 
civilisation disowned them with impunity, whenever questions of selfishness and 
greed weie involved. There came a time when perforce I had to snatch myself 
away from mere appreciation of literature and contemplation of the great world of 
civilisation. As I emerged into the stark light of bare facts, the sight of dire 
poveity of the Indian masses rent my heart. Eudely shaken out of my dreams, I 
began to lealise that perhaps in no other modern state had there been such hope- 
less dearth of the most elementary needs of existence. 

* How could I help thinking that it was India that had kept replenishing the 
coffers of the Biitish people ? Such travesty of the human ideal, such aberration 
in the mentality of the so-called civilised races, such criminal and contemptaons 
indifference to the crores of helpless Indian people I could never have ims^ned. 

I had associated the character of the English race which I had come to respect 
through then literature. 

Benefits of Indxjstbialibation Denied 

“That mastery over machine thiough which the English had consolidated their 
sovereignty over then vast Empire, had been kept a sealed book away from the 
reach of this helpless country. And yet have we not seen with our own eyes what 
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indaBfcrmliBfttioa did to Japan and how within a short time she aohieyed wonders ? 
I have also seen how Japan’s civilised admin is tiatiou helped to disfciibute among 
hei own people the fruits of hei all-iound pi ogress, I have also been piivileged to 
witness the unstinted eneigy with which EuBsia was tiying to fight disease and 
illiteracy. Her industiy and aiiplication has helped Russia in steadily liquidating 
Ignorance and poverty and abiect bimiiliaUon fiom the face of a vast continent. 
Her people have not observed distinction between one sect and aiiothei, one class 
and another. They have spread fai and wide the influence of that human relation- 
ship which is above and beyond eveiytlimg petty and selflah. Then astonishingly 
quick progress had made me happy and jealous at the same time. 

“While in Moscow, I particulaily liked one chaiaeteiistic of Soviet admiinstia- 
tion and that was the pleasing fact that theie was no conflict of inteiests on the 
score of Communal Awaid between Muslims and non-MusUms a tinly civilised 
administiation impaitially served their common inteiests 

“I have also seen Iian, newly awakened to a sense of national self-sufficiency, 
attempting to fulfil her own destiny, fieed fiom the deadly giinding stones of tlie 
European Powers It is significant that liei good for tune dates tiom the day when 
she finally disentangled heiself fiom the meshes of Euiopean diplomacy 'With all 
my heait I wish well of Iran, may she deseive well at the hands of Fate. 

“In the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan theie is much to be desued so 
far aB hei education and society are concerned. But the fulleet poseibilUies are 
there. And that is so, because up till now, she has »»ot succumbed to the benumbing 
influence of any Euiopean Power, vaunting of its civilisation. Thus, these countiies 
are now well on then way towaids real piogiess. 

Helpless tinder Dead Weight of Administration 

‘‘Under the dead weight of Biitisli administiation India lematned at the very 
bottom— static in her uttei helidesBiiess. So gieat and so ancient a civilisation 
as China, came to be oorioded with the fatal addiction to opium into which her 
people were coeiced This insidious move was doubtless a paiL of the policy of 
exploitation of the weak. When we weie about to foiget the shameful hisfcoiy of 
how the Bntish had seisted a poibiou of China, we were painfully surpiised by 
another event 

“While Japan was quietly devouring North China, her act of savage aggression 
was cooBideied a minor incident by the insolent veteians of Biitish diplomacy. 

“We have witnessed from this distance how slyly the Biitish statesmen took away 
the bottom out of the Republic of Spam, and we have also seen how a band of 
couiageouB Englishmen chivaliously laid down then lives for Spain. Even though 
the English had not aioused themselves aufliciently to then sense of lesponsibilUy 
towaids China in the Fai East, in their own immediate neighbourhood they have 
not hesitated to sacrifice themselves to the cause of individual freedom. Such acts 
of heroism reminded me over and again of the true English spuit to which in those 
eaily days 1 had given my whole faith I do not even want lemotely to think of 
the feeling of amity that then, existed between England and Germany. What puz- 
zles me 18 how within so short a peiiod its impeiialist gteed could bung about 
such tiagic disintegiation in the chaiactei of so gieat a lai^e. 

“One day I saw the English as a healthy nation, full of youthful vigour, 
evei ready to come to the help of tliose that needed it, and to-day I see them pie- 
maturely old, worn out by the plague of evil that has suiieptitiously robbed the 
nation of its well-being. 

Divide and Rule Policy 

“I had to recount this tiagic stoiy of how gradually we came to lose faith m 
the civilisation of the West Coming back to India, we feel that the blackest of 
evils that has come in the wake of Biitish administiation was much more than 
the rulers’ shameful neglect and apathy to provide the minimum amenities of civil- 
ised existence 

“Then failure is nowhere more apparent than in the ciuel way in which they 
have contiived to divide the Indians amongst themselves The pity of it all lies 
in the fact that now perhaps they want to lay the blame at the aooi of our own 
society This ugly and savage culmination of Indian histoiy would nevei have been 
possible, if communahsm and provincialism and lack of mutual faith were not 
sedulously encouraged to grow to their piesent vicious foira, by some seciet conclave 
holding the highest responsibilities in the system of administration. 

“I can nevei believe that Indians aie m any way mfeiioi to the Japanese, 
either m intellect ox in capacity. The fundamaital diffeieuce between the two lies 
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m &e wher^ India is not only overcome, but is also overwhelmed by the 
Briusii, Japan had nevei allowed hei inteiests to be clouded over by the benevolent 
protectorate of some Euiopean Power Oui rulers have established, what they call 
Mie government of ‘law and oidei’ — oi, m other words, a policeman’s administra* 
tion. 

“It IB now no longer possible for us to retam any respect for that mockery of 
mvilisation which bdieves in ruling by foiee and has no faith in freedom at all 
By their miseily denial of all that is best m their civilisation, by withholding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effeeti\ely closed for us all 
paths to progress 

*Ana yet my good foitune has often brought me into close contact with really 
large>hearted Englishmen Without the slightest hesitation I may say that Ae 
nobility of their chaiactei was without parallel— in no country or community have 
I come across such greatness of soul Such examples would not allow me to loss 
faith in the race, which produced them I had the rare blessing of having Andrews 
Englishman, a real Chiistian and a true man — for a very close friend. To-day 
in the perspective of death his unselfish and courageous magnaniimty shows all the 
brighter. The whole of India remains indebted to him for his various acts of 
charity which distiuguished a life-time of dedicated seivice But personally speak- 
ing, I am especially beholden to him because he helped me to retain in my old 
age that feeling of respect for the £ni*;hsh lace with which in the past I was ins- 
pired by their literature and wUith I was about to lose completely Along with 
hiB memory the innate gieatness of his people will abide with me for ever. I 
count such Englishmen as Aiidiews not only as my personal and intimate friends, 
but as friends of the whole human lace To have known them has been to me a 
treasured pnvilege They made me believe that English prestige will be saved from 
every shipwreck if there were moie of such Englishmen. Had I not met them, not 
even the faintest hope would mitigate my despair with regard to the Western 
nations. 

“Meanwhile, the demon of barbanty has given up all pretence and has emerged 
with unconcealed fangs and teeth, leady to tear up the world and spread devasta- 
tion. From one end to anotbei the poisonous fumes of hatred defile the atmos- 
^ere. This plague of peiseeution, which lay doimant in the civilisation of the 
West, has, at least, loused itself to cieate havoc and desecrate the spint of Man. 
In onr present luckless, helpless poveity have we not already seen this world-wide 
destruction at woik ? A moital combat has begun between one power and another, 
and no one knows what it will bung about in the end. 

“The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian 
empire. But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery ? When 
the stream of their centuries’ administiation runs dry at last, what a waste 
of mud and filth will they leave behind them 1 I had at one time believed that the 
springs of civilisation would issue out of the heart of Euiope And to-day when I 
am about to quit the woild that sbuhboin faith has gone bankrupt altc^etber. 

“To-day my one last hope is that the deh\eier will be born in this poverty- 
stricken country and from the East his divine message will go forth to the world 
at large and fill the heait of man with boundless hope As I proceed onward. I 
look behind to see the cninibling nuns of civilisation, strewn like a vast dung-heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith hi man. 

I would rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter in his history after 
the cataclysm is over and the atmospheie rendeied clean with the spirit of service 
and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from this hoiizon, from the East where 
the sun rises, Anotner day will come when the unvanquished Man will retr^e 
hiB path of glory, despite all barneis, to win back his lost human heritage. To 
believe in the final and iiievocable doom of humanity is certainly a crime, but I 
shall not be guilty of hugging illusion for reality ^ , u 

“Finally, I shall proclaim that the day has come when it wdl no longer be 
safe for the mightiest of poweis to give vent to proud complacence « e must realise 

the truth of what our sages said , 

“By iniquity a man may thrive, may see many a gOM in lire, may conquer 
his enemies, out iniquity, at last, is suie to ovei whelm and destroy him. 


0 



The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session-New Delhi— 17t1i to 18th March 1941 


Hta ExGellenc^ the Viceroy ^ opening the session of the Princes’ Ohamber at 
New Delhi on the 17th March 1941, stressed tlie impoitance of the Balers 
of States “taking all possible measuies to continue Lo deaeive the reveience of the 
Bubjeetp and to strengthen and buttiess the fouiulaUoua upon which it rests.” 

“Union and co-operation,” His Excellency continued, “are the foundation and 
the Bouice of strength.” Loid Linlithgow urged that the Piinees should not 
allow themselves or then advisers to be diverted by any consideiations of a peison- 
al chaiaotei from ensuiing that “wheie copeiation is nccessaiy, it shall take a foim 
which no ciitic can assail on the ground that it is halt-heiuted Such cooperation 
must, I recognise, involve saciifiees, as it must involve some smrender, or as I 
should piefei to say, some pooling of cheiished soveicignty But the need foi such 
saciifices is a stark reality, and I am wholly satisfied that those sacrifices, when 
they are made, will be amply repaid by results.” 

Nearly 45 Piinces weie present. The Mrdiaiaja of Biluiiei, who had taken a 
leading pait m the dehbeiations of the Chamlier since its inception m 1921, was 
absent owing to the illness of the Dowager Ma.li.uani 

On amval in the Chambei, His Excellency was leceived by die Chancelloi, 
who introduced the Billing Princes and Chiefs. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The following is the text of His Excellency’s addiess *— 

“Your Highnesses, It is a gieat pleasuie to me to meet you again tha year 
and to preside over your deliberationB, and I extend very coidial wdcome to 
you all. 

'T note with great satisfaction that the mimbers attending this session of the 
Chamber are consideiably highei than usual Thai is. I have no doubt> the result 
partly of the natuial desire of Youi Highnesses to paiUcipate in discusBions at 
the Imperial Capital duiing times so ciitical as those through which we aie 
passing, and partly of the lecent revision of the constitution of the Ohamber, which 
has lesulted in the addition of no fewer than 2C Buleis to those who en3oy the 
right of full membership. I would only say that it is a souice of sincere giatifica- 
tiou to me that of those new members, so many should have been able to be 
present with us to-day , and in taking the opportunity of welcoming them to 
the Chamber, I would express the hope that this reinfoicemeut will prove a real 
source of fresh strength and vitality. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to know that the hopes which I voiced when 
I addiessed Your Highnesses last war, in legaid to the teimination of the 
prolonged conditions of famine in Bajputana and Kathiwai have, thanks to a 
bounteous monsoon, been amply fulfilled, and that the anxieties which weighed 
upon so many of Your Highuessea and on youi people as the lesult of the famine 
eonditoODS which prevailed for so long, have been alleviated in so maiked a degree, 

I’EiBUTE TO Late Bdler oe Mysoke 

“Since the last meeting of the Ohamber, death has taken a heavy toll, and 
the State of Limbdi in particular has suffeicd the loss of two of its Biileis. Those 
whose loss we mouin to-day include many close fiicndB of all of us, and many 
who weie outstanding figures in the Piincely Older. We mourn the genial figure 
of His Highness the Mahaiana of Kolhapui, In the person of the late Maharao 
of Hotah, we have lost a Prince whose innate kindliness and solicitude for his 
subjects were well known. His late Highness the Maharaja of Hysoie was a 
peibonality whose accomplishments would have won distinction in any walk of 
life As a Buler, the manner in which he dischaiged the lesponsibilities of his 
great position, his close interest in the welfare of his subjects, his zeal foi progress, 
for the advancement of justice, foi the development of a higher sense of civic duty, 
and the simplicity of ms mode of life, all of them impiessed deeply those of 
US who had the privilege of his fiiendship and who had been able to see him 
m his own State and the example which he set enhanced the piestige of the 
Princely Order not only in this country but fai beyond its borders. 
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“1 am confident that it ivill be the \nsh of Your H^hnesfles to offer to the 
relatives of those Eulers who are no longer with us and to those who have 
succeeded to the responsibiiitiea laid down By them, our sincere sympathy in their 
beieavement and our congratulations and good wishes in regard to the opportunities 
that he befoie them. 

“The Unitx of India’s War Effort” 

“When I last addressed Your Highnesses I remaiked that, up to that time, 
no substantial call had been made on the manpower of India but 1 added that, 
were conditions to alter, and were the war to take a different course, the offers 
of support, of eveiy kind so readily made by the Piinces of India and so deeply 
appi eclated, would be of the gieatest value Twehe months have indeed seen a 
vast alteiation in the position, and the value of the cooperation of the States, and 
of the geneions suppoii which they have given in men, money and material has 
been proved in the most ample and signal way. The memorable woids of appre- 
ciation spoken by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor in the message to 
India, which 1 have the honour to make public two dajs ago, will be fresh in the 
memoiy of all of us Addressed as that message was alike to the Piinces and the 
people of India, it bungs out in a stiiking manner the unity of India's war effort, 
the great assiatance she has given at a time of such critical importance to India 
and to the world, and the significance of the contribution made by the Princely 
Older and by British India alike 

“The contributions of the Indian States, under the inspiring liMiderehip of 
Your Highnesses who are here to-day, and of other members of the Piiotely 
Order, have indeed been great, fheii forc< s have been exjsanded, so that they 
could go forth to wherever the need was the greatest By precept and by example 
they have encouraged their countrjmen. Ihey have been unstinting in 
their financial support, and their emhlems are emblazoned to-day on 
countless weapons of war and on tountless gifts of every kind designed to repair 
the injuiies of war The value of those generous contiibutions is enhanced by tueir 
spontaneity If there is any complaint from Your Highnesses, I know only too well 
from my own conversations with so many niembeis of the Princely Order, that it 
IB that the oppoitnnities of seivice, and particularly of personal service m the face 
of the enemy, have fallen short of your own ardent desires. 

“It IS but natural, given the extent and the impoirance of the co-operation 
which the Indian States ha\e given in the progress of the war, that >ou sboud Lh\e 
been concerned to play the utmost possible part in the various organisations which 
have been established to co-oidinate and to develop our war effort, and I have I een 
at pains not only to keep in contact with Bis Highness the Chancellor and other 
leading Piinces on this matter, but to do all m my power to keep the Indian 
States in close touch with current events of importance The technical Advisers 
from the Indian States rendeied valuable service to India’s representatives on that 
most important body, the Eastern Group Conference. Ihe Indian State's, in common 
with Biitibh India, will be reprebented on the Supply Council of the Eastern Group 
winch has now been established, and on which the representatives of India sit aide 
hy Bide with the lepresentanves of the Dominions of Austialia South Africa, New 
Zealand and of Hrs Majesty’s Government which will keep in touch with the Colo- 
nial Governments throughout the area I would onlj observe m th.it connection 
that India’s lepiesentative on that council and my Supply Department shall be 
kept infoimed of the resouices of the States, of their anxiety to assist bj ereiy 
means in their power, and of the contnbutions which they may be in a position to 
make towards tne satisi action of our ever-exj ending needs. 

“As Your Higl'nessfs are no doubt aware, the States have obtained representa- 
tion on the Expoif Advieorj Committee the Petrol Rationing Conference, the six 
Local Advisory War Supplj Committees, and many other organisations established 
by the Central Goveinment, end it is my siiueie hope that stefs which have been 
taken to bnng about the clc«!€Bt co-oveialion between the Indian States and British 
India will be of mutual benefit, and will serve the best and truest interests of 
India as a whole 

Problem of Ikdia’s Defence 

“His Majesty in his gracious messaaes touched on the military assistance given 
to the Empire’s cause by the Princelv Order and by the Indian States. I know 
that the many and railed problems which have inmlably arisen, and which will 
continue to arise from die close association of the Indian States forces with His 
Majesty’s forces will be fully present to the minds of Your Highness. I know too, 
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how fully yo'i realise the relation of the test of active seivice to the piesent systen. 
You will leadily appreciate that in umfoimity tics simplicity and efliciency. Much 
has already been done, in the pioceaa of assimilation, to dimmish the differences 
that existed between types and conditions of militaiy service in the Indian Army 
and m the States * and it is my confident hoi>e and my belief that Yoar Highnesses 
will aproach, what pioblems of this uatnie jet lemaiii foi ns, jointly to suivey, in 
the determination that the eventual solution shall be that best fitted to serve the 
interests of India as a whole, and to secure her against external aggression. 

“'I’he mighty conflict in which we aie now engaged must inevitably have reac- 
tions of profound importance on ail countries and not the least on "India herself 
We are fighting for the cause of human fieedom We are fighting for ideals well 
known, readily accepted, commanding the full supiioitot all. 'Ihe magnificent exam- 
ple set by Uheu Iropeiial Majtsties the King-Empeioi nnd the Queen Empress, 
the way in which they have identified themselves with the feelings, the anxieties 
and the suffeiings of then subjects thiougliout ihc cmpiie, the extent to which they 
shaie the common dangei, aie known to us all No example moio inspiring could 
have been given. None could be more encoiii aging to all who are present here 
to-day 


“SuBjEora’ Oo-Opbeation— The Foundation of Strength” 

“In India, Your Highnesses, repiesentative of innumerable famous Ruling 
Houses, the inheritois of a gieat tiadidioii of service, of an authoiity that has come 
down to you through long ages, need no reminder from me ot the importance of 
taking all possible messuies to saieguard that piiceless heritage, to continue to 
deserve the reverence of your subjects, and to strengthen and buttress the foundations 
upon which it lests Foi, tins is a time of changing ideas and of new political concep- 
tions, and the importance of taking such measures and taking them in time, needs 
no emphasis from me. In previous addresscB to the Chanibei of Princes, I bad 
made certain suggestions on that subject 'I hose suggestions have been welcomed 
b^ many Princes, steps aie being taken to adopt them in many paits of India with 
visible though not as yet spectacular results. I do not propose to repeat those 
suggestions to-day or to enlaige upon the subject, save to say, once more, that union 
and co-operation are the foundation and the source of strength. But to Youi 
Highnesses and to the Princely Oidci T would make one earnest appeal, an appeal to 
which, I know, 1 can look with confidence for ready response. That appeal is that 
you should not allow yourselves oi your adviseis to be diverted by any consider- 
tions of a personal character from ensuring (hat, wbeie co-operation is necessary, 
it shall take a form which no reasonable critic cun assail, on the ground that it is 
half-hearted. Such co-opeiation must, I recognise, involve sacrifices as it must 
involve Bome sunendei, or, as I should prefer to say, some pooling, of oberished 
sovereignty. But the need for such sacrifices is a staik reality, and I am wholly 
satisfied that those sacrifices, when they are made, will be amply repaid by resnlts. 

‘■'Let me in conclusiPii remark that your agenda brings out most clearly not 
only that the normal function of the Chamber nr suth matters as the revision and 
the development of its constitution continues undistuibed by war-time conditions, 
it bungs out also, and more important still, to what an extent it is your wish and 
your intention that this impoitaut and repiesentative gathenng, which I am so glad 
to see here to-day, shall be turned to widei account and it shall demonstrate to 
the world, at this critical time^ how whole-heartedly and unflinchingly the Princes 
of India share the common determination of all those who owe allegiance to His 
Imperial Majesty to see the present struggle pursued, with all the eueigies at their 
disposal, until victoiy has been achieved and the ideals for the preservation of 
which we are fighting, are secured beyond any question 

“I will not further keep Your Highnesses tiom your deliheiations on the many 
important items that he before you. 'Ineie is much giound to be covered and 1 am 
confident that the results of this meeting of the Chamber will be of real and lasting 
value to your Highnesses and to your States.” 

Yiceroy’s Tribute to Departed Princes 

On the occasion of the opening of Princes’ Chamber, the Viceroy unveiled the 
marble bust of the late Rulers of Gwalioi, Nawanagai and Patiala. His Excellency 
spoke as follows * 

1 am grateful to His Highness the Chancellor and the members and repre- 
sentative members of the Gbambei for inviting me to preside over to-day’s ceremony 
and unveil the busts of their late Highnesses the Maharajas of Qwalioi, Nawanagai 
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and Patiala. Your Chancellor has paid a moving tribute to the memory of these 
three Piinces, all of whom had by varying and outstanding qualities and achieve- 
ments, become familiar and popular figuies in the India of then day Nor were 
their fame and reputation confined to this country The name of his late 
Highness of Nawanagai is still of household woid in England by reason of his 
unique proficiency in England's national game. In that, as well as in other more 
seiiouB spheies of public life, the late Mahaiajaof Patiala too, won gieat distinction, 
while His Highness Maharaja Madho Rao Hcindia’s personality was such as to ins- 
pile confidence and affection in all with whom he came m contact— tiom the lowl- 
iest of his subjects to the King-Empeior himself. But we are to-day more 
concerned with the services they rendeied to this Chnnibei with whi<h all ot 
closely associated” from those eailiest dajt. when, what was then 
Oonfeience of Ruling Princes and Chiefs’ first began to meet 
Of that aspect of their careeis, His Highness the Chancellor 
Rinceie and eloquent terms, and 1 gladly associate myself with 

all that he has said „ , , -rr ^ 

‘Tn speaking of the late Maharaja Jam Saheb, His Higlmess’ words were very 
naturally chargea with family affection, and che thought will no doubt ha\e ocem- 
ed to many of us, that nothing would have afforded greatei pnde and pleasure to 
His Late Highness than to have known that the great office ot Chancellor on this 
uniaue Assembly, which he himself had held with such incloatij and distinction, 
would one day be so woithily filled by the successor on the gadt of Nswana^ar. 

*It will not be a conventional compliment or an undue stiainmg of laugu- 
as:e if I say that this ceremony, for which we have assembled to-day is, in 
rlsnect of all the three Princes whose memoiy it is designed to peinetuate in 
this ulace nermeated by a certain filial sentiment, inasmuch as nil of them had 
lust ^claims to be deseiibed as fathers of the Chamber of Piinces, for they had 
ilaved no inconsiderable part in guiding the Chamber thiough its eaily days. 
For the vision which enabled them, as His Highness has leminded us, to appie- 
ciate Its possibilities m the futup, ^d to a great extent to t;arry them into 
fitual effect, we may well be thankful And it is foi you, of the piesent gene- 
ration to see to it that the ideals and objects foi which the Chambei was founded, 
flud lor which those whom we commemoiate stiove so loyally and well, are 
resolutely puisued, m the best inteiesta of your Order as well as of India 

trust that the marble effigies which X am pii\ileged now 1^ unveil, 
keen alive for many geneiations te come, the great leputations which are so flesh 
lu file memonea of all of us present here to-day ” 

Resolutions— CONDOLEKCE 

After the Viceroy’s Address, the Chamber of Pnnees ado^Jed a i^lution 
loyalty to Then Majesties the King Empeior and the Queen and record- 

md abhonence at the Nazi outages ^ ^ ^ , 

On the motion of the Chancellor, the Chamber adopted a resolution of con- 
dolence on the demise of Their Highnesses lie Mahaiajas of Mysoie and Kolhapur, 
thP Mahaiao of Kotah, the Maharaia of Bijawai, the Tl.akur &^ibs of Limbdi 

Faikot and the Chief of Nandgaon. The Mahaiajas of Dungt^ur and 
D^wa^^^emor), Baja of Sangh and lie Raja of Dhenkanal associated themselves 

Then ® Highnesses paid tiibutes to the departed rulers The Jam Snhib 

made nartacularrefeience to toe late Maharaja of Mysoie. who. he said, was an 

SSbodKt of plain living and high thinking and "m his reisonality and actoeve- 
Siodied a Imng argument in justification of the polity ot Inaian kingship. 

The resolution was adopted, all members standing 

CosrQRATinjATioN TO New Rulers 

Ths Jam SM pioposed and the J?aja o/ .WZ* seconded toe resolution 
offering the congiatulafions of the Chambei to Their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Mvsme toe Mahaiao of Kotah and to the Thakui bahibs of Eajkot and Limhdi 
m toeir accession to toe gadi and to Their Highnesses toe Mahaiajas of Dliai 
and^Na4r on their investiture with luling poweis Both toe speakeis extolled 
toe mteiest these Ruleis have abeady taken in toe welfaie of then subjects and 
»p«B€d toe hope that they would appieciate the utility of the Chambei of 
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Piinces to the Older and would stiengthen it by tahng an active inteaeest in 
Its activities 

Tit resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Welcome to New Members 

The Chancellor next moved a lesolution extending “cordial welcome to the 
Euleis recently admitted as membeis of the Chamber m then own light ” The 
lesolution was suppoited by the Maharaja of Pattala, the Baja of Mandt and 
the Maharaja of Dewas (senioi) 

In movmg his lesolution, the Jam Saktb tiaced the history of the enlarge- 
ment of the Chamber of Piinces He said that as early as Febiuai7 1932 the 
question was lefeiied to a Special Committee consisting of Then Highnesses of Alwai, 
Bhopal, Bikanei*, Nawanagar and Patiala and the Political Becietaiy to the Govern- 
ment of India The opinions of the membeis of the Committee weie shai'ply ^vided. 
The majoiity was m favoin of a veiy limited addition to the membeiBhip of the 
Chambei, while the minoiity favouied a moie libeial enlargement to make it as 
lepiesentative as possible 

The question was discussed by seveiaJ othei committees and ultimately in 1940, 
the Cl own Eepiesentative admitted in then own right Eulan of twenty-six States, 
“whom” said the Chancelloi, “we welcome to-day.” 

The Jam Saheb said that “the addition of these twenty-six members has fiir- 
thei enhanced the repiesentative ehaiacter of the Chambei of Princes There aie a 
few otheiB whose cases deseive special consideiation and we shaie iheir disappomt- 
ment that it has not been possible at present to include them as full membeis ” 

The Chancdloi confidently hoped that the new membeis would piove a source 
of strength to the Chamber by taking active inteiest in its delibeiations. “Mme- 
ovei, they 30m us at a time when public opinion is ciitically focussed on the activi- 
ties of oui Ordei As such, we expect oui new colleagues that they will justify their 
Older by the ordered progress of then States and their solicitude for then people” 

The lesolution was adopted, after which the JRajas of Seratkella^ £hor^ Jam- 
khandi, Mtrai (Senior) and Korea thanked the Chambei on behalf of the newly 
admitted membeis 

Nazi Outrages Condemned 

The last resolution unanimously adopted and moved by the Mahaiaja Jam 
Saheb of Nawanauar, ran as follows 

“The Chamber of Pimces lecoids its deep sense of the callous Nazi violation 
of all international law and moinlity culminating in the shameless bombing of 
Buckingham Palace The Chamber offeis its devout gratefulness to Providence for 
His protection of Their Majesties the King-Emperoi and the Queen, and desiies 
that this devoted expiession of the peisonal attachment of the Indian Pimces to 
Then Majesties and of the deep concern of the Piinces foi their welfaie may be 
placed beioie Then Majesties ” 

The lesolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Patmla and suppoited by the 
Nawab of Bahawalpm , the Nawab of Rampur and tlie Baja of Sanglt 

The Jam Saheb declaied “No woids of mine aie needed to emphasise the 
nnbioken lecoid of the malieuable loyalty of the Pimces to the peison and thione 
of their beloved King-Empeior and the illiistiious House of Wmdsoi This has over 
and over again been demonstrated in the noimal activities of peacetime as well as 
in the fieiy 01 deals of the wai duxing the past centniy and more of the Ihrmces’ 
lelations with the Impeiial Ciown Moieovei, if anyone has truly deseived and won 
the love and loyalty of his people it is oiii beloved Kmg-Empeior and also his 
gracious consoit and we are aware how msnningly Their Majesties aie shanng the 
anxieties and piivations of then devoted subjects during the piesent cnsis ” 

Other Eulers who spoke asserted that the Kmg was the symbol of the 
Common-wealh and embodied in his peiiaona the best m the Empiie The Maha- 
iaja of Patiala said that the Biitish Empne was the last lefuge of civilisation and 
their King was the symbol of its unity The Nawab of Bahawalpui said that any 
attack on the Buckingham Palace was an attack on the unity of the Empire and they 
must do then all to defeat the enemies of civilisation The Nawab of Eampur said 
that the peison of the Kmg-Empeioi was something sacred to the luleis of the 
States The Eaja of Saugli said that the enemy, 1^ attaebng the Buckingham 
Palace, wanted to stiike tenoi m the heaits of the Biitish people In this he had 
totall/ failed 

The lesolution was unanimously adopted, all members standmg The Chamber 
then adjourned. 
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ResolntlonB— 2nd. Day— New Delhi— 18th March 1941 
War Advisory councu. 

A resolution requesting the Grown Representative to levive the proposal for 
establishing a War Advisory Council was adopted by the Chamber of Princes, 
whice concluded its two-day session on the next day, the 18th, March. 

The Chancellor, the Jam Sahtbt moving the War Resolution said that the 
inspiiing stand of England against the biutal Nazi air laids and the bnlliant 
victories of the impeiial and allied tioops in Afiica and ALhmia, in which the 
Indian tioops had played such a inaguifi cnt pait, had caused widespread gratifica* 
tion and he felt that they were entitled to sm ue these ie]oiciDus with the lest of 
the Empire The Jam Bahib said that the Resolution reiteiated the determination 
of the Indian Princes to continue to put forth their best eifoits for the achievement 
of the final vietoiy “Ihis declaiation”, he said, “^has been alre.idy translated into 
action The uptodate collections from the States in cash tOtvaids the various war 
purposes funds up to the end of Januaiy 1941 amounted to appioximately Ks. 
1, 81,92, OuO non-recuriing and Rs. 41,71,000 recurring In addition, our contributions 
to the interest-fiee Bonds amounted to Es lldOO.OjO and to thiee per cent Defence 
Bonds to Rs. 6600,000,” 

The Jam 8ahtb concluded, “To my mind it would be a denial of the best 
tiaditions of the States, and of the histoiy of India if in the face of this ciaiion 
call of duty to snfieiiug humanity, India faltered or hesitated 'ihe present war 
will probably be a long one. We aie piepared for it ” 

'Ihe Buler of PaUala» who Becondea the resolution said that the coinage of 
the British people was a living monument to the glory of great Biilain. He said 
that the danger to India was clearly realised and people felt thas ib was tbeir war. 
“We must theiefore do our utmost to assist His Majesty’s Government to win 
the war.” 

The Nawah of Bahawalpur said that it was a matter of gratification that 
Indian troops had made so great a contribution, as a result of which then homes 
were made secnie to-day. 

The resolution was further supported by the Rulers of Dungaipur, Dewas 
(Junior) and Mandi and was passed unanimously 

States and War Effort at the Centre 

On the motion of the Ghaneellor, the Jam Sahtb, who was snppoited by the 
Baja of Bkor, the Chamber adopted amendments m the first Regulations in the 
Appendix to the consideration of the Chamber. 

The Chamber next considered the resolution relating to the demand of the 
Pnnces for closer association with the Centre in the war efibrt. 'Ihe Jam Sahtb 
moving the resolution, said that the exigencies of the situation demanded that 
the liaison of the States with Hie war efiTort at the Centie, paiticulaily m the 
spheres of defence, supplies and industries, might be ensured on a regular 
basis and not through Ad Hoc committees set up for specific purposes. “It would 
further be appreciated”, he added, '‘and I state tins fact without implying any 
slur on the personal element involved, that the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, can only speak for Biitish India. As such while Biitish India may 
be said to have a liaison with the war activities at the Centre thiough the Govern- 
ment of India, the States are out of the picture We request that in the best 
inteiests of Biitish India, the States and the Empire, such a state of afiairs Hiould 
not be allowed to continue any longer.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said, “Your Excellency, the Indian Princes 
genuinely share and wholeheartedly sympathise with your Excellency’s difficulties 
at the present juncture We have no share to add to them. We would not make 
the request embodied in this resolution but for our firm conviction that our request 
IB not unreasonable and in fact, is likely to help in the progress of the war.” 

The resolution was suppoited by the Nawab of Bampur and the Maharaja of 
Dewas (Junior) and was adopted. 

Work op The Chamber During Last Year 

The Chamber of Princes heard a statement from its Ohancelior on the work per- 
foimed by the Ohambei during the last year. , , . . . 

In the course of his statement, the Chancellor referred to the administratije 
reforms and “beneficent activities in the States” and said that the St^es with ^.4 
per cent of the total population of the States, who were members of the Chamber 
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of Piinces had got local bodies in their teiritoiies States with 67.9 per cent of 
population had got legislative assemblies, out of which 35 3 per cent had a 
majority of elected membeis and 3.9 pel cent had equality of elected and nominated 
membeis of the Aasembliea vStates repieseutuig 63 2 pel cent ot tlie total member- 
ship of the Ohambei had lecenth appointed eoraraitlees to examine the question of 
the further assoc i.ition ot then subjects with the administration, 89 9 pei cent of the 
population had already got the benefit of High Oouits while the Stales repiesenting 
»3 3 per cent of the total population had eHioient {>olice foices snpei vised by com- 
petent odiieiB The geneial incidence of taxation in the States had also been com- 
pared with and found lowei than that of the adjoining British Indian provinces. 

“We do not claim perfection toi all the States' auminiatiations”, the Chancellor 
BDid. “At the same time the aforesaid statement of facts would show to all fair- 
minded persons that the Indian States aie not aiiachioiiisms m tlie conception of a 
progressive State and that oui administiatious aie based on a lule of law associated 
with glowing beneficent actyities”, 

Eefeiiing to the othei ai tivities of the Ohamher, the Jam Sahib said that the 
difficulties ansing out of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act so far as it 
afiects the Stales weie tindei uegoLiatioiis with the Government of India. The 
Standing Committee had taken up the question of maintaining the statm quo with 
regard to the existing lights of States in such piojieities as had alieady been 
acquiied in Biitish India 

The Ohaiicelloi next lefeired to the question of the eligibility of Indian States’ 
subjects foi seivice in Biitish India and said negotiations weie in progiess to 
secure a general decimation of eligibility for States’ subjects for appointments under 
the Central GoveintneiU and the Secretaiy of State He added that the question of 
amending the Reseive Bank of India Act on a suitable occasion in tutuie was 
uder consideiatiou to secuie eligibility of Euleis of Indian States to hold shares m 
the Bank. 

On the motion of the Euler of Bampur, who was supported by then Highness^ 
es of D was (Jimioi), Mandi and Saagit, the Chamber adopted a lesolution thank- 
ing the Chaucelloi £oi his woik during the yeai. 

Peisobb’ Reply To Viceroy 

The Piinces, in then leply to the Viceioy’s inaugural addiess, which was 
read by the Ohancelloi* said that they weie not aveise to the ordered piogiess of 
India, '*On the othei hand, the Piinces aie publicly associated with the desiie to 
secuie foi India the fullest fieedom and Uie highest status under the aegis of the 
Biitish Oiown We wish, however, to avoid laising auy big coutioveisial matters 
duiing the present eiisis and to concentiate all eneigies on the mam puipose of the 
successful piospcution of the war. We have accoidingly decided not to pass any 
foimal resolution this yeai on the political situation in India so far as it afiects the 
States. At the same time, we whole-heaiiedly welcome the deilaiation made by 
Your Excellency on August 8, 1940. and its elucidation in the House of Commons 
by the Secietary of Stato foi India which leave it to a body repiesentative of the 
principal elements in India’s national life, including the Indian Btates, to devise 
the fiame-woik of the new Constitution on the basis of a fiee and Inendly agiee- 
ment, subject to the due fulfilment of the treaty and othei solemn obligations lest- 
ing on His Majesty’s Government When the time comes, the Indian Piinces shall 
not be found wanting in any reasonable contiibution, winch they may be called 
upon to make, for the discharge of then obligations to the Ciown and towards the 
oideied piogiess of then States and then Motheiland 

Co-ordination of States in ADMiNiaTRATivB Matters 

"Youi Excellency has also refeiied m youi address to the suggestions made 
by you, m youi pievious addresses to the Ohambei, that it is desiiable foi the 
smaller States with limited lesonrces, to co-operate and combine in matteis of 
administiation so fai as it may be necessary and piacticable. This question has been 
receiving our caieful and active consideration fiom all the view-points involved , 
and relying on Your Excellency’s respect foi the traditions of the Indian States 
and foi the pledges given to the States, both big and small, in the successive 
authoritative pronouncements guaranteeing then internal autonomy and integrity, 
we take it as undeistood that Your Excellency’s suggestions aie intended 
to encouiage eo opeiation, on a voluntaiy basis, having due regaid to local 
conditions, in ceitain set vices of administiation, without impairing the 
integrity and sovereignty of the States coiicexned. In oidei to encourage co- 
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operative grouping on the aforesaid lines, we regaid it essential that the proposed 
should pioceed on the free consent and the voluntary co-operation of 
the Ruleis thembelves, and that it Bhall not iigiidly be limited to^ the geographical 
boundaii^ ot a gioup, in older tliat it may inspire mutual conddence and trust, 
which alone can ensure its smooth woiking. On this basis, Your Excellency may 
lely on it that, we and our adviseis will not be diverted by any consideiations of 
a personal chaiacter fiom ensuiing that wheie co-operation is necessary it shall 
take a foim which no leasonable ciitic can assail on the ground that it is half- 
heaited. 

Question of Reasonable Alternative Schemes 

*At the same time, there sliould be no fetish for any rigidily of pattern in a 
matter of such impoitance, and wheie the States concerned put up any reasonable 
alternative schemes of effit lent administration or aie nrepaied to co-operate with 
othei imnoitant States, with adequate and efficient machineiy in any branch of 
adrainistialion, such pioposals may be sympathetically ex-imiued and, as far as 
possible, given a fan trial We would also lequest that the pioinise made may be 
fully implemented so that the Ohancelloi may be taken into confidence, with 
legard to the vatious alternative schemes and suggestions under con‘<ideralion, 
in ordei that the necessary modihcations, if any, may be stiggesied in time, 
which may make it possible tor the Charabei to lend its good otlices towards a 
satisfactoiy solution of this delicate problem Your Exiellency has been pleased to 
state that youi suggestions legarding joint sei rices Ua\e been welcomed by many 
Piinces, and stens aie taken to adopt them m many pairs of India with visible, 
though not as yet Sf>ectacular, results Your Excellency would duubtle&s recognise 
thar if the visible lesults have not been as sitettncnhu as exjiected by Your Ex- 
celleucy, this has not been due to any delibeiate indifieience on the part of the 
Pnnces concerned. The pre-occupations of tlie States with war woik perforce have 
resulted in some of these pioblems not icceiving the attention which they would 
have ipceived in noimal peace time Moreover, it will be lecoguised by all fair- 
minded peisons that lu the spheie of lefoiin, piudence and farsight often enjuiii, 
even on the most aideut leformoi, the duty of paying due legaid to local condiiions 
and lesouices.” 

After this statement the Chamber of Piinces adjourned muc d\p 
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Fourteenth Session — New Delhi— 22nd. to 34tfa. March i*341 
The Presidential Address 

The fouiteenth pcssion of the Federation of the Indian Chambeis of Commerce 
commenced at New Delhi oii the 22Md March 1941, iindei the presidency of Mr. 
Amntalal Ojha, Ihe following is the text ot Mr Ojba's address : 

1 offei you a most coidial welcome to the Fouiteenth Annual Session of the 
Fedeiation ot Indian Chambeis of Comraervie and ludustiy. 

Since niy luedecessoi addiessed you in Maieh lust, a year of ureat anxiety 
and Btiaiu has passed with no piospects of the teimination of the hosMlities. On 
the contiaiy, dming the latei pait of the yeai these have expended to Afiica, and 
there is evely inUication oi then fuither extension to the Bilknn Bhites and the 
Middle East. As 1 will have another occasion to address you on international 
matteiB, I do not piopose to lefei to these events beyond expressinu my admuation 
foi the tiadmonal biaveiy of the Indian troops engaaed in Afiica, who have 
contributed to the decisive \ictoiy which the Irapeiial Foxces have scoied over the 
Italians , the countiy can well be pioud of the luaguificent achievements of its 
sons on the field My admuation, in no less degiee, goes to those biave men, 
women and childien of the United Kingdom, who aie jiutUng up a coniageous and 
euduiing fight for the siuvival of the Biitish nation against the ruthless and 
baibaious onslaughts of the Luftwaffe The morale of the civil population of the 
United Kingdom in face of the juivations, misery and sufieiing which they are 
undergoing with faith and eheeifuluess, is worthy of emulation by any country 
engaged in a life and death struggle, and to India, I am sure, it will be a source 
of inspiration m hei present struggle, 

44 
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War and Loss op Markets 

The extension of the hostilities to the luajoi part of the Continent of Emope 
and stiietei application of the methods of economic waifaie during the yeai ad* 
veisely affected India’s position as a country Uigely lateiested lu the expoita of 
hoi raw mateiials to foieigii oountiieB The expoits of piimaiy pioducts to contin- 
ential markets suffered a lieavy setback, resulting m unusual accumulations of law 
commodities such as, cotton, gioundnufc, other oilseeds, wool, etc , iii the country. 
The consequential result of such a situation was bound to be ledected in the down- 
ward tieud of the puces toi these commodities Accoiding to Government’s own 
figuies, which I am lepioducing below, it will be seen that the puces of all the 
expoitable law mateiials recoided a fall fioin the puces which pievailed in the 
hist qnaitei of the war yeai. Although in some eases, tliese puces aie highei than 
those which prevailed in August, 19,10, it must be lemembeied that the pie- wav 
puces vveie haidiy economical so fai as agiioiiUuial commodities weie concerned. 
Theie is eveiy likelihood of the present position as legaids prices still deteiioratmg 
m futiue with the new ciops coming into the m.iLkettS 

Apait fiom olosuie of ranikets, the absence of shipping tonnage and the quota 
restiictions ausitig out of the methods of economic warfare, it must be said, with 
regiet, that the attitude of His Ma]e8ty’s Goveinnient has also not been veiy help- 
ful in mitigating the ugouis of these factois on the agikiiltural economy of India 
The Butish Goveinment have followed a policy in case of Xiidia’s law pioduce 
different fiom the one they have been following with legaid to the piimaiy pioduce 
of South Afuoa, Austialia and New SicAlana and even of a noii-Empiie country 
like Egypt. With a view to help Egypt’s agricnllural economy, an agieement was 
enteied into with the Egyptian Goveiameiib, undei which the British Government 
contiacted to pnicbase the entiie Egyptian cotton ciop duiing the wai and one year 
theieaftei at prices cousideiably lugliei than that of the ciop bought duiing several 
recent ^eais. It theie is to be any loss on the tianaaction, it is to be bor»'e by 
the Butish Government, while pio&ts, if any me to be equally sbaied between the 
two Goveinments, and the Egyptian shaie of the profits is to be utilised foi die 
benefit ot the Egyptian cotton cultivatois. Bimilai agreements were enteied into 
by the Biiiish Goveinment with the Goveinmenls oi ISouth Afiicn, New Zealand 
and Austialia m leapect of the entiie wool clips of these Dominions foi the dura- 
tion of the wai and for one wool clip theieaftei I'he puces lepoited to have been 
offered, uiutoi these Agieements, aie as high as 40 per cent ovei the pie-war puces. 
For example, foi the 19.19-40 South Aincan wool clip, a puce of ll.Sd per lb, 
was paid, compaied to 83d. per lb. foi the season preceding the wai. Another 
impoitant deal enteied into by the Butish Goveinment, in conjunction .with the 
Goveiuments ot Canada and New Eealaud with some of the Dominions and Colo- 
nies, was with, regaid to the purchase of the entiie expoitable sugar ciop of 
Austialia, Union ot South Afiica, Maniitius, Fiji and the Butish west Indies 
This agreement involved a total quantity of about 18 lakhs of tons of sugar, and 
these sngai ptoducing conntiies would be able to dispose of about two la^s tons 
more than was the case undei the Inteuiational Siigai Agieement, 

The Dominions Example 

All these agieeinents in lespeet ol impoitant primary produce of the Domi- 
nions and the Colonies, contubutecl laigely in mitigating the ugouis aiising out of 
the closuie of the maikets and the economic waifaie to these parts. In contiast 
to this geiitiious attitude of His Maie.sty’8 Goveinment towards the Dominions 
and the Colonies, the attitude of the Goveinment of India, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, has been fai fiom satisfactoiy India’s agiicultural economy, 
oil which depends the living of the millions of hei primaiy piodnceis, has not 
leteived due consideration at the hands of the Butish Goveinment. On the other 
hand, the policy followed in India in lespcct of the puichase of law mateiials re- 
quued foi the piosecution of the wai has lesiilted in depiessiiig the puces of these 
ai tides, as compared to the puces offeied for similar goods by His Majesty’s 
Goveriimeut ui othei paits of the Empiie A peilinent example is affoided by the 
puichasing pulley adopted by the Butish Government towaids the purchase of 
Indian wool At the beginning of the war, expoits ot Indian wool weie allowed 
only to the Liveipool Auction Booms and weie not allowed even to U. S. A. The 
prices of Indian wool readied unfavouiably to these lestiictive measures, with the 
result that the Butish Goveinment were able to puichase their lequiiements of 
wool in Indian market at appieciably lowei puces. As a lesult of lepiesentations 
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addiesBed by these inteieets concerned as well as by this Fcdeialion, pxpoits to 
USA, were subsequently allowed on quota basis m spite of inciensed drinand 
fiom that country. Recently, expoits to Li\eipool mailcet weie also stopped. All 
these tactois lesulted in huge accumulations of stocks and in deteiiuiation of the 
puces as corapaied to prices obtainable for eimilai qualify av^ooI in xVintiica In 
spite of repeated submissions from the wool inteiests to the Ooveinment of India 
to pievail upon Hia Majesty’s Government to entei into an agreement similar to 
the one with South Africa and Aualialia as legnrds piuclia&e of the entire Indian 
wool clip, no action has been taken as yet, and the trade as also the piiniaij pio- 
duceis have continued to suffer Anothei example which I wouhl hke to refer 
to IS with regaid to the puichase of giounduut and nilseeds for the icqimraeiits 
of the Biitish goveinment. Groundnut, it must be Kiuembeied, is an impoitant 
expoitable crop and used to be exported iii buiistuutial quantities to the \anous 
countries in Europe The gioundnut tiade, theiefoie, was one of the fiist vutims 
of the cloBuie of the continental maikets His Majesty’s Go\eiiimctit, instead of 
utilising the Government of India as their purchasing aceiits, ai>]iointed iiidepend- 
eut agents foi their purchases in India. While the Biitish Goveinment paid their 
agents £10 per ton for the purchase of Indian gioundnut, the Indian selleis scaice- 
ly received £7'10 to £8 per ton, and I uiideistand that the whole of the niaigin 
was pocketed by the purchasing agents of the Biitish Goveiiinieut. I he giowing 
disparity between the prices offeied by His Majesty’s Goveinment and the puces at 
which Indian groundnut was sold was so apparent that the problem beiarae veiy 
serious and would have resulted in a public scandal, had it not been for the eoin* 
mendable and prompt action taken by the Honoinable the Gommeiec Membei to 
the Government of India, and it must be said to his credit that under the new 
ariangement, the maigin would be pooled into a fund for the benefit of the Indian 
cultivator. I am just giving these two examples to show how unsatisiactoiy has been 
the airangement made by the British Government with legaid to then puiehascs 
of raw materials in India and how it has not only resulted in depresMng the puces 
of those commodities which are purchased but has also reacted on the whole price 
structure of raw commodities in this country. 

Peoblem op Surplus Commodities 

With a view to consider and find out a solution of the problem anting out 
of the surplus of raw commodities, the Honourable the Gommeite Membei accepted 
the suggestion made by my predecessor, from this platform, last jeai, for the esta- 
blishment of an Export Advisory Council I would like to take this oj portuiuty 
to compliment publuly Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar for accepting our suggestion for 
macbineiy to be brought into existence for asceitaining the diffcuhies of the pio- 
duce tiade and expoit tiade interests, theieby creating direct contact between tlie 
Government of India and the commercial community on question piininiily nfitet- 
ing both the producers and the manufactuieis. Althoi uli it is not | ossible to 
secure immediate solution of the iiitiicate question of utihsmg the wirilis stccks 
of raw commodities in the eouiifiy, I have no doubt in lomse of time the pret-ent 
nnsatisfactoiy situation would be effectively lemedied to the eati^faciion of the 
piimaiy produceis in a manner whuh would give Bern pome relief bj way of 
greater letuiu on their produce in the Iidian market, I would hie to n.uke a 
suggestion towaids the solution of this problem to the dlcet that the Goveinment 
of India should fiist make up their mmd as to the extent of tJtC fii antiul assri<»- 
tanee to which they aie piepaied to go, before inviting the vanoue iiitcitsts cen- 
ceiiied to offei suggestions with regaid to either holding *5tork«? of lhe«f ccnimfdi 
ties in leseive and releasing them in the maiket as end when lurissaij or vuh 
regard to the utilisation of these commodities in tie niaiirfactme of new 
piodiicts, The question of suiplus lommrdiljefi has itally rsMinfd shiuii*' iiojci- 
tions and failing a solution in the near futuie, the eionon le c« ndiin n of the mubs 
of people IS hound to deteriorate and may even iieate seme agsurien tioiMt The 
question, thorefoie, demands immediate and seiious eoi.'idcialion not enh ly tie 
Goveinment of India but also the commercial ccmnumity and jaiticulaily, U>e 
manufactuiing interests in the country 

Another solution suggested in this connection is the intioduction of alteinatc 
crops I would hesitate to offer any comments on thi^' pioposal but it must be 
remembered that agiicultunsts would not welcome any mkIi suugestiun nnless alter- 
nate crops which they are asked to grow, would biiiiEi, them sjmilar or better finan- 
cial results. It IS, besides, veiy difticult to elnfl firm ore non to ono*hei, ns «h- 
matic and soil conditions sometimes may not he suitable foi the piopcr cultivoUou 
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of a paiticiJar alternate ciop. It would, therefoie, be advisable for the Government 
of India to investigate and ahceitain the defn*ieticy in the eountiy of those food 
commodities which aie utilised in then daily life by the people It is essential 
theiefoie, that the question of eiop piniiniiig, should be actively piusned by Govern- 
ment befoie initiating any isolated action 

Apait fiom the pioposals legaidmg alternate eiops, T feel that one of tlie 
means of solution of tins veiy seivous question would lie in devising ulteinate uses 
of these law mateiials foi iiidnstual puiposos within the countiy, Jthas been 
suggested on moie than one oetusion in the ]taHt fiom vanous quaiieisthat cotton, 
gioundnut and oilseeds can be utilised lor the nianufatMuie ot Rayon, Ailificial 
silk, Maigaiine, Vegetable oils, rainfa, Vainishca, etc If puqiei eftoils aie made, 
both thiough goveinmental and piivale induslnal onteipiise, India would be in a 
position to maniifactiiTe the ai titles which used to be impoited hefoie the wai from 
countiies and in the piocess of the roanufactuie of which these veiy law mateiials 
weie utilised abioad. 

Board of iNDUSTHiAri Re'^barch 

For the puipose of investigating the alternate uses of these law mateiials and 
bringing them within the uidtiBtiial economy of India, the lecent establishment of 
the Boaid of Industiial and BticnUhc Kesoaich by Government is a step in the 
light diiection. It is foituiiate that the Goveinmenl ot India weie able to secure 
the sei vices of Di Su Shanh Swaroop Blmtnago?, u dislinguished leseaioh scientist 
in India, as the diiectoi of the Boaid. ] wish the douBion to institute such a 
Boaid was taken by Goveinmenb iniinedialely aftei the last wai. The imnoitanee 
of the pioblem ot industii.il and sdentific lescHich was lidly lealised by the 
Biitisli Government and the Biiiish indusiiudists cind, in the midst ot the 1914-18 
wai, a peimanent official organisation was stalled in July, l91o, under the name 
of the Department of Bcicntihc and Indiisliial leseaicdi, witli a view to piomote 
scientific and industnal leseaich and the app)i(ation of science to the solution of 
industiial pioblem and the development of new piodncta as well as of new and 
improved piocessea of mnnufaerme. >lis Majestj s Goveuinient placed at the dis- 
posal of this Depaitment a fund of a million bteihng, with a view to bung into 
existence, with the help of Gnveinment aid and ot the voluntaiy co-oporalive associa- 
tions, a numbei of (o-opeiative leseaich associaiions foi tlie puipose of caiiyiiig on 
reseaiches on questions of vital impoitance to Biitish indnstnes At piesenc theie 
are more than twenty-six research associations woi king in the United Kingdom and 
conducting veiy useful leseniches in consultation with the manufactuiing inteiestSt 
The lines on which these vaiious associatians aie woiking aie necessaiily of a 
different chaiactei, and the inqiiiiies undei taken lelate to leseaiclies in highly de- 
veloped indnstnes whiih have to face intense competition in inteinaliniial maikets. 
In India, oiu ludustiiea have not yet leached that stage where leseaiches of highly 
technical chaiactei could be iindei taken by the Buuid , on the other hand, we 
lequiie nn entiiely diffeient policy to be followed by the newly eieated oigaiiisation 
to meet new pioblems aiising such as the fullei utilisation of oui law mateiials 
and diveisification of industiial pioduetioii, with a view to secnie self-sufficiency 
in some of the countiy’s lequiiements of impoited aitules. I think it is nccessaiy 
to put the existing Boaid on a peimanent basis, with huge finances made available 
to it foi undeitaking pioblems of both immediate and long uuige impoitance 

I am glad to find that, within the coiiise of a yeai’s existence, the Boaid has 
been, able to achieve some lesults m their leseaich nivestigatioiia which they aie 
now anxious to allow the industiial inteiests to utilise as commercial pioposi- 
tions Although I appiove of the lecent establishment ot tlie Industiial lieseaich 
Utilisation Committee foi this puipose, it seems to me to he lathei an unwieldy 
body. I, foi my pait, would have much piefeiicd to have a smaller gioup of 
eminent Indians inteiested in the industiial develo]iincnt of the countiy and 
lepiesentative of Indian commemal and industrial oiganieations, to advise 
Government as to the teims on which, the lesiilts of the Bcientific and Industrial 
Reseaich Board should be made available to the public 

With legai'd to the woik of the Utilisation Committee, I would like to sound 
a note of warning, that, m making these lesulta available to the public, the 
nationals of the countiy should have tlie fust light of icfusal so as to lealise the 
fundamental object of a policy of national industiial development In fact a 
stipulation exists in the United Kingdom wheieby the Depaitment of Scientific 
and Industiial Reseaich leseive to themselves “the light to veto the communica- 
tion of the lesults of the research to a foreign peison or foreign Coipoiation”, 
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and I tiuat a similar piinciple "woiild be laid do'wn by tie TTtili‘;ation Committee 
m the disposal of giants and lights to utilise the rescaichcs. 

War and Primary Producfu’s PLiGai’ 

In the midst of the difficulties created by the accumulation of stockfe of law 
commodities, a relieving featuie foi the dmation of the nai, lesseunl the stiain 
on the lesources of this countiy, is the magnitude of the wai oidcis placed on 
behalf of JHis Majesty’s Government and olliei allied Goveinments toi the 
pui chase of aims, ammunition and othei Mai sujiplies lequiied foi tlic xrosecution 
of the wai These oideis aie of the value ot about I’s 83 c loics and have b en 
lesponsible, to a Inige extent, toi giving a fillip to some of iridigeuous imliis- 
tiies which weie expeiiencing seiious ditncnlties in the jac-wai peiiod Wliile 
I lecognise that these ordeis have come as a leiicf to the countij in an othei- 
wise depiessmg peiiod, it does not comiensate, as was contended by the Uonoui- 
able the Finance Membei m piesentmg the Budget Pjoiosals, the Indian 
piimary pioducer for the loss ot his old Coni mental and tiaditioiul niaikets. 
It must be lemembeied that mduatiy enterprise in India is les^ onsible toi the 
employment of scaicely 42 pei cent ot the Indian j^opulation, while moie than 
64 per cent is dependent, foi its livmg upon the dis].o=^al ot pnmaij pioduce. 
As Indian economy is mainly based on the disposal of the countij’s primaiy 
pioduce the economic condition of the masses is de[eiKlpnt upon' thejuitcs 
whicJi the country receives for its law commodities The phuing ot oideis jfoi 
the supply of law mateiials has not mateiially imjnoicfl the piice level ot 
the law commodities and consequently the financial standing of piod*icer lias 
piaetically lemained at the level wheie it uas in the pie-wai leiiod The hon, 
the Finance Member himself admits that while, immediately aftei the war, the 
piice level incieased by 40 points, it has leceded back, diiim^ the cuueiit year, 
to a level which is only li per cent highei than what it was at the beginumg 
of the wai. As I have indicated above, by a lefeien e to the jniees foi India’s 
main staple commodities, tlie juimoiy iJioducei ha-^ not gninexi as a lesiilt ot 
the war oiders placed by His Majesty’s Government and othc^ allied t.Jo\einmeiit« 
In fact, it must be lemerabeied that the pines prevalent immediately befoie 
the wai weie themselves boideimg on the depie«sion level and do not constitute 
a piopei ciiteiion to judge the piesent pines Moieovei, it cannot be said 
that the nse m expoits, which mainly lepieseuts maniVuv tuied aitieles, would 
compensate the countiy foi the loss which it has sufteied by the tios.ne of tiie 
continental markets becadse, while the closuie of tl'ese mukets aftected the 
piice btmeture of the pnmaiy commodities, the dcpiessing uii'uenee has not been 
counteiacted by the inciease ot mdia’s exj^oits in nianufai'tiued aituies It woidd 
also be not fair toi eitlier the Honoiuable the Membei toi ConimujiK ationa or tne 
Hononiable the Finance Member to bring oct, m si'p] oit of then conten- 
tion, the fact that theie Las been an uicieasc m idilwij tiaiuc and po^ital 
receijits and this c n be taken as a sufficient indu to leilect an inipiovemeiit 
m the geneial economic conditions in India over jue-wai conditions In noiinid 
times, these factois may be accepted as an indication to gauge the economic 
condition of a countiy but m times of war, tliey cannot be lelnd upon as a true 
pointer to the piospeiity of a countiy In is well-known that the increase in 
Railway receipts is mainly due to the incieased wai tiaffic and the enhancement 
of lailvvay lates and faies which in itself is an ludiiect fom of ta\ation on the 
people As legaids the postal leceipts, the Honoitiable the Finance Slembei 
has himself admitted in his sj eech that the “laig levcnue is almost wholly due 
to the effect of the inci eases in lates’’ and that the Government tiaOe has con- 
tnbuted substantially to the postal suijiluses Theie aie a nunibci of other 
cucumstances such' as, diminution m the motor tians. oit iicilit’p*- necessity foi 
resorting to telegianhic and cable communications for quick eWaPh of woik, 
which have contributed to the gieatei yield of lecen ts i.udei the Padwava and 
tlie Postal Department and the e is no leason, I think, why these le eq ts should 
be pointed as an evidence of improvement in the ec'Oiioraie conditions in the 

couni^. ^ Qf mnltifanous activities of the f^njply I'ejaitmcnt of the 

Government of India, which has been lesronsible ^oi the juiuhase of stoies woith 
about Es 83 cioies, tlie Government of India must haiC come m possession ot 
very impoi taut intoimation 1 elating to the tapacity, exist iig and poieutial of 
the vaiious indigenous ludustiies to caitei foi war leciimemonis. The Snpplv 
Department must have also come m possession of mioimation, diiiiug the couxae 
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of their investigations and enquiries, as to wlint articles could be manufactuied 
m the coiintiy and what possibilities weie tlieie foi tlie development of tlie 
existing industiies and foi the establishment of new ones, provided sufficient 
pationage by way of guaranteed oideis was assuied to such enteiniises I would, 
theiefore, like to suggest that the Government of India should fully utilise all 
such mfoimation to the countiy's advantage I am afiaid tlus would not be 
possible with the existing machineiy of the Government and foi that puipose, a 
small Body composed of eminent Indian industiialists and Indian public men 
should be constituted into an Industxial Reconstiuction Council to utilise all the 
material and mfoimation so fai gatheied by the Supply Depaitmeut duiing tlie 
last 18 months of its existence, with a view to evolve an immediate plan foi either 
suitably expanding the present situation which Indian industiieB will have to face 
after the teimination of tlie present wai would be seiious enoiigii to demand 
immediate consideiation of this proposal in the inteiest not only of Indiau indiis- 
tiiea but also of India’s pnmaiy pioduceis. The British Goveinmont have already 
appointed Sir Ohailea Innes, a foimei Commeice Member of the Government of 
India, to advise them and the British industiies with legaid to the mdustiial 
reconstruction m the United Kingdom after the wai. I tnist tire Government of 
India would take immediate steps to bring into existence some such suitable 
machinery similar to the one recently provided tor by tlie British Government to 
undertake mTestigations with legaid to mdustiial reconstiuction in the post-war 
period, and I am suie the Government would be doing sometliiug very helpful 
towards the solution of the problem of the utilisation of indigenous raw mateiials 
and towards diversifymg India’s mdustiial pioduction after the wai. Even with 
the best of wishes which the present Indian Commeice Membei has tow aids the 
conntiy’s industiialisation, it would not be an easy task for an individual indus- 
trialist to take the necessaiy mitiative in this direction If India is to equip 
herself to face the post-wai situation, then the establishment of a Council, as 
suggested above, would be an essential measuie as our law mateiials would not 
be lequiied for some time to come, paiticulaily, at a time wlicn the lesoiuces of 
the masses of the country would be nearly exhausted As new channels foi bade 
and new markets would come mto existence duiing the wai, it is necessary that 
careful consideiation should be paid to these pioblems fiom now, 

Inoia and Eastern Group Conpbrenob 

The day-to-day uigencies of the war pioduction and supplies felt by His 
Majesty’ia Goveinment necesBitated the holding of a conference of the countries of 
the Eastern Group, with a view to pool then lesouices foi the piosecution of tlie 
war The Government of India were mstiumental in calling such a conteience on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government m October last. India, no doubt, occupies a 
place of Btiagetic importance in the Biitish Empne, but I am soiiy to say that 
this position has not been fully utilised by His Majesty’s Government in equipping 
themselves foi the successful prosecution of the war. The holding of the Eastern 
Group Confeience naturally, tneiefoie, laised high expectations in India as regards 
possible expansion of her present industiies and immediate establishment of Befence 
industiies so veiy essential foi a protracted war Ihe pioceduie which the Govern- 
ment of India adopted in associating commeicial opinion by appointment of non- 
official adviseis was not very happy and I am speaking fiom peisonal experience 
when I say that closei association was possible which would have engendeied con- 
fidence m the public mmd and which would have acccleiated the pace of India’s 
wai effort On the contrary, I feel there is a genuine feeling of apprehension, in 
the absence of any knowledge legaiding the conclusions reached at the Confeience 
as legaids the likely lepeicustiona of these decisions on the establishment and 
development of industries in India. The public is also in the daik as legaids the 
functions and working of the newly establiBhed Eastern Gioup Council, and tliey 
would hke to be enlightend whether the new Council is to dnect the whole policy 
of the uai puichases by His Majesty’s Government m the Eastern pait of the 
Empire, whethei it would be competent foi them to dnect the placing of oideis 
with a paiticulai country so as to encourage the establishment of any Defence mdus- 
tries and whether it would be competent for the Council to advise the Governments 
of any of the Eastern Gioup conntiies to allow the use of foreign capital for the 
starting of such Defence mausnies It is necessaiy theiefoie, foi the Government 
of India to come foiwaid and to remove all such apprehensions fiom the public 
mind on these questions It will be still fuithei helpful m removing public mis- 
givings if the Government would come foiwaid wi& an assurance that they would 
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not allow any of the directions of the E^astem Group Council eitbei to compromise 
01 jeopardise India’s economic mterests and that it would not pieclude India fiom 
establishing oi developing any industiies, paiticulaily key and engineeimg industnes 
in the eountiy I would further like to sound a note of warning that the Govern- 
ment of India should not agree to the cieation of new vested interests undei the 
contiol of non-Indians which are sure to be prejudicial to India’s economic 
interests 

While on the question of the establishment of Defence industries, I welcome 
the recent establishment of the ^icraft Factory at Bangalore and I am sure the 
Indian commercial community will appreciate if I take this oppoitunity of {laying 
then tribute to the perseverance and tenacity of purpose with which Mr. Walchand 
Hiiachand earned on his endeavours in bringing this industiy into existence. The 
effoits of the Government of India in identifymg themselves with the country’s aspi- 
rations to establish this important Defence industry and prevaihng u])On His 
Majesty’s Government to allow these effoits to fmctify, deserve felicitations from 
the commeicial community. I only wish that then attitude had been similmly 
helpful towards the estabhshment of a sliipbuilding Yaid, at Calcutta. In the 
absence of any encouragement at the hands of the Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
the project pioneered by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company Limited for cons- 
tructing a Shipbuilding Yard at Calcutta had to be given up and it had to be 
shifted to Vizagapatam I hope both these ventuies will be successful in due course 
and India will have a fully developed aircraft industiy both for mihtary and civil 
purposes as also a nalaonal shipbuilding industry on a scale large enough to meet 
the requuemeuts of her large maritime trade and vast coastline. In fact the 
( ommeicial community has felt tlrat since a long time that had India possessed an 
adequate mercantile manne of her own. the acute difficulties about shortage of 
tonnage which has been one of the mam causes for blotking up of large quantities 
of exportable goods even for the permissible markets could well have been avoided 
and the Indian, primary producer would have been able to secure an appreciably 
higher price for his goods A national mercantile marine apart from servmg the 
needs oi the large export trade of the country could have been extremely iise^ 
also as India’s second line of defence I trust the Government of India would 
realise the piecaiious position especially foi the expoit trade of the country, creat^ 
by the absence of a national mercantile fleet and take all measures necessary to 
encourage national shippmg. 

Plea for Greater aid to Industries 

The Government of India, as you must be aware, have already announced 
then policy of eucomagmg the establishment of such industnes m the country as 
aie helpful in furtheimg their war effoits They have announced that these indus- 
tiies would not be left high and dry after the termination of the war 1 would 
emphasise that tins poTioy of protection and encouiagement should be extended 
also to such other industnes as have been established to meet the needs and 
lequiiements of the people of the country, particulaily owing to the restneted 
impoits from foreign countnes The Government can encourage these mdustries 
either through protective duties oi grant of subsidies oi piuchases on behalf of 
Government depaitments or m other suitable manner I need hardly point out 
tire necessity of encouiaging jiaiticularly capital industnes like those for 
manufactnie of maehineiy and machme tools, heavy chemicals, etc. But 
it would be essential, in pursuing a liberal joliey of encouiagement of 
industnes, that the iigid criteria for giant of piotection laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission should be completely revised. It is recognised 
on all hands that the conditions pievalent when the Fiscal Commission 
repoited 20 years ago have entirely changed and it is surpiismg that when 
the Goveinments of various countnes are adopting new policies of encouraging 
their industnes and making then countries self-sufficient in their vital needs, 
the Government of India should still adhere to the policy of disci imioatory 
protection enunciated neaily twenty yeais ago. I would suggest therefore, that 
the Government should immediately set up suitable machineiy which would deal 
expeditiously aud sympathetically with claims of industries for protection. It is 
also uecesaaiy that such mduatues as are protected or encouraged by the Govern- 
ment 01 by the public as Swadeshi industries should in then turn realise their 
leciprocal obligations and encourage othei Indian nidustiies by purchasing their 
own requirements from them* 

Although the Secretary of State for India has ranked this country amongst 
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the highly indiisl'.iialised coiuitiieR of the woild, we are all awaie that large 
maasea of the people iii Ihe couiitiy depend eatuely upon agucultuie for their 
living and the expoit of law mateuals is the nauastay of the economy of the 
coaatiy 

The ]>er*capita crm'^uinplion of coal in India in the year 1TJ6 was 1 mefcno 
ton as conipaied to 3 5 lo .19 inetiic tons per ]iorfiOii per yen in (heat Biitain, the 
Dinted States and Belginm, Geimany and Canada fioin the next highest con- 
saniption gTOup at a level just below 2 5 tons. It need haidly be pointed out 
that the diffcienees in consumption aie dtie mainly to didetencee in the extent 
of iiidiistiialibation. 'Ihe veiy fact that a laigely populati'd coiintiy like India 
baa to face t. e piobleni of suiplns coal shows the death of ludafatiialisatioii in 
the comiUy. While loleiiiiig to the coal iiidustiy, I may point out that it indus^ 
tiles me piopeily developed m linha by lajiuj, down a well planned ^lolicy of 
induatuahsation foi the tonuUy, the coal lesounes of the countiy would play a 
vital lole in sapplying the needs of those indnatiies In the absence of such a 
policy we find the coal mdusliy of the countiy e\pencncing piaotically a ooiiti’ 
niiona slump and it tannot be ioicseen what the position ut the ludustiy will 
be on the teinuiiatioii of the wai. It is aiifui tnnato that an impoiaiit key industiy 
like coal has been in such a piecarious condilion sun e a niiuibcr of yeais The 
problems of tlie industiy aie many and it is \eiy essential that they should be 
piopeily investigated without delay 

UneuployjMent Problem 

The question of imUistiudisation bungs us to the seuous pioblem of un- 
employment. of nnddle tLihS yoiingmen in the countiy which has been engaging 
the attention of the Piovinci.vl Ooveinmciita, Univeisities and pubhcmeii in the 
countiy since a long tune 'Ihe piopei Kuiiedy of the ptobhuu lies in puisuing a 
definite poll) y of industiialisation of the countiy It is ludustualmtiou alone 
winch can absoib these tuoiibands ot qualilied youngnien biought out by the 
Univei SHIPS of the tonntiy yoine of the Univeisities have also teclmological insti- 
tutions attached to them and the young men who leccive this tiaining would 
piove especially useful lo the countiy in these days. Tlie neiessity of having a 
well qualified Uaiued technical peisonnel toi the industiies ot the countiy is 
obvious especially at the ftiesent time when we find some of the vital iiidiistiies 
of the country so largely aependent on them, 

India’s w«i effoits in supplying the war requiiements of His Majesty’s 
Ooveinment have biought in their wake substantial steiling lesouiees to the credit 
of India and in the hands of the Reseive Bank 1 am glad the Government of 
India have taken a coiieeb decision in teuninating the picsent contiacts of the 
three Go mtiauy managed lailvvays, viz, the B B & 0 1., Assam Bengal and 
Tajiti Valley Railways, and bunging them undci the diiect coutiol of the Qovein- 
ment of India* I would like, in this couiieclion, to icfer to the statement made 
by Su Audiew Glow, the GommunicaUons Member, that the Government in pur- 
chasing these lailvvays had not accepted the policy of Bubslitutiug tetate manage- 
ment in place of the company management and they had taken the decision in 
respect oi the''e lailwavs on their own ments While welcoming the Government's 
decision, to purchase these Railwuvs winch shows defeience to imblic opinion I do 
not see why the Ooveinment ot Jntlia should not follow this polny in all cases and 
deteimine the contnicts of all the company-managed laihvays wheiievei they 
become due. It would tnciluafe laying down of a miiloim policy and Ooveinment 
would be ill a iiosition to oltei betlei and cheapei tiansiioifc facilities if all the 
lailway systems aie contiollcd and co oidinaled unitei one authoiity. 

The refeience to the contiol of those lines leuunds me ot aiiothei welcome 
decision Uken by Government in puichasing the Bengal, Bombay and Madias 
Telephone Oompanies, licences of which exjdie in 1913, at a cost ot Rs. 475 
lakhs It 18 A defision whuh, 1 am suie, would be welcomed by the public and I 
hope It would be jiosbible toi the Govern ment of India to make available to the 
public still cheaper telei>hone seivieea at those centics. 

Comm \2JDii BRING o\? Dollars and Sberling Debt Repatrihtion 

The lecent decision taken by the Government of India in repatiiatmg India’s 
terminable fcteihng Loan to the extent of Rs 120 croies has decreased India’s 
foieign liability to that extent and has been fuithei helpful to His Majesty’s 
Government in financing the peiseoution of the wai in so tai as a gieater part of 
the sums so disbursed would be le-leut to His Majesty’s Government, probably in 
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the form of investment in the Defence Loans. It is a dibtinct service which India 
has lendeied to His Majesty’s Goveinment in facilitatin^r tJieir waitime pioblems. 

In this conutction 1 bhonld hkf* to point outth.it the total gold expoits fiom 
India dming the last year amounted to ovei Rs 34 cio'ea. It has been repeatedly 
urged on Government that they should Rene eveiy oppoitunity to jiuichaae gold 
offeied foi expoit with a view to strengthen the cuiiency gold leseives of the 
Reseive Bank 

The immediate need foi Hia Majesty’s Government foi gold and dollar lesour* 
ces was so gieat that they had to ask the Govemment ot India to conunandeer all 
the dollar secuiities held bj Indians both in Bihisli India and Indian t^tatea for 
their use Ihe couutiy mas suipiibcd to see that liis M.ijesty’s Government should 
have gone to the extieme limit of coiniuundeenng India’s uullai resouices vvithont 
giving any thought to the enoimous loss which the lioldeis of tiiCRe secuiities would 
be put to by then disposal at the piesent junctuie ’Jbese spcuniies, the extent of 
which It 18 not possible toi me oi the commeiaal lomraunity to gauge, would have 
been a souice of stiength in our dealings with the Dinted States ot .America in the 
postwar period of indnstiial recon stiuction. I hope His Majeatj’s Government 
would eonsidei It a moial obligation to make available to thiu < oiiiitiy loieign 
lesouiees whenever leqiiiied duiing the cuiiemy of tlie win to the extent to whuh 
they have deprived the country of tliese lesouices I am snie time will come when 
India will be in due necessity of ioieign exchange foi estabiishiug oi expanding her 
industries in neai futiiie. 


Taxation Policy 

While criticising the Government of India’s policy with regaid to the disnosal 
of the steilii'g reBouices, as also with r^aid to the ctmim indeeiing of the 
dollar securities, » should like to offei some leinuiks on the Ta'atinn policy of 
the Government of India biiice th*" outhio.ik of the war, dining the past one 
yeai and a half, the Goveinment of India have neen hnduig our new avenues for 
taxing the eountiy’s lesouiees without any ie»>aid for then lepeiciissions on 
the taxable eapa«*ity of the geneial public and on the tiade and ludustiy of the 
eoiinliy In spite of our le] eated piot^st, Government have incic.tserl Excise duties, 
Railway height lates intrndmed new measures of tixition smh as, Excess Profits 
Tax and have im leased the lates of taxes on income and jiobtal aid Irunk Tele- 
phone lates In oveili'iuhng the Income-tax Act, they have intio laced new methods 
undei which less lelief is gianied to the indnstij iii the as'jesHmeiit of its inconre 
1 apprehend tne cumulative eflfect of all these mecsi.ics would be lO senoiibly affect 
the whole agiieuliuia! and indiibtiial ecoiinmy of India As an iU«‘*trat!on, I may 

point out that against a tollecuon oi Rs 1^8 tioica by the Goveinment of India 

111 1938-19 fiom taxes on iiiconie, tindei tlie new latts they evpeci to eollecr mme 
than Rs 40 cioies in the yeai 1941 noiinal taxation under this iiead t‘iaai(.dly 
being doubled duiiiig the peiiod. Tlie following figuies would coiioboiate my 

statement ^ ^ _ « i. , - 

Figures relating to Corpoiation tax and Taxes on Income for the last four 

yeais. 


Corporation Taxt 
Income Tax 
Supei Tax, E. 

P. T other than 
Goipoiation Sax 


Accounts 

Accounts 

Eslimntes 

Estimates 

1938 -to 

1939-40 

191U-41 

iy41-42 

2,03 

2.38 

4,47 

1J.62 

13,74 

16,99 

20,50 

27,46 


19,37 

24,97 

40 CS 


As nearly 90 peicent of the income aiising under this head is derived from 
tiade and mdubtiy m the countiy I would leave it to you to judge the extent 
of iniuiy which is likely to result to the financial stamina of the indigenous 
mdustii^ Nobody would dispute the fact tliat aftei tlie wai, Indian mdustiies 
would have to face seveie competition fiom foieign counties. If these industiies 
are not allowed to build up any leserves for such a coiitmgeney aiising m the 
post-war period, the mdustnal development, to which the wai oideis have given 
an impetus, would receive a seiions setback I am soirj to say that "me 
Honouiable the Finance Membei has not realised the enoiimtj ot the buidea 
whidi he IS asking the mdustiies to hem duimg the wai. 

45 
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As the impoBition of these taxes was necessitated by the huge expenditure 
which the Goveinineut ol India weie tailed upon to iiieur to mechanise and 
equip the Indian Land, Naval aiul Aii Foieea in acooulance witli modern re- 
quirements, the public IS entitled to bo absuied that tlie substantial amounts that 
aie being spent on this account tno toiiecily debihible to this eounti 7 and that 
no avoidable waste is incuried in the puicluise ol stoics and equipment In the 
absence of any popular contiol on milil-aiy eKpemlitiu'o, thoio is an insistent 
demand that the Govcinment ol India should alltiY all public appiehcnsious in 
this iCejaid by eoiHlitatmg a small Supi'i visum, CVuumission (‘onsisting of distm- 
guished Indian public men with the ncicssaiy ]iOweis to advice Government 
witli legaid to then military cxpendituie and thus io iheck ununthoiised expendi- 
tine or wiong debits to India and to sec lhat the luilicy ol the Goveinment of 
India with legaid to then militaiy ]tmohaM>s ica ts fa vouiably on ihe expansion 
and development of Indian industncs. L would like to point out fiuthei that 
when His Maieaty’s Government appointed the (Jhultteld Coinnutteo, in the teims 
of reterenoe, they dislinctly admitted that it would not be possible for India, with 
her limited lesouices toi defence expenditinc, to undeitakc inmeascd cost of modern 
aimaments and to equip and maintain the loiccs in India iti accoidaiice with 
modem leqniiements Accoidiiig to the Ohatheld Oommittee’s recommendations, 
the total net capital cost toi the puijujbe of model insing the Indian foices was 
estimated at Bs 45 oioica, and the Gommittco wide it. clear tliat “in then view, 
the funds leqmied to meet this capital expenditme lould not be found out of the 
resources available in India.” In accoiiting this leeominondation ol the Committee, 
His Majesty’s Government, in fact, admitted that India would not be in a position 
to beai such a heavy expenditme leqniied toi modoiniMiig luu defence forces, and 
they, theiefoie, decided to seek the authoiily of the I’ailianient to provide thiea- 
fouiths of this amoimt, that is, Bs, dl uoi<*s, “as n lice gilt”, while about Bs 11 
cioies weie to be advanced by way of a loan, TJudei the Olnitfield Committee's 
piogiamme, the whole of the amount of Rs 45 cioies was to he spicad ovei a 
peiiod of five years, while the neres^iiioa ol the w,u foiced the Goveinment of 
India to decide to cairy out the Ohatfield Oonimittee’s recommendations within a 
peiiod of thice yeais, and the Indian taxpavei, who is admittedly pooi eompaied to 
the taxpayei eitliei in the Untied Kingdom O.inada, Austiulia oi New Zealand, 
has bam tailed upon to beat heavy buidens dispiopoi I innate io his iiicomG. In 
financing such huge capital expcndituio, it is uufoituuato that the Ilonouiable the 
Finance Membei should resort Io measuies of taxation which would diieotly affect 
the financial standing ot the indigenous industiies in yeais to come, instead of 
meeting such expenditme by piogiamrne ot honowing on a reasonable scale 1 
would not like to go into detailed anahsis of the ppt onpita income and the taxible 
capacity of the Indian Tnxi»ayei, eompaied to tlie one in eitliei the United Kingdom 
Ol the Dorauiion but would content myself wilh the lepioduction ot the following 
extiaet fiom a recent study on *'rhe Oonditiona of Economic Pt ogress” by Prof, 
OoUius Olaik, based on veiy instinctive and intoimative data about comparative ave- 
rage leal income pei woikei in some of the impoitaut countiics m the world. 
Accoiding to his calculations^ 

“A standaid ot living of 1,000 Intel national Units* per woiker per yeai or 
inoie is found only in U. S A , Canada, Austialia, New Zealand, Aigentine, Great 
Biitaiu and ISwilzeiland, cont.aining between them 10 pei cent of the world popu- 
lation, while about 53 pei cent ot the woild’s population including the whole 
population of India and China enjoys a leal income pci head of less than 200 
'International Units’ Average leal income j)ei biead-earner lu China and India 
18 about 120 and 200 'Internationa] Units’ lespectively” 

India’s taxaule capacity 

Whatevei foimula or whatever piocess of analysis we may adopt, we come to 
the undisputed fact that India's taxable capacity, nieusuied in terms of hei per 
capt^a income is fai below the capacity of the taxpayei in the United Kingdom or 
in any of the Dominions, and those who aie in day-to-day contact with tiade and 
induatiial inteiests have every giotind to feel giave concern about the inevitable le- 
sult of the present taxation piogiamrae of the Goveinment of India on the competi- 
tive stiength of the Indian industiies in the post-wai peiiod. I tiust that the Gov- 

*\n ‘International Unit’ is defined as the amount of goods and services which 
could be pnichased foi one Dollar in the United States ovei the average of the 
decade 1925-34 oi an amount luteichangeable with them* 
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eminent would seriously reconaidei the whole situation and revise their taxation 
policy duiinft the euiiency of the war and would not allow the economic stiuctuie 
of this country to be impeiilled. 

As a lesult of the situation derdopina; on the Indian Fiontieis owini; to the ex- 
tension of hostilities to Afiica and then likely extension to the Balkan tetates, new 
liability was placed by the (joveinment of India on the piimarj produeeis, their 
stook-holdeis and nianufactureis in the foim of a levy of AVar liisk Insurance 
chaigeable at the rate of ^ anna per bundled uipees on the value on stocks held. It 
is lather piematiiie at this stafje of the uai to foieeast whethei the couuliy uould 
be faced with any danger of iisks aiisnig out of hostile acis bj the eiiemj,, but m 
case such eventuality does not ocaii till the teimuiation ot the wai I would sugg- 
est to Government that the amounts leceived imdei this scheme which are at 
present ciedited to a sepaiate fund, should, under no c*iicumstani.e«, be nierced 
into the geneial revenues of the Cential Goieiumeut It has been a charge ahieli 
has to be paid and a piemium against losses bj the piiniary pioduceis at gieat cost 
to themselve and no decision should be taken by Goveinuient in this legaid until 
normal times pievail after the teimination on the war. 'Jhe Goveinraent should 
also considei whethei it would be advisable to leduoe the late ot pi emit) m in view 
of the remoteness of any iisk aiising on India's Exoutieis during the present 
hostilities 

1 would point out here that in the matter of legislation, the Government of 
India have taken a welcome step in the inidbt of their preoccupauoiis, m putting 
on the statute book an Amending Bill levising the Indian Meichandise Alaiks Act 
in a manner helpful to India's manulactuimg inteiests 

Indians Overseas 

I must refer here to another impoitant step which the Goveinnierit of India 
have taken in the administrative spheie and that is the raising of the staus of the 
present Agent of the Govern or-Geneial in South Afiica to that of the Hiuh Com- 
missioner. Under the new aiiangement, the Goveiiuuent of India would be now m 
direct diplomatic 000111111010*1110118 with the Goveinmeut ot the Union of South 
Afiica instead of through the fcecretaiy of State for liulu 10 London. I would further 
suggest that it is necessaiy to have a similar lepiesentaiive of the Goveiumeiit of 
India with the Government of Biiima, and the piesent post of the Goverurapiit of 
of India's Agent should be com ei ted into that of the High Commissioner 
foi India in Bmma Ibe magnitude of the tiade and the comolexines of 
the issues involved with legaid to the status and safety of Indians and then p'‘o« 
perty in Burma, as also with legaid to eniigiation, requiie the creation of 
such a post. The commeicial community is also glad to note *he leceiit action of 
the Government of India 111 creating a 'iiade Commissionei’s post in Austialia, and 
appointing an Indian to it. ^imilai Trade Commissioiteis, as you be aware, 

are also pioposed to be appointed foi Canada, South America and South Africa. I 
tiust that Goveinment would appoint moie Trade Commissioners in impoitant 
neighbouiing countiies such as, Iian, Afghanistan and New l^alnnd, where India's 
manufactured aiticles await develoi^ment of further export niaiket® It has been 
recognised that the policy of appointing Indians on these po*^rs has pioved very 
successful as Indian Tiade Commissioneis have always peiformed their duties with 
dignity and undeistanding I hope the Government would make it a policy of 
appointing Indians as the Tiade Commiosiotiers in vaiioiis commies and that the 
choice would not be eonfliied meiely to membeis of the Civil beiiice or other 
officials as at present but non-officials baling intimate knowledge of Indian tiade 
and industrial conditions should also be appointed as Trade Comnii'ssio.iers 

The position of oui countiymen oveiseas m the Dominions and in the British 
Colonial Empiie did not impiove during the year under revitw , on the contrary, 
our lelatious with Ceylon weie fai fiom being happy. The Repoit, “lubmitted by 
the Goveinment of India to the Cential Legislature reuuding the £x{ loiatoi y 
Conference between them and the Ministers from Ceylon, fully brings out the 
fundamental diffeiences in the outlook of the two Goiernmeiita towards this 
question While the country fully suppoits the attitude adopted by the Government 
of India on such a vital question, it is deplorable that the Ceylonese Ministers 
could not agree to a veiy reasonable pioposal put forwaid by the Government of 
India that full citizenship should be confeired on all Indians who could furnish 
pioof (a) of five yeais* residence in Ceylon and (b) of a i^eimanent mteiest lu 
Oeyloi. It 18 still more deploiable that the attitude of the Ministers towards 
Indians — who have been responsible foi the economic prospeiity of that Island— 
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should be constitutionally untenable and Bhould call for intervention by the 
Goveinoi of Ceylon. 

RfiLATIONa WITH THE QOVERNMUNT 

As the Iiulo-Buima Tiade Nei-otiations me T do not wish to say 

anything about it at this stage, 1 would liowovei, like to enijihnaise that even in 
the coiuse of these negotiations the Otmunmenl. slioiild sa egiiaid to the fullest 
extent possible the legitimate lights and inteiestH ot Indians in Bnima and then 
status as citizens 1 hope the question of iniinigiuiiun ot liuhnns into Buima will 
foim a pait of the geneial settlement ol all qncsitons oiilslandiiig belweeen the two 
coantiies. 1 would appeal to the Buinia (.Toveiiimeni, Delegation to adopt an attitude 
duiing these negotmtious which wutikl ho lulptul in aiiiviiig at an amiouble 
settleineut between oui two neigliboiiiing tountiios which have lived togethei foi 
geneiations in peace and haiinon} and 1 would e\|ucss the hope that the liade 
Agieement would be in oni mutual iii iciest. 

1 may mc.ntiou that wliciievei wc have had occ nsions to come into contact 
With Membcis ol tJie Council ot llis Excellency the Viteiov, we have maiked 
then anxiety to undeisiand the ddlieulties ul tiade unci indiiBtiy and appieciate 
then viewpoint as fat as possible. As wc have natiiialiy nioie oppot tunnies to 
meet the Hoiiouiahte the Commeue Memhei in uunuc'ctioii with vaiioiis commercial 
and nidustiial maiieis, we aie in a bcttei position to know his desne to acquaint 
himself with oui ptobleras and assist us and leincdy uiu giievaiices, Ihis 
peiBonal attitude of coiuiesy and hclptiiluess is, howevet, iii shaip contrast with 
the attitude which ceitaiii dcpaitmeuis of the (Jlovciuiueut have iiom time to time 
shown in regaid to ceitnin cominunicatioiis and lepiescntatious submiited by the 
Fedeiation ot Indian Oiiunibeis 'Jhe Fedeialiuii of Jndiun Ohamhcis, 1 need haidly 
point oiU, as a lepiesentiitive body of Indian commcicial opniiuu in the whole 
countiy, voices the demands and giievunoes ol Indian tiade, conimeice and induB> 
tiles Situated as we aie vtS‘a•^^s the Goieinmcnl oi India and the Biitish 
Government, it is an additional obligation on tbe Fedeiation to give a lead lu 
commeicial and economic matleis in the countiy and eulighlen the public, 
especially the comniciciul conimunily about tlicu vaiions ]uoblems. I hope, 
theieloie, the Goveiiiment on then pait will fully appiiciaie the position and 
functions of the F'edeiation and ladicully change their attitude m this lespect. 

Need for I’olitioai, Peace 

Before I eoneUide, I cannot help lefeiiing to the political stalemate in the 
countiy. Jt IS leally a tiagedy that India and England aie giiulually diitung apart 
and even m an houi ot life and dealJi snuggle against the Fascist Btales, Biitish 
statesmanship is not piepaied to change its polity and attitude towaids 
India so as to lecognise India’s aspiiations and claiity Biitaiu’s own wai aims 
in then application to Induv. 1 am atiaid the last August c#ci of His Excellency 
the Viceioy, instead ol satislying public opinion, has (Iciinitcly antagonised it ana 
subsequent decUiations of the fc5etietaiy of Slate have done nothing to win over 
Indian public opinion Leaving alone the question ot extension ot the Executive 
Council, the Govcinmcnt have done iiolhing to take the lepiesentatives ot the 
Indian public and the commeicial community into coiih<lonce m legaid to their 
wai efioits and defence policy, qiiia polity, J am constiuined to say, is also 
illustrated in lespect of then conduct of adminiBiiaiion with legaid to impoitaut 
key depaitmeiits such as Defence and Supply, then lefuHul to aoccleiate tlie policy 
of ludianiBation ot Defence and Civil beuices, and then action in irapoiting 
Don-lndians toi seivices even iiom the Colonies and the Dominions This has 
created a feeling that while Biitain wants ludia to help hei lu hei hour of need, 
she 18 not heisell piepaied to leciiuocatc by any tangible action. Uhat such a 
feelmg is shaied by even modeiate pulitical opinion in the countiy is evident fiom 
the following extract iiom the leceut statement issued in leply to a message to 
India horn membeis of the Paihament by ceitain piomiiient Indian Libeials : — 

“How can India which is not assuied of hei fuluie fieedom, foiget hei humi'* 
Rating position and woik enthusiastically foi the fieedom of Eulgand and other 
nations?” 

Biitish statesmanship, I must candidly say, has failed to inspiie any confidence 
in the minds of the Indian public about its intentions towaids India and if 
genuine efforts aie not made by Jdis Majesty s Government to solve the Indian 
problem. It would lead to giave leactions on Indo Biitish relationship and pieju- 
diually affect the luteiests of Biitaiu and the Biitish Commonwealth itself* If 
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India has to bear the biuden and obligations of a component unit of the Biitish 
Com roou wealth, she is smely entitled to demand and insist that the lights and 
poweiB enjoyed by the other Dominions should be vested in her Ihe demand for 
self-government amounts in the ultimate analysis to the demand for the light to 
contiol om own destiny and fiame oui oivn policy, soiial, economic and political 
in the inteiests of the coniitiy Uhe need foi a tiaiisitional aiiaiigeroeiit is denied 
by no lesponsible person but it is essential that this piOcess sltouUl be sjeedy and 
automatic. In nil earnestness 1 would, (lieiefoie, inipiess upon His Esieflency 
the Viceroy the impeiati\e necessiU of taking immediate fitejis to end the piestut 
constitutional deadlock by leBponcliiig to the demand foi the estabiibhiiient of 
national Government at the centie pending the final settlement of the iiidci consti- 
tutional piublems. I am confident that such a declaiation alone can solve the 
piesent deadlock, and 1 tiust His Ex<ellencj will appieeiate the giavitj of the 
Bituation and take immediate steps to bung about a change of atmospheie. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Protectiost to Industries 

After the presidential addtess the fiist resolution was moved by Mr. B, P* 
Khaitan (Calcutta) which was as follows 

*While noting the statement made on behalf of the Goieinmeiit of India 
that industiies needed foi the piosccutton of the wai would be given assistance and 
piotection after the peiiod of the war, the Federation feels that more specific and 
definite lines of policy of protection and encouragement should be laid down not 
only in regard to industiies which aie essential for war purposes, but also in legaid 
to such othei uidustiies as have been established to meet the needs and 
requiiements of the people of the country, paiUcularly owing to the diminutiou 
in foieign impoits. 

“The Fedetation is of opinion that such encouiagement should be given 
as IB fotmd essential either through piotective duties of grant of subsidies oi pui- 
chases on behalf of Guveinment Departments or in anj other suitable manner. In 
giving such assistance, howevei the Government should not be iigidlj bound to 
the criteiia foi the giant of piotection laid down by the Indian Fwal Commission 
nearly twenty yeais ago while the machinery for investigating and determiiiing the 
claims foi piotection should not be so cumbeisome oi dilatoiy as hitherto” 

Ml. Khaitan^ criticising the Corameice Membei's lecent speech in the Assem- 
bly, said that he had not the slightest doubt that the Commerce Member was 
doing his best foi the country tiom the difficult situation he w.s placed in, but 
there was no reason why he should find fault with the comniereml (ommuuity foi 
putting foiwaid then demands which were necessaiy for the development of in- 
dustiy, 'Ihe commeicial community knew what its inteiests weie and what was 
needed foi the development of industiy Ibe Guveinnient must make a hank 
declaiation about what they intended to do for cieating confidence in the minds of 
the capitalists in order to enable to stait new industiies and develop the existing 
ones Eefeiiiug to the suggestion of the Commeiee Member that indu&tri,^lisis 
should consol ve their rewiuices duiing the war, Mi. Khaitan said that betoie roukuig 
such a suggestion, the Commeiee 3Iember should give advice to the finance Mem- 
bei to leave then reaouices with them in oidci they might beton'-eivcd 

^*7 Shn hau wanted the Hou'^e to tell tie Commnee Menibei that it was 
hia duty to see that the walls of piotection weie raised sufhoientlj high m order to 
ensuie that the industiies did not snfiei after tlie war 

The lesolution was suppoited by several other speakeis, including Lala 
Padampat Singh-ama (Cawnpoiej, Ml, */ 0 Setahad (Bombay), and fciidar P, b, 
Sodhbans (Lahoie) and passed unanimously. 

Need foe Export Organisation 

Sir Shn Pam moved the second lesolution —“Having regard to the desnability 
and impoitaiice of developing an exitort maiket for Indian manufactured aiticles 
and having legaid to the absence of iiist-hand infoimalion lecaidmg the scope for 
BUch a development and with a view to study the conditions of the tiude 

in the Biitish Dominions, Colonial Empiie and iieighboiiiing countiies, the Fedeia- 
tion suggests to tlie Goveiument of India the oiganisaiion of tiade missions, con- 
sisting of Indian businessmen, with the necessaiy leibnical siaff, to visit those 
eountiies. 
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“The Federation fuilhei niftes that a conipieliensive export ozftaniaation be 
constituted by the Government of India to eupeiviBe and eonliol, it neeeBsary 
the expoit of Indian goods in lespoet ot their quality, etiut adheience to Bainplea 
and speeib cations, coiiect maiking of good» as legaidfl dimensions, etc , and 
that such an organisation should mainly connist of non nfficmlR, lepiesentative of 
impoitaut indigenous mauufaetiuing inteiests, and ehould be financed fiom the 
geneial levemies of the Cential Goveniment and, if uoccssaiy, by an imposition 
of a small cess levied on the pioduetion ot expoiiing indnstiios, lust adequate to 
meet the maiuteiiauce of such an oiganisation. The oxpoit oiganisation should 
undeitalre such activities as the opening of <*oinmrr»‘ial mnsoums in India and 
abroad and the maintenance of technical staff at the oitlces of the Tiade CommiB’> 
Bioners, which would be condueive to the grcatoi developinent of expoit tiade in 
manufaotuied ai tides” 

Sir Shn Ram said that such conntiics as Anstiiilia and East Afuca, which 
before the war depended on Euiope and Japan foi textile goods, wt'ie finding it 
difilcalt dining wai time to got then icquiiements India, on the other hani 
had huge suipluses of textile goods Theietoie, it was the best oppoitunity foi 
Indian textiles to be exiioited to those connUics All such expoils should be 
made through an oiganisation sot up by the Goveniment of India to ensnie that 
goods oecording to samples and siieoifications only weie sent out* This was 
necessary because they did not want the leputation of Iiulum goods to sufiei in any 
way in the foreign markets, due to the desne on the pait of some Indian exporteis 
to have immediate gam. 

The leBolution was passed* 

State Ownership of Railways 

Sir Ahdul Bahm Okuznavi moved 

“The Fedeiation notes with satisfaction the decision of the Goveinment of 
to terminate the contiacts of the B B. and C* I. and the Assam Bengal Railways 
and to take ovei the lines undei State management tiom Jannaiy 

“The Fedeiation leiteiates its consideied opinion that the Goveinment should 
take steps to acquiie the lemainmg company managed lailways as and when the 
teiroination of agieements wuh them becomes due, in oidei to achieve to-oidination 
and economy in the admiinsbiation of laihvays. 

“As the option foi teimination of the contiacts vrith the Bengal and Noith 
Western Railway falls due on Becembei 31, ’42 foi which pievions notice has to be 
given befoie the end of the cuiient yeai, the Fedeiation stiongly uiges the Govern* 
ment of India to take steps accoidingly for acqniiing the B. and W. Railway” 

Sii Abdul said that he had found fiom lecoids that the Government Lad paid 
for the capital of the lailways and passed them ovei to BiUibheis Such a position 
existed nowheie in the woild. Having paid foi tlie capital, it was the duty ot the 
Goveinment to see that no foieignei exploited the lailways But that was not 
done. This stiange situation was biought piedominantly befoio the public 25 years 
ago, as the lesult of which a Committee was appointed in 102(), pirsidtd ovei by 
Sir William Ackworth. That Committee came to the unaumious conclusion 
that the management of the lailways by companies of English domicile 
should not be continued. After that lepoit was out, the Qoveiument 
undeitook to take ovei the management of the E I. R. and G I. P When 
those lailways weie taken ovei, ten Ohailes limes, the then Railway Membei, 
m the course of a speech in the Assembly said that tbough the Government 
had taken ovei the management of those lailways, the mcmbcis should not bang 
the door on company -management of laihvays. He even hinted that Goveinment 
wished to float Biitish companies in India and make ovei the management of 
railways to them* 

Bit Abdul said that the B and N W Railway was not a State owned lailway 
but even the Ackworth leport was thiily ycnis old. India to day wanted Dominion 
Status — the Congiees wanted independence , would she loleiale the exploitation of 
railways by Biitish companies ? 

Aftei other speakers had supported it, the lesolution was passed. 

Indians Abroad 

Kumararaja M* A, Mutktah Chettiar (Madias) moved “The Federation deplores 
the failure of the tndo*Ceylon negotiations and appieciates the stand taken by the 
Government of India in this connection. The Fedeiation legiets the roeasuie to 
deal with the question of immigration and registiation, unilateially and mdepen- 
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dently of the Government of India. The Federation sincerely hopes that the 
Ceylon State Council will, even at this atap;e, lecon elder their attitude and will 
desist fiom adopting any raeaauies that would lead to fiiither estrangement between 
the two oountiies, which aie geographically, evouomieallj and culturally bound 
togethei 

“The Fedeiation tiusts that in the tiade negotiations between India and 
Buima, which aie now }>rot‘eeduig. adequate steps will be taken by the Gov- 
einment of India to safeguaid the status, lights and interests of Indians in 
Biuma 

“The Fedeiation lUges that India’s Agents slionld be appointed in Fi]i and 
Bntish Guiana to look aftei the iiiteieats of the Indian population in those 
couii tiles 

“The Fedeiation earnestly hopes that the principal of equality of citizenship 
rights would be implemented in all paits of the Biitish Common vrealth, iiresiiecUve 
of lace 01 eoloui, anti that the dififeient Dominion and Colonial Goveinnients would 
111 piactice, tieat eveiy settion of the iieimaneiit population inhabiting than terii- 
toiies in a spiiit of equality and fairness” 

“One happy featuie about this subject”, said the Kuviaraiaju, moving the 
resolution, “is that in India to-day theie is unanimity of opinion about giving 
fiiippoifc to Indian nationals abioad.” 

He mainly dealt with the disabilities of Indians in Buima and Ceylon and 
emphasised the leasonable attitude taken up by them towaids the lights of the 
native population q’he Indians, he said, could not be accused of retarding the 
piogiess of the nationals of Buima and Ceylon. On the other hand, all Indians 
weie willing to CO opeiate with them in their endeavour to laise the Ceylouese- 
Buimese position, econoniieally and politically. 

In Buima, the speaker continued one disability after another had been im- 
posed on Indians Rangoon was jwactically an Indian City but the Burmese now 
wanted to iedui*e the niimbeis of the Indian mcmbeis of the Goiporation Qhe 
Kiimaiaiaja did not know what more was in stole theia for the Indians He was 
crlad that the Goveiument of India had dealt with this pioblem with a tirm hand. 
He suggested that while consideiing the tiade negotiations with Huima, it was 
absolutely necessaiy to come to an uiidei standing with regard to the political 
status, lights and piivileges of the Indians living tbeie , , « , 

As regftids O 0 ylon, the siiid that diuiuc, the hve there 

l*ad been a senes of ineasmes aj^auist Indians He hoped that this rebOlutmn 
would go to the veiy heait of tlie Ceylonese ptople and that the statesmen of India 
and Ceylon would soon evolve a scheme acceptable to both the countiies 

Bai Bahadu) Lola Ram^aiandas said that India did not wish to resort to 
retaliation. But if she decided to retaliate Ceylon would find beiself in a 
difficult position He oiged the Government of India to take strong meaBiires at the 
end of the war , the Ceylonese should be dealt with in the same manner as they 
dealt with the Indians living in their land, 

The resolution was passed and the meeting adjourned. 

Resolutions — ^2nd Day— New Delhi — 23rd, March 1941 
Develop.ment op Key Inddsteibs 


Resolutions on the subject of the Eastern Gioup Council, taxation of 
mcomea by Piovmcial Governments, espoit and import quotas and the surcharge 
m lespect of fieights on foodgrams and foddei weie passed by the Federation of 
ludmn Chambers of Comraeice and Industry, which concluded its session to-day, 

Mr. G. L Mehta (Calcutta) moved the following lesolution ^ ^ v 

“In the absence of any knowledae regarding the conclusions reached at the 
Eastern Gioup Confeience, the Fedeiation wishes to give egression to the 
anxiety entei tamed by the Indian commeieial community with legard to tiieir 
likely lepereussions on the establishment and development of Indian industries, 
and tiusts tiiat the pioaiamme laid, down by the Confeience would not, in any 
wav. compiomise or jeopaidise India’s econonuc mteiests. r. , 

“The Federation notes the establishment of the Eastern Gioup Council m 
India foi co-oidmating aiiangements foi pioduction and supply of munitions and 
stoies in the vaiiou» Empiie countiies east ot Suez, and wisties to impiess 
Btionglv noon the Goveiument that such a piogiamme of co-ordmation should not 
pieclude India fiom estabhshmg or developing an^ mdustiies, and, particulaily, 
key and eiigineeimg ludustnes m mis couutiy. 
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“The Fedeiatioa has to stieas that, in any pioe,rammc of utilising India’s 
reaouices and building up impoitint industiics, in puihuain*o of the piogiamme 
laid down by tlie Easiein Gioun Oouncil oi- tlio liivzoi Mission, the Government 
should see that the capital, confciol and Tn.uia'j'cmeiit ol Biii*h outei puses lemam 
111 the hands of Indians The Fcilei ,„tion suggests that the lepieseuhitive of t^ 
Government of India on the Easton n Gioup Oouncil hliouUl lomaiu in active 
contact with lepiesoiitatue Imliaii cominei* lal opinion and should consult it 
iiom t’me to time in legaid to the piaetiui! niensuies to bo adopted in pursuance 
ot the poli'*y laid down by the Council ” 

Mf ,Vcbta tlepre.*atai the tendency on tlie pait ol tho (roveinment to ignoie 
the Pedeiation m lej-Mid to impoitant raathns cou“eining the eountiy’s trade 
and mdustiy The Govern nient convened the i’lHtein Cioiip Conteience without 
consulting the Pcdeiation oi any iei>resentntivc eomnienial or indnstual body 
Even the so-called nou-odicial Indi.vu lepiesentitues wine nicUi<led lu the con- 
teienee, not on the initiative of the < loveiiiinent but on the suggestion of Sii 
Alexandei Rogei But those non-oSiiCials ilid not vcpiesent any " organisation. 
They were tlieie in tlicu mdi\ ideal camuty, Tlie conteienco teiimnaied four 
months ago, and yet the publu ol India had not been intoimed ot its conclusions 
The Government ot England liad held beveial seciet sessions of railiament to 
acquaint the public ot then pi igiamme, but in India nothiag liad been done 
in that diieition. The Biitish Goveiumcnt wanted India’s men, money and 
mateiial, but did not want the eo-opeiatioa ot the Jiuluiii ]ieonto It w.is, theie* 
toie, not unnatural tor Indians to oiiteitain mi-sgivui^s about tho idteiioi motive 
of the Govoinment 

Tlid speakei went on to state tliat Austialua was leeeivmg bottei tieatment 
from the Biitish Government Some ot the vital war indnsbiieb were being located 
theie India was not being given a change to <le\elO)i hei shipping industry, 
while Austialia was to build shins even for the Royal Indian Navy Australia 
was receiving bettei tieatment in the mamiiactuio ot .leioplanes also India, he said, 
was anxious to develop hei indiistiies, but not with foieign capital, as toieign 
capital meant foieign confciol. He honed that India’s lopiescMifcitive on the Eastern 
Gioup Gounul would see that India’s mUnests woio not jeopaidisod 

RaiBahalm Aa/o A’amsn/ unde iS said thal in Gicat Biituin all uidustiies. which 
had taken birth duiiiig the wai, were assuied of a tiitiiie attoi the w<u They were 
being given a special maigiu ul ptotii, so that they might, he able to build up their 
leseives In Indiii, though the Comnieice Membei w.is tiying Lo encourage Indus- 
tiies, the Finance Membei was imposing heavy taxation am! ilefi^aiing that object. 

Ml D, N Ben (Caleuttj), Biip])Oiting the lesohitioii said that the geinial 
impiession in the count, ly was that, as the lesult ot the creation of the Eastern 
Gioup Council, iiiduv would become a gi'.inuiy of law malei'iul and Indians would 
be lednced to the position ot hevveis of wood and diaweis of water. 

The lesolulion was passed. 

Income-Tax Collection 

Mr. J J,Kapadia (Bombay) moved • “'I’he Fedmation draws the attention 
of the Government of India to the giowing feebng of dissatisfaetion at the adminis- 
tiative piactiees adopted by the vaiious iiiionie-tax anihoiitiea, and uiges the 
Government of India to issue netessaiy instiuetioiis in the matter so as to avoid 
hftidship and harassment to the asHessees ” 

Mr Eapadia gave a senes of innhinc'es of * haidslup and haiassment”, and 
uiged that luembei-bodies of the Fedeiation should be atiked to communicate 
to the Committee of the Fedeiation the dii eel ions in w'hich liHidships had been 
caused, and that the Committee should, on its own initiative, invite a few income- 
tax expeits to give hist-hand iiifoimation to the Committee, which should submit 
a compieheubive lepresentation to the Government and, if necessaiy, wait in a 
deputalion on the Membei-iu-charge. 

Sii Ah, iul Halim Ghagvavt (Calcutta) {uciised the Congiess Party in the 
Assembly and pailieulaily its le<«lei, Mi Bhul.ibhai Desai, ot lesponsibihty foi the 
passing of the Ineome-tax Amendment Act, 'I’he Muslim fjcague and the Oongiess 
Nationalists opposed the measuie, but the Oongiess Paily helped the Government 
and Ml Desai “made fiiendship with Sii James Giigg”, with the lesult that the 
Govemroent succeeded m putting it on the statute book Bii Abdul Balim alleged 
that the income-tax authoiitiea m Bombay and Calcutta, although they had other 
means of lecoveiing penal assessnieats, choose to take away biokeu chans, lotahs, 
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jinking glasses and even clothes from the offices of assessees in older to humiliate 
them in the maiket. The lesolution was passed unanimously 

Peovincial and Central Spheres op Taxation 

Mr. Chuntlal B Mehta (Bombay) moved the following resolnfion : *Tbe 
Federation is of opinion that, as a consequence of the evolulion of India’s political 
stiucture on F^eial lines, it has now become essential to demaicate clearly the 
limits of the Piovineial and Cential spheies of taxation, especially when both 
these authoiities endeavour to levy taxation on the same income e.g„ the tax on 
nicome f^om immovable piopeity at a fanly substantial late in the provinces of 
Bona bay and the Punjab While lecognising that the Biitish Pailiament is alive 
to this maltei asjannounced by tlie amendment lecently enacted to the Goveinraent 
of India Act, I9il3, the Fedeiation sobmits that the least that can be done by the 
(Joveinment of India, pending suitable action in this behalf, is to take steps to see 
that the amount of the pioviiicial tax is allowed as a deduction while computing 
the income foi taxes imposed by the Central Government. 

Mr V, K Dhage (Bombay), Lai Ourusaran Lai (Patna) and Mr. Balfashan 
Munjal (Amiitsai) spoke in suppoit of the resolution which was passed. 

Import and Export Control 

The meeting took up the next resolution reading * 

(a) “In the opinion of the Fedeiation, considerations of economic warfare have 
been unduly stiessed in administeiing the existing restiietions on export. Such 
lestTictions on the export and import trade with non-sterliiig countries are not con> 
diicive to the development of new expoit markets foi the produce of this country 
and icquiie to be modified foi the purpose 

(b) "The Fedeiation fuither invites the attention of the Government of India 
to the difficulties encountered by Indian merchants on account of the war-time res- 
trictions on expoit tiade and, in paiticular, wishes to point out complaints about : 

(1) Difficulties aiising out of laik of shipping tonnage: 

"(2) inequitable allotment of shipping spate ; 

"(3) administiative piactice which pi events national inteiest in the trade 
getting its piopei quota of the exnort business ; and 

"(4) appointment, of non-national agencies fox making purchases for, and on 
behalf of His Majestj’s Government. 

(c) “Having legaid to the extension of impoit trade control to a vanety of 
articles, the Fedeiation urges the appointment of an Iropoits Advisoiy Council, 
with subsidiaiy bodies at different poits, with a view to facilitating the difrcUBsioiis 
and mitigation of piactical difficulties aiising out of the day-to-day application of 
thecontiol 

(d) “The Fedeiation strongly feels that, as a matter of general practice, con- 
tracts and commitments entered into before the institution of the control should be 
exempted fiom the piovisions theieof, and that the goods covered by such previous 
contiacts should be allowed to be impoited.’* 

Sir Bahimtoola Chtnoy, cnticising the working of the export control arrange 
ments made by the Government particularly regarding oilseeds and wool, said witii 
refeience to wool, that if the Goveinment Doth in Biitain and India wanted to bo 
fail to the Indian expoiter, they could without any loss to themselves buy their 
requirements of wool in India and, the surplus might be allowed to be exported 
diieot to the United States of Ameiica where Indian wool would fetch better prices 
to the ultimate benefit of the Jndian wool producer. , , . t . r. . « 

Referring to the woiking of the iropoit control, he said that Import Controllers 
had been given only limited poweis, and red tape delajs had caused enormous loss 
and difficulty to many merchants. The Import Advisory Goudcij. suggested in the 
resolution, he said, was intended to be on the lines of the Export Advisory Council 
DOW in existence. It would be advisable, he said, to appoint an Import Coutiolier 

for adjustment of quotas of imports of j 

Mr. T. T. Knsknamachan (Madras) seconding the resolution, dwelt on the 
“disastrous” results biought about by the present control eBtablishcd at only one 
stage of the transaction, and pointed out that a result of pre^t system of 
control in Madras has been that three non-Indian non-British firms had got almost 
the entire quota for groundnuts. He urged that the control should be continuous 
and extensive, and that a more rational distribution of quotas should be secured 
He referied to the difficulties caused by tlie pieseut statisUcal black-out const 
quent on the stoppage of publication of full figures of seaborne trade, and said 

46 
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that It was imposaible to evaluate, with any degree of pieoiaion, the result of the 
contiol ovei impoits, the quotas should be eaietnlly examined before they were 
allotted to meichants, as otherwise they tended to be unfair. 

Mr. Hajidas Lalji^ (Kaiachi) supported the lesolution. which was passed un- 
animously. _ 

Impoetbd Raw deegb 

Moved by Rajiatna Seth, B D, Amn (Oalcutta) and seconded by Dr H 
Ghosh (Calcutta), the meeting passed the following resolntiou ; 

“The Fedeiatioii invites the attention of the Govoinraeiit of India to the fact 
that (a) the high fieight chaiges levied by the laihvays on law dings and (b) 
the high duty levied by the Government on law dings impoited into India, are 
proving gieatly detiiraental to the indigenous ohemicivl and phainmccutical industry 
in the country and tend to place it m an unfavouiable position for competing with 
foieign pioducts. The Fedeiatioii, theiefoie, lequestH the Uoveiiiinent of India (a) 
to leduee the height ehaiges on inw dings by loweiing thoii classification, as also 
by intioducing a telescopic scale of latcs and (h) to abolish entiiely the import 
duty on law diugs acooidiiig to the recommendations of the Diuge Enquiry 
Committee.” 

Oil Seeds In dub fa's 

The Federation passed the following resolutions moved fiom the chair * — 

“Having regaid to the glowing impoitance of oilseeds as one of the chief cash 
crops of the conntiy and the potentialities of the development of industiies depen- 
ding upon them, the Fedeiation is of the opinion that an independent ceiitial orga- 
nisation, on the lines of the Indian Oential Cotton Committee, should be set up for 
oilseeds also, with a view to taking full advantage of such a valuable ciop pro- 
duced in the count! y 

“Fuitliei, the Federation eamestly requests that the Government should utilise 
the establishment of such a central oiganisotion to invesligate the various difhcult 
problems that have aiiaen relating to the suiplns stocks of oil seeds duiing the 
piesent war conditions, and to adopt suitable measuies with a view to giving the 
neecBsary leliet to the piimaiy pioduceis.*’ 

Freights on Food-Grainb 

“The Federation views with apprehension the leferenee made hy the Member 
for Railways to the possibility of the suicharge on lailway fieights being made 
applicable to food-gisins and fodder, and impresses on the Railway Boaid that the 
condition of the masses in general would be adversely affected if these exemptions 
are withdrawn,” 

“Tlie Fedeiation laised ite annual subscriptions from Es. 150 to 200. The 
Federation also decided to chaige an admission fee fiom new member-bodies of 
Es. 500. 

Demand foe National Government 

A number of resolutions were next moved from the chair and passed. One of 
these urged the nece<iBity foi taking immediate steps to end the present constitu- 
tional deadlock by the establishment of a National Government at the Centre pent 
ding the iinal settlement of the wider constitutional pioblem. 

Defence Indus rams 

The Federation uiged the Government to take immediate steps for the esta- 
blishment of defence industries in India sneh as, tlie manufactuie of motor vehicles, 
an craft, meiohantships and naval units, guns, and tanks and heavy chemicals, 
either under the diiect contiol of the State or of the nationals of this couutiy. 

National Shipping 

“The Fedeiation deploied that the Government had not only taken any 
effective steps to help National Shipping in seeming substantial paiticipation in 
India’s maiitime trade noi had they foimulnted any policy or plan for ledeem- 
ing then oft-iepeated assuiauces, but on the contiaiy had enforced measuies, 
under the piesent emergency, that weie piactically opeiating as a set-back to 
the Indian shipping industiy. The Fedeiation stiongly iiiged the Government to 
take all necessary steps to encourage effoits for the establishment of a ship- 
building industiy m India, through the transfer of a shipyard fiom the United 
Kingdom, as well as by giving this industry the same prioiities as were given to 
war mduBtiies in respect of steel, maohiuery, machine tools and technical personnel”. 
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product] on of soft coke was capable of veiy gieat extension i£ a market could 
be found for tlie coke as well as the lesultant tai, even if tiie gusea weie ignoied 
for the piesent The Boaid should also luvcbtigate the question of the scientific 
piepaiatiou of coal for the maiket and buying and selling on specification. If his 
pioposal fox the establishment of a Puel llcseaieh Boaid was appiovcd, he would 
suggest tliat as the Jheiia coalfield xvas practically die sole souice of Indian cokma 
coals and was also tlie centre of tlio Indian School of Mines, the headquaiteis oi 
the Board should be situated at Uhanbad and the School of Mines and its labora- 
toiiea which should be adequately equipped ioi the pur]joac, should be utilized for 
the. investigations of the Boaid 

Sir A Dalai then gave a siuvey of the piogrcss made by the Tata lion and 
Steel Company m the last decade. He deseiibed the mipiovemcnts effected and 
additions made in coke ovens and blast furnaces with the icsultant fuel economy : 
a new gas cleaning plant had been elected as also a new ])ouer plant. He then 
desciibed in detail a new steel making pioccss foi the raiud dophosphoiination of 
Indian mg iion, which, lie said, was likely to have fai-i caching effects on the 
establishment of seveial new industiies in India. In the manufactuie of rails, 
advance had been made m which thcie was a tendency to lepUce straight carbon 
rails with manganese rails In the plate mill, the most interesting development 
was the mstallation of a modem noimalizing furnace foi plates. 

Bn A Dalai then described the researches conducted at Jamshedpur. Loy- 
alloy steels, chiome-manganese steel, bullet-iuoof aimour plate, armour-pieicmg 
shot, telegraph wiiea and steel plates foi aiiciatt manufacture weie some of the 
many items mentioned by the Piesident to lilustiate the extent of lesearches 
conducted by the Company. He lioped tliat tlie facilities piovided at Jamshedpur 
might in the neai futiiie become the centie of a National Metalluiuical Laboratoiy 
and Research Institute and thus bo enabled to play a greater ana worthier part 
m the development of the metalluigical mdustiy in India. 

Concluding, Str AideaJur Dalai hoped that aftei the successful conclusion of 
the wai India might emeige fiom it with the foundation of its industiial and 
political freedom well and tuily laid so that she might be pioperly equipped to 
play hex nghtful pait in peace and in wai as a woithy member of the gieat 
Commonwealth of Nations 

The day’s pioceedings came to a close with a vote of thanks to Ills Excellency 
the Chancellor. 


The National Institute of Science 

Annual Session — Benares — 2nd. January 1941 

The Peesidential Aodeess 

The suggestion that a Fcdeial Ministry of Public Health should be 
establislied m India, was made by Bii J? N UhopiCy Diicctoi, School of Tio- 

E 1 Medicine, at the annual meeting of the National Institute of Science of India, 
at Beuaies on the 2nd. January 1941, He also made an appeal foi more funds 
and patronage toi scientific and industiial lescaich. 

Sir B N. Chopra, in the eouise of his address, at fust trac^ the activities 
of the Council during thr* past yeai It was imfoitunate, he said, that nothmg 
like a comprehensive scheme foi tlie development and co-oidination_of scientific 
resources and icseaich m the countiy had been taken up so far Owing to the 
stress of wai conditions and the lack of funds foi the necessary capital outlay, 
which such a scheme would iniolve, no compiehensive scheme had been evolved, 
but the establishment of a Boaid of Scientific and Industiial Eesearch by the 
Cential Goveinuient was a move in the light diiection. It was to be hoped that 
the Government Test House at Alipoie, which would coiiy on leseaich would 
soon develoii into the National Chemical and Physical Laboi atones, each under 
its own Diiectoi, and be able to deal with the multifaiious pioblems connected 
■mth mdustiial leseaich in the countiy. Sir B N. Ohopia explained the piovi- 
mons of the Diugs Act and hoped that aftei the framing or the necessary roles, 
by the Central Diug Technical Advisory Boaid and die Dings Consultative 
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Comxmttee, the Piovmcial Governments would set up Piovineial AdMSory Boards 
and testing laboi atones in then lespective piovinces for the eontiol of the drug 
tiade m then aieas The steps which had been taken so fai, he said, were 
undoubtedly fai -reaching, but only a stait had been made, and he hoped that 
befoie long the machinery would stait working As a lesult not only the drug 
manutactuieiB, but the public also would benefit fiom the proper standardiza*^ 
tion and contiol of this '^eiy impoitant, but gieatly neglected, industry 

Sn E N, Cliopia also welcomed the Bill, passed by the Cential Legislature, 
foi financing the uoik in connection with agiicultmal leseaiih in the country. 
He hoped ' that the Goveinments, both C'ential and Piovmcial, the scientists 
and the public would co-opciate towards mipiovmg the picsent \eiy ba^'kwaid 
condition of agiicultuie and livestock, which, with its undeveloped industiics 
weie mainly le^'onsible foi the imijovenshment of tins gieat land 

Sii R N* Chopia also lelened “to the labouis of the National Planning 
Committee of the Indian National Congress which has been sitting at Bombay 
foi the last two years undei the distinguished Chaiimanship of our national 
leader, Pandit Jawohailal Ndiiu.” “It was giatitymg to leaiti’’, he said, “that 
the Committee was able to impiess into its service moie tlian three hundred 
of the coimtiy’s foiemost scientists, economists, mdustiiahsts and public men. 
We undeistand that about 21 of the 29 committees have already submitted their 
lepoits , these have been discussed by die National Planning Committee and 
lesolutione have been taken on them Let us hope that whatever be the outcome 
of the piesent struggle, the delibeiations of these committees will act as guides 
foi the administiatioii in the future handling of the economic and social problems 

of the country ” . ^ , t i t. , , 

Indian scientists’ oppoitunities, fcJii R N Chopra said, had been limited 

and their spheres of work gieatly oircumscnbed , m most cases they had to work 
under seiious handicaps which no amount of biuUiance or Laid woifc could 
surmount Like Euiopean education, modem science in this country was an 
esotic planted veiy lecently, lather hesitatingly and a little too reserveoly, and 
though the young sapplmgs leceived a ceitain amount of protecting shelter, 
fosteiino- caie which was essential, was certainly not extended to them on a 
scale which alone would have made it possible for the tender plants to become 
acclimatized and flouiish As a result the giowth of these tendei sapplmgs had 
not only been gieatly stunted but fortuitous. “Science is to play its propear 
nait of the life of the countiy and the naliou” he said, “it mu'^t le^ive more 
Een«iou8 consideiation not only at the hands of the GovernmentP, both Central 
and Piovmcial, but also be supported generously by the public, the commercial 
and agucultural magnates and all those who have the means to help , this alone 
will make it possible foi India to assume its pioper place in the scientific world 

and the comity of commeicial nations.” , « t.i tr i.i. j 

Str Cho^ a then read a paper on the “Oiganisation of Public Health and 

After desciibing the landmaiks in public health administration m India, such 
afa the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into health of the army 
in India in 1859, the lepoit of the Plague Commission in 1904 follownig the out- 
bieak of plague m 1^6 and Refoims ijiti^iiced by the Goiern^ment of In^a Act 
of 1919 and the serai ation of pieventive and curative departments. Sir R N Chopra 
said that the question at the piesent time was the lack of co-operation and <mn8e- 
qnentlv of co-oulination obtaining in many paits of India between the ofiimal Medi- 
S and Public Health Depaitments The situation reqimed to be met by a close 
Zmson between the two blanches, such as, for exam le, obtained in the Government 
of India, wheie the Diiector-Geiieral of the Indinii Medical fcervice. had the Public 
"prpA^lth CommiBBioner woiking with him in his ollice as his p>rtneipal staff colleague 

HoS oufy conduced to » dose eo-operutiou, but the disti^u- 
tion of wolk was facilitated. The ui gent necessity for a friendly collaboration 
hi^iwppii the two deuaitments, if the system was not to break down, was essennal. 
and was lecoKnised by experienced adminislxative officers of both departmeiitB. ^le 
Omtial AdT^ry C."i£ Heul^ estabUsed lu 1937, should prore a valuable 


“‘^'“°OontiTOinf*l°t‘’E N. Chopra said that the best solution of the ptoblm 
aunesS^ to be t&e ffltabliBhment of Mmistnea of Health in yanoua Provinew in^el- 
appewB CO oe wie wsuaui BUitable modifications in regaid to the local 

fSiill levie^f the po^^ of Public Health Service m 
Great Bn^ In India, he said, a Federal Ministry of Health should be established 
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at the centre to provide the necesBnry co-oporation aReney for the provincial local 
eelf-goveinment depaitmeuts, which weie at piesent leapoiiaihle for the Bupeivision 
of local bodies and for public health adminintiation in the pioviiicea This 
Mimstiy would also be lesponsible toi the other health functions statutoiily con- 
feired on the Ocniial Goveinrnent by the Government of India Act of 1935, All 
piohlems in connection with euiaUvo and pieventive medicine shonld be dealt with 
by one depaitment divided into appiopnate sections which, he suf^gested, might 
include -Piisou medical seivice ; poit. sanitnUon and qnaiantine seivice ; school 
medical seivice , public health including (a) medical intelhgencc, infectious diseases 
and inteinalional honlth, (b) nntniion, food ami dings administiaiion including 
biological pioducts, (c) envnonmental Hygiene incliidiug housing, watei-suppl^ 
diainage, waste pioduels ami (d) indnstiial hygiene , Medical lehcf, including (a) 
mateiuity and child welfaie, venereal diseases, tiihciculoais, lepiosy ; (h) geneial 
practitioner seivices with special lefeience to lurnl dispensaiies *, (c) hosiatals, (d) 
diug addiction, (e) health instuance ; Lunacy ; and Bcientirui Rescaich 

For these pin poses, 8u E N Chopra said, the Ministry shonld have a highly 
tiained staff of expeit advisers. The l)iiectoi-Genevid of Imlian Medical Seivice, 
who as the Siirgeon-Geneial with the Goveinrnent of India most neatly correspond- 
ed to the Chief Medical Oliicei of the Mimstiy of Health in England, had at 
present an insignificant number of specialists on Ins staff 'I'he maleiials for the 
eitahhshment of a Mimstiy of Health at the centie in India were all available. 
Thus, though many of the bureau were under private bodies, their diiectois acted 
as adviseis to the Diiectoi-Geneial, Indian Mcilical Scivice, who aa a rule, was 
connected with such bodies as the Chan man of thou Managing Committees, 

The pioviBion of a suitable staff of ex]i(‘it8 must devolve on the Federal 
Goveinment, and could not be lelegated to the piovineos, A eaiefully selected 
cential staflf would, to some extent avoid the du]»lication of posts of highly specia- 
lised men in the oomiionent Btates of the Fedeiatioii, while tlio position and prestige 
of the Fedeial Admmistiation should enable it to attiact the pioper type of men, 
The selection of the Fedeial Oliief Medical Officei should, liowevei, be dependent 
on hiB having both Medical and Public Health experience, and his deputies 
must be given a chance to familiaiiea themselves with the wide range of the 
curative, pi even five and constructive aspects of medicine in the country. 

Speaking of public health oiganisation in the Provinces, Bii R, N, Chopra 
said that each piovince should have a Chief Medical Ofilcoi lesponsible to the 
Minister of Health of the piovince for the admimstiation of the whole of the 
Medical subject with a number of deputies in chaige of the vaiioiis departments, 
eg., prisons, schools, medical and public health problems. A piovincial Boaid of 
Health under the Ohaiimanship of the Minister of Health sliould be cnustituted 
in each province In the dwtiicts, District Health Committees should be foimed 
for the same puipose, These should be piesided over by the Collector of the district 
01 the PiGBwlent of the District Board , the co-opeiation ot both agencies was 
essential, and that alone would make it possible foi these committees to work 
efficiently. So far as the luial population was concerned, medical men engaged in 
dilative woik should be able to undertake public health duties as well Their 
education and tiannng shonld be of such a natuie as to enable them to do so witli- 
oiit difficulty. 'I'he doctor engaged in combating epidemic diseases should be expected 
to undertake public health woik when not dealing with outbieaks of infectious 
diseases The luial doctor, who was the final link between the Health Services 
in this countiy and the people, should also be lesponsible for giving an elementary 
health education to the patients in connection with theix immediate surioundings. 
Sneh instruction would be much moie effective than gencial lectuies and deraons- 
trations to laige audiences 

Concluding, Sii R N. Chopra said that under the conditions prevailing in 
India at piesent, the State was essentially responsible for providing the necessary 
agencies foi both preventive and cmative medicine Oinative and preventive 
medicine must woik as one single whole , to let them woik sepaiately in water- 
tight compaitments was sure to lead to confusion, while only an organisation of 
the netme detailed above would be able to deal successfully with the multifarious 
problems of public health in this vast country. 



The Indian Statistical Conference 

Fourth Session— Benares — ^2nd» January 1941 

The Welcome Addebss 


The fourth session of the Indian Statistical Conference vrae opened at Benares 
on the 2nd January 1*141, by His Excellency Sir Maurice Haltett^ Governor of 
U P , in the Saya)i Rao Gaekwar Library Hall. 

Welcoming the Piesident and the delegates. Sir 8 RadhaJcriahnan pointed 
out that theie weie great dangeis in the employment of the statisrical method* 
They were all familial with the slogan, ‘‘lies, damned lies and statistics.” I’hey 
had to undeistand that statistical investigations weie quantitative, took note of the 
metiiral aspect and omitted tlie qualitative side of life. When they talked about 
Bpendiiig ten million pounds a day or of having lost a few thousands, they did 
not sufficiently realise how this was a squandeiing of human life and a waste of 
mateiial tieasure. Statistics tended to hide the sonow of the human heart and 
tension of the human mind They seemed to think that human bemgs were earth 
and watei, and not flesh and blood* Subject to these limitations, statists al investi- 
gations were very useful. It was foitunate that they bad as President of the 
Maiistical Oonfeience, one of then most illustiious countiymen, Sir Girja ShauW 
Bajpai, who was in charge of a gieat department of the State. 

Goveemob’s Openieg Address 

“The watchword of progress in this century is 'Planning’,” said His Excellency 
Sir Maaitce Hallett^ iii his opening addiess His Excellency said tiiai the State 
would inevitably take an increasing share of responsibility in the life of the 
oidiiiary citizen, and it was essential, in a woild of ignorance and prejudit'e, that 
resi^oubibility should he faced on facts, and not on wishful thinking, bcietice, he 
said, was no longer academic and must be applied to industiial develoftment, to 
agricultuie, to public health and perhaps most important of all to the development 
of the social stiuctuie 

**We aie learning,” he added, “that in order to plan we mnst first know what 
our lesouiees are, what is the extent of the proldem with which we hare to deal, 
what aie biie foices against ns, and since, we cannot foretell the fmuic, we can 
guess at It 8 access lully only from a scientific study of the past’’ 

His Excellency wished the Goiifereuce would further the cause of Idtatuties 
moie and xnoie. 

The Presidential Address 

The collection of atatistics would be attended with far greater usefulness if 
Its puipose was pioilaimed and its piocesses made iiitelligihle to the oidiiiary citizen, 
detlaied Su G S Bajpat in his piesidential addiess. He epitomised the science 
of Statistics as “the aiithmetic of human welfare,” and explained how in any given 
subject ot social activity, the collection of statistics aimed at improving upon the 
lesnlts alieady achieved. In the industry of Agiieulture, foi example, staiistius 
had a gieat function to perfoim, which would be of real value to the economy of 
a vast aiea. Putting foiwaid a pica for more popular presentation of statistics, tir 
G S Bajpai said ; “A science which can only survive through popular recognition 
cannot affoid to be esoteiic Readeis of John Btuart Mill and Heibert Spencer will 
tell how lucid exposition can make the abstiuse not only simple but attrattive. 
You must mind your Spencei and Mill” .... 

Sii Giiija Shankei also dwelt on the value of the right use of propaganda 
methods to populaiise the scieuoe of Btatistics 


4 ? 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Tlie foUowiDg ifJ the test of the Address doliveid by the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Te] Bahadui Sapui, PO., KO.Si., M A., h L.n, at the auJinul Covocafciou of the 
Calcutta UniVBisity hold on the Sth May 1941 ~ 

It IS in no conventional sense but with a veiy gnmitie feeling that I thank 
you for inviting me to addiess a Coiivnoation mpeting of Iho pieimor XJiuvorsity of 
our country. The request ot your Vice-Chaucidloi that I Hhoultl eomo heie was 
irresistible Much as I should like to obspivo a disci pot biIpupg oii some of the 
questions which are at present agitating the public imnd, and ihus letiuin from 
adding to the volume of confusion and discoid which mihapinly is dwliguiiug our 
public life, I find myself at times compelled by (iioninHtaiiccs to appear on the 
public platfoini which, I confess, has no atti action foi me I shall, theiefoie, 
appeal to your indulgence and toigiveness fo a little while when 1 shall bo intru- 
ding myself upon your attention 

I have just said that the Calcutta XJnivoisity is the premier University of 
India and when in the next few pages I shall tell you what I have all ray life felt 
about Calcutta and this University, I shall bog you to give me some ciedit for 
Binceiity end not to assume that I am saying all this to llattpi your vanity oi to 
repay youi hospitality. As a young man reading at Agia more than fitly years 
ago I came undei the influence of that new school of thought in the eocial and 
political life of the country, the souice and centre of which was (Jalcntta. Seveial 
of ray piofessoiB and teacheis were men fiom Bengal. Indeed, it is true to say 
that m those days the inlelieetiial life of the United Piovinccs was not only moul- 
ded by Bengalis but was completely under the domination of Bengal, The youth 
of ray province in those days deiived their enthitsiasm about, social ipfoini, in the 
limited sense in which that woid is used in India, fiom Ram Mohun Roy and 
Reshub Ohuiider Sen, while their imagination m polities was filed by tho npveido- 
be-foigotten oiatory of Suiendra Nath Baneijea, Lai Moh.in Ghose, Ananda Mohan 
Bose and Kali Ohiiin Banm]U 

The penod of foiraal separation commenced with the establishment of the 
Allahabad Univeisity in 1887. I say ‘foimal’ because, although it was eonaidpied 
necessary for the giowing needs of the United Piovmces to establish a separate and 
independent University at Allahabad, yet it did not. mean the tpiimnation of 
the influence of Calcutta, foi it contiimed in full vigoiu for a consideiable peiiod 
after its establishment. Even to-day when the United rinvmces can boast of fire 
Umveisities, Bengal is fauly represented on the teaching siiifTs of soveial of them. 
Tho names of your distinguished Viee-Chancellois, prohissms, scionlists, historians, 
doctors, Judges, lawyers, politicians aid journalists are held in lespect and esteem 
all over the United Provinces, If you are proud of Rabindra Nath Tagoie, so are 
we, foi, though it may be our misfoitune to miss (he giaee and chaim of his 
language in oiiginal, yet we are by no means unfarailmr with the depth of his feel- 
ing, the puiity of his thought and the spiiitnality of hia poftt.iy, T do not wish to 
suggest or say that in the development of oiu intellectual and oiilt.uial life we had 
no heiitage of our own to aeive as a nucleus for it is a fact that, the indigenous 
culture of the United Piovinces was aheady iich and varied — the result of a con- 
fluence of two Ptieams, the souice of one ot winch was at Benares and of the other 
at Delhi and Lucknow. I am, howevei, fiee to confess that the debt we owe to 
Bengal is by no means inconsideiablo and it is oeitemly gieatei than that we owe 
to any other Piovince or any other Univeisity in India 

I am in no sense of the teim an educationist, I should, therefoie, be going 
beyond my depth if I weie to undei take to advise you as to what changes ana 
reforms you should bring about in the constitution of your Univeisity or in its in- 
ternal worbng. I believe this task was entrusted moie than once to two bodies of 
Icained men, once in the time of Lord Ouizon and again in the time of Loid 
Chelmsford Much wisdom may lie buiied in the tomes left to you by the 
^Icutta University Commission, which have, to a certain extent, influenced the 
deciBiODB of other Universities Among the 33 Viee-Chancellois whom you have 
l^d since 1857 when this University was established there aie names of men like 
li Jgnry Summer Maine, William Markby, WilUam Hunter, Arthur Hob-house, 
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Gooioo I)a88 Banerjee, winch would shed lustre on any University in the world* 
but theie is one othei name also which, while no less illustnons than any one of 
the names I have just mentioned means to this Univeisity a gieat deal moie than 
any otnei name in the list of your Vice Ghancellois and that name is Asntosh 
Mookeqee, foi, so long as he was connected with this Univeisily, ?'U’ Asutosh 
Mookeijee was Cakuita Univeisity and Calcutta Univeisity was Sir Astitosh 
Mookeijee. It was one of my laieat puMlegea in life to have come into contact 
with Sii Ashutosh Mookeijee, both at Calcutta and at Allahabad Tlieie were so 
many sides to his life, so vaiied weie his inteiests, so profound was his leaining 
and so toweling was his personality, that it is difficult for me to say which I ad- 
miied most, but theie is no doubt that the master-passion of his life was the 
Calcutta Univeisity. It is liteially true, theiefoie, to say that in its jeiiod of 
adolescence the Calcutta Univeisity peiceptibly boie the impiess of his peisonality. 
In human affaiis a gieat peisonality cannot escape controveisy and it was inevitable 
that Sir Ashutosh’s peisonality, tianslated in teims of his work at and foi this 
Univeisity, should have laised some contioversies. Controversies, houevei aiiae 
and die ; the spuit of the woikei lives. That, I believe, is tiue of Sii Ashutosli’s 
woik in this Univeisity 

One of the remaikable featuiea of this University, which distinguishes it fiom 
many otheis m India, is that from an eaily date it has worked foi the establisb- 
ment of a numbei of Fiofessoiships and has succeeded in a remaikable degiee 
in getting them founded by generous donois. Among the fouudeis of these 
ProfesBoi ships the place of piide must be given to the honouied name of 
Piasunno Coomar Tagoie, who, by hia Will dated the 10th Octobei, 1802, 
bequeathed to the Univeisity a monthly allowance of JRs, 1000 for the puipose 
of founding a Fiofessoiship of Law to be called the Tagore Law Professor- 
ship, A cuisoiy glance at the list of Tagore Law Professors will disclose 
the names of some of the gieatest jiuists and lawyers not meieiy of Calcutta 
but also of other paits of India, and not merely of India hut also 
of England and other countiies, Sir Fiedeiic Pollock, Sir William Holdsworth, 
Di Garnei and Fiofessoi Moigan , and if I may venture to refei to some 
Calcutta names without making any invidious distinction and without leteiring 
to those among them who are happily with us, at the bead of them stand the 
names of Bi (afteiwaids Sii) Rash Behaiy Ghose, Dr. (afteiwaids &u) Gooioo Dasa 
Baneijee, the Bight Honourable Ameei Ah and Sir Asutosb Mookeijee himself. 
These aie bonouied names m the annals of Indian legal history and their 
contiibutions to legal science will stand out as monuments of learning wherever 
legal scholarship is valued and respected. The Minto Fiofessoiship of Economics 
was founded in 1909 and the fiist incumbent of the Chair was one who had 
aheady won distinction at Cambridge under Piofessor Mai shall. I lefer to 
Piofessor Manohar Lai— now Bu Manohar Lai, Ministei of Finance in the Punjab. 
This Piofessoisbip, after a chequeied career, is now designated as the Uinversity 
Professorship of Economics and it may sincerely be hoped that it will substan- 
tially eniich the economic hteiature of the countiy. You have also a Cainiichael 
Fiofessoiship of Indian Histoiy and Culture, a subject which until recently was 
woefully neglected by our Universities, and I am glad to note that to perpetuate the 
memoiy of the late Su Asntosh Mookeijee three Pi of essorships— called the Asutosh 
Fiofessoiship of Sansknt, the Asutosh professoiship of Islamic Culture and the 
Asutosh Piofessoiship of Medieval and Modern Indian History — have been established. 
The pnncely benefactions of Sir Taiak Nath Palit in 1912 and of Sir Bash Behary 
Ghose— both of them, I am happy to say, leaders of the legal piofessioii in their 
davs— have enabled the Univeisity to secure the seivices of some of the most distin- 
guished scientists, such as Sir P. O. Bay, Sii 0 V. Banian, Professor Meghnad 
Saha Piofessor Ganesh Prasad, Professor Mitra, Dr. Guba and others, koiir 
University, theiefore, can, m my opinion, legitimately take pride that U has set 
an example to otheis in India in developing post-graduate studies and research ; 
but heie again we must acknowledge that the inspiration came from Sir Asut^h 
Slookeiiee. The list of University publications at the end of your Calendar 
cmistitutes 4 in my humbln opinion, ft solid contribution to the advnncctncnt of 
leaimng. which ^should, above all others, be the primary function of a seat of 

^®^^”Tcfeala of education change from generation to generation and what may 
be at a particular time a good ideal for a countiy ne^ not necessaiily be the 
same for another country. Into a discussion of the theory of education w 
SSartS by our Universities I do not propose to enter, nor do I feel myself 
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competent to do so. In his celebiated iniin{3;iiral addiesB delivprpd at the Univeieity 
of Sc, Andiews moie than 70 yeuis a{;o John Stuait Mill lefeiied to and 
discuBsed tlie two kinds of education which the systetUB ot schools and univer- 
sities in his day were intended to piornote He says : 

‘Intellectual education, and moial education: knowlcdjio and the tinining 
of the knovvin{i; faculty, conscience and that of the tnoial faculty^tlicHc me (he 
two main injXtedieutB of human cnltnre • but they do not exhaust, the whole 
of it. Theie IS a thud division which, if suhoidinate, and owin^x allegiance 
to the two others, is baiely infeuoi to them, and not. less needful to the com- 
pleteness of the human being: 1 mean, the ai'si.hetic hiainh; the Ltdtnie which 
comes tlii'ongh poetiy and ait, ana may be dcsLitlicd ns the education of (he 
{eeliugs, and the cultivaiion of the beaiinful. This dcpuitinent of lliingB deseives 
to be legaided in a tai moie sciions light liian is the cUHloin of these count lies. " 

It IB not petha|i8 fashionable iti these da^s to quote John htuait Mill, 
but I have ventiued to quote him because what he said lu ISO? at the Umvei- 
sity ot St \ndiew8 is to a veiy huge extent tine ot the Univeisilies m India 
today OuL Uiuveisities have been, ever since then estul>hshment, piutnoting 
intellectual education and moral education, and I lelune to siihBciibe to the 
ciiiicism that the lesult. of the pieseiit system of educaiKin in Hiiiish times lias 
been to starve oni intellectual ui spiiitnal life. Most of oui gieutost thiiikeis, 
wi Iters, poets and histoiians in out times have been either the diicct piuducts 
of oui own CuiveiBiues, oi have come undci then all'pcivasive inllucnce, oi have 
been connected in some capacity oi othei with them. In the i<>alm ot l^iience 
1 shall mention only two or thiee. Su JagadiHh Clmndia Bose is an honouied 
name among you, so is Sir Piafulla Ohandia Bay, who ih lia[>|iily with us. 
You may also chum ciedit foi having fuinishcd to hir C. V llumnn opiioi- 
tujiities foi that gieat woik winch has bionght him fame in the woild ot Science, 
In the lealm of Liteiatuie the name of l)i. Tagoie is held in icvoieiue all over 
the civilised woild. Outside Bengal another Uiuveis ty can take ciodit fut liaving 
produced Sir Mohammad Iqbal— a thinker and a poet in PeiHiau and TJidu, to 
whom, I confess, X have felt inesistibly diawn ever since my youth. Mlie 
Calcutta UniveiBity may also take piide in having founded, uiidei the leud<>iship 
of bii Jadunath Saikar, a new school of Indian Histoiy IJo has been the 
inspiiei ot many otheis in that field It is the Madias Oiiiveieity and your 
University which have given to tlie woild an expoiient ot Hindu thought hke 
6ii Kadhakiishnan, In the spnitual field also you have piodined in contem- 
poiaiy times a large numbei of thinkers and letormcis, whose wnlings and 
speeches have piofoundly infiuenced coiitempoiaiy thought. It is, huwevci, in what 
Mill called * the education of the feelings, and the cultivation of (he beautiful” 
that Calcutta occupies a place of pie-emineiK e, foi, if one 'Jagoie has given us 
beautiful poetiy, anothei Tagoie will go down to histoiy as the ioundei or pioinotci 
of a new school of painting. Let us, theiefoie, not siucnmb to polilical picjndices 
or bitterness and denounce the piesent system of education of oui Uiuveisitios as 
having been allogetliei banen of lesults, for while 1 stiongly maintain that a 
whole nation cannot be educated in a foieign language — and 1 have always been 
a peiBistent advocate of the development of cm own langungCB and ciilluie— 
yet bale justice lequiied that we must not deny that the XJniveiBiiics have 
played a gieat and noble pait in eniiching our national life and stimiilaling 
aliiuisuc and patiiotic feelings. 

1 have often asked myself the question as to what it is that the Univeisities 
may be expected to do at this time in our onwaid march, foi while no one is 
moie anxious than I that the academic serenity of our Univeieilies should not be 
rudely dtstuibed by what aie at times called the basci muiKhine }>uihui(b, I also 
maintain that fiom a piactical point of view no XJiiiveisity in India can affoid to 
live a ehelteied life of isolation fiom the gieat stieam of national hie. It, theiefoie, 
seems to me that on two sides of their work the UniveisiUes can rendei lusting 
seivieea to the countiy. On the scientific side I think our piolessois and post- 
giaduate scholais can do a gieat deal to eniich the indnstiial and economic life of 
the eountiy by the lesults of their reseaicbes. Ihe field open to them is immense, 
the example ot otbei countiies whose economic and indiistiial iiio8]»euty is in no 
small measuie due to the scientific woik of then piofessois, teacheis and giadnates, 
should inspiie them in this woik, and in my opinion it should be the piimaiy duty of 
evBiy Piovincial Goveinmeut— and indeed of the Oential Govern nient— to help 
mem in a geueious measuie with grants for the purpose of such uselul puisuits. 
Un the cuUuial side-^aud 1 use the woid *oultuie’ lo its largest sense as being 
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soinetliing laig^r than meie book loio — the Urnveiaitiae can ho a foi'iia and ppiiln 
foi the B>iiihefcm of diffeieiit ciiliuies aitd foi the evoluHoii of ilmt tonmum (-tilimf 
which ahould be the hijihcHt atm ot Indiiiii niuiontdihni to juliino, it that 
pliinee is not nieiely an empty phiase oi a dctepiive hIo|i.in I luiu- jopl s|i<ik<'n 
of difieient ciiltuies and also of a common cnltiiic but J would like, with youi 
peiniiSBiun, to be a little moie explidt, foi while hi a sense it is line that we have 
ceiiam Ijpes ofc difiFeient cultiiies in this couiitiy, yl ir is no lebH tine that the 
piocess of the evolution of a comnioii culiuie, wlmh ib neillui whollj Hindu noi 
wholly Muslim, has been ceaselessly at woiK dunufj' the hist loin oi ti\e teniniies, 
it not lonjiei and wasncvei moio in evirienee than in the Miijihul tinus 'I hat. a 
common lultiuc should have been the itsnit (d the niipsut ot ddluenl emniiiiinilKH, 
difleient leligions ideals, and diffeient outlooks on life, wuh inevitable. In tlio 
histoiy of oui countiy it was inimaiily the JSoiih of India whnli wiia the 
play til ouiid ol dilieient civilisations, dilletenl. lant;ua{j.eH, iltfreieui idij^nnih and 
diffeicnt systems ot raoialiiy. Ben^ial too did not ultofifthei esdtpe the opeiaiiow 
ot these loices and yet it is a fact which, in my opinion, caimot ho letiiiunalely 
eonltflted that these diffeiences led to an cvei-iniieasinf' unity in Ihnii^vlit, in 
language in ait, in music, in sesthelies, in aichiiei line, in painting and in poetiy, 

'J his [It 0 ( ess was not yet complete when new inlliKineH fiom the Wist began to 

make themselves felt, ’’lliey have been in opeiaiion now eeitamly ioi ovei a 
ceutuiy if not longei, and we have been witiiessing m oui own times the giowth 
of a eultiiie — I use it again in its laigest sense — which is luithci wholly Hindu 
noi wholly Muslim noi wholly English. It is a miMiuo ot all 1 do not legiefi 
It. On the conliaty 1 lead in it the message and piuphety ol a tiituie in which, 
when the dust and din of tlie piesent-day contuivcisieH, wluih divide man fiom 
man and commnitily fiom community, will have disappenud, each one ol ns will 
be able tiutbtully to >aay that India is neiihei m\ heiiinge not youis, hut a 
common heiitage. Ihe political pioblems winch agitate oni miiulH at the jnebcnt 
moment aie in all conscieiue veiy seiious. It is not my puiposc— and it would 

not be light toi me on tins occasion — lo discuss them, but 1 ventiitc to hope 

that whatcvei may be the noise in the maikct-phue, the still small vone cif leusim 
may not be diowned altogethei in tlniveisiiies nor hiim.ui ieclings wuiped by 
mutual suspicions and hatieds Do not let it, tbeiefoic, be said of our Dnivcisilies 
in the woids of Yeats that — 

“Meie anaichy is loosed upon the woild, 

The blood'dimmed tide is loosed, and evciirwheio 
The ceieiuoiiy of innocence is diowned , 

Ihe best lack all conviction, while die woist 
Aie full of passionate inteiiBity” 

I, theiefoie, lespectfully suggest to Univeibily men that it is then duty (o think 
coolly and calmly and to diiect tlieir eneigies to the woiking out of a syiithcsia 
of the conimou ideas of a nationhood, although the siieii voices ot ihscoid iniiy be 
foicing themselves upon oiii eais to allitic us to hln^'iiaiion, it not. ruin. I 
am not ignonng the diffeiences that divide us. 1 do nut. consida ii. just 
Ol wise to ignnie them, and yet taking togelhei the things that divide iib dihI the 
things that unite us J say it is by no means unfaii to bold that thowj who live 
in India, wlmlevei then leligion oi ])hilusophy ut iile and fiom wiiattvci pait of 
the woild then antestois may hove come in the p«ht, do coiihtitnlq a nation. 
"When pome 28 jeuis ago Mi faflei wauls Loid) Asquith intiuUuced the lush 
Home Hide Bill in Pailiumeut, he said liitil — 

“In any lelative seiise Iiclaiid is a nation Not two nultniiH but one nation. 
Ihey say, What do you mean by a iiaiiou ? 1 am not. going to eiiiliaiiaKB 
my sell by any abslinct definition, but these things aio best, aigucd tiy way of 
illustiation, and I will take a most exiieme and, 1 think a nioKt iindciuahlc case 
I mean Scotland. W'lll any one have the haidi-hood lo deny tiial. the Siois me a 
nation 7 Ihey aie not all, be it icmenibeied, of one imc Ihiy aie both Celts 
and fcaxons and vaiious other stiains of blood among Hum. Ihey me not all of 
one leligion, and they me not by any means of one way of Ibinking ubonti the 
pioblems ot life, spiiitual, intellectual, or mateii.d ; and yet no one will deny that 
the boots me a nation. Judged by any test that you can upi'ly, tJio lush is as 
definite and as sepaiate a nalionaliiy as the Hcotch " 

1 veiituie to pieseiit this i>aBBage fiom the speech of a gieat English statesnuin 
in the hope that it may have some efiect on the placid minds of Univcisiiy men, 
if not on the contentious minds of the poluicians. Is it, theiefoie, altogether a 
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vain hope that our Uuiveisitips may come to oiu* rcscmo when oiir politieians have 
failed us, and that, out of the eh.ios of nleas and aspiiuiioiift, it may be gnen to 
the XJniveisitiea to evolve a coemos of deal Ihinkuii' and {;c‘uciour feolinf* ? Today 
the fundamental pioblera which we have to solve, is the tieedom of India, that is 
to say, the athieveraent by hei of a iiositum and the attmnmeufe of |,Mi\veiB which 
may enable hei to mould hei futuio act'oidiujj; to liei best jiidiiment and pve hei a 
place of equality and honoui m the comity of nations. It is easy enough to state 
this pioposition, but dillicuU to lesouo it tiom the chaos winch siiiiounds it. It is 
somewhat significant that neaily all the doctiincs, iindci the spell of which we find 
one section or anothei of the toiintiy at piehenl, tue of Wcstcin oiigiii and, if I 
may speak fiankly, Eniope at piesent should he a waiuuig to im lathci than an 
example to follow. This is not tlie tune noi the octusion wdioii I can disi-uss the 
specific issues raised in this countiy by the diflcmit schools of thouuht, but I 
ventuie to suggest that the tJniveiwties, instead of being the Hoiind-bouids of these 
conflicting ideas, should function as tleaiing-hoiiseB. Tlioy cannot, in my oiunioii, 
perfoim their legitimate functions and dischaigo their iluty to the country m our 
peculiar ciieumstances, if their piofessois or then youugmeii become paiUsans or 
advocates of one school or anotliei. Fiom them wre tue entitled to expect light aud 
not daikness, and let them give us some of that kindly light. 

In the afTaiis of men common ealainities aud common aims and common 
aspirations are a gieat uniting foice. Today we aie witnehsuig in England tlie 
spectacle of a common calamity having united men and women of all ciccds and all 
political paities, working togethei and shedding then blood togetbei against a com- 
mon calamity. Two yeais ago who could have thought that raou like Mr. Winston 
Ohiiichill, Bir Aichibald Sinclaii, Mi Eincst Uovui and Mi, IJeibeit Moiiison 
would woik together as memheis of a team against a common enemy— and yet this 
has happened. A nation which can so combine in the houi of common danger 
deseives to live and live with honour. Eememlicr if June was the daikest hour in 
the life of England, today it can look foiwaid with confidence to the dawn of a 
blight day, if it has not aliendy opened. How has it come about ? Assuiedly by 
that spiiit of unity and singlemindedness which today chaiacteiise the people of 
England— fiom the King to the pooiest of his subjeits. Diffeiences, social, pohlical 
ana economio, have yielded to the united will of the Nation. Is it, Iheiefoie, 
altogether impossible foi ns to combine and to unite for the achievement of common 
aims ? Let the TJniveisities — I say in all siiiceiity -use supeiioi to the tyianny of 
slogans and let tliem take stock of the situation as it is aud of the foiees woiking 
round tliem and let them gaze upon the futuio steadily and advise the country 
accoidingly. Let them be the seedbeds of a feiiile unity and not the bleeding 
places or a desolating disunity. 

It IB customary for the speaker on a occasion of this character to address the 
young graduates who eie the lecipients of degioes. I shall not waste much time m 
a long appeal to them. If they aic leaving tins Univcisity today, they are 
enteiing the bigger Univeisity of Life, and in tliat Univeisity the stiuggle is much 
keener and the disappointments peiha}>B moie iiumcious. 'J'hat stuiggie will make 
laige calls on such reseives of knowledge as they have laid by heic and above all 
on oliaiactei which is far moie neiessaiy for ical and lasting success tliaii meie 
knowledge. The best wishes of eveiy one will accompany them and I have no 
doubt that if the Univeisity can legitimately help them in setting them on their 
feet, it will do so — as indeed it seems to me to be its duly to do so I know how 
the fear of unemployment — a pioblem in winch I have been veiy much inteiested 
—eats into the minds of our youth and I also know how in then despondency some 
of them at any late lose faith in the system of socieiy in which they weio born 
and how in then impatience with the inequalities and injustices of life they aie 
tempted to curse that system and even to teai it by the loots It is foi this leason 
in paiticular that I have been most anxious that tlie Uiiiveisities should definitely 
recognise then lesponsibiUty not foi actually finding them jobs but foi bunging 
them into touch with those who by leason of their situation in life may be m a 
msition to help them. To the youngmeu theselves i shall repeat tlie advice of 
tiohn Btuait Hill given to the youngmeu whom he was addiessiiig in his speech at 
St. Aiidiews 

“Nor let any one be discouraged by what may seem, in moments of despond- 
ency, the^ lack of time and of oppoituiuty. Ihose who know how to employ 
opportunities will often find tliat they can create them . and what we achieve 
depends less on the amount of time we possess than ou the use we make of our 
twna. You and your like are the hopes and resouices of your countiy m the 
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eoming generation. All great things which that generation rs destined to do 
have to be done by some like you ; several will assuredly be done by persons for 
whom society has done much less, to whom it has given far less preparation, than 
those whom I am now addiessing. 1 do not attempt to instigate you by the 
prospect of direct rewaids, eithei earthly oi heavenly ; the less we think about 
being lewaided in either way, the better for us, But theie is one leward which 
will not fail yon, and which may be called disinterested, because it is not a 
consequence, but is inheient in the veiy fact of deceiving it , the deeper and moie 
vaiied interest you will feel in life ; which will give it tenfold its value, and a value 
which will last to the end All meiely potsonal objects glow less valuable as we 
advance m life * this not only endures but incieases.” 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the addiess delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Mauiice 
Gwyei EGB, Rosi, lld. Chief Justice of India at the nineteenth Convocation 
of the DiJiveisity of Delhi held on the 6th May 1941 : — 

The Convocation which we aie holding to-day had been a modest ceiemony, 
as befits a peiiod of tiansition The Univeisity is, I hope, enteimg upon a peiiod 
of gieatei usefulness and widei scope , and you will have seen with youi own eyes 
the physical changes which, in this building and elsewhere, it is now undergoing 
To some of you, peihaps the majoiity, the Univeisity itself has been little more 
than a name , and I daae say that only a few students, othei than the 
scientists and lawyers, have ever enteied its pieemcts, except possibly for the 
purposes of an examination You may legiet that youi own university caieer has 
come to an end at a moment when, as I hope and believe, the Univeisity will be 
able to piovide a moie fiuitful and stimulating career for all its child len , but I 
trust that you will not on that account lose youi luteieet in it, and indeed that 
you will watch with giowmg appieciation and appioval the efifoits which aie being 
made to tiansfoim it into a Univeisity woithy of the capital city of India I hope 
that you yourselves have owed the Univeisity not a little ; and I hope that those 
who come after you will owe it even moie 

I have said that the University is in a peiiod of tiansition ; and by this I 
mean that it will become one day, not a University of the Piovince of Delhi alone, 
but a University diawing ite students from all over India, as a metiopohtan Uni- 
versity ought to do. It IB only on the thieshold of this new career, and it has a 
long way to go before it can claim reeo^ition foi its new status But I should 
like to tell you m a few woids this afternoon what it is that we aie tiying to do m 
order to affect both the out-ward appearance of, and the spuit within, the Univeisity. 

There can be few Universities in India which occupy a moie attiactive or a more 
bistoiic site A gieat deal can be made of it, if its &tuie developments are caiefully 
planned ; and when the fuithei buildings which the Univeisity will leqiiire have beai 
built in the positions which the experience of the Univeisity Aichitect may assim 
to them, when all the Colleges have moved up into this pait of Delhi, and the 
whole aiea has been laid out with gaidens and planted with tiees and avenues, then I 
think that we shall have heie a Univeisity cify which will become a iival attiaction 
to New Delhi itself That of coiiise is to look a long way ahead, but the gieat thing 
IS to have a clear conception of what it is we want to do and to plan in advance. 
The fiist quadrangle for the new Science School is complete, and the second quad- 
rangle will be finished befoie the end of the ycai The building in which we now 
find ouisclves is being leiiovated and redecoiated, and I hope will be so much 
impxoved duiing the next twelve months that you will scaicely lecognize it A 
beginning is to he made with the reoiganisation and leplaiiniag of the Libiary ; 
and peihaps — ^who knows ? — some kind benefactois, like the anonymous benefactor 
who has enabled the Libiaiy to be taken m hand this summei, will enable us to 
constiuct a Convocation Hall, examination looms and otUei Univeisity buildings 
we requiie, to foim a block facing and balancing the piesent Univeisity building, m 
accoi dance with the fai sighed designs of oui Aichitect In his lay-out plans ot the 
whole Univeisity site the Aichitect is also leseiving space tor new Colleges of the 
futuie, for those all-India scientific and academic institutionB which even now ore 
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(sedcine a premanent home m the capital of Inrliai foi fmther developmente, which 
S the pieeent moment it is only posaiblo dimly to perceive, like engineering, 

electiical and other technological depaitraents. i cn 

But Universities aie not composed exclusively of bricks and inoitar, or Convocation 
tion Halls and examination looms These things are necessary and Univcisitiea 
must possess them ; but let them be p«t in their piopei place. It is the spuit 
which lives in the bandings lather than the bnildings themselves ivliich is the 
essential thing. We want beautiful buildings in a beautiful sotting, because, 
as I fiimly believe, the Buiioundings in which students acquire the 
knowledge and intellectual discipline which a University ought to be able 
to give them at the roost imtucsBionable pend of their lives me a mnttei of the 
highest impoifance. Besuty excicises a piofouiid influence m» the glowing imnd, 
perhaps an unconsnoiis influence, but a veiy real one , iumI it is lot that leasoii 
that 1 am veiy anxious to see oni Univeisity city built and laid out iti ac(Oidanco 
with that vision of it which I have just desciihed to you. llul, if it is nght that 
we should have a clear idea of the lay-out and design of our lluiveisiiy and its 
buildings It 18 rqnally essential that we should havo a elem idea of the kind of 
life and atmosplieie which we want (he students to have who me going to eorae 
heie You will not expect me this ufteinoon to diseouiso to you on the piii|)08P8 
and obipcts of Umveisily education. 'I hat is much too vast a siihjei t for a Imef 
addiesa on one of the hottest days of the yeai. But theio uic nevoithcluss one or 

two things which T should like to say to you. . . i . i , j Tt 

In the fiist place, let us distiiigmsh veiy eleaily between school and Uni- 
veiBity A school is a place foi those wlio are youiigei iiud wIiomc minds aie 
le^s mature A Umveisity is a place for those who mo on the Ihieshold of 

manhood, who ought to havo jmt away childish things Bojs go to a school 

to be taught bv otheis, and they have to submit. IhemBclves to a discipline 
aopiopiiate to then age Young men go to a Utnveisily to pursue knowledge and 
not so much to he taught by otheis as to lemn how to teach (heniHelvcs They 
too must submit therasplves to discipline, which is a neccssniy (lung whemvei and 
whei ever Imge bodies of men, young oi old, aie giUlieied togetliei foi special 
mn noses But it is discipline of another kind. A Umveisity si ndent ought to be 
leaimiio- Imvv to think for himself, and he will apineciate moic Ilian he tlnl when 
he wash's sehooUtny what the leasoiis aic foi the mild discipline which is imposed 
upon him. In othei wouls, heleains that he is being tnistcd, not compelled, to 
behave himself , to disciidine himself in his own interests as well as in the 
intetests of the whole body of students to which he belongs ; to reah/e that self- 

conliol and toleiation ot the views of otheis is of the esHonco o£ inkllectuftl 

fieedi^.^ ft Univeisity student is not on isolated individual He is one of a eommii- 
ijity and he will deiive little benefit fiom his Umveisily caicer unless he appie- 
ciates that fact I^et me quote jou three lines fiom a poet. 

“What life have you if you have not. life together ? 

Theie IS no life that is not in community. 

And no community not lived in piaise of God” 


I fully recognize (hat at the piesent moment it is not easy for Delhi students 
to leahze this life in community, scatleied as they me in a iinmhei of Colleges, 
some of which aie sepaiated f.ii fiom the otheis, mid not. yet looking to the Uni- 
veiBity itselt as the centie ot then common hie. But in spite ot all tlicsc obstiules 
I hope that dining the past few yeais you have all of you come to leiogiiue your 
membeiship of something laigci than the College to which you belong , and I 
believe that with the development of the Univeisity and the movement of the 
Colleges to this site that feeling of an identity of intoiest between all Delhi stu- 
dents' will glow Btiongei and stiongei. I hope by the autumn to have piovuled 
foi the hist time in the building in which we now me a Junior Common Room 
foi the use of the students foi whose instinction the Univeisity ilself has assumed 
lesponsibility, and possibly foi othei stiideiits also, and I hope that in this 
Common Room they will begin to lealize moie than peiha|is they have done 
hitheito what memheibhip of the Univeisity means. When I ^ speak of a 
Junioi Common Room, 1 do not mean a playioom or a place foi indoor sports. 
I mean a place for social inteicouise and lecreation foi leading oi wilting for 
the establishment of contacts and the creation of fiiendships. For the other 
aspeeta of a student’s life it seems to me that an institution of another kind is 
required. I have already, on the Aiehitect’s advice, maiked out a site in the 
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University grounds on ivbich a Students’ Union or 01 nb iniglit be built ; and 
hope that m the near Inture some one in whom the passage of years ha 
not dimmed the lemembrance of his own student days or his sympathy 
for youth will be willing to piovide the University with the means of realizing thi 
long cherished plan. I had also considered the possibility of some kind of Umver 
Bity costume which might aeive to indicate that common bond of which I hav 
already spoken , but unhappy incidents last year caused me to lay the idea aside 
One day perhaps I may take it up again. 

I have said before, but it cannot be repeated too often, that the hallmark of i 
University education ought to be a sense of pioportion and a sense of values, 
think that in the Univeisity of Delhi it ought to be easier to achieve these twi 
things than in many other places , for this Uinveisity is situated in a city with . 
veiy great history, in a city which is now the capital of India, and in a city where 
for good 01 ill policies will always be discussed, plans made and decisions takei 
profoundly affecting the lives and interests of millions of mankind. 1 am no 
speaking now of any paiticnlai fuim of government ; what I have just said mas 
always be true of the capital city of agieat country And therefoie students ii 
Delhi, who will always be living, as it weie, in the midst of gieat events, shouh 
be able moie easily than most to realize what a sense of pioportion and a sense o 
values really aie, and to distinguish between the leal thing and what is artificial o 
make-believe I cannot conceive a student m any capital city taking no inteiest ii 
the politics of his countiy foi he lives m the veiy centie of politics ; and I shouh 
be soriy indeed to think that any aspect of Indian politics failed to mouse th 
inteiest of the students of this Univeisity T hope that they will always stud 
them and take the keenest inteiest lu them, whether as an intellectual pursuit o 
with an ardent desire to play a pait later on in the public life of their countiy 
and then sense of piopoition and of values will enable them to diatingnish betweei 
that kind of inteiest or study and the moie fiivolons aitivities in which schoolboy 
and students of immature minds a'^d nniiistincted judgment at limes indulge. 

*^1116 sudden change fiom the stiicter discipline of si hool to the easygoing lif 
of a Univeisity sometimes goes to the head and piodiices strange consequence 
befoie the sense of piopoition is a hieved. Youth is a time when eveiyone commit 
follies, and most of ns can lecall oiir own, sometimes with ainimement and often u 
doubt with legiet But most of tiie follies ot youth aie hiimless enough, so Ion 
as we do not talie oiii selves too seiiously Who lias not lauglied at the story c 
the thiee tailois of Tooley 8tieet who gatheied in a tavern to compose a petition t 
Parliament and began with these wotds : — ^“We, the people of hngland ” ? It i 
when, like the three tailois, we lose our sense of piopoition and take ouiselve 
too seiiously, imagining that we aie the cyuosuie of eveiy eye and that tie worl 
IS hanging upon our lips that we make that swift descent fiom the sublime to tb 
ridiculous. I hope however that the students of Delhi as befi.es the students of 
metiopolitan Univeisity, will eveiywheie be recognized by a happy combination c 
judgment and humour and by a dignity all their own 

You, the young men and young women who have taken your degrees to-da 
go out from the University to take your place among the leadeis of the next genei 
ation oi your country I believe that you will be glad w eii that time comes, t 
have learned, as I hope you have leained during youi Univeisity caieer, that non 
can lead who have not fiist taught themselves to obey , to have become acquainte 
with the cleansing and antiseptic qualities of trutJi , to have realized how odioi 
and Ignoble a thing is faction and intngne ; to have giasped that self-respecb 
inconsistent with humility nor tolerance for the opinion of others with fiimly bel 
opinions of your own If you take this knowledge away with you, you will hai 
no reason to regiet the yeais you have spent at this Univeisity 

I bid you all faiewell and wish you all the success which you deserve ai 
which I do not doubt you will achieve. 
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The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. Bahmdranath Tagore 
at the Convocation of the Guiiikiil University held in the year lUll— 

I regret that my feeble body and a disti easing malady do not allow me the 
pleaauie of being present at this great gathering when tlie SnntnkiiB of Guuikiila 
University will bid faiewell to then Alma Mater and go out boldly into the wide 
world foitified with the knowledge they have |j;atheied at the feet or their masteis 
I wish them all succese in then endeavouia ot the futiue and I bless them with 
all my heait , , , 

That aspect of our education which has diawn ray attention very considerably 
ever hiiice I took to the aiduoiis task of being a teacher I would like to emphasise 
once more before you. I am awaie that I shall be repeating myself but that is 
inevitable for one at my age. 

As a people, we must be fully conscious of what we ate. It is a truism to 
say that the consciousness of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its 
parts as well of its whole. But, most of iis not only have no such knowledge of 
India, ve do not even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By aseiting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, 
we assure omselves that we possess it and thus continue to live in a mahe-beheve 
woild of political day-dieams. 

The fact is, we have a feeble human interest m our own country. We love to 
talk about politics and economics ; we are ready to soai into the thin aii of acade- 
mic abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wildernesses, but we never care 
to Close oui social boundaries and come to the door of our neighbouring communi- 
ties, perBonally to enquire how they think and feel aud express themselves, and how 
they fashion their lives. 

The love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Kven if we lack this- 
conoernmg oui fellowbeings m India, except in our political protestations, at least 
love of knowledge for its own sake could nave hi ought us close to each other. But 
there also we have failed and suffeicd. For weakness of knowledge is the founds* 
tion of weakness of power Until India becomes fully distinct in our mind, we can 
never gam her m tiuth, and wheie truth is imperfect, love can never have its full 
sway. The best function of our Education Centres is to help us to know ourselves ; 
and then along with it, hei otbei mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us to 
give 0111 selves. 

What has given such enormous intellectual power to Eiuope is her co- 
oidination of minds She has evolved a means by which all countnes of that 
continent can think together Such a gieat concert of ideas, by its own pressure 
of movement natuially wears away all ber individual abciiations of thought and 
extiavagances of unreason It keeps her flights of fancy close to the limits of 
reticence All her diffeient thought rays have been focussed in one common ciiltuie, 
which finds its complete expiession in all the Einopenn nmveiBities. 

The mind of India, on the cthei hand, is divided and scatteied there is no 
one common pathway along which we can leach it. We cannot but look with 
regiet at the feebleness of stimulation in our academic training for the forming of 
our mind which in co-opeiation of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the 
larger mind^ of the country. The most important object of out educational 
institutions is to help each student to realise Ins peisonality, as an individual 
repiesenting his people in such a bioad spiut, that he may know how it is the most 
impoitant fact of bis life for him to have been born to the great woild of man. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to give expiession to 
the best in us in ci eating intimate relations with the poweifiil peoples of the world. 
The bond between the nations today is made of the links of mutual menace, its 
strength depending upon the foiees of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of 
resoniees in a competition of biowbeating and bluff. Some gieat voice is waiting to 
be heard which will usher in the sacied light of tiuth in the dark icgion of the 
nightmaie of politics. But we in India have not yet had the chance Tet we have 
our human voice which truth demands. Even in the legion where we aie not 
invited to act we have our right to judge and to guide the mind of man to a 
proper point of view, to the vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 
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Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

Headsof Agreement 


The Delegate* of the Governments of India and Burma, concerned with 
the Negotiation of a Trade Agreement to replace the India and Burma (Trade 
Begulation) Order arrived at the following Agreement, The Agreement was 
signed on the 3rd April 1941 : — 

Part I . — Tariff Treatment of Burmese goods on import into India. 

1. Free -Goods of Bill meao 01 igin of tho kinds wlucli at pieseiit are 

duty free fiom whatevei coimtiy impoited will, bo lout' as no duty is imposed 
on those kinds when impoited horn countiies othei than Biinna continue to be 

duty flee If in Biitish India any duty is heicaltei ini]) 08 cd on any such kind 

of goods a coiiesponding duty may, subject to Pait III, be im]iOBed on the like 
kind of goods of Buimese oiigin •, piovided that in the case of bioken rice 

(wluch was liable to duty on the -ilst of Maich but became duty fiee on 

the 1st of Apiil 1941) the Goveinment of India undertake to accoid a margin 
of piefeience of 10 pei cent ad valorem or the amount of the duty, whichever 
is less 

2 (a) In the ease of aikcles which undei the Indian Customs Taiiflf are 

at present sub]ect only to a standard late and that late docs not exceed 15 per 
cent ad V'doiem the Goveinment of India undei take to aceoid a maigm of 

prefeience equal to the existing late. 

ib In the case of aiticles winch under the Indian Cusloms TaiiiF me at 
piesent subject accoiding to oiigin to eithei a staiidaid oi a ]irefeicntial late 
and those rates do not exceed 15 x’Ci cent and 10 pei cent lespectively the 

Goveinment ot India nuclei take to accoid margins of pielciente equal to the 
existing standaid and pieleiential latcs 

3 Match^Sf motor sptnt, salt, stiver and sw(7ar.~-The Government of India 
undeitake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the latos of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similai goods pioduced or manufactured m 
Biitish India 

4. Other articles subject to Central Eactse Notwithstanding anything 

contamed heiein no aiticle which m Biitish India is tor the time being subject 
to a duty of excise shall be entitled on imiioit iiom Burma to be subjected 
to a late of duty less than the rate of excise duty loi tlie time being in force 

5 Kerosene.’— The Goveinment of India undeitalce {i) tliat the maigm of 
piefeience as against foieign keiosene shall be 9 pies pei Impciial gallon, and 
(») that the late of customs duty shall not exceed the late ol excise duty foi 
the time being m foice in India on domestically piocluceil keiosene ; piovided 
that dming the peiiod of the piesent war, Uio Government oi India shall be 
at libeity to levy duties on keiosene fiom Buima equal to the duties applicable 
to keic^ene imported fiom othei countiies 

(Bxf lanation.— Foi the piuposes of this paragiapli and of other paiagiaphs 
in which the phiase “peiiod of wai” is letencd to, the peiiod of the wai shall 
be inteipieted as meaning the peiiod elapsing between the date of signatme 
of this document and tlie date of signatuic of definitive Treaty ot Peace with 
Geimany oi one yeai aftei the conclusion of a foimal Armistice with that country, 
whichevei is eailiei ) 

6 Tea.- The Goveinment of India undeitake to accord a specific margin of 
prefeience of one anna pel pound against thi pieleiential latc and of thiee annas 
pel pound against the standaid late. 

7 (a) In the case of aiticles (olhei than cigaiettes and tobacco, manufactured, 
and aiticles specified m paiagiaphs il), (3> and (5) which undei the Indian Customs 
Tariff aie at piesent subject only to a standaid late and that late exceeds 16 
pel cent advaloiem the Goveinment of India undeitake to accoid a maigm of 
preference of 15 pei cent 

(6) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs TaiifF aie at 
present subject accoidmg to oiigin either a standaid oi a piefeientaal late and those 
rates exceed 16 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government of India 
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undertake to accord a margin of preference of 15 per cent as compared with the pie- 
ferential rate, whichever is gi eater. 

8 The Government of India undeitake to accoid fiee entry to the foUowmg 
articles * — 


Item No. In the Indian 
Customs Tariff 

13 

40 

40(2) 

40(3) 

46(3) 

60 

63 

63 (1) to (28) 
63(29) 

64 

r 

66 

66 ( 1 ) 

67 

67(1) 

68 


70 


70(1) 


9 The Government of India nndeitake that the 
shall not exceed the rate specified against each — 


Description 

Dyeing and tanning suhstances 
Gums, lesins and lac 

Gums, Aiabic, Benjamin (las and cowiie) and 

Dammei (mcuding uuiefined oatu) and resm. 

Wood and timbei 

Fuinituie and cabinetware 

Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof 

Cotton, raw. 

Lacquaied-ware 
lion or sted, old. 

Don or sted. 

Enamelled non ware 

Coppei wiought and manufactmes of copper. 
Copper, sciap 

German silver including nickel silver. 

Aluminium 

Unwrought ingots, blocks and bais of Aluimmum. 

Lead, wrought 

Lead sheet for tea chests. 

Zinc or spelter, wrought or manufactured, not 
otherwise specified. 

Tin, block; 

Biass, bionze and similar alloys, wiought and 
manufactmes theieof not otheiwise specified. 
All soits of metals other than non and steel 


duty on the followmg goods 


Item No. m the Indian 
Customs Tariff 

7 

9 

9(3) 


9 ( 6 ) 

13(2) 

24 ( 1 ) 

24(3) 


Description 


Potatoes and Onions 
Coffee 

The following spices whether 
ground or ungiound, vte , 
cardamoms, cassia, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper 
Betelnuts 

Cutch and gambler, all soilis 
Cigars 

Tobaco, unmanufactured 


Rate per cent 

5 

10 


10 

20 

5 

10 

One anna 


per pound 

10 For the purpose of according margins of prefeience where an existing 
duty IS not simply ad valorem^ that to say, when the duty is either specific or 
composite, a single ad valoiem or specific duty may be fixed from time to time in 
consultation wim the Government of Burma Such duty shall be so calculated as 
to provide tire prescribed margin having regard to the average value of goods of 
the like kind imported into India fiom Burma duimg tire* previous financial 
year. 


Part II — Tarif treatment of Indian goods on import into Burma, 

1. Free Lesf— Goods of Indian origin of the kind which at present are duty 

free from whatever country imported will so long as no duty is imposed on those 
kmds when imported from countries other than India, continue to be duly free If 
m Burma any duty is heieaftei imposed on any such kind of goods a correspon- 
^g duty may, subject to Part III, be imposed on the like bnd of goods of Indian 
ongm. ^ 

2. Cottm twist and yarn.— The Government of Burma undeitake to maintain 
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the existing margins of preference, except in the case of meicerized yam on which 
the Government of Buima do not undeitake to aecoid any maigin of piefeience 
3 (ri) In the case of aitu'lea (otliei than cotton twist and yam) which under 
the Buima OustomB Taiiff aie at present subject only to a standaid late nnd that 
rate does not exceed 15 pei cent ad valorem the C4ovoinment of Buima undertake 
to aocoid a margin of piefeience equal to the existing rate. (A) In the case of 
articles which under the Buima Customs Taiiff nic at piesent subject accordmir to 
oiigm to eithei a standard oi a picfeiential late and tlioae rates do not exceed 
16 pel cent and 10 per cent respectively tlie Govcinmcnt of Buima undeitake 
to accoid margins of pieference equal to the existing standaid and pietercntial lates 
i Cottm jnecegoods.— The Government ot Buima undeitake— 

(1) to accoid a margin of piefeience ot pel cent to Indian cotton uiece- 
goods ova corresponding goods of United Kingdom manufacture 

(2) not^ to levy a higher duty than 10 poi cent on Indian cotton pieeegoods ; 

(3) not to increase the existing quota of Japanese cotton pieeogoods which 
may be imported into Buima 

Explanation —The expiession “cotton pieeegoods” means fabiics which at 
the date of tiie signature of the Agreement aie assessable to duty on imnoit 
into Biirma under item 48 (3), item 48 (7) oi item 48 (0) of the Eirst Schedule 
to the Burma Taiin Act, 1934. 

5. S?ipar.— The Government of Buima undeitake to eariy out any measures 
which may be necessaiy to give effect to tlieii dcclaied intention of satisfying the 
toand lor sugar in Burma (other than classes of sugar specifically excluded 
by agreement) m excess of local pioduction, by means of impoits fiom India 

6. Saif— The Government ot Buima undeitake to accord a marti'in of 
preference equal to 50 pei cent of the additional impoit duty leviable on salt 
imported fiom countiies other than India or 8 annas pei 100 Viss, whichever 
IS the greater. 

7. Tea.— The Government of Burma undertake to accoid a specific nimpm 
of pieference of one anna pei pound against the piofeieutial rate and of thiee 
annas pei pound against the standard late. 

8. Man^actuted tofxicco— The Government of Buima undeitake that the 
duty on bidis shall not exceed 80 pei cent of the lowest into of duty leviable on 
cigaiettes imported fiom India 

9. Matches, motor spirit, silver and kerosene.— The Govoinment Of Buima 
undeitake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced oi manufactured m 
Buima. 

10 other aiticles suhect to excise dn^jz—Notwitlistanding any thmg con- 
tained herein no aiticle which in Buima is for the time being subject to a duty 
of excise shall be entitled on import from India to be subjected to a rate of 
duty less tlian the late of excise duty toi the time being in force 

11. (a) In the case of ai tides (othei tiian oigarottea, non and Bted, and 
aiticms specified in poiagiaphs 1, 2 and 4 to 9) which under the Buima Customs 
Taiiff are at piesent subject only to a standai'd late and that late exceeds 15 
pel cent ad valorefn the Cioveinment of Buima undeitake to accord a margin 
of piefeience of 15 pei cent 

0) In the ai tides which undei tlie Burma Customs Tax iff are at piesent 
subject according to origin to eithei a standard oi a picteieutial rate and tiiose 
rates ^ceed 15 pei cent and 10 pei cent respectively the Uovoinment ot Burma 
undeitake to accoid a maigiu ot pieteience of 15 per cent as compared with the 
standard late or 10 pei cent as compared with the piefeientiial rate, whichever is 
greater. 

12. The Government of Burma undertake to accord ficc entry in respect 

of the following aitides •— ^ r 

Item No in 

the Burma Description 

Customs Tariff 

16(1) Fish Canned 

2^1) Fiuit juices 

'vegetables, canned oi bottled 
oVU) Lead pencils 

44 Paper 
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44Q) Pnntmg paper 

44(2) Printing paper 

44(3) Writing Papei 

50(8) Coir fibre, Cou yam and Cou mats and matting 

60 Glass and Glass vraie 

60(1) Glass Globes and chimneys for lamps and lanterns 

60(3) Glass bangles, glass beeds and false peails 

73(1) Ceitain electiical instinments 

73(2) Oeitain electiical instinments 

77 Instinments, appaiatns and appliances other than electrical 

13 The Government of Biiima undeitake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed 5 pei cent — 


Item No in 

the Burma Deseripticn 

Cu&toms Tariff 


7 Potato® and Onions 

8 Cocoannts 

28 Chemicals, Dings and Medicines 

28(’}) Magnesium Chloiide 

28(6) (a) Ceitam Chemicals 

& ( 6 ) 

28(7) Ceitam Chemicals 

28(8) Certain Chemicals, Dings and Medicmes 

28(14) Toilet lequisites 

30(2) (a) 

(&), (c) & (d) Paints 
30(3) (a), 

(b)y (c) & (d) Paints 
47(3) Woollen Yarn 

47(4) Woollen Yam 

49(3) Blankets and Rugs 

51(1) Woollen Hosiery 

14 The Government of Burma undertake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed 10 pei cent — 


Item No. in 
the Burma 
Customs Tariff 
9 

9(3) (a) 

( 6 ). 

24(1) 

32(1) 

49(4) 

54 

64(1) 


Description 


Coffee 


Certain spices 
Cigars 
Soap, toilet 
Woollen carpets 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and Shoes 

15 The Government of Bnima undeitake that the duty on the following 
goods shall not exceed the late specified against each *— 


Item No. in the Burma 
Customs Tariff 


Description 


Rate 


9(5) 

Betel Nuts, 

20 per cent 

22(1) 

Ale and Beer 

Rate of excise duty 

for the time being in force. 

22(5)(6) 

Dmgs and Medicines 
containing spiiit, 

Double the rate of 
excise duty foi the 
time being m force. 

24(3) 

Tobacco, Unmanufactured 

1 anna per pound. 

29(1) 

Ginematogiapbs 
films, exposed. 

15 percent, (with separate 

tariff value for Indian films.) 

48 

Silk fabiics 

15 per cent. 

48(1) 

Artificial silk fabiics, 

15 per cent. 

48(5) 

Mixture fabrics 

15 per cent. 

61(3) 

Cotton knitted fabrics. 

15 per cent. 

00(2) 

Electric lighting, bulbs. 

15 per cent. 
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16. Notwithstnuding anytliinf!; to the contraiy ni the foregoing paragraphs, the 
Goveinment of Bnrma shall auiiug the penod of the wai he at. liberty to impose 
a suiuhaige of 5 pei cent ad valorem on any class of goods irapoitod horn Inaia, 
piovided that a Buichaige equal to, or gieatei than, this amount is also imposed 
on the same class of goods inifxjiLed from all othei countiios. 

17. For the puiv>ose of accoidiiig mAigins of prefcience where existing duty 
IB not simply ad mlonem, that is to say, when the duty is eithei specific or 
composite, a single ad oaloicni oi specific duty may he fixed fiom time to time 
in conauUation with the Government of India. Biich duty shall lie calculated as to 
provide the piesciihed maigui having regaid to tlie aveuige value of goods of the 
like kind into Biuma ftom India duiing the picvioits fiiiauuinl year. 

Pait IW — Genenil. 

1, Snb]cct. to the piovisions of the two pieceeding paits, the Conti acting 
Paitiee undeitake to accotd each olhei Alost Favoured Erapiio Nation 'I’^eatment. 

2 Provision shall be made in the Agreement to the effect that in the event 
of circumstances arising which, in the judgment of the ffoveinmeut of India or 
of the Government of Burma, as the case may be, iiecessitale a vaiiation in the 
terms of the Agieement, tlie juoposal to vaiy its teiins shall be the subject of 
consnltation between the two Govern men ts 

3 The mm gins of jnefeicnoe and other advantages referred to in Parts I 
and 11 apply only to goods of Bnimese and Indian oijgin respectively. Definitions 
of what constitute goods of Buimese and Indian oiigin lospectivcly and ancillary 
questions, {eg, ceilificates of oiigiu) shall be determined by the paities m 
consultation. 

4 The following raatteis to be covered by exchange of notes . 

(а) The Goveinment of Biuma undeitake not to imjmse an export duty on 
timber expoited to India dm mg the peiiod of the war and they take note of the 
dedal ation by the Goveinment of India that if at any time oftci the expiiy of the 
above-mentioned period the Government of Bnrma impose an export duty the 
Goveinment of India w'lll hold themselves free to witlidiaw the coucessiou of 
gualanteed free entiy. 

(б) The Goveinment of Burma undeitake to accord to Indian goods in 
transit through Buima tieatmeut not less favouiable than that accoided to goods 
of any other pait of the BiUisb Empire. 

5. The Agreement is teiminable at six months notice by either side 

The Agreement was signed on A pul 3, 1941, by Messis Ba Than, James 
Baxter and Tin Tut on behalf of the Government of Bnima, while Sir A, 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Su A. J. Raisman signed on behalf of the Goveinment 
of India. 


Indo-Burmese Relations in 1940 

Agent’s Survey of Legislation Affecting Indians 

Relations between Indians and Burmans, legislation affecting Indians and the 
trend of immigration in 1940 aie dealt with by the Agent of the Government of 
India in Burma in his Annual Repoit, published by the lidvicaUon, Health and 
Lands De aitmeiit of the Goveinment of India in April 1941. 

The volume of sea passenger tiaffic fiom jfiidia to Burma exhibited no 
remaikable features. The seasonal trends weie noimal, but the maxima of 
incoming and outgoing flows weie, on the whole, lower than the average of the 
past three years 

The Baxter OoromBsion on Immigration completed its work during the year, 
but Its Repoit was not made public. It devoted considerable attention to a factual 
examination of the leciuitment and conditions of industrial laboiii, especially in 
the city of Rangoon. In addition to this, two Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment have been exploring m greater detail the same field. Neither Committee had 
submitted its lepoit by the close of the year. 

An inteiim report submitted by the Committee enquiring into conditions in 
Rangoon was, however, published, dealing with the limited field of dock labour in 
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Rangoon only. The report put forward proposals for a system of registration, 
aesignea to encourage decasualisation. 

Legislative Measures 

The most important legislative measures afiectmg Indians were the Tenancy 
Act, the Land Purchase Bill, the Land Alienation Act, and the City of Rangoon 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill. The Land Alienation Act occasioned no complaints. 
The administration of the Tenancy Act, whieh aimed at giving improved secuiity 
of tenure to tenants, while adjusting rents to an equitable figure, was a featnie of 
the pel tod. Though intended by the original fiameis to be applied experimentally 
to limited areas where there was reason to think that racki anting existed, the Act 
was mtioduced in such laige areas, and at such a time of year, that it was 
impossible foi the officers of the Government to comply with the law m making 
the enqmiies prescribed befoie fi.xiDg fan rents and at the same time to pass the 
requisite number of ordeis befoie the harvest season. 

As a lesult, methods were adopted which had the effect of a wholesale 
reduction of rents, m some cases to the level of the land revenue demand, and 
the fuithei effect of depiessing the value of agiicultural land. The landlords, both 
Buiman and Indian, weie gieatly peituibed, and endeavoured to get the executive 
instructions, which had been issued to rent Settlement Officers, reconsidered in the 
mteiests both of equity, as well as of compliance with the mandatoiy provisions 
of the Act. Falling in this, they applied to the Rangoon High Oouit foi writs 
of certiorari. 

A Full Bench, compiising the Chief Justice, the Hon’ble Justice My a Bu, Kt,, 
and the Hon’ble Mi. Justice Dunkley, gave judgment in favour of the landlords. 
In the couise of the judgment, Their Loidships deemed fit to lemaik “The 
proceedings of the respondents, as appear horn their records, conformed in no 
respect whatever to the piovisione of the Act They held no enquiry in reject 
of each tenancy, they did not examine each landloid or each tenant, they paid no 
attention in lespect of each tenancy separately to the considerations to which they 
were bound to have legaid by the piovisions of section 15 of the Tenancy Act” 

Their Lordships held furthei “that their decisions constitute a grave injustice 
to the petitioneis is manifest fiom the fact that the rents determined by them ate 
in every case very much lower than the contractual rents, and in some cases are 
barely sufficient to cover the land revenue.” 

Enquiry Committee 

Subsequently, as the result of a short notice resolution in the House of 
Representatives, a Committee was appointed consisting of Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and of expenenced Settlement andf Revenue Officers, to enquire 
into the working of the Act. 

This Committee recommended the setting aside of the orders of Rent 
Settlement Officers, and the passing of an ordinance to achieve this purpose and 
to embody othei piovisions calculated to lender possible the commencement of the 
peaceful cultivation of the next rice crop Their recommendations were accepted 
by the Government of Buima, and au ordinance was promulgated on April 9, 
which set aside all the ordeis hitheito passed under the Act. 

The immediate difficulties of the situation having been resolved, the Special 
Committee proceeded to go into the whole matter and revise the legislation, and a 
Bill based on then report was before a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives at the close of the year. 

In order to deal with outstanding rent settlement cases, or fresh cases arising 
in the inteivening period, the Governor promulgated a second ordinance in terms 
of which fair rents were to be settled on the basis of arbitrarily fixed percentages 
of the normal gross outtuin. 

Land Purchase Bill 

On the subject of the Land Purchase Bill, the Government of India took full 
advantage of the opportunity given them by the Government of Burma to comment 
on its provisions and the Government of India’s views were considered by the 
Select Committee which had been appointed to deal with the Bill. The Select 
Committee incorpoiated amendments to the Bill m their Report, which went some 
way to meet the views expiessed by the Government of India, and their Report 
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came up for consideration during the Budget Sessioni In the autumn session, 
the Bill was passed by the Lower House 

A gieat deal of what had been suggested by Indian critics had been incoipo- 
rated. There weie still points, howevei, on which Indian opinion remained 
unsatisfied. 

Theie was no provision for additional compensation in respect of the 
compulsoiy natuie of the acquisition, and the Goveinment of Burma had shown 
itself unwilling to piovide any such compensation. 

Secondly, theie was no guarantee that the tenants in occupation of the land 
at the time when the land was puichased would leceive piefeiential consideration, 
or indeed any consideiation at all, when the time came to distribute the laud to 
small cultivating owners 

The Government of Burma, in their tcnaiiey legislation, laid great stres on 
the necessity for enhancing the security of tenuie of the tenant. The Land 
Purchase Bill, if passed, would lendei a tenant liable to have his land puichased 
over his head any moment. 

Indian Apprehension 

Indians were apprehensive, because they felt that the tendency would be to 
purchase laud owned and cultivated by Indians so as to ledistribiite it to Barmans, 
and because they felt that, m the co-opeiative societies pio]M}sed, Indians might 
not be welcome, and mixed societies of Indians and Bui mans might not piove 
successful. This, among otbei malteis in connection with the Bill, formed the 
Bubiect of correspondence between the Government of India and the Goveinment 
of Buima At the close of the year, the Bill was before a belect Committee of the 
Senate. 

The City of Rangoon Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is designed to 
secure that at least half the members of the Rangon Corporation shall be elected 
Bui mans, was passed by the Lower House in spite of Indian and Euiopean opposi- 
tion, and was also utidei consideiation by a Select Oomnuttee of the Senate at the 
close of the year. This Bill, too, was the subject of repiesentations by the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Registration of Foreigners 

In January, 1940, an oidmance was made by the Goveinor of Burma called 
the Registration of Eoreigners Ordinance. 1940. In this the definition of “foieigner” 
in the Foreigners Act was adopted, and the status of British Indian subjects was 
satisfactoiily secured lliis oidmance was in due course replaced by the Regis- 
tration of Foreigners Act, l94y, which came into force at the end of March. 

No complaints have been leeeived by the Agent regaidiiig either the working 
of the Oidmance or of the Act 

The Report states that a Manual has been prepared and issued by the Govern- 
ment of Burma for the instruction of officers in then powers and duties in the 
mattei of the prevention and contiol of riots and that ceitain steps have bean 
taken to strengthen the Police forces, while others lemain under consideration. 
The cadre of the Rangoon Oity Police Force has been expanded, its equipment has 
been improved and a Volunteer Police Force, among whom are many Indians, has 
been eni oiled 

Pioposals for the strengthening of the Civil Police in the districts remain for 
the most part under consideration, but in many distiicts a Special Police Reserve 
Force, composed of Barmans and Karens, has been lecruited foi the purpose of 
assisting the regular Police Force m times of emergency. 

Duty On Rice Exports 

Except for difficulties owing to temporary curtailments in the volume of 
shipping available, trade was on the whole remaikably well-mam tamed. The 
price of nee remained at a high level A feature of the nee market was the 
purchase of considerable quantities by Japan, which offset the loss of the normal 
Central European markets. 

The dosing week of the year saw an announcement by the Government of 
Burma of their intention to impose a duty on iice exports to India with effect 
from the new year 

i T 9** ^ Government of Burma gave notice to the Government 

of India under clause VII of the Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order, 1937, of 
their mtention to terminate the operation of the Order. Proposals for a new 
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agreement were under consideration at the end of the year. (A Trade Agreement 
has since been signed) 

Hindu Moslem Affairs 

Two periods of ill-feeling between the Hindu and Moslem communities in 
Bangoon city, accompanied by sporadic afiiays and a regrettable loss of life, 
occurred duiing the eailier pait of the year, the hist at the end of January, and 
the second at the end of Apiil. The methods adopted by the rioters weie such as 
to rendei peculiarly difficult the task of protecting life and property, and of 
bringing the real offenders to justice. The strain on the Bangoon City Police was 
seveie and prolonged, but the Commissioner and ranks stuck to their task with 
admirable patience. It is hoped that the strong measures which were adopted by 
the Government of Buima, and loyally accepted by Indians in Burma* will be 
found to have piovided an oppoitunity foi a genuine movement towards a 
permanent improvement in the relations between the two chief Indian communities. 

Attempts to embroil Buimana with Indians in connection with the communal 
riots proved uniformly unsuccessful. An impiovement in the tone of the Fiess is 
recoided, and overt acts against Indians piogressively decreased. Although there 
was at one time some apprehension of tiouble arising between landloids and 
tenants in connection with the working of the Tenancy Act, nothing serious 
occuried. Oiedit foi this is given to the Distiict Officers, whose efforts were, 
however, it is suggested, assisted by high paddy prices and by the good sense ana 
foibeaiance of both landlords and tenants. 

In conclusion, a tiibute is paid by the Agent to the courtesy and consideia- 
tion extended to him by the Government of Burma, 


The Position of Indians in Burma 

Indo-Burtnese Immigration Agreement 

"Since 1930 Burma has passed through two fundamental experiences which 
has focussed attention upon the foundations of her social life , in the economic 
field, the collapse of prices during the prolonged period of the depression 
engendered a feeling of insecuiity, a rapid giowth in the indebtedness of her 
mial population and the seiious agiarian problem of the largescale alienation of 
land, particulaily m Lower Burma ; in the political field, the decade has been 
marked by the emergence of strong feelings of nationalism accompanied by the 
recognition of tbe countiy as a sepaiate political entity with the extensive powers 
of its newly-cieated legislature. Against this background of awakened nationalism, 
there came to the foie the problems of the status and the employment of the 
Indians in Burma, marked by a piogressive deterioiation in the previously amicable 
relations between the two peoples which culminated in the very seuouB Indo- 
Burman riots of 1938,” says the report of the Hon’ble Mr. James Baxter^ Financial 
Adviser, who with two assessBors {tl Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, l.c s., and Mr. Ratiial 
Desau M.A ) was appointed by the Government of Burma (by a Eesolntion of July 
15. 1939) as a Commission of Inquiiy to examine the question of Indian immigra- 
tion into Burma 

The OommiBBion was appointed on the suggestion of the Biot Inquiry Com- 
mittee (under the Obaiimanebip of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Braund) which, in two 
reports issued at the end of 1938 and early in 1939, drew attention to the existence 
of seiiouB apprehensions in the minds of many Buimans that Indian immigration 
was largely responsible for unemployment or under-employment among Burmans. 

Mr Baxter presented his report to the Government of Burma in October, 1940. 
His recommendations weie examined by both Governments and it was agreed, 
without commitment on either side, that these recommendations formed a suitable 
basis foi negotiations. The Government of Burma, theiefore, invited the Government 
of India to send a delegation to Burma. 

The Government of India’s delegation (which aiiived m Bangoon on June 16, 
1941) consisted of the Hon’ble Sir Gii]a Shankar Bajpai, k.b.e, o.ie, i.g.s., with 
Mr. B H. Hutchings, O.I.B., l c s., Agent of the Government of India in Burma, 
and Mr. G. S. Bozman, i.g.s., as Advisers, and Mr. V. Viswanathan, i c s., 
as Secretary. 
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The Burma delegation, led by the Hon’ble XJ Saw, Proimer, included the 

Hon’ble U Ba Than, Oommeice Minieter, Hon’blc U Ba On, Labour Munster, and 
the Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Finance MiiuHtci, U I'm Tut, i.c,s., Com- 

missioner on Special Duty, was Adviser and U Kyaw Mm, i.c.S , Labour Secretary, 
was Secretary to the delegation. , ^ , 

On June 28, 1941, the draft Indo-Biumcao Tnimi^iation Agreement was 
initialled m itogoou and the Baxter Beport, a joint Btatomoiit by the two 

Governments and the terms of the Agieemenl weic issued siraultanoously in 

India and Burma on July 21, 1941. 

Essential Points 

Heie are essential points of the Agreement, which comes into ellect from 
October 1, 1941, and is valid for five ycais ; 

(1) Any Indian born in Buima who cim produce evidence of permanent 
interest there can secure domicile. 

(2) Any Indian now m Buima can acquire a Burma domicile under the 
Common law. 

(3) Indians who can establish a total reaulcnce lu Burma of seven calendar 
years between July 15, 1932 and July 15, 1941 will be tcimed "privileged 
imraigiants” and, subject to a break clause, retain tUo full piotection of Sub- 
Seotion 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Buima Act 

(4) Indians who do not wish to acquire a Buima domicile or who cannot 
establish seven years’ residence in nine yeais, letnm tlic protection of Sub- 
BecUon 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Buima Act so long as they 
remain m Burma 

(5) A Boaid of Immigiation, composed of Indians, Burmans and Europeans, 
will examine and leport upon quotas to be applied to new immigrants. 

Joint Statement 

Here is the full text of the joint statement by tho Governments of India 
and of Buima, issued on July 21, 1941 — 

"In two Reports issued at the end of 1938 and early m 1939, the Riot 
Inquiry Committee, under the Ohaiimanship of t3io Hon’ble Mi Justice Biaund, 
diew paiticular attention to the existence of a sciious apprdiension in the mmds 
of many Burmans that Indian immigiation was laigoly responsible for 
unemployment or undei -employment among the indigenous population of Burma 
The Committee lecomraended that, m tlie mtciests of botli comitiies, some 
public examination of the giounds for tlie existing appic^ension in Burman 
mmds should be undeitaken uigently 

"2 Accoidmgly the Government of Buima in a Resolution, dated the 15t3i 
July, 1939, after consultation with the Govern ment of India, appointed the 
Hon’ble Mr. James Baxtei to examine the question of Indian immigiation into 
Buima, with the assistance of tw^o Asscssois U Tm Tut, i o s , and Mr Eatilal 
Desai, M A Ml Baxtei presented his Rojioit to tlie Government of Buima m 
Octobei 1940. His recommendations weie eaicfnJly examined by both Governments 
and it was agieed without commitment on eithei sule that tlieso recommendations 
formed a suitable basis foi negotiation The (Joveinmont of Buima, theiefore, 
mvited the Government of India to send a <lelcgatiou to Biuma and the 
invitation was gladly accepted 

“3 As a lesult of the conveisations the tw'O Govcnmicuts have agi’ced upon 
ceitmn measuies which in their view aic calculated both to jcmovo Horn Burman 
minds any leasonable appieheiision that Buima may bo subjected to undue 
economic competition by reason of Indian immigiation and at the same time 
to secuie for tlie Indian community settled and icsidont in Buima recognition 
of then legitimate lights. 

Burma’s Rights And India’s Interests 

"4. The text of the agreement is attached to Hub slatomcnt Tlic agicement 
18 based upon two mam pimeiples, fiistly, tliai Buima Las, subject to the 
provisions of the Government of Buima Act, 1035, tJie light to deteimme the 
composition of hei own population, and secondly, diat Indians who have wholly 
identified themselves with the inteiests ot Buima should enjoy the same lights 
as members of the peimanent jiopulation. 

"5. It IS obvious that m the peculiar ciicumstances of tho two countiies, 
their geogiaphical pioximity, their cultuial and economic ties and their long 
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political assocmtiOD, the problems aiismg from legislation of immmation axe 
of special complexity and delicacy Both Governments ha^e approawied these 
pioblems m a spurt of cordiality and mutual undeistanding and are agieed 
that m giving administiative effect to the measures now proposed the closest 
co-opeiation will be requiied m the same spirit of mutual adjustment and 
identity of puipose which charactensed ^e negotiations It is their earnest 
desiie that the agieement now achieved will seive to remove any causes for 
misappi^ension which may have aiisen either between the two countiies or 
between the two communities m Burma and may furnish a lasting foundalaon for 
the development m the futuie of the fiimest ties oi fnendship and goodwill ” 

TEXT OF AGREEMENT 

The following is the full text of the agreement initialled in Bangoon on June 
28, 1941 

D&finiUom 

1. In this agieement, unless there is anythmg repugnant m the subject 
01 context — 

(a) “dependant” means a person who is wholly and diiectly dependent for 
maintenance and support on a person who holds or is about to be granted a 
peimit under the piovisions of this Agieement and is related to such person 
as being— 

(t) hiB wife, or 

(e«) hiB 01 lus wife^s patent, or 

(£«0 his or his wife’s daughter, or giand-daughtei who is either pnmained 
or a widow or is divorced, or 

(iv) hiB or his wife’s son or grandson who is under the age of 18 years or, 
being over that age is permanently disabled and incapable of supporting himself ; 

(b) “Indian” means a British subject domiciled in India or the subject of an 
Indian State ; 

(<3) “woit,” “stilled wort” and “nnstilled wort” have the meanings assigned 
to them m Section 2 of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 
Operation of Ord&r in Cou7ic%l 

2. The Government of Burma agree that the notice given by them to terminate 
the operation of the Government of Burma (Immigration) Order, 1937, with effect 
from the 1st Apiil, 1942, will be treated as withdrawn, and that notice to terminate 
the same will not be given before the 1st Octobei* 1945 

Date of Operation ^ 

3 Indian immigration into Burma will, with effect from the let October, 1941, 
be subject to regulations and lestrictions, in the manner hereinafter explained. 
Faaaports 

4 No Indian may enter Burma without a valid Indian passport containing 
hiB photogiaph and other particulars sufficient to establish his identity. 

Passport \\aeA and Inumgraiton Passports 

5 No Indian may enter Burma without a passport msa issued by or on 
behalf of the Government of Buima or an immigration peimit issued by or under 
authority of the Government of Burma. 

Passport Visas 

6 (1) The Government of India, or officers employed by them, may issue, on 
behalf of the Government of Burma and subject to teims and conditions irajmsed 
by the Government of Buima, tiisas on passpoits gianted to Indians desiring to 
enter Burma as visitors or as stuaents in educational institutions. 

. (2) A vi'>a on an Indian visitor’s passport will be valid foi thiee montbs but 

this peiiod may be extended by oi undei tne autboiity of the Government of Burma 
up to a total stay in Buima of twelve months. 

(3) A fee of Bs. 20 will be charged foi visitors' but no fee will be 
charged for extensions 

(4) A student’s visa will be valid for a stated pened not exccedmg five years. 

(5) No fee will be charged for a student’s visa, 

ImmiQi atiofti Permits 

7 (1) 8ave as otherwise provided by the terms of this agreement, no Indian 
may enter Buima without one of the following classes of peimits , — 

(i) '*A” permits, which will entitle the bolder to remain m Burma for an 
indefinite peiiod and to accept employment theiein. No bar will be placed on the 
acquisition of a Burma domicile by holders of “A” permits ; 
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(m) ' B” permits, which will entile the holder to leside in Buime foi a speci- 
fied peuod and to accept employment therein, “B’’ peimits being for limited 
peiiods, will not allow the holdeis to aeqiiue a Biuma domicile They will be 
issued for a maximum peiiod of thiee yeaia and may be oxtended at the 
diBcietion of the Government of Buima toi fuithei peiiods which, with the 
oiiginal peiiod, may not exceed a total of nine years, Ihe holdci of a “B” 
peimit may apply foi an "A” peimit on the same teiras as an ougiiial applicant 
for an “A” peimit, 

(2) The iB&ue of immigiation peimits will bo subject to the teims and condi- 
tions set out in this Agieemeiit and also to such othei teims and conditions as the 
Government of Buima may pieseiibe aftei consulting the Government of India, 
piovided that any other teims and conditions so piosciihcd shall not be inconsistent 
with the objects of this agieement. The acceptance of those teims and conditions 
shall be a condition for the entry of the immigiants into Buima, 

BestncUons on the tmmbe7s of pet mits and Vi^as . 

8, (1) The number of “A’’ peimits to be issued will be at the discietion of 
the Goveinment of Buima and they will be issued only to jiersons whom the 
Government of Buima considei to be of suIlKient linanciul standing oi possessed of 
an assuied income in Buima of sufiicicnt amount and to be peisons who are 
likely to be suitable for peimanent residence in Buima 

(2) “B” permits will be issued within such limits as may be picsoiibed in any 
year oi other peiiod by the Government of Buima aftei consideiiiig the advice of 
an Immigiation Boaid. 

(3) The Government of Buima reserve power to impose limits on the number 
of students and visitors’ visas to be issued by the Government of India on their 
behalf. 

Dependants of immigrants with “A” pet mits or “,5” permits * 

9 (1) Applicants foi “A” or *B*’ peimits will be required to declare parti- 

culaiB of dependants whom they intend to bung to Buima either with them or 
at some future date. 

Declaied dependants : 

(2) Should the applicant receive his permit, dependants declared under sub- 
clause G) will be granted on application by the foimci the same class of permit as 
the applicant 

Undeclared dependants * 

(3) Other dependants of the applicant may also, on application by him and 
at the discretion of the Government of Burma, be granted the same class of permit. 
Limit of validity of dependants' permit . 

(4) The period of validity of a peimit gianted to a dependant will not extend 
beyond the period of validity of the permit held by tlie person on whom they are 
dependant. 

Land Frontier Mtgt ation : 

10. The two Governments will co-opeiate in devising and effecting measures 
to deal with and to contiol immigration acioss the land frontiei between the two 
countiies. It is undeistood that this will require consultation by the Government 
of India with the Fiovincial Goveiiimente concerned. 

Immigration Soatd 

11. The Government of Burma will institute at an eaily date an Immigration 
Board to examine the lelevaut date and to teudei advice to the Goveinment of 
Buima geneially on matteis of policy lelaling to Indian immigration into Burma 
and in particular on the fixing of quotas for the giant ot peimits The Boaid will 
be of mixed lacial composition and Buimans, Indians and Euiopeans will be 
represented on it 

Penalties for unlawful entry ot unlawful tesidence in Buima 

12 The penalties imposable under Bmma legislation shall not exceed impiison- 
roent foi six months or a fine of Es. 1,0U0, oi both on peisons convicted befoie a 
Magistrate of an infiingement of the immigration rules oi of a bleach of the 
conditions of a peimit, or of making a false statement in older to obtain a permit 
or other privilege relating to entry to or residence m Burma or to secure registra- 
tion as a privileged immigrant. 

Literacy Test 

13. The Government of Burma may impose a literacy test on applicants for 
“A’’ permits 

Provided that such a test shall not be made in Burmese or in any other 
language indigenous to Burma, 
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Mamages or cohabttaiton between Indtan male immigrants and women belonging to 

the indigenous races of Burma 

14. Marriage oi cohabitation with a woman belonging to the indigenone 
races of Buima established to the satisfaction of the Government of Buima may be 
made a condition for the cancellation of permit or visa granted to a male Indian 
immigrant : 

Provided that exceptions will be made of marriages entered into with the 
sanction of the Government of Burma and that such sanction will be given if tliej 
immigiant makes^ befoie the proposed maiiiage, provision which is sufficient m 
the opinion of the Government of Buima foi the peimaneiit maintenance of the 
woman he desiies to marry. 

Fees for permits 

15. The following scale of fees will be charged for immigration permits — 

“‘A” p&>mits> — its, 500, 

“jS” permits —For unskilled labourers, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Es. 12 

plus a leaidential fee of Es. 5 for every year or part of a year for which the 

peimit will be valid For othei “B” peimits, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Es. 

dO and a residential fee of Es 20 for eveiy year or part of a year for which the 

peimit 18 valid Arrangements will be made to enable immigrants to pay the 
lesidentinl fee in yeaily instalments if they so desire. 

Dependants the late per dependant of the fees payable by the 
immigrant himself. 

Collection fiom Employers of visa ot entrance fees for “S” permits 

16 The Government of Burma accept the piinciple that the incidence of 
entianee or visa tees and of the stamp duty charged in respect of “B” peimit 
holders should fall on the employer and undertake to collect such fees from the 
employer or prospective employer in cases wheie a permit is issued at his instance. 
Deposits ' 

17 Before entry into Burma a deposit of Ks 20 will be made to the Gov- 
veinment of Burma by peison who are granted ‘‘B** permits and by their depen- 
dants to cover the cost ot repatriating them Eepatiiation will be, at the choice of 
the lepatnated Indian, to the poits of (a) Calcutta, ip) Chittagong, (c) Madras, 
(d) Vizagapatam. and (e) Gopalpur The deposit will be refunded if the person 
conceined leaves Biiima of his own accoid or obtains an “A’* permit, 

Stamp Duty 

18, Applications for all classes of permits under the immigration control 
arrangements shall be subject to stamp duty undei the ordinary law of Burma. 

Provision Relating To Indians Already In Burma 

Indians who are bom and bred in Burma and who have made Burma their per~ 

manent home 

19. The Government of Burma recognise that Indians who are bom and bred 
in Buima, have made Biiima their permanent home and regard their future and the 
futme of their families as bound up with its interests are entitled to be regarded as 
having established a claim if they wish to make it, to a Burma domicile and 
therefore to the benefit of Section 144 of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 
Acquisition of Burma domicile by Indians in Surma 

20 No restriction will be placed on the acquistion of a Burma domicile under 
due process of law by Indians lawfully lesiding in Burma excepting those who by 
the terms and conditions of a permit which entitles them to reside in Burma are 
not given the nght of residence beyond a specified period. 

Piivtleged immigrants 

22 Indians who prove a total residence in Burma of seven calendar years 
between the 15th July, 1932 and the 15th July, 1941 will be termed “pnvileged 
immigrants ” 

Snch privileged immigiants shall have the right to further residence and to 
the acceptance of fuitber employment in Burma without limit of time but they 
will lose their status as privileged immigrants should they be absent from Burma 
for a continuous period exceeding one year after the 15th July, 1941 

A privileged immigrant, so long as he retains status, will be given the nght 
of free re-entry into Burma on bis return aftei an absence of less than twelve 
months. 

Dependants of Privileged Immigrants , 

22. The following classes of dependants of a privileged immigrant will be 
^ven “A” permits free of charges for entry into Burma : — 
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(i) One mie if there is no other vife residing in Burma. 

(ii) His eons below the age of 18 by the wife who is gianted an ‘1” permit 
andei this clause or by a wife residing witli him in Bnima, 

(m) His unmaiiied daughteis by the wife who is granted an “A” permit 
under this danse oi by a wife residing with him in Biiima, 

Mans who an aheoay i» Bwim but have not qualtjU as pmleged mmgravis * 

23. Other Indians who aie in Buima on the Iftth July ’41, will be entitled 
to lemain in Biiima indefinitely and to accept work lui an indefinite pniod and 
will retain tlimi piivileges under Section 44 of the Government of Bnima Act, 1935, 

Should an Indian of this class leave Burma foi any peiiod, his claim to 
re-entiy will be dealt with in the same manner as an application for entiy by a 
new Indian immigiont and if le-admitted into Bnima, sndi peison will belieated 
as new Indian immigiant with the exception that be will have a piefeieutinl claim 
to a “B” permit ovei new Indian immigrants, 
fratisitory Frmsions' 

24. Dniing the liansitioii period pending the constitution of an Immigration 
Board and the consideiation by the Government of Biiima of piopusals to be made 
by the Boaid foi tlie quotas toi peimits to be issued to ludiaii imimgianla, the 
Government ot India will prohibit the emigration to Burma ot Indians toi the 
pm pose of unskilled woik from the 2lBt July, ’41 with the exception of seasonal 
labouieiB who may, at the instance of the Goveinment of Diuma, be granted pass* 
poits up to numbers agieed upon between the two Goveinments. 

Kegistratm o/ Indmu in Buim . 

25. The Government of Bnima will institute at an eaily date a system of 
registeiing Indians in Bnima. 

GENERAL 

Pouisr o/ Exemption : 

26 The Government of Burma may exempt any person fiom any or all the 
conditions and restiictions that may be imposed under this Agieemeiit 
Oo-opetaiiM between the two Qovemmts t 

27 The two Goveinments will act in close cooperation to achieve the objects 
of the Agieement and will freely consult each other on points of dilhculty ^at may 
arise. 

In parhcular the Government of Burma will giant the Goveinment of India 
an opportnmty of commenting on pioposals to fix quotas and on the leoommenda* 
bone of the Immigration Boaid on which such pioposals are based. 



^ The Raw Materials of India 

Even in the first century of the Ohnstian era India was famed 
for her raw mateimls which found theii way into the woikshops of Efeypt, 
Greece and Some. That extiemely experienced, though anonymous Gieefc 
merchant, who wiote the Periplus of the Eiythiean Sea and so collected all the 
then known data on the Indian trade, remarked on the coloured lac, the ebony, 
the sesamum oil, the timber and the ’‘honey from reeds” (we now know it as 
Bugai) which India expoited m those early days 

Much later, when the meichants of Westein Eiiiope established direct contact 
with Indian mai'kets, they weie chiefly inteiested m buying spices and manufactures 
such as the supeib Indian fabiics. 

So It was only in comparatively recent times that anyone realised the vast 
importance of India as a supplier of the type of raw mateuals which modern mdustiy 
needs— the non and coal and a scoie of othei mmeials ; the vegetable oils 
for the maker of foods, soaps and paintb , the fibies such as cotton, (a world 
monopoly heie) and wool which modem textiles^ demand, the hides and skins, 
the timber, the law drugs used by eveiy community nowadays 

With the wide range of climate, from the lice and rubber growing lands 
of the far south to the wheat and the conifeious foiests of the Punjab and the 
Himalayas, India is m a position to offer the woild the widest possible selection 
of piodiicts which the soil can glow, Moieovei, and this is especially the case 
since iiiigation had made such headway, there is space to laise these crops on a 
veiy laige scale indeed. It should not be forgotten that India is as big as Europe, 
excluding Russia 

Nineteen categoiies of raw matenals aie at present expoited, according to 
the official classification. Of these “cotton, raw and waste” comes fiist (Rs. 81,04 
lakhs), followed by jute (Rs 1*1,84 lakhs), seeds including oilnuts (Rs. 11,89 lakhs), 
hides and skins {Ks 4,12 lakhs), wool (Rs 3,23 lakhs), metallic ores, sciap non and 
steel (Rs 2,^8 lakhs), including manganese (Rs 1,82 lakhs . gums, lesm and lac 
(Rs 2,22 lakhs), oil cakes (Rs 2,02 lakhs), coal (Rs. 1,89 lakhs', “othei- nou-metallie 
mining and quaiiy pioduetion” (Rs 1,87 lakhs), oils, vegetable, mineial and 
animal (Rs 1,37 lakhs), lubber (Rs 93 lakhs) and smallei amounts of foddei, man 
and pollards, papei -making matenal, tallow steaiine and wax, silk and timber. 
These figures are foi the yeai 1939-40 , , , ^ . 

*1116 effect of the war on Indo-Euiopean trade has been to close mai’kets 
for raw matenals woith appioximately Rs 30,00 laldis, consisting chiefly of raw 
jute, law cotton, oil seeds and oil cake, hides and skins and smaller amount^f 
manganese ore, tea, oils, lac, manuie, law silk, law hemp, con and coffee 
Eiiiopean countiies noimally took about one-sixth of India s jute, one-sixth of 
her cotton, one- thud of her oil cake, neaily half of bei oil seeds and one-thiid 

of her hides and skins , , ^ ^ js m 

On the othei hand, the trade letmns foi 1*^39-10 reveal that except for oil 
seeds and cake, which show an aggiegate decline of Rs 4,17 lakhs, neaily all 
India’s major raw material expoits maiked impressive gams — ^law lute aim raw 
cotton leading with Rs 6,44 and Rs, 6,37 laklis lespectively. Tine, these fibres 
cover the fiiet six months of wai as well as six months’ sales to flie continent 
of Euiope and they aie theiefoie abnoimal, but they do illiistiate the elasticity 
of the Indian souices of supply In the case of jute, for example, theie has b^n 
a 50 pel cent increase m expoits, and the 3940 ciop is forecast to show another 

80 pel cent use 1 , , i » x - i - 

Another example of India’s potentiality as a providei of law materials may 
be seen in the case of wheat. In yeais of poor puces India hardly enters the 
inteinational maiket at all— ^OO tons expoited m 193 •)- but when the puces are 
right the amount available is considerable— 2(X),CI()0 tons in 393^a j^i when 
prices weie about 75 pex cent of noimal aveiage and 459,806 tons in 1937"d8 

Cotton^ Jute and Wool 

If we examine India’s raw mateiials on the existing basis shown by our 
exports, cotton is by far and away the most iinpoitant--in fact it can be regaided 
as the outstanding money ciop m the countiy India is the woild s second largest 

* The following was published at the instance of the Government of India in 
tbe Indian Information dated the 15th September 1941. 
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produce!. Au average of about seven million 400-lb. bales aie produced yearly 
and of this neaily half is available foi expoit, being woitli fiom Rs, 24,66 lahhs 
to Bs Bl,04 lakhs 

It 18 grown mainly in the gicat Black Eaith legioii ot the Deccan ; the 
Oomias, which meliide paits of the Cenlial Pioviiicee and pait of Bombay ; in 
Kathiawai, m noitliein Mysoie, in southein MiuUas, in 8iinl and m the Punjab. 
But, as Sir Ohunilal V. Mehta, Bombay cotton in.igiuite, h.is put it "The bulk 
of the Indian ciop still lemams ot the shoitcst and co'iiscst staple possible 
The climatic characteiistics of the Oomiaa tiact .no in a laigc meaanio icsponsible ” 
It IB piobably this mam coiitial block ol ( oUoii-inodiuniu, coiintiw which 
has given India her leputation foi a shoit staple piodin't, mainly smtable for 
the cheap quality textiles woven m India and Japan who is India's biggest 
buyer of law cotton. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that in the past 20 yeais energetic 
meaBuies have been taken to impiovc the quality of India’s ciop and in this 
lespectthe Indian Cential Cotton Committee’s uoik im most notable 

New bleeds of cotton have been lutioduccd ; mixing lotton and transporting 
seed cotton from one r^ion to another tor miMiig pniposcs have been made 
offences- While 2.) yeais ago the amount of cotton of 15/10" staple giown in India 
was piactically negligible the pioduction of such col-ton in 1017-48 was neaily half 
a million bales 

Cotton is the subject of another topic in this gionp so it is not iiecessiuy to 
go into details heie. Let it be sufheient to itoint out that India’s cotton is 
steadily impioving and that supplies capable ot spiiiDing the hightest standard 
waip counts of lO’s to 33’s are obtainable Oiops of this cotton aie now leplacuig 
vaiietiea which would only spin S's oi lO’s, in the Oumias tiait of the Cential 
Pioviuces and Beiar. 

Jate Second Most Important 

Jute, the second most important Indian agiicuUuriil law mateiial, is 
of oouiae a monopoly of the foui piovmces, Biuigal, Ahsain, Bihar and Orissa, with 
Bengal glowing about 90 per cent of the total In llie past seven jycais annual 
production has been about nine million bales of 400 lbs. e.ieli, of which about half 
IB exported law, the lest being mauufactuied into Hossiiui oi guimy cloth m Indian 
mills 

During the past decade these mills have snffeied soveiely through over-pioduc- 
tion and a ciitioal stage had been leaehed late in 1938 when the Government of 
Bengal piomulgated an ordinance lestiicting output, h'tiit.hci oidinances iii 1939 
fixed raimmum puces foi raw jnto fufcuies and Hos'iian fiitnics 

The war, of course, immediately changed the situation, the mills having to 
work at high piessuie to meet the rush oideis fni millions of sand-hags. Since 
then, the closiiie of the continental maiket (mostly for law jute) worth Rs. 7,00 
lakhs a year and the iiiciease in the size of the ciop, appeal to have bioken boom 
conditions 

Jute thus letains its place as the world’s chciqiest pai'knig cloth. When first 
intioduced into England it was used foi lopcs, dooi mats, caipets, etc., 
but since a method of spinning it was developed, this (line has almost excdiisivcly 
been used foi making hessian oi sacking cloth and in that foim it is sold to neaily 
every manufactiumg nation in the woild. 

Search For Substitutes 

Such monopoly of the wrapping cloth industiy lias inevitably spuned others, 
and especially the totalitarian States, to seek subslitutes. It was repoited some 
time before the war that both Italy and Geimany had pioduced ^'staple fibies,” 
from ‘espaito’ glass and wood lespectively, to loplaoe jute 

Various othei fibres have been lepoited in othei p.aits of the woild and the 
Ameiican tendency to use cotton oi papei bags oi to handle giain in bulk all 
seem liable to injuie jute’s hold on the woild a sacking busmess. But the sudden 
upswing of business which followed the oiiLbieak of wai soon showed that jute 
hesBian was still the most piactical position of the lot. 

It 18 possible, howevei. that the position may be stabilised as fiesh uses for 
]ute aie developed Theie is a large potential maiket foi the fibie in making cloth- 
ing materials, textiles for curtains, uppolsteiy, etc, and foi finer types of canvas. 
At least one foim of men s suiting, which contains a piouoition of jute, has been 
successfully maiketed in tiopical countiies, 
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WOOL, SILK, HEMP & VEGETABLE OILS 
Wool, Silk and Hemp 

It IS advisable to deal here buefly with the other fibies which India exports— 
they are wool, silk and hemp. Indian wool exports stood at over Es 3,00 lakhs 
dining 193940, and much ot it was bought for caipet making. “While the war 
lasts, howevei, a good deal of the supply available in India is going into aimy 
blankets, thus giving the he to the all-too-pievalent idea that wool horn this 
countiy IS too coaise foi anything but caipets. 

It 18 quite true of couise that a gieat deal of rough wool is grown on the 
sheep aiouiid the villages in the hottei paits of the countiy, but on the othei hand 
there can be no doubt about the extiaoidinaiy hneness of the product which comes 
fiom the animals raised along the edge ol the dcbeit and in the Himalayas 

The extiemely fine quality of the fleeces which made Kashmii shawls famous 
IB a case in point. That such quality is available in commercial quantities is 
proved by the woollen nulls o£ tlppei India, who buy supplies in the Himalayas 
and weave fine grades of cloth. Experiments aie going foiwaid in vaiious parts 
of the countiy to impiove wool yields, including ciossmg Indian breeds of sheep 
with Merino. 

Silk exports are small, usually between Es. 2 and Bs 3 lakhs, though in the 
year wai began they jumped to Es 4) lakhs India does not, howevei, appear ever 
to have been a raw silk expoiting countiy on any considerable scale *, in fact on 
biilanoe she is an impoitei, mannfactuiing law silk into valuable textiles on hand- 
looms in such famous centies as Benares and Siiiat 

In the official classification of “other textile mateiials” exported law hemp 
IS the most important. Usually the total is between Es. ?0 and Es. SO lakhs— of 
which hemp taxes the lion’s share. 

Vegetable Oils 

The next gieat gioup of law mateiials consists of oil seeds and nuts 
(Bs. 11,891 lakhs), oil cakes (Es 2,03 lakhs) and *‘oils, vegetable, mineral and 
animar’ (Ks l,37i lakhs). The major pait of the oil is vegetable in origin. 

The oil seed indastiy, as old as India itself, affects almost the whole 
of the countiy and since a veiy consideiable piopoition of the seeds giown 
aie intended for domestic use — cooking, lighting, etc.— it is diflficult to pioduce 
statistics of the amounts harvested each yeai However, it may be assumed that 
the quantities actually exported aic only a fi action of the total since Indian indus- 
try Itself also consumes a consideiable amount of the pioduce which comes on ^e 
maiket— paiticulaily of castoi seed 

In spite of this, however, India is reckoned the world’s second largest supplier 
of oil seeds, the flist m normal times being China, Owing to the present state of 
the latter country, however, it seems quite likely that as an exporter India piobably 
holds the first place. 

Loss of the continental markets, worth over Es. 600 lakhs, has been partly 
made up by wartime demands elsewhere and dining 1939-40 exports of raw seeds 
showed a diop of only Es. 3,19 lakhs, partly offset by an mciease of Es. 34 lakhs 
in exports of oils. 

Of the seeds expoited, much the most important is giound-nut. Es. 719 lakhs 
in 193940 (iioimal about Es. 900 lakhs), linseed Es 3,17 lakhs castor seed Es. 71 
lakhs (a big jump, appaiently owing to wai demand), lape seed Es 32 lakhs (an 
mciease) and sesamum Es 74 lakhs (a fall of 50 pel cent). Ihese, plus cocoannt oil 
(normal exports about a lakh a yeai), constitute the mam export oil seeds out of 
a list of IBl different kinds shown in Indian Vegetable Oils (Bulletin No. 10 of the 
Indian Industrial Eeseaich Buieau). 

'ihe authoi of this Bulletin points out that expoits of these seeds fioxn 
Biitish India aveiage about a million tons jeaily aud that the chief use for 
vegetable oils both in India and in the West is for cooking, including margarine, 
soap making comes next, then paints and vainishes, lubiicants (castor oil has an 
international leputation) and in medicine. 

Nowadays, as expoit letuins show, giound>nut is the main oil seed export. 
It IB estimated that India glows fiom 2 to 8 million tons of this ciop, mainly in 
Madias and Bombay Piesidencics aud E^deiabad State About a million tons of 
this ciop IB expoited, India being the leading exporting countiy of the woild In 
the West the oil is used for much the same puiposes as olive oil and is frequently 
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employed as an adiilteiant for the latfei* It is a favoniite oil for margarine 
roakuiK and is also uawi in soap. Gionnd-nut is usnally exportpd in ils slidls as 
thrie IB a conaideiuble iisk ot the decoi tiuuted nuts heuLitii^ and tiuuini; the oil 
roiicid in tiaiiflU. 

Linseed, the next most important of tlio oil seeds, was the fiisb to be 
commeuiallj expoited fiora India and foi many jeaia almnl half the woild supply 
was (riown heie. In leeeiit yeais Russiu has headed the Imt ot piodiieeis (thuiiKli 
not of expoLteih) followed b> Ai^entina wlio nowadays has taken India’s phuo as 
an expoitei iGl the same, the Intliun seed lunks next to the Jiahiu iNuith 
Eusaian) vaiiety, which is leikoned the hij;lie8t quality by inteinutional raaikets, 
The pioduce of Aigentina and South Unssia ranks lowei than that of India, 

The Indian expoit of seed has fluctuated widely iii leceut yenis, the value 
having been as high ns Rs. 5,75 lakhs- in 10^9-110 The main uses foi the oil aie 
of couise ui maiiutivetaiing paint and vainish, linoleuni, oiled f.ibiies, punting inks, 
imitation leathei and soft soap 'J he chief giowing aieas aie ihe piovinces of 
Bihar, Oiissa, the Cential Piovinces, the United Piovinees and Jljdeialiad State 

In spite of ciops luised in Btazil and otbei eountiies, India still dominates 
the castoi seed and castoi oil mailtets of the woild. hoi example, in 1937-38 seed 
woith Rs. 04 lakhs and neaily 2^ million gallons ot lastui oil weie exported. 
However, smee in many paifs ot India castoi oil is still in geneial use as a 
lubneant, only about oue-tUud of the total ciop uoinudly leaches the expoit 


market 

Effoits aie being made to improve the staiidaid of the Indian eiop, a senes of 
expenments financed by the Impenal Council of Agiicultiiial lieseaidi, having 
been staited in Hydeiabad State, the main growing aiea. Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Oiissa also glow castor ciops and much of the seed is locally 
crushed to provide a lubiicant. The oil cake, being iiiiBUtlablo as cattle food, 
piovides a valuale manuie. Castor oil’s qualities as a lubiicant have enabled it 
to stand compaiison with mineral oil lubiicaiitR — even in such peculiar conditions 
of stiain as laciog eais and ceioplane engines Tins oil, howevei, is stated to luck 
stability over a long peiiod unless suitably ticated, but leceiitly the Indian 
Industiial Reseaich Bniean lepoited that chemical^ investigations have lesnlted 
in the discovery of a dozen chemicals winch aie effective stabilisers when used in 
vegetable oils including castoi, giound-nut and cotton seed oil. The Buiean legaids 
oils as a potential souice of good quality engine lubiicauta. 

Apait fiom Its well-known medical use as a puigative, castoi oil is also 
valuable to industiy as an mgiedient of traiispaicnt soap. 

Rape seed, the expoits of which have shown violent flnctimtions in recent 
years, and stood at Bs. B2 lakhs in 1939-40, constitutes a veiy large ciop in India — 
about a million tons being mown each yeai, mainly in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the 
Punjab, Bombay, the United Piovinces and the Ocntial Piovinces. Rape actually 
forms a group of seeds and not a single vaiiety The oil expiesscd from these 
seeds is geneially known ni India as mustaid ml. In Euiope the tiade knows it ns 
lape 01 colza oil^ In India it is peihaps the most ])oi)ulai of all vegetable oils, 
being used foi cooking, lighting and for peisonal use as a massage. In western 
indnetiy, the oil is thickened by blowing an thiough it and it is then used in 
compounded lubiicants 

Another oil seed which has a somewhat similar history to rape in the foreign 
market is sesamum, often known as gingelly oi til lu India, Although about 
400 000 tons me giown each yeai in Bengal, Biliai, Bombay, the Ocntial Pioviiices, 
Madras, the United Povinces and Bydeinbud, only a coroi>aitively small amount is 
exported ; Rs. 7^ lakhs woith in 11B9 40 against Rs. 15 inklis woiih in 1938-39. 

In India, howevei, Bcsamiim oil has much the same uses as lape, except that 
it is consideied supeiior to the lattei, its moie delicate flavour making it valuable 
foi cooking. It 18 this quality of flavoui which makes it possible to use sesamum 
as a anbstitute for olive oil. In western countiies impoits of the oils aie used m 
making margaiine. 

Though the seeds and oils just discussed aie the mam items on India’s list of 
cxpoited vegetable oil mateiials, it is woith pointing out that theie is a long list of 
other seeds of the same type, which aocoiding to the individual requirements of tlie 
foreign buyer might be well woith expoiting 

For example, cotton seed, of winch India is the woild’s second laigest producer 
with eight million tons, being second only to the U.y A 'Iheie has been a veiy 
maiked deUme in exports of Indian seed, despite a use in the expoit of oil— over 
808,000 gallons weie exported in 1933-34, 
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Normally the seed is used for cattle, but i»hen refined, the oil is edible and is 
mainly used in making maigaiine and as salad oil As the seed is a by-product of 
India’s gieat cotton ciop, ample supplies aie always available. 

Soufhein India’s immense pioaiiction of cocoanuts has long made the country 
famous 111 the cocoanut oil maiket and in fact the desciiption “Cochin Boiled White’’ 
repiesents a woild standaid of esrcellence in this paiticnlai product 

Of lecent yeais India has figuied as an irapoitei of this oil, not because her 
own supplies aie short, but because the lowei piiced oil fiom Ceylon has obtained 
an important pait of the market in Cential and Uppei India, much to the detiiment 
of gioweiB in South India. India, however, has high quality oils to offer to the 
world 

Of the other oil crops which can be grown in this country, probably Tung or 
Chinese Wood Oil has one of the biightest futines At piesent the Indian ciop of 
seed 18 small— only about 20 tons (in 19B7) However, now that it has been 
established that the Indian pioduct is in eveiy way compaiable to the oiiginal 
Chinese oil, plantations aie going ahead, particularly in jkssam and Bihai Attempts 
aie also being made to grow the tree in the United Provinces and in the Noith 
West Fiontiei Province 

Tung oil has giown lapidly in populaiity in recent years because as an ingre- 
dient of vainish it shows veiy high watei-iesisting piopeitips, rapid drying and 
stands satisfactonly in climates of high humidity. Xt has become paiticulaily 
popular with Ameiican vainish makeis, who use it foi making varnishes ftom 
resins and ester gums (it is not used with bard vainish resins because it solidifies 
on heatmg). Consequently, in view of distuibed state of China in recent yeais, 
supplies from othei souices, including the U S.A. itself, aie being developed. North- 
eastern India appeals to be eminently suitable as a growing aiea. 

Another valuable paint ingiedient is espiessed fiom safflower seed, which is 
grown foi Its oil and also for its yellow dye, which should not be confused with 
saffion. Bafflower, which has alieady been introduced as an oil seed crop in the 
U.S.A., yields an oil which is suitable for replacing linseed as it has the valuable 
piopeity of preventing the yellowing of white or delicately tinted paints used in 
inteiioi decoration. 

Yet another useful paint oil, on account of its good diying qualities, is solanum 
oil which can be produced in commercial quantities from Solanum indicum — a very 
common tindeishiub in tiopical India. 

Hemp seed and niger seed oils, which are grown in commercial quantities m 
India, have m the past been sold to Fiance and Germany as paint and soap oils 
respectively. 

Among tbe non-diymg vegetable oils, one of the most important to soap 
makers in India is mabua buttei, a gioup of oils yielded by tlie seeds of the Eussia 
species of trees common in many parts of the eountiy and aheady commeicially 
exploited, as then fioweis aie a leading source of alcohol. Apart from then soap 
making pioperties, these "butteis” are edible and are used as a food locally in 
India, 


Animal Products 

The next large item on India’s export list of raw materials is ’’Hides and 
Skins, raw and undiessed. * Since, howevei, this foims tlie subject of a separate 
discourse, we will only considei it biiefiyhere in conjunction with bones and fats 

India’s possession of oiie-thiid of the woild’s total cattle population, plus 
26 million goats, 22 milion sheep and 14 million horses shows the hugeness 
of hei lesouices of animal law mateiials. 

Under any western system of economics such a state of affairs should 
indicate a consideiable dairying and butcheiiiig industry But tbe exalted status 
which the cow occupies in the eyes of the vast majority of India’s population 
and the woefully low standard of the cattle, definitely lule out such possibilities, 
though It will be agreed that so far as dairying goes, some piogress is being 
made in improving India’s cattle which are also the draught animals of the 
country 

India’s huge cattle population does, however, provide the rest of the world 
with a veiy large proportion of its bides. India is estimated to produce 20 million 
cattle hides a year, while the U S.A. comes second with 14^ million a yeai,. 
For goat and kid skins Ohms normally comes fiist with India second, but owing 
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to the virtual stoppap^e of Ohinese aupplios India occupieB at present a unique 
place in woild maikets. 

In l93'J-40 India exported Es 4,12 laklie \voith of law hides and skins 
mainly to Euiope and Ameiica and also to Austialia. Them is also a giowuug 
expoit of tanned hides and leather 

Aiising out of this cattle indnstiy is an export of ovei Es ,'tO lakhs worth 
of bones and bone-meal for mannie, though this amount is obviously capable 
of gieat expansion if the demand jnstitied it. Animal pioduuts also have a shaie 
m tlie Es. 3 lakhs expoits of tallow, steaiine and wax. 


Lac and Reeins 

Lac, which might with truth be tcimed an insect piodnet, is the main part 
of the expoit item “gums, lesins and lac” woith ovei Es. 2,22 lakhs in 19H9-40. Of 
this amount lao accounted foi Es 3,90 lakhs. Indian pi eduction is between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons of law lac a year and most of this is scat abroad. The demand 
foi lac has iisen consuleiably since the oiitbieak of war, and reseaich has shown 
that it 18 suitable for a huge niimbei of wai pin poses. 

Lac IS the lesinous secietion of the insect coccus lacca, which also yields red 
dye, like its lelative the cochineal insect. I’iie lao insect feeds upon the twigs of 
ceiiain fciees and is cultivated especially in Noith India. In its lefined foim, in 
which It 13 usniilly packed foi expoit, it is known as shellac. Ecseaich both to 
im])iov6 cultivation and to inciease the niimbci of uses of lac has been canted on 
eneigetically in India, and in spite of the compctiiioii of synthetic rcsiiis and 
lacqueis Indian hie has contrived to liold its own and can take its place in the 
moulding indiiBtiy, a field which has been gicatly widened by tlie development of 
synthetic lesins in lecent yeais. At present between 30 and 40 per cent of the total 
woild output of lao is used by the giamophone record industry, since synthetic lac 
cannot take the place ot shellac foi high class lecoids. 

Inquiiies foi possible new usis foi shellac, esperially for wai-time needs, have 
been leceived by the London Lac Reseaich Laboiatoiy, which is financed by the 
Indian Lac Qcss Oommittee, and it is lepoited that new uses of hu* foi load paints, 
anti-gas naints, luminous paints, shellac bitumen, spnit paints, quick setting cements 
and lapid-diying vainishes foi mineial oil and pct.iol containers have been dis- 
coveied The uses of lac and modthed lao as an adhesive binder in the electiical 
induBtiies has been investigated with piomising lesiilts. A black baking enamel of 
satisfactoiy quality has been piepaied fiom lefuse lac at low cost. 

At piesent India supplies a veiy eonsideiable piopoition of the woild's lac. 
Accoiding to the lepoil of the Indian Govoinmcnt Trade Commissioner in New 
yoih foi the last qiiaitei ot 1939, lac iiupoils into the U. B. A, incieased by 
about 172 per cent and India was the sole souice of supply dniing this quarter. 
Similaily tJ. S A.’s impoits of unbleached shellac duiing the same quaitei were 
practically all supplied by India. 

Other foims of gums and resins which India can supply include turpentine 
and lesin of the chir pine (pinus longifoha), one of the fiist foicst products of 
which full utilisation has been made Ghii Pine lesin production amounts to 
88,484 cwt. yielding about 144,212 gallons of turpentine and 59,254 cwt. of lesin 
It is stated by Dr. B Kiislina of the Indian Forest Ecscaich Institute that the 
bulk of the oil after rectification, yields a turpentine which comimies favourably 
with the American and French product 

The gum resin ot the Balai tieo (Boswellta senata) is also stated by Dr. 
Kiishna to be a possible soiuce of turpentine subslilute which has nob yet been 
exploited on a comineicial scale. The tiee is common in Bihari Oiissa, Central 
Provinces, Eajputana, Central India and paiis of the Deccan. 


Mineral Resources 

As a pioducei of mmeials, India has a veiy long history indeed Some of the 
earliest known steel has been found in Oential India, and small deposits of iron 
ore have been worked from a very early age Competition fiom modem industiial 
methods abioad severely set back such village smelters, but it was not until 1830 
that attempts to exploit India's lemaikabla iron resources b^an on a large scale. 
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Since then Indian mining has piogressed, often with violent fluctiiatione it is 
true, until the countiy to*day is the second biggest coal and non ore pioducer m 
the Empiie, the provider of a thud of the woild’s output of manganese and three- 
queiteiB of the woild’s piodnction of sheet and block mica The list of mineials 
now in coinmeicial exploitation in the countiy has lengtliened consideiably in lecent 
years and in 40 yeaie the pioductiou value has lockcted fiom less than £3^ millions 
in 1898 to £33 millions in 1938. 

In consideiing the mineial law mateiials noted below, we have to keep m 
mind these facts That although the pioduetion of neaily all the mineials on 
India’s list has shown very consideiable in.ioasc , in many cases exploitation only 
affects a small luopoition of the deposits known to exist. , that many iich beds of 
coal and oies he in coineis of the countiy at piesent dildcnlt of access , and that 
as the woik of the Geological Suivey of India pioceeds , fiesh mineial discoveues 
aie liable to be made 

In 1938, the latest yeai for winch full returns aie available, the countiy’s 
mineial pioduetion totalled ueaily Bs. 31,14 lakhs, being a use of 11 9 pei cent over 


19i37* 

’ Of this, coal accounted for Bs. 10,64 lakhs, lepiesenting 28,342,006 tons a 
peak figuie 

In 1939-40 coal pioduetion had fallen to 25,056,000 tons, which, however, is 
above the average for the past decade. 

These fluctuations have not pieveiited India’s coal expoita from increasing 
steadily yeai by year, the 1939-40 Bhi[)raent8 of 3 009 790 tons being woith over 
Es 1,89 lakhs. India thus maintains bei place as the second coal pioducing 
countiy of the Etnpiie, the United Kingdom being fiisfc Coal is at piesent mined 
in Bengal, Bihai (the main pioducei), the Oential Piovinces, Eastern Slates Agency 
and Hydeiabad State, with smaller amounts fium Assam, Baluchistan, Cential India, 
Oiissa, the Puii]ab and Ra]putana. 

Apart, however, fiom the Bengal-Bihai fields, where the finest quality coal is 
mined (the flist Indian coal was cut at Raniganjin 1830), leceut geological investi- 
gations have shown that India still has vast untapped leseives 

Foi example, in Assam the Langim plateau between the Kashi and Garo 
Hills has foim ^ million to 80 million tons of coal in one woikable seam 

The Geological Suivey Report points out that coal seams aie exposed on the 
cliffs of the lavines cutting this plateau aud that the lavine sti earns contain 
pebbles of coal. 

Neaiby in Nongstoin theie is anothei seam containing about 70 luilion tons 
of coal of strongly, coking quality In the Oential Piovinees and Betav, the 
Gondwana fields are esimated to contain about 17,000 itiilion tons, the leseives of 
woikable coal being at least 5,150 million tons 

India’s noil indiistiy has grown so quickly that she is now the second laigest 
piodncei of non oie in the Bntish Empiie yielding place only to the United 
Kingdom. But it ifl not geneially leahsed that this industiy is based on the greatest 
lesoiuees of high grade non ore in the woild. In the moie accessible deposits in 
the Singhbhum aistiict of Bihai and the adjoining Eastern States alone, there are 
3000 milion tons of ore aveiaging not less than 60 per cent of non, 
Rccoiding to the Geological Suivey of India In Bastai State the leseives are 
estimated at 724 million tons of excellent quality ore In the neighbouiing Chanda 
and Drug distiicts of the Oential Piovinces, theie aie also irapoitant deposits, one 
of the most stiiking being in the Rajhaua Hills wheie theie aie estimated to be 2^ 

milion tons of 67 5 pei cent non oie. , 

At piesent about thiee million tons of non oie are laised each year in India, 
the major pait of it at Singhbhum in Bihai and in the ueaiby Keonjhai States. 
Mysoie State in south India, winch has its own iron woiks, laised more than 

35,000 tons m 1938 . . . . .r , 

In past yeais piactically the whole of this oie went into Indian iron works 
for smelting but in ’38 exports began to Japan at the late of a million tons a year. 
She 18 also India’s print ipal cnstomei foi pig non, taking 323 000 tons out of a 
total pioduetion of 1,539000 tons in ’38. The United Kingdom came second, buying 
neaily 130,000 tons In ’39-40 pig non pioduetion went still highei, to 1,837,600 tons. 

Next on oui list of mineials comes manganese oie of which India accounts for 
about one-thiid of the woild’s output An impoitant adjunct of the non and steel 
luduBtiy, manganese is inevitably vitally affected by woild piodnction of pig non 
and steel and consequently duiing the mdustiial slump aioimd 1932 Indian manga- 
nese was very seiiously affected. 
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In 19J3 production was a little over one-fifth of that of the peak year 1927 
(1,129,35^ tons) and the value less than one-tvtenty-spcond part of the 1927 valne 
Since then theie has been a consideiable ippoveiy and all producinf' distiiots are’ 
now busy again. In 1938 piodiictioa was 967,929 tons, worth moio than Rs. 3,88 
lakhs Of this 518 342 tons weie exported mainly to the Utiiled Kingdom, Japan 
and Fiance, The Indian non and steel industiy consumes about 60 000 tons of 
manganese a year. 

Mam mining areas at the Bahghat, Bhaiidaia and Nagpur districts of the 
Ccntial Piovinces ; Sandui, one of the Mvdias Smtes , Keonjhai and Boiuu among 
the ErtstPin States • Hinghbhuin in Bihar, the Noith Kanuia and Panch Mahals 
distnots of Bombay, and Myoie State. 

The Cential Piovinces oies aie usually a mixture of braunito and psiloraelane. 
Their composition is veiy haid and thus the oie bodies tend to foim small hills wheie 
quairying is easy Aocoiduig to Di. AM. Heion, foimer iJiroctorof the Geological 
Huivey ot India, the leaouices of oie in the Oiuitral Piovinces aie so largo that the 
question of exhaustion has not aiison lie also stattH that though the known 
maiigaiiese deposits in Keonjhar and Sandur aie not ns laige ns those of the Oentral 
Piovinees, “they aie probably very numerous in country which has as yet not 
been fully explored,” 

Mica, as alieady mentioned, is one of India’s mineial apeeialities since three- 

J iiaiteiB of the woild’s supply of sheet and block mica is piovidod by this conntiy, 
lining 1958 Germany bought moia than 30,0(10 cwt„ being thud, after Britain and 
the tJ S.A , on the list of puichaseiB Theie have been considerable increases in 
Indian pioduction and export in the past few years, the 1938 pioduction figure 
being 123,169 cwt. exclusive of waste and valued at Rs 42 lakhs. 

Mica deposits are widely distributed tlnongh tlie conntiy, but it is leckoned 
that neaily 80 per cent comes from Bihai and most of the lest fiom the Nellore 
difltiiot of Madias Othei mica pioducing aieas aio Rajputana, Mysoie, Gwalioi and 
Travancore. Phlogopite is found in Tiavancoie, the othei deposits being muscovite. 

Dr. Heion points out that though raining methods aie pimiitive, the women 
woikeiB of Bihai who aie lesiionsible for diessing and siditting the mica aie so 

skilful that no doubt the excellence of their craft “contiibutes to the eminence of 
the Indian mica industiy, foi eveiy year there is an impoit of some tons of foieign 
block mica into India foi splitting, to bo expoited again in the foira of fine 

splittings, 1/100 ith inch being the usual thickness of the film ” 

An interesting by-product of the mica woikings in Ajmer Merwara is beiyl, 
a semi-precious stone in the same gioup as the eraeiaUl The A jraei -Merwara 
beiyl is not gem quality and in uoimal times is shipped to Germany and Atneiioa 
wheie it is used as oie fiotn whuh the metal beivlUnm is cxtiacted, Indian pro- 
duction has fluctuated in iccent yeais between 324 tons in ’33 and 17’4 tons in ’B8. 

Theie is no recoid of beiyl pioduction on such a laige scale in the icst of the 

woild 

As a petioleiim producer India is, of couiae, ovei shadowed by her neighbour 
Burma, but neveithelcsa Indian pioduction is inciesing—fiom 7.5, G*)?, 857 gallons m 
’37 to 87 08i.371 gallons in ’38. Though this only rcpiesenls 010 per cent of 
woiW pioduction, it does mean an apiueciable incicase, especially fiom the Attoek 
field in the Punjab wheie more than 21 million gallons weie pioduccd in ‘38 Uhe 
Digbot field in Assam pioduced neaily 60 million gallons 

This internal pioduction is, of coiiise, only a fiaolion of India’s own needs of 
keiosene, petiol and othei mmeial oils, but between 10,060 and 20,000 tons of 
paiaffin wax aie expoited annually. 

India’s known deposits of base metals— tin, leail, zine and eopper — aio poor. 
Tin occiuB in the Bihai mica belt but is of no impoitancc. Old lead and zinc 
woikings are known to exist, but nowadays theie is no pioduction woith 
mentioning 

Coppei has appaiently been exploited in old woikings scatleiecl about the 
countiy but in only two places is theie woiking on a comraeicial scale. The more 
important of the two is the Singhbhnm coppei belt in Bihar, wheie leseives of me 
at the end of ’38 amounted to 852 300 shoit tons, yielding 288 pei cent copper. 
Pioduction of lefined copper is about 6,0U0 tons annually. A veiy small pioduction 
of copper 010 was repoited in Mysoie m ’38 

A veiy laige number of other mineials impoitaut to industiy are shown in 
India’s pioduction list, though the quantity laised is often small and gives little 
indication of the country’s potential supply. For example, bauxite, the mateiial 
from which alumimum is produced ; accoidmg to the ’38 returns only 4,634 tons 
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were raised in that year. Practically all this was exported because as yet India 
has no factory to moduce alumina. 

It IS known that India has vast deposits of good bauxite scattered all over 
the country. Typical examples are Tungar Hill, only 30 miles from Bombay City 
wheie there aie estimated to be 750,000 tons of bauxite of 49 per cent alumina 
content available There are also vast qualities in the Balaghat, Jubbulpore 
Mandala, Seoni and Nandgaon distriots of the Central Provinces and in Bihar. * 

Ilmenite, the souice of titanium dioxide, much in demand for tetanmm paints, 
provides one of the most spectacular of Indian mineial developments in recent 
years. From a production of 400 tons in ’22 output has rapidly risen to 181,047 
tons in ’38. Since *27 India has been the woild’s leading pioducer. 

Ilmenite is recovered fiom the black sands near Cope Oomorm, the southern 
tip of India in Travaneoie State, wheie it occurs in association with monazite, a 
source of thoiium nitrate, and zircon, the production of both of which is increasing. 

Zircon is used m the preparation of zireonia, a valuable refiactory, and of 
metallic ziiconinm. 

Of lefactories India has a very considerable store Kyanite, sihmanite, 
qnaitzite and qiiaitz-mica schist and corundum aie all exploited, most of them m 
Singhbhum, the Eaetein States and Ajrair-Merwara Sillimanite occurs in Travan- 
core and alone with coiundum in Oential India Corundum is also found m the 
Salem distiict of Madias and in. Mysore State. 

Ohiomite, the oxide of chiomuim and iron used for furnace linings, is 
exploited in Baluchistan, where the mam supplies appeal to be, and in Bihai, the 
Eastern States, Bombay and Mysore. 

Magnesite, another furnace liner, is found in almost unlimited quantities in 
the hills of the Salem district of Madras and also m Mysore State. More kilns 
are being erected in Salem and production is being laised fiom 1,200 to 1,600 
tons a month. 

Of the other minereds useful to industry, India is already pioducing in 
commeictal quantities gypsum (Kashmir, Madras, Punjab, Bajputana, United 
Piovmces), steatite (Guntur in Madias, Bihar, Central India, Central and United 
Provinces, Eastern States, Mysore and Bajputana), fuller’s earth (Central Provinces, 
Punjab and Bajputana), baiytes (Madras and Bajputana). ochres, of which very 
large quantities are leadily available (Gentrai India, Central Piovmces, Eastern 
States, Madias, Orissa and Hajputana), graphite (Mysoie, Central Provinces, 
Madias, Eastern States), tungsten, ore (wolfram) (Jodhpui State), asbestos (Eastern 
States, Mysore and Bajputana), felspar (Mysore and Bajputana), garnet sand 
(Madias), bentonite (Jodhpiii), apatite (Bihar and Madras), tantalite (Monghyi in 
Bihar), and antimony oie (zinckenite) m Chitral State 

A gieat many of these resources have only been developed in recent years 
and pioduetiou and export returns show considerable fluctuations. These are due 
not only to the vaiintions m world piices affecting many minerals, but also to 
India’s lemotciiess from the maikets of Europe and America. Were a demand to 
grow up in the Eastern hemisphere, India could undoubtedly compete most success- 
fully 111 such a market In recent yeais this has been proved by Japan who is 
also remote from the Western mineial markets and has consequently purchased 
laige quantities of her industrial minerals here. 

Gold, (of which India has a large production in the Kolar area) and precious 
stones (diamonds in Central India and sapphires and aquamarines in Kashmir) 
have not been dis ussed here as they do not appear to come sfciictly within the 
scope of raw materials. , . , 

Mention should, however, be made of India’s sciap metal. About 66,000 tons 
of non-feiious scrap including brass, bionze, copper, white metal, etc , are normally 
available for expoit, in addition to laige quantities of scrap non and steel. 

Baw materials, which though not piovidmg very impressive export figure 
at present are capable of immense development, are to be found among India s 
timbeis and fine woods. 

When one coneideiB the vEst coniferous forest of the HimmEyss, ^0 te&k 
and valuable furniture woods of the jungles of the Western Ghats and the avai- 
labiliGv of many and varied timbers in the jungles of the central parts or the 
country, it is obvious that the 1939-40 export of Rs 17 worth of these mate- 

rials IB veiy small in relation to the vast potential. Of this amount teak alone 
accounted foi neaily Bs. 4 lakhs. This figure does not of course iimlude Burma 
teak, which nowadays enjoys a world mazket. It might however be pointed out 
thftt fine grades of teak have always been available in India itself and that the 

51 
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famous wooden East Indiamen, some of which were afloat for moro than a century 
were built at Bombay of teak obtained, on the west coast* 

Today It IS reckoned that the annual yield of timboL and fuel from India’s 
forests amounts to about 290 million cubic feet a yeai. In IhiriaU India 94,457 
squaie miles, or ovei 11 pei cent of the total area, is foiest-covcied and there are 
also extensive tracts m the States. 

According to the timbei price list issued by the Foiest TTuCscaich Institute, 
theie are some 28 diflfeient Indian woods alieady m corametce and in some 
instances as many as a dozen diffeient giades of one kind ol tiiubei are recognised 

They include Baing [TetrameUs nudifloia) fiom Assam (also woll-knouij on the 
west coast), a white soft wood , Benteak {Laqersti oemia lautoolata) fioin the west 
coast, a reddish brown moderately haid wood, iii^ considerable demainl and used 
for furniture, coffee cases, ship-building, etc. ; Bijasal [Ffomcai pun vuunnjnim) 
a very haid, close-giamed duiaole wood which takes a high polish and is much 
used for dooi and window frames, fuiuituie and agiieultiu.il implcmenls ; obtain- 
able in Bombay, Madias and Bilmi. 

Of the coniieis. Blue Fine {Pimis excoha) trom the N W F. P and the l‘un]ab 
is much in demand, large quantities being floated down the rivois to the plains 
The wood is moderately haid and is much used in constnu honal woik. The tioes aie 
also tapped foi their gum. Ohir Pine {Ftnus lonqtjohn) whidi also comes fiom the 
N W F. P., the Punjab and the XJnited Provinces, has modeiately liaul wood 
which though not quite as good as Blue Pine is choapei uiid in considcialile 
demand. 

Deodar {Cedrus dfiodara), the Indian Cedar, is one of t.hc most famous timbers 
of noitherii India and comes from the valleys of the L*un]ah and Kashmii. It is 
a modeiately hard wood, strongly scented and oily ; much used for railway slcepois 
and in building. 

Spruce and Fii (Abies and Ptcea), soft white wood similar to the European 
species, are available in the Punjab 

Dhupa (VaicJia indica), the Indian Copal tree found along the fool, of the 
Western Ghats, besides giving the gum leain which makes an excellent vainish 
resembling copal, may be used for tea chests, packing cases, etc Local boat 
makeis use Dhupa for masts. 

Oivit (Swtntoma flonbunda) from Bengal is a gieyish white, soft, evcn-giained 
wood and is aaid to last bettei than other woods m suit watei. Another wcll-k-own 
timber which is found on the west coast and in the cveigiceu forests of Eastern 
Bengal and Burma is Giirjau (Dipterocaipua species). Available particnlaily in 
Bengal and Assam, it is a reddish brown hard wood with a well maikcd silver 
grain Some of the species yield a wood oil which is mucli in demand in the 
areas where they grow. Timber is used foi boat building and packing cases. 

Gamaii timber from the tiee (GameUna arborm) is yellowish oi leddieh white, 
with a glossy lustie Even-giained, soft, light and stiong, it docs not waip or 
ciack and is very diuable under water. Boats, buoys and packing cases and much 
ornamental woik aie made fiora it and it is commonly employed wbeievei wood 
shrinkage is to be avoided. Found almost throughout Indi.i, Gamaii is paiticiilarly 
available m Onssa and Eastern Bengal 

Haldu (Adina cordifolia) is another timber with almost an all-Tndia avail- 
ability, being obtainable m Assam, Bombay, Cential Provinces, Madias, Bihar and 
Orissa A yellow, moderately hard, eveu-giained wood, which is good for turning, 
fuinituie and cigar box making. 

Hopea (ffopea parvtflora) is a blown wood, haid and close-grained, fiom the 
damp foiests of Malabai and South Kanaia. It is a beantiful wood, much used in 
temple building in South "Kanara ; it is not eaten by white ants. 

Indian Rosewood or Blackwood (Delbergta latefoha) is of coiuse woild-f unions, 
but not so well-known outside the countiy as its relative Sissoo, otherwise known 
as Shisham (Dalbergia stssoo) 

Rosewood is found in many paits of India, reaching its best in the foiests of 
the southern pait of the Western Ghats, though it is also available in the Oential 
Provinces and Oiisaa Extiemely haid and close-grained, this dark pmple wood is 
veiy widely used for furniture making, and except foi sandalwood, southein rose- 
wood is about the highest piiced timbei in India Shisham is the noithein foim 
of the species, being available in the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal. 
Less expensive than rosewood, the wood is veiy hard, close-giained and brown in 
colour J S Gamble in his Manual of Indian Timbei & describes it as "piobably 
the finest wood in India” for fornitme and carving and adds : 'Tt is in regular 
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demand foi thoee pnipoaea all over the North.” It takes a high polish. Sissoo is 
also much need for carnage, cait and boat building, having lightness as well as 
stiength and elasticity. 

Iiul wood {Xyha xylocarpa), one of the hardest woods in India, is available 
in Madias, Being veiy duiable it makes excellent railway sleepeis and can also be 
used as paving blocks, piles telegiaph posts, etc. 

The Indian Lauiel {Teiminalta tomentom) and its lelative Kindal (T* pant<* 
culata) aie both inipoitant timbers, the Lauiel being found in many paifs ol the 
coiintiy (wood available in Bombay. Central Provinces, Bihai, Orissa and Madras) 
while the Kindal oecuis in the south. Laurel wood is dark brown, very hard ana 
beautifuly vaiiegated with stieaks ot daikei colour, Kindal, also haid, is giey 

A daik led, extieiuely haid and lieavy wood is Mesna, sometimes known as 
Nahor {Mesua ferrea) usea as railway sleepeis and obtainable in Madras. It also 
glows extensively in Assam 

Next on the list is the Indian Mulbeiry (.Morus alba) available in the Punjab. 
Like its lelatives outside India, its fruit is eaten and its foliage used for silkworm 
cultuie. The wood is yellow or yellowish blown, has a pretty silver giain and is 
used for furniture, boats, agricultural implements, etc 

Perhaps the most decorative wood available in India is Padauk {Ptejcarpiis 
dalbergmdQsX a relative of Bijasal, already mentioned, fonnd in the forests of the 
Andaman Islands. The heaitwood, bright red and streaked with brown and black, 
13 much in demand in Euro e and America for furniture, parquet floors, etc. The 
wood is duiable aucl moderately bard. 

Sal {Shorea lobusta), available in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Gential Provinces, 
Oiissa and the United Provinces, is one of the most extensively used wood in 
Northein India. The heartwood is brown, coarse-giained, hard and has a remark- 
ably fibrous and cross-grained structuie. It is much used in bmlding for piles, 
beams, planking door and window posts and for railway sleepers. 

Sandalwood (Santalum album), which may cost ovmr Be. 600 a ton, is avail- 
able in the dry regions of South India and yields a hard, very close-giaiued yello- 
wish brown wood, strongly scented by the oil characteristic of this tiee. The wood 
is most commonly used for boxes and small articles, often beautifully carved, while 
India also possesses the impoitant sandalwood oil industry. 

Sandan, whose scientific name Ougetma dalbergotdes, is said to be taken from 
the city of U]]ain in Central India wheie the tree grows freely, is an excellent 
furniture timber, being bard, close-grained and mottlea light brown m colour. 
Available in the Central Provinces, Bihar and Giissa. 

Semul {Bombax tnalaba^icumX the silk cotton tree with the spectacular flowers 
and masses of cotton, yields a veiy soft white timbei useful for planking, packing 
cases, toys, etc. Available in Assam, Bihar and Madras. 

Sundii {Heritetra spectes) is notable for its extreme toughness The timber is 
veiy haid and close-grained with dark red heartwood. Available in Bengal, it is 
extensively used for boat building, furnitiiie, beams, planking and posts. 

Finally, we have teak [Tecfonia grandis), the chief export wood of India and 
Burma, and woild-famous for its extraordinary duiabihty probably due to the laige 
amount of oil in the wood. As a ship-building wood and for good house carpentry 
It has long been known in many parts of the world In India it is a general 
purpose limber for house and ship building, bridges, railway sleepers, furniture, etc. 
Teak has two mam areas * Peninsular India (it is available in the Central Provmcea, 
Madias and Bombay), and Burma The timber is moderately hard and when freshly 
cut is a deep golden yellow, turning brown and finally nearly black with age. 


Exports of 


Raw Materials 

1937-38 

Bs. 


from British India 

1938-39 

Bs. 


1939-40 

Bs 


Coal ••• ,* • 

Other non-metallic Mining 
and quarry products 
Fodder, bran and pollards 
Gums, resins and lac (a) 
Hides and skms, raw and 
undressed 

Metallic ores and scrap 
iron and steel (at) ... 


94 , 59,499 

1 , 68 , 92,746 

9 , 45,966 

2 , 88 , 74,682 

6 , 04 , 10,063 

2 , 74 , 43,600 


1 , 32 , 06,482 

1 , 20 , 74,896 

8 , 96,666 

1 , 60 , 09,855 

3 , 84 , 66,560 

1.67,22.616 


1 , 89 , 39,499 

1 , 87 , 91,676 

4 , 79,788 

2 , 22 , 39,714 

4 , 12 , 33,731 

2 , 28 , 21,620 
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Oils, vegetable, mineral 
and animal (i») 

Oil cakes 

Paper-making materials 
Rubber, raw and crude 
Seeds including oil nutB(l^>) 
TiJlow, Bteaime and wax 
Cotton, law and waste .. 
Jute 
Silk 
Wool 

Other textile mateiials . 
Wood and timbei (u) . 
MiBcollaneoiis (vi) 

Total 

Note. 

(t) Gums, resins and lacs 
Include Lac 

(wO Metallic Oios, etc , in- 
clude Manganese Oie 
(w) Oils mclude Cocoanutoil 
(tv) Seeds include Castor .. 
Giound-nut 
Linseed 

IKape « I • 

Besamum (til) 

(v) Wood and Timber 
include Teak 

(vt) Miscellaneous include 
Bones and bonemeal 
(manur) 


1937-38 

Kb. 

1938-39 

Rs. 

1939-40 

Rs. 

1,01,03,104. 

2,43,67,726 

6,16,802 

83,83,332 

14,18,64,637 

3,61,309 

29,77,26,046 

14,71,90,313 

3,11,446 

2,04.56,835 

75,45,215 

26,32,9lkS 

3,41,72,784 

1,03,37,066 

3,01,19,532 

6,42,536 

71,67,606 

16,09,21,093 

3,27,311 

24,60 ,05, UO 
13,39,67,180 
3,37,752 
3,98,08,271 
72,97,990 
18,40,020 
1,73,63,779 

I, 37,61,048 
2,02,90,118 

5,24,466 

93,70,830 

II, 89.74,049 

3,21,808 

31,04,57,248 

19,84,62,-99 

4,60,039 

3,23,34,414 

87,50,743 

17,06,556 

2,03,76,104 

81,45,46,552 

73,29,17,031 

80,02,76,308 

1,63,18,000 

1,36,05,148 

1,90,80,118 

2,21,28,945 

1,81,469 

64,00,637 

8, 93, .J9, 631 
3,66,79,985 
46,42,744 
19,18,289 

1,07,34,767 

1,13,169 

10,06,622 

9,93,72,14.1 

4,40,45,276 

16,81,936 

14,80,551 

1.83,74,498 

90,260 

71,39,029 

7,19,01,488 

3»l7,eo,946 

32,77,344 

7,48,739 

3,67,779 

7,92,011 

3,69,643 

61,96,882 

26,70,337 

30,64,399 


Tobacco 

India’s progress as a tobacco growing country has been little short ol 
extraoidmaxy. In f.ict pioduction in tins countiy is on such a scale that m 
1936-37 India stood first of the woild tobacco piodiiceis with 1,497,000 acies glow- 
ing 1,375 mihon lbs. while the TJ S A came second with 3,437,000 acies and 
1,153 million lbs. 

The annual value of the Indian ciop is about Rs. 18,00 lakhs and the chief 
areas for growing it aie Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihar, the United Piovmces 
and the Punjab. 

Though a very consideioble pait of this tobacco is of ooiusc consumed inside 
the country, m 1937-38 42^ million lbs. of unmanufactiucd tobacco woith Rs 1,18 
lakhs was exported The total yield of leaf in that year was 511,000 tons. Virginia 
tobacco IS already in pioduction m the Guntur aica of Madras and has been 
mtiodueed in Guzeiat (Bombay). 

A cousideiable amonnt of research is being undertaken to impiovc not only 
the crops of leaf, but also the cm mg and maiketmg Expoit on the basis of 1^e 
official Agmark giadcs is mcieasing and caic is Doing taken to piovent marketing 
abuses such as have occuiied in the past. 

Though this enumeiation of India’s pnmaiy piodiicts may not seem biief, 
it is only the barest sketch m relation to the total potentialities ot this sub- 
contment. These notes have been based in the mam on we othcial classification 
of law materials which have alieady found a market beyond India, while the 
others mentioned aie those recommended by the expoits attached to the Govern- 
ment of India Theie has thus been no inclusion of mateiials futuie expoits of 
which are speculatiye to say the least 

A considerable niimbei of piimaiy pioducts, food gimiis and fiuit for example, 
have hardly been touched upon, paitly because India at picsent absorbs nearly all 
the output, or because since such mateiials do not go thiough manufacturing 
piocesses before reachmg the consumer, they cannot really bo classed as “raw.” 
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However, if this outlme serves to reveal only a few aspects of the amaang 
vaiiety of supplies which Empue mauutactuie can obtain in India, it will have 
amply served its purpose. 

Decorative Veneers 

The development of modern techniques of furnituie-mahing and the increased 
use of decoiative veneeis have opened a wide field for Indian timbeis In addition, 
to losewood, sissoo (with deep biown nng figuring), padauk, teak (often wiih a 
fine ripple figuimg) and laurel (desciibed as one of the woild’s most handsome 
woods with its npple marked, and banded efieots), the Forest Eeseareh Institute 
also suggest Kokko (Albtggm lehhek), a handsome golden blown wood streaked uith 
lighter and daikei bands, and having a golden sheen fiom the Anriampna ; 
White and Black Sms (Albessta p 70 ce 7 a and otioraUastma), similai to Kokko 

Foon (Culophylhim tomenfoaum), quietly ornamental, reddi^ blown with 
darker steeaks and available at west coast poits , and Toon {Cedrela toona) light 
pink turning later to leddish blown and available in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Assam and Madias 

Then theie are the exceptionally handsome veneeis of Ohiek lassy {CTiuckraaia 
idbulana), handsomely figured with a satm-like sheen and golden blown. Comes 
from Kurseong, Bengal ana Assam. 

Mahogany is available in Madras, and Silver-grey Wood {Termtnaha btlata) 
from the Andamans is a grey timber banded with daikei streaks which i» good 
for matched veneei work Popular in Bntam, Mundani iAc^ocarpus fraximfohua 
has light red heaitwood with darker Imes. The figuimg is either a wavy giam 
01 fiddle back ; comes from Bengal, Madias, Cooig and Malabai Coast. 

Silky Oak (jQ-revtllea rohmta ) has a very ornamental silver giam and is 
obtainable fiom the Nilgiris. 

Finally, Walnut {Juglans re^a) fiom Hazaia, Cliamba and Bashahr (Punjab) 
and Kashmir, is considerably used in Eniope and Ameiica as a veneer. The 
Indian form is nch greyish brown in colour, often with handsome figuimg. Small 
quantities of walnut buis are obtainable. 

(These woods are lecommended by the Foiest Research Institute for sliced 
veneers)* 

Minor Forest Products 

A side-line of India’s foiestry is a huge variety of papermakmg mateiials. 
of which Es. 5^ lalchs woith are expoited annually. In addition to a number 
of timbers which might be used foi such purposes there aie also very large 
giowths of bamboos and grasses such as Eamsai, Ulla and Sabai or Bhabar (the 
Indian equivalent of Espaito), Kraft, writing and pnntmg papers can be produced 
India alieady has a number of pulp and pnpeis mills of hei own and some 33,000 
tone ot bamboo pulp and 22,000 tons of Sabai mass pulp weie pioduced annually 
befoie the wm. About 70,000 tons of paper is made 

Since hostilities broke out woik has mcreased considerably Lac, gums, resins 
and oil-beaiing tree seeds have already been deeci'ibed, but anothei valuable lange 
of mmoi forest pioducts are the raw materialB for medical and perfumery 
purposes Chief of these is, of course, sandalwood oil and also sandalwood which 
is exported for the uil to be distilled abioad. 

Of several essential oils obtainable in India perhaps Palmarosa, from Eosha 
glass, IB the most impoitant. Containing 90 pei cent Geraniol, it is the best souice 
of this important ingredient for synthetic perfumes Indian lemon grass oil con- 
tains 70-75 pel cent citral and about 7,000 cwt, is exported annually 

There are a number of others including Linalol and Vetivert oil and it is 
believed that India could easily compete with Java in the essential oil trade since 
raw materials are available in abundance here. 

Modern chemical developments provide many openings for forest raw materials. 
For example, a new type of deteigent which has come into prominence has lavrie 
acid as a basis. Li. S. Kiishiia of the Forest Eeseareh Institute, has pointed out 
that the fats fiom the seeds of Actinodaphne Hookeri and several Litsea species, 
which belong to India’s laurel family, yield as much as 90-96 per cent of tiilauiin, 
whereas the piesent raw materials— cocoannt and palm kernel oil — only yield 45 per 
cent of lauiyl glycerides. , , . . j 

Two tree seed oils which have recently taken their place m modern medicine 
are Hydnocarpus oil from Hydnocarpus Wightiana grouting on the west coast, and 
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Chaiilmooffra oil from the seeds of Taraklogenos Kiirzii, found in Assam, Bengal 
and Buima Both oils ate used m the Ueatiiieut of leiuosy. 

Maigosa (new) oil fiom the seeds of Meliii aKaidiiaelita tvliioh gro^vs all over 
India and Burma, is legaided in Indian medicine as a siiccific foi shut diseases and 
IB used m medicinal soap m India. 

Diug plants ^vlu(lh grow wild in Indian foiests include Atiopa belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, Podophyllum emodi, Aiteinisia bievifolia, Kphcdia BpecieB and 
Stxychnoaum nux-vomica Tlieie aie many othois, but these me the only ones 
which have been exploited on any laige scale Nux-voniioa is the most important 
as an export, about 33 000 cwt. being sent abioad 

Aitemisia and Ephedra have come into the expoit mniket in veiy recent yeais 
because of distuibed conditions m couutuoa (notably China and Hpaui) which 
previously had a monopoly, Theie is a veiy coiisideiablc domnnd and m 1938 
America bought 440,30(5 lbs, of Ephedia fiom India, 

Other diugs indigenous to India include mentha, luiuonce, aconite, junipei and 
valeiian, and Col Ohopia, the famous Calcutta phaimacologist, claims that India 
poBsesses such a diveisity of climate that it would be possible to cultivate in some 
parts of the countiy almost every drug of impoitanco, 

Anothei medical substance which can be piodnced in large quantities in 
India IB papain, the diied milky jmee of the iitid of the papaya fiuit {Gaunca 
papaya). It is a digestive enzyme valued in medicine and can be employed m place 
of animal pepsin. It is also used m chewing gum. At present Ceylon is the chief 
exporter. 

Two Indian vitamin sources are shaik liver oil, stated by the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India to be ‘'an exceptionally potent source 
of vitamin A” and the Indian gooscbeiry (iw/a), a very iich source of vitamin 0. 
Both would provide very cheap raw mateiiala foi such piuposes. 


Exports of Raw Materials to Countries in the Eastern Group 


Aden and Dependencies 
Ceylon 

Burma . „ 

Btiaits Bettlements .. . 

Hong Kong 

Union of South Afiica 

Mauritius and Deps 

Zanzibai and Pemba . 

Kenya Colony 
Austialia , . 

New Zealand 

Othei Biitish Possessions (in which 
some of the Eastern Gioup teui- 
toiies aie included) .. 


a93S-39 

1939-40 

Kb 

Kb 

92,73,931 

77,86,388 

8,09,11,112 

6,87,47,118 

10,03,38,903 

12,31,18,106 

2,03,97,045 

2,62.34,470 

7a,,!8998 

94,73,745 

1,49,21,824 

2,8398,799 

88,44698 

90,86,168 

7,76,709 

9,83,603 

48,88,0,12 

86,66,232 

2,07,29,803 

6,19,69,787 

43,17,984 

73,83,677 

2 29,60,119 

3,34,69 638 


(Statistics extracted fiom “Accounts Relating to the Sea-Boiiie Tiade and 
Navigation of Biitish India,” foi Maich 1940, Depiutmcnt ot Commercial Intclh" 
gence and Statistics, India ) 



India’s Mineral Resources 

One of the most striking features of India’s economy dining the last seven 
years has been the steady rise in her output of minerals. In 1938 the value of 
these was Es 34,21,87 929 oi fi 25,536,412 

The piincipal of these, coal, iron and petroleum, are tiiie measures of the 
indiistiial prospeiity of a oountiy, and to these may be added building mateiials and 
clays, which include stone, brick, cement, hrne, potteiy, tiles and load-metal. 

Of the other mineial pioducts of which the output figuies have reached the 
million steiling maik in these seven yeais, manganese oie and mica are largely 
exported and the gold pioduetiou is practically lestricted to the four mines operating 
at Kolai in the Mysore State, Salt is m a position by itself. Its manufactuie is a 
Government concern, and the value of the pioduction, excluding the duty on it, 
vanes between half a million to three-quaiteis of a million sterling In addition 
India imports about half the value of her internal production, chiefy from Aden, 
Germany and Egypt, to supply the needs of Bengal and the adjoining country. 

Spectaculai peiucntage iiicieases have taken place m the outputs of what may 
be teiraed the industiial mmeials ;~ilmenite, monazite, chiomite, kyanite, magnesite 
and other refractories, gypsum, bauxite and giaphite, though the individual amounts 
aie not laige. These are piincipally exported. 

Building Materials 

The building material foi ordinary village uses in the Indian plains is essenti- 
ally mud or silt, eithei used by itself oi in tlie foira of sun-diied oi kiln-fired 
brick, set in mud moitar, or in hme made fiom hanlar^ the eoncentiations of car- 
bonate of lime found in the alluvium of the plains, oi fiom the deposits of excell- 
ent limestone in which Peninsular India is rich. 

Of recent years numerous potteues run on up-to-date lines have ansen all over 
India, m and these tiles, oidinary bucks and fire-bneks, glazed earthenwaio pipes and 
sanitaiy fittings, telegiaph msulatora, domestic pottery and oinamental ware of ex- 
cellent quality aie made from oidinary clay, fiie-clay and china-clay 

Every town has its associated brick-fields and there is a laige internal trade in 
lime, burnt in localities favouiably situated with legaid to limestone and fuel. 

The building-Btones of India aie justly famed through the magnificent 
Buddhist and Moslem architectuie of Northern India and the ornate temples of the 
Peninsula. 

In Noitherii India, the gieat expanse of the Vindhya system yields unsurpass- 
able sandstones, m colours ranging from cream or buff to rich reddish-brown, fiom 
which gigantic blocks, thin slabs, and monoliths used for rafteis and telegraph- 
poles, can be qnairied. They are associated with limestones of excellent quality 
The older maible of the Eaialos is found m white, clouded grey and pink tints, and 
was used in the Taj Mahal at Agia and the Victoria Memonal m Calcutta, and 
theie are many other varieties of white and coloured marble in Eajputana, one of 
which was used m the elaborately carved Jam temples of Dilwara. 

The temnle aichitecture of Southcin India is largely carried out in granite and 
allied crystalline locks, and in dolerite or epidionte of so haid and tough a nature 
that the intricacy of the carving executed in it is well-nigh inci edible 

Both the sandstones and the granites are admirably suited for public works of 
the stiongest natiiie. 

Amongst other well-knoffn buildinej^stones may be mentioned that irom 
Porbandai, largely used in Bombay and Kaiachi, a soft foiaminiferal limestone of 
sub-iecent age, and the Kainul limestone of Shahabad in Hyderabad, which pro- 
duces excellent flagstones and is also used for cement manufactuie. 

Slates are quarried near Dharrosala in the Kangra district, Punjab, and at 
Kund, near Eewari in the Gurgaon district, Punjab, and also aeai Monghyr m 
Bihar. 

Bauxite 

About 200,000 square miles of India are covered by the Deccan Trap, basalt 
which undei suitable climatic conditions decomposes to form laterite Latente is 
a mixtuie of bauxite (aluminium hydroxide) and ferric hydroxide with some free 
silica and titania. 
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When the ferric hydroxide, silica and titania are low enough, the bauTifa 
can be used comnieieially . 

Tlie pioduotion of Indian bauxito is chiefly from Kntni in the Jubbulpora 
district, 0 P., and Kaiia district, Bombay, and for the last two years has been 
about 15,000 tons. Large deposits me known in BdaBpnr and Mandala districts 
and Surgii]a and Jashpm States, 0. P . KoUiapiii State, Bombay. Ranchi distiict 
Bihai, and Jarnmii Kashmir, and theie aie doubtless others still undiscovered* 
as bauxite is an oidinaiy-lookiiig, claydike louk, and is often coveied by a layer of 
the fciruginons lateiite 

It IS believed that Indian bauxite is at present largely used as a filtering 
mateiial in petroleum lefinories, and for the manufacture of alum. Its ntilisation 
fOL the piepaution of aluminium, refractories and abrasives is now being 
undei taken 

Cement 

The mnnufactuie of cement started in India on a large scale in 1914, and 
since tbon the piogioss of the indiistiy has been ia[iid. At present there are 
about 20 compaincB in operation, with a capacity of well ovei a million tons 
annually. 

In most cases the limestone used belongs to the Viudliyans and can be so 
selected as to contain a considerable amount of the clay constitnent requued, the 
remainder if any, being made up from shales associated with the limestone, or 
from local surface silts. The small amount of gypsum necessary, 2 to 3 per cent, 
comes from Khewia m the Punjab, or fiom Jodhpur Ktate. 

Indian cement is made m several giacles and is of such high quality that 
it has almost ousted impoited cement With the abundance of bauxite m India, 
there is likely to be an increasing pioduction of aluminous rapid hardening cement. 
India’s great leseives of magnesite will also be invaluable in the manufacture of 
special cements. 

Chromite 

Chromite is mined in India at llindubagh and Kbanosal in Baluchistan, in 
the Shtmoga, Hassan and Mysore districts of Mysoie and west of Ohaibasa, 
Smghbhum distiict, Bihar, and is known in several other localities. 

The aveiage production for the last three yeais (Il)dG-37>38) has been 52,000 

tons. 

Most of the chromite is exported, but from the remainder chromite bricks of 
high quality are made foi the steel industry. 

Coal 

The coalfields of India are of two ages. Lower Gondwana (Permian) and 
Tertiary which supply 98 and 3 per cent of the output respectively. 

Coal 'mining is India’s most important minmal indiistiy employing about 
200,000 persons foi an output of 28,343,906 tons in 1938, with an estimated value 
of Ba 10,64,23 835 or £7,942,077. India comes ninth on the list of the world’s coal- 
producing countries, with 2 per cent of the total. 

The railways are the principal customeis, taking about oiie-third of the 
output, followed by the iron and steel industry, which takes two and a half million 
tons annually, fiom which a lecovery of about 71 per cent of hard coke is obtained. 
The remainder is distributed among factoiies, power stations and smaller 
indnstiial concerns and the shipping industry. The domestic cousnraption of 
India has been estimated at about two million tons annually, which is negligible 
for a population of 330 million, but efforts aio being m.ide to popularise soft coke 
as a domestic fuel 

The last thiee yeais have seen a considerable increase in exports to foreign 
countries, chiefly Buima, Ceylon and the Far East, the figure for 1938 being 
1,343,033 tons 

A Coal Giading Board, under Government, arranges for the classification and 
certification of the coal expoited, so that buycis overseas may rely on the quality 
Buppliea. The following aie the giades fixed by the Boaid . 

« , Low Volatile Coals High Volatile Coals 

Selected Grade —Up to 13 peicent ash and Up to 11 per cent ash j over 6,800 
over 7^ calorises oi 12,600 calories or 12,240 B. T. Us. and 

B. T. Us, under 6 per cent moisture. 
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Sfrad^ No. !■ — Up to 15 per Up to 13 per cent ; over 

cent ash and ovei 6,500 6,300 caloiiea or 11,340 B. T. Us 

calories oi 11,7000 B,T.Us and undei 9 per cent moistuie. 

Qiade No. 2 — Up to 18 per Up to 16 per cent ash ,* over 6,000 

cent ash and ovei 6,000 calories oi 10,800 B.T.Us and 

oaloiies 01 10,800 B T.Us, undei 10 per cent moisture. 

Grade No 3— All coals inferior to the above. 

Dr. C. 8. Fox has estimated the total amount of coal in the Lowei Gondwana 
Coalfields of India to be 60,000 million tons, of which 20,000 million tons may be 
eonsideied woikable, «.e„ it is m seams over foui feet m thickness, aveiages 20 per 
cent ash (does not exceed 25 per cent on a mixtnie-fiee basis) and lies within 1,000 
feet of suiface. 

Eeseives of good quality coal, in seams of moie than foui feet in thickness, 
an ash content of 16 per cent on a moisture-free basis, and lying within 2,000 feet 
of the suiface aie now 4,850 million tons. Of this about 1,400 million tons aie 
coking coal. 

Coal was discovered in the Baniganj field, about 130 miles fiom Calcutta, 
in 1774, but mining did not leally stait until 1814. Fiom that date until the 
lailway reached Eaniganj in 1855, coal was boated in Calcutta on the Damodei 
nvei. By the beginning of this century other fields, especially Jhaiia, had been 
opened out by railway connections and expansion of output was uninteiiupted until 
1919, with an all-India output of 22,628,039 tons in that year. In the following year 
It dropped to IS million tons in round figuies and since then it has fiuctuated 
between 20 million tons and 24 mill ton tons, but a distinct improvement set in 1937 
(25 million tons) and 1938 (28*3 million tons). 

Fit's mouth values, which had kept between Bs, 2-8 and Bs. 3-8 a ton from 
the beginning of the century to the middle of the gieat Wai, stood above Es. 7 
dm mg 192224 and then commenced a slump to between Bs. 2-14 and Bs. 2-12 in 
1934-36, from which they aie only now recovenng. 

The coalfields of Bihar and Bengal account for about nine-tenth of India’s 
output Jhaiia, Banigan], Bokie, Qiiidih and Baianpuia being the principal ones 
in oidei of output. 

The Jhana field is the mam source of coking coal of metallurgical quality. 
It contains 18 woikable seams of a total thickness of 200 feet. 

In ^e Banigaii] field the coals of the lowei measures (Baiakai) are low vola- 
tile, high fixed carbon, the better of which foim hard coke , those of the upper 
measures (Banigao]} are mostly high volatile coals, and aie non-coking with the 
exception of two seams. In the upper measures theie are six seams aggregating 
50 feet of coal, two of them 18 feet thick, and in the lower measures 12 workable 
seams, with not less than four feet of coal m each. All the Banigan} coals are 
good steam-raisere. 

The Bokaro field is lemarkable for the great thickness of its seams, up to a 
maximum of 126 feet of solid coal, which enables them to be won m vast open 
quariies. Two of the seams are of good coking quality. 

The Qiridih field, though small, produces the best metallurgical coke in India, 
made from the slack, while the lump coal is burnt m locomotives by the State 
Bailways. 

The large Karanpura field has recently been opened out. It also has remark- 
ably thick seams up to a maximum of 90 feet, and some of its coal yields coke, if 
mixed with certain Jhaiia coals, 

Outside Bihar and Oiisaa there are important coalfields in the Pench Valley 
of the Oential Provinces, in the Koiea and Talcher States of the Eastern States 
Agency and at Singaieni and Tandui in Hydeiabad State. 

The remaining coalfields have each outputs of less than 300,000 tons annually. 

Gypsum 

Gypsum is the bedded variety of the mineral which in its ciystalline form is 
known as selenite and when massive as alabaster. When calcined it is the well- 
known ‘Plaster of Pans.’ 

It 18 a mineral characteristic of and conditions, deposited in lagoons and salt 
lakes, and in India is widely developed in immense miantities, in the Cretaceous 
beds of Tnchinopoly district. Madias, the Eocene of Baluchistan, Punjab, and the 
North-West Frontiei Province, and associated with the Salt Mail in the Salt Eange ; 
Bub-recent deposits aie those of Nagpur in Jodhpur and Jamsar m Bikaner. 
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The production of India has reached 70,000 tons, chiefly fiora Jhelum district 
Punjab, Bifcauei and Jodhpur Slates, and Q’licliinopoly district, Madias, ’ 

Gypsum is extensively used m cements and piasters, as paints aud filleis 
and as a Hop diesaing’ in agncultuie. ’ 

llmeaile, Monazite and Zircon 

It is convenient to tieat these thiee minoials together, as they aae all 
found (with lutile, gainet, &c ) concentiated by wave action, iii the beach sani 
of Tiavancoie for about a hmidied miles along the coast on each side of Cape 
Comorin, in the exkeme south of India. They - aic locovored by washing and 
magnetic scpaiatiou. 

The industry stented m 1911, on moiiawto alone, which was then used as a 
souicc ol thoiia toi gas mantles, and m 1918 the output icachcd 2,118 tons It 
thou piackcally died out, to one liuiuliedwoiglit in 1933, picsuraably owing to the 
supplanting of incandescent gas, lighting by clcctucity, but lu 1922 the lecovery 
of ilmenite aud zucon had commenced and incic.iscd so icmaikably that in 1938 
the output of ilmenito attained 2r)2,220 tons and of zucon 1,430 tons. 

Ilmenite is the soiucc ol titania, a valuable white paint and used m ceitain 
alloys , zucon yields zirconia, a high-giade rcfiactoiy, and also an alloy material 

Concuiiently the output ot monazite iccoveied, using to 5,221 tons m 1938 
Tins IB no doubt paitly due to cheapci costs, as moriazitc is now a by-pioduct 
m the much largei scale piodnction of ilmenite, but also to the discoveiy of uses 
foi the Cerium m monazite, in such compounds as Uic 8i>aik-pioduemg elements 
m pocket lighteis, the tips oJ tiacer bullets, and in scaichlights and ulka-violet 
lamps India is now the woild’s mam souice of these miiieials. 

Iron 

In ancient times the people of India sreni to have acqiuied a fame for 
metallurgical skill, and die reputation of tlie famous tt'ootz steel, which was 
cextainly made in India long bcloio tlic Chnstmii ora and oxpoited to the 
Mediteiianean lands to be woikcd into the ‘Damascus’ blades, has piobably 
conkibuted to the geiicial impiession that the country is rit‘h in iion-oro of a high 
class Its quahtics, howevei, iveie not doiived from any special vulucs in Ihe ore, 
but fiom the fuel chaicoal, and fiom the painstaking keatment of the iron, after 
the leductiou of tlie oie, by repeated haniuieuugs, ic-heatings aud ciubuiisation 
m chaicoal, ankcipating the cementation piocess foi <*iuciblc steel. 

One ot the finest examples of ancient Indian ciaitbmaiishi]) is the pillar at 
the Kutb Minai, south of Delhi , this is made of akiliully lorgod wiought iron, 
23 feet inches in length, ovei a foot in diamttei, and weighing six tons It is 
believed to date fiom about 415 A D 

It IS tine that thioiighout the Peninsula, which is largely occupied by ancient 
crystalline locks, quaitz-haematite and quaitz magnetite sclubts aie very common, 
but most of these ocemiences consist of quaitz and iiou-oic so closely mterbanded 
that only a highly siliceous oicof low giado (up to 40 per cent non) can be obtained, 
and magnetic concentiation has not been siiccc&bful, owing to tlio intimate 
mtcrmixtiuo ot the quaitz, magnetite and haematite 

Foi a uumbei of yeais, howcvci, haematite oic-boilics of great size and 
iichncss have been lecogniscd iii a belt luniun'i, thiongh the Biiighbhum district 
of Bihai, the Eastern States, and Oiissa and coiisktukng what is one of the most 
important groups of uoii-orc deposits oi the woild 

It has been calcalaled that thcic aic 3, GOO 000,000 tons of this high-class 
haematite available, foiniing the uppei iioikous of gicai iidgcs, using 1,500 feet 
01 raoie above the plain, along which foi many miles the oie can be cheaply 
quaiiied in benches, by gangs of unskilled laboui, and loaded straight into trucks, 
little Ol no selection being necessaiy 

At, foi instance, Tata’s Naomundi Mine, the average day’s iiin of oie is 62 
pel cent non, and they cau aiiange consignments to the works of anything up to 
69 pel cent non, the lattei containing only 1 pei cent of impurities, theoietacally 
puie haematite containing 70 pm cent ol non and 30 pei cent of oxygen Ore 
containing less than GO pei cent non is not used by the two laige pioducmg 
companies , the Mysore lion and Bteel Woiks use 55 pei cent to 64 per cent oie. 

Between 1830 and 1875 many attempts iveie made to produce non on a com- 
meicial scale, usmg chaicoal as a fuel, but all weie failuies, in spite of Iho genius 
of J. M. Heath, who fiist used manganese m the piodiiction of steel. 
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In 1875 tnals we made of Indian coke at Kulti, on the Eamgan] coalfield, 
at a plant which afterwaids became that of the Bengal Ixon Co , Ltd., and fiist 
succeeded m smelting iron on modem lines. 

The fiist furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Co , litd , weie blown m in 
1911-12, followed ten yeais latei by the Indian lion and Steel Co , Ltd , and the 
chaicoal-iion furnace of the Mysoie lion and Steel Works. 

Since the begiiinmg of the piesent centuiy the annual pioduction of iron-are 
m India has iisen fiom 65,000 tons to 2,743,675 tons m 1938, lepiesentmg 1,539.889 
tons of lion smelted 

India IS now the second laigest piodueer of non and steel in the Empire, 
excelled only by the United Kingdom. 

Her lescives of oie aie about thiee-quaiteis of those of the United States and 
are of better quality, than the bulk of the Ameiican deposits 

The oies aie believed to have been oiiginally banded haematite quartzites, the 
quaitz of which has been leached and replaced to some extent by haematic 

Typically they lun about 64 per cent of non, sulphui is usually below 003 
per cent, and phosphorus vanes horn 0 03 to 0 8 per cent litanium is low. 

As these leseives are much huger than the available amount of coal suitable 
for making metalluigical coke, it would seem that India can, soonci oi latei, spare 
great quantities of oie for expoit 

In 1938, 264,151 tons ot oie weie exported to Japan. In that year, the total 
expoits of pig-mon from India weie 525,254 tons, of which 323,046 went to Japan, 
and 129,824 to the United Kingdom. 

Kyanite and SiUimanile 

Kyanite and sillimanite (and andalusite) are siUicates of alumina, all of which, 
when heated sufficiently highly, change to ‘mullite ’ 

Mullite is a valuable refractory material foi the construction of furnaces, espe- 
cially foi glass manufactuie and m electiical woik. 

Nearly all the Indian kyanite at present on the maiket is quarried at Lapsa 
Burn, Khaisawan State, Bihar, and the average production for the last three years 
(1936-37-38) has been approximately 27,000 tons. 

Sillimanite-eoiundum deposits are known m Nongstom State in Assam, and 
at Pipia in Eewa, but transpoit difficulties have been against production , there has 
also been a small output of siUimanite from Travancore. 

Magnesite 

Magnesite production commenced m India m 1902, from the “Chalk hills” in 
the Salem district, Madras, where the quantity of the mineral is practically inex- 
haustible ; it occurs in a netwoik of veins ovei an area of 4 ^ square miles, standmg 
up to a height of 140 feet in hillocks, fiom which it is qnaiiied. 

It is calcined to foim either ‘caustic' magnesia at a temperature of about 800“ 
0 or ‘dead-burnt’ at about 1,700“ O Caustic magnesia is the piincipal mgiedieut 
of ‘Sorel’ or ‘oxy-chloiide’ cements and dead-burnt magnesia is a lefiactoi-y used 
to Ime the furnaces in basic steel process, for which the bncks made m India are 
stated to be supeiior to the Austiaiian bucks which they have supplanted 

The Indian production is about 26,000 tons annually, of which roughly 2,500 
tons IS from Mysore and the remainder from Salem 

Manganese-Ore 

Deposits of manganese-ore are widely distributed m the ancient rocks of 
Penmsulax India, and since the beginning of the century India has shared the 
position of the woild’s chief producer with Russia, sometimes one leading, sometimes 
the other 

As the demand for manganese is governed by its uses m the manufacture of 
steel, it is subiect to great vicissitudes as the heavy industries use and fall with the 
calls from trade and the manufacture of munitions. 

This was particularly the case during the world trade slump in the years 
1930-33, when India’s pioduction diopped to a hrtle over a fifth of that ot five 
years previous, with a value of less than one-nineteenth 

Recently, however, there has been a recovery, with the result that the production 
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of India, for tlie fiist time in the histoi^ of the industry exceeded one milhon 
tons in 1937. 

The United Kingdom, Japan, the United States and Fiance, have been the 
principal custonioiB. 

llie piineinal aieas in which mangancso-oie is mined aie the Balaghat, Nagpur 
and Bhondnia aiatiieta in the Cential riovinces, Saiului State and VizagapatW 
in Madias, the Paneh Mahals district in Bombay, Siughbhum distiict in Bihai and 
the adjoining States ol Kconjhai and Bonni 

The ores aie mixtures psilomelaiie, braunito, and pyrolusito, and tend to fom 
hills, so that quaiiying is easily and cheaidy earned out by gangs of unskilled 
labour. Many ot the ore-bodies aie ol gicat size. The main disability imdei which 
the industry labours is tlio distance of the laigei deposits lioni the iieaicst seapoits, 

Steatite 

This mineial, also known as soapstone, potslonc talc and ngalmalolite and 
in its powdeied loim as “French chalk” is one of Uic most variously used mdustn- 
al miiieials, m multitudinous rainoi ways, lioni idols ami slalo-peneils to awitch- 
boaids and chemical tanks, and, powdeied, fiom anti-adlicsives, pohsheis and fillers 
to face-powders 

The annual production of India is reported as about 18,f)00 tons m 1938 the 
chief souiccs being Jaipui State, Guiitui dibtiict in Madias, and Jubbiilpore 
district m the Cential Provinces, but theic aic numeious oUicr miiioi denosits Anri 
probably a good deal of it docs not come into the statistics. ^ 


Mica 

India is the world’s leading producer of sheet mica, whudi is mined mainly 
in Hazanbagh and Gaya distiicts in Bihai and Nelloie in Madias, and to a minor 
extent in othei distiicts in Madias and m Tonk State and Ajmer-Moiwaia in Rai- 
putana, about 80 per cent coming from Bihai and most of the lemainder fioin 
Nelloie. This pre-eminence m the woild’s maikets is due largely to the excellent 
quality of the so-called “Bengal inby” mica of Bihar, but also to the great manual 
dexterity and cheapness of tlie aboiigimils, mainly women and childicn, who tiim 
and split the mica with crude soft-iion sickles (or shears m Ncllore). So much 
IB this the case that there is an appreciable impoit of block mica into India, to be 
re-expoited in the foim of splittings. Mica has been used m India for con tunes 
for dccoiative and medicinal puipusos. 

The mica occuis as “books,” giant ciystals which have been found, exceptional- 
ly, as Inige as 10 feet m diameter, in great voiiis of pegmatite traveising mica 
schists. The mica, which is muscovite, occurs with felspar and quartz, and other 
miueials such as beryl, which fiom Ajmer is expoilcd as an oie of bciyllium 

The expoit of mica from India amounted to 297,343 ewta. m 1937, most of it 
going to the United Kingdom and the United Slates. 


Petroleum 

Petroleum has been successfu^lly exploited in the Tertiary rocks at the extieme 
gieat plain of Indo-Gang^ie alluvium, at Digboi in Assam and in the 
Attock distiict, Punjab, south-west of Rawalpindi at both of which places there are 
lefineiies* 

IS paiticiilaiW rich in wax. South of Digboi, m the Surma 
Valley of Cachar, aic two other fields, Badai pur, which has piovcd disappointing, 
and Masipm, fiom which output has not yet been obtained, uiBappumwug, 

In Attock petioleum is being pioduced fiom two fields, Khaur and Dhulian, 
8 miles apart the latter having lecently been most successrul, aftei great peisever- 
auce in the face of dilhculties at Khaur r p 

In 1938 the pioductign of Digboi was CC million gallons and of Attock Sll 
million gallons in round figuies, 

Sulphur 

,« -R deposits Of high-grade rock sulphur have been discovered at Koh-i-Sultan 
lu JSalucniBtan by the Geological Survey of India. 
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The proved amount at Koh-i-Sultau ib 85,000 tone of aulphui-beanug rock with 
an aveiage eulphui content of about 60 pei cent, although laigei quantities of this 
high-giade matenal, say, 100,000 tons, may be anticipated A fuither 300,000 to 
400,000 tons of 35 pei cent Bulphui-beanng lock can be obtained by mining at 
another locality near Sanni which can be developed to yield more fiom the lower 
stiata. Smaller deposits have also found in othei places 

Di. 0. S, Fox of the Geological Survey of India, who leported the discoveiy, 
IS of opinion that altogether some 500,000 tons of sulphui-beanng lock caiiymg 
loughly 35 per cent sulphur may be available, but this has yet to be established 
and even larger quantities may be available from these aieas. The Geological Sur- 
vey of India also have m hand investigations of seveial othei sulphur occuixences. 

The impoitance of these finds may be ]ndged from (he fact that sulphuiic 
acid can be diiectly manufactured from rock sulphui with a content of 60 per cent, 
and pure sulphui can be extracted fiom this rock sulphur by a simple physical 
process. 

Natural sulphur was fiiat discoveied in Baluchistan more than 40 years ago 
by the Geological Survey of India at Koh-i-Siiltan and 30 yeais ago at Sanni, But 
one of the mines at Sanni caught fiie and the piospecting opeiatious had to be 
stopped and the mines closed. Since then it had come to be thought that there 
weie no othei sulphur deposits in the countiy. 

Anotbei method of obtaining sulphur has also been developed recently by the 
Board of Indnstiial and Scientific Eeseaich It is by the burning of iron pyiites. 
Pilot plant expeiiments have shown that this process enables puie sulphur to be 
produced at a veiy reasonable pnce. In this process a by-pioduot, non oxide, is 
also obtamed which can be used in the paint industiy. 

In fact, this process by itself would ensure a perennial supply of sulphur, as 
there is plenty of non pyiites available in India There are evidently fairly attrac- 
tive supplies obtainable in Bihai, and deposits have also been located recently near 
Solon in the Simla Hills and others in the Iinnevelly district of Madras, but none 
of these deposits have fully proved yet. 


India’s Jute Industry 

Oonsideiing that the exports of raw and manufactured jute constitute about 
one quarter of the total value of the expoits of Indian meichandise it comes as a 
suipiise to most people to learn that, on the aveiage, the ]ute crop is the product 
of only 1^ pel cent of the total ciopped area of Biitish India. The cultivation of 
mte is confined almost entiiely to the Piovinces of Bengal, Bihai and Assam in 
Noith-east India and, of these, Bengal is the piedominant producer, accounting 
for about 80 per cent of the total outturn of raw ]ute. Yet, even in Bengal, the 
area under jute is only a small percentage of the cultivated area, varying from 
about BIX to nine per cent. It may fuithei be remarked that jute is probably the 
least known of the important commercial fibies though, in bulk, its annual 
production lanks second only to that of cotton This is almost certainly due to the 
fact that its commercial history extends to only a little more than a century while 
that of wool, fiax, hemp, silk and cotton goes back many centuries, 

What is Jute ? 

Jute IS the fibre extracted from- plants of the Genus Corckorus* The two 
species cultivated for the pioduction of fibre are Capsulans which pioduces what 
IB known to the trade as white ]ute and in the ]ute distiicts as pat or koshta^ and 
Ohtonus which gives us the fibies known as datssee (desi), tossa and bogt Another 
iibie called mesta is also used in the ]ute trade but it is the fibre of a plant called 
Htbiscua Ca-nnabia and is botanieally distinct from Corchorus. The quantity pro- 
duced IS relatively small The ]ute plant is an annual one and grows in a single 
stem without blanches oi twigs though these may begin to develop high up as the 
plant neais matuiity Prematuie branching stunts the giowth and spoils the fibie 
and it 18 desirable that the plants should be ready foi cutting before any twigs are 
developed. The plant consists of a central woody stick round which there is a bast 
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layer in whuh tJie fibie is developed. It giowfl to an aveiajiie heiKbt of eight to ten 
feet but much tallei plantb tiie ticquent. 'Jhe yield vanes vciy considerably accor- 
ding to the diatiict, the natnie of the soil, iivei and weathei (‘ondilions and the 
seed used. An aveiage Meld is about 10 maiiiids pei acie but yields as high as 40 
maundfl have been leeoichd The aveiago yield apjionis, howevei, to have declined 
as cultivation has extended to aieas winch are possibly not quite suitable or where 
the ryots (cultivatois) aic inaiiflicieiitly skilled in the euHivation of the plant. For 
inelance, the Collector ot Myniciibuigh icpoited in 1878 that the avpiage jield of 
the ciop m Mymensingh distiiot as ascei tamed by the ciop cut, ling c\pcuiuc«tB 
was 24 maunds per neie. The fibre consists on the aveiage of about G jiei cent of 
the weight of the gicen plant. 

The fibre obtained from CapsuJaus, the white ]ute of tho trade, may var> in 
colom fiom while oi cieam coloui to daik giey but tlie colour is luigely doter- 
miiied by the watoi in which the plants aie lettcd The Ohiotms fibic, tossa, bogi 
or daissee is of a finer textiue, softer to the touch and stiongci than white jute 
In coloui It vanes fiom golden yellow to slaly Inown and daik gicy, the colour 
in this case also being influenced by the iclliiig water. 


Cullivation 


Capsulans, white jutc, is giown on both low and high lands. Low -land 
sowings commence in Febiuaiy and sowing may be done on the high lands as late 
as May. It is essential that low-land sowings should take place caily because these 
lands aie subject to inimndation as a lesult of the seasonal use m the iiveis and 
It IB desiiable that sowing should be done iii time to enable tho plants to reach 
maturity before the using iiveis enfoice cutting of the ciop. In most seasons, 
hovpcvei, much of tho low-land crop has to be cut bcfoie niatuiily and, in conse- 
quence, the yield in these districts is low. The peiiod for hai vesting white jute 
vanes from eaily June until Beptembei accoiding to the district, the iivei levels 
and the times ot sowing. 

Ohtotious IB mainly a high-land crop and is sown Inter. It docs not thrive 
in watci-logged ground. The period of harvesting vanes Ironi August to October. 
About 6 seers ot seed per acre are required for sowing Capsulans and 4 seeis per 
acre for Ohtmzus though, of course, much depends on the quality of the seed. 

There are, of course, various “qualities” known to the trade under different 
names but these are not botanically different and the variation in quality is usually 
attributable to the district rn which they are grown or the method by which the 
fibre IS extracted. 

Expansion 


Expansion was slow to begin with but twenty years later there were over four 
thousand five hundred looms at work on the banks of tho Hooghly, Feiiods of 
prosperity weie followed by rapid incieases in the number of mills and the amount 
of machinery and it usually happened that the jirodiictivo capacity outstiipped the 
consumption and depression followed boom It was tlicHc cticiimslanrcs which led 
to the foundation of the body now known as tho Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 
one of whoso chief objeels was and is to endeavour to regulate piodnclion in accor- 
dance with demand. The following table will give an idea of how the industry 
has grown— 

Year No. of Looms, 

1859 . ... 192 

1879 ... . , ... 4,572 

1899 ... .. ... 14.000 

M09 ... ... ... 30,700 

1919 ... ... . . 39,500 

1929 ... . . ... 51,000 

^ ^ 1919 . . . , 68,700 

As the mill industry progressed the band-loom industry declined but it was 
not until the eighties of last century that hand loom jute fabnes disappeared from 
me annual statistits of the exjoit trade. It is interesting also to note the wide 
mstributmn of these hand-loom products which were shipped to Great Britain, 
France, Geimany, North and Bouth America, Burma, Java, China. Australia and 
Africa These hand-loom goods did not, of course, have the regularity of factory- 
made goods and, in the early days of the Calcutta mill industry, manufacturers' 
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\rlio had to compete oaly with hand-loom goods, paid little heed to consistency in 
sizes, weights and counts, Dundee, on the other hand, had established a reputa- 
tion for a consistently high standaid of production and when Calcutta manu- 
factuies began to leach consumeis who were accustomed to handling Dundee goods, 
much tioble followed until Calcutta mills lealised that they had to give their 
customeis goods which conformed consistently with the specifications. 

Extraction 

The plants aie usually cut just aftei flowering as this time is eonsideied to 
be the best for yield of fibre thou^^h eailier cutting may give finer fibie Plants 
out after the seed pods have foimed give a coaiser hbie. 

After cutting the plants are tied in bundles and left for two oi three days 
to allow the leaves to wither and diop off, The bundles are then submerged in 
watci where they are allowed to remain for a pcuod which may vaiy from ten 
days to thiee weeks. This is to some estent detei mined by the size of the plants 
but it also depends on whether the watei has been pieviously used. If it has been 
use<l before, the time lequiied foi retting is shorter The retting process consists 
in the feimentation of the soft pith of the plant which dissolves and leaves the fibie 
which can then be easily sepaiated fiom the stick The fibre is then washed, dried 
and made up into bundles ready for the maiket. 

Early History 

Jute has been giown in Bengal fiom time immemorial and the fibre wss used 
foi the making of twine, lopes, matting and even clothing for the pooiei people, 
spinning and weaving being done by hand with primitive apparatus made mainly of 
bamboos. Coarse cloth, called Ohuttees, or gunny ohnts, was made in lengths suit- 
able for sacks and during the last quarter of the eighteenth centiiiy and the first 
hall of the nineteeth century a large export trade in hand made gunny bags and 
cloth had developed. It is recorded that in 1850-51 over nine million pieces valued 
at over Eb 21 lakhs were expoited from Calcutta and the height of the hand loom 
industry was reached rn 1865-66 when over 41 million pieces valued at over Hs 83 
lakhs weie expoited. 

The fiist recorded instance of jute fibre being sent out of India is the dispatch 
of a sample by the Boaid of Trade in Bengal in 1791 At this time the Directois 
of the East India Company instructed then officeis to investigate the suitability of 
indigenous fibies for the manufactiue of ropes foi then ships and from 1793 
onwards it is reeoided that small consignments of jute along with Indian grown flax 
and hemp weie sent to London In 1796-97 65 tons of jute fibre were expoited— 19 
tons to England, 6 to the United States and 40 to Hamburg. Vaiious other 
couBignments followed and were mostly used for the manufacture of ropes, twine 
and dooi-mats In 1820, at Abingdon, in Oxfoidshiie, jute was, for the first 
time in England, spun into yarn and used m the manufacture of caipets. 
Two years latei a consignment leached Dundee which was then the centre 
of the flax industiy in Scotland but the flax spinners were unable to make 
satisfactoiy use of it and, aftei the failme of experiments extending over 
three oi four years, the remainder of the consignment was used for making ropes 
Dundee flax spinneis were not, however, to be beaten and they continued to experi- 
ment with the mixing of jute with flax with the result that the stipulation “free 
fiom Indian jute” became quite common in contracts for flax yams and cloth In 
1835 the flax ciop was a failure and adulteiation with jnte became so common that 
notice of it was taken in the piees The demand for jute was such that puces in 
London and Liverpool rose to £17 per ton. 

Establishment of the Industry in India 

The fiist powei-diiven mill for spinning jnte yams in India was erected by a 
Mr. Geoige Acland in 1855 at Bishra on the Hooghly about twelve miles fiom 
Calcutta. At fiist it consisted of only 48 spindles but was incieased soon afteiwards 
to give an output of 8 tons per day. Later on weaving machiuerv was added but 
the list power-loom factory was that established at Baianagore in 1819 by the Borneo 
Company. It consisted of 192 looms with the necessaiy preparing and spinning 
machinery and it is inteiesting to note that, even at that eaily date, this company 
obtained the services of an expert chemist to advise them on suitable batching 
mediums. This expert was David Wsldie, the founder of D. VTaldie & Co., Ltd., 
and the discoverer of Ghloiofoim. 
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Establishment of the Industry in Dundee 

One of the eaily complaints against jute was that it did not spin well because 
jt was too dry, lacking natnial moistnie. By a coincidenco, Dundee was then one 
of the chief ceiities of the whaling indiistiy and, in 1832 it was discoveiod that, by 
the use of whale oil, ]iite could be lendered suilable foi spinning into yarns of the 
desued weights on powei-diiveii machineiy. In 1835 Diiiidee spmncis weie tuinuig 
out pine jute yarns, the yams which weie used for the “adulteration” of flax canvas 
Modifications of weaving machineiy followed and, in 1833, Dundee factoiies weie 
irodncing pite cloth. In the same yoai the Dutch Goveiiiinent placed an Older for 
ute bags to he iibcd instead of flax bags foi coflee fiom the Dutch East Indies and 
ly this move fiimly established the factoiy-mado pito bag on a comnieicial basis. 
;!n 1840 Dundee leceivcd its fiist caigo— 1,025 bales — of )iile shipped theie direct 
rotti Calcutta. 

The spinning and weaving of jute in Dundee continued to expand in the yeais 
following but the next inipoitant event in the liistoiy of the industry was the out- 
bieuk of war with Eussia in 18)4. The Baltic countiies weie then, as now, the 
main source of flax supplies and the war pul a stop to these suppUes while at the 
same time iiicieasing the demand for sacks and canvas Fiom ]8''>4 to 1857 (he ]ute 
indnstiy in Dundee experinced its fiist boom, jute pioving to be the most suitable 
substitute for flax. Then in 1861-65 came the Ameiiean Civil Wai when supplies of 
cotton fiom the Oonfedeiate Stales weie seriously cm tailed by the Fedeial blockade 
and the Dundee jute industiy again expeiienced a pciiod of piospeiity and 
expansion. 


Consumption 


In the days of the hand-loom industry and befoie jute manufacture was estab* 
lished abroad, the consumption of law jute in India exceeded the exjioils of law 
jute but, as the factory industiy developed in Diindcc, on the continent of Euiope 
and m Ameiica, expoits of law jute tncieased lapidly and foi muny yeais the quan< 
tity of jute expoited exceeded that consumed by the nulls in Itulia. The expansion 
of the mill industiy in India giadiially bioiiglit about a chango and in 1000-10 
Indian mills foi the fiist time consumed a greater quantity than coiisumeis abroad. 
This continued to be the case until 1927-28 when oxpoits oi law jute again reached 
parity with those of jute manufactures. After two ycais exjioits of law mateiial 
declined bub in 1934-35, owing to the voliintaiy icstiiction of manufacture, the ex- 
polls of mannfaotiiies were again less than exports of raw material. This did nob 
last long as Indian mills again iticicased then working houisand consumption. The 
following table compaies the annual consumption of mills in India with the quantity 
of raw jute and jute manufactures exported in recent yeais — 


Year 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
19.36-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


• •• 


««■ 


Indian Mill’s 
Consumption 
Tons 
967,000 

1.048.000 

1.251.000 

1.340.000 

1.167.000 


Expoits of 
Raw Jute 
5’ons 

781.000 
739 000 
872, aio 

606.000 
697,000 


Exports of 
Manufactures 
Tons 

713.000 

783.000 
1,023,000 

999.000 

953.000 


Factors Determining Size of Crop 


As the demand for Jute Manufactures expanded so the crop increased. The 
extent of cultivation has, however, vaiied fiom year to yeai, the chief deteimining 
faetoiB being weather conditions and puces. Given suitable weather conditions the 
mam factoi is the puce prev.uling duiing the sowing season Another factor 
is the stock of old ciop which cultivatois are holding at sowing time but the 
oiiUivators’ memories are short and they aie moie easily influenced by future 
prospects based on the puces obtainable at sowing time than on the puces they 
seouied foi the pievione season's ciop oi the amount of it which is still unsold. 

In the following table aie given estimates of the outturn fiom 1920 to 1939 
based on the actual aiuvals of jute m Calcutta and the exports fiom Chittagong. 
It will be observed that theie is a sudden incieaae in the ciop in 1936-2? and that 
large crops weie pioduced in the four years following and it may be pointed out 
that the season 1925-26 was one when puces touched recoid high levels. Puces 
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continufid rslativdly high till IQSO’SO aftat which the accunaulatioii of unconaumed 
Btocks together with the depression in world tiade brought about a slump in 
piees which was followed by a drastic curtailment of the ciop. Since then efforts 
have been made by official and unofficial propaganda to regulate sowings in ac- 
Mrdance with piospects of demand but not much success has been achieved. The 
Government of Bengal have now, howev^i, obtained legislative sanction foi com- 
pulsory regulation of sowings. A census was taken or the area under lute in 1940 
and compulsory lestiiotion of the acieage may be resoited to in respect of the 
1941 ciop : — 


1st July to 30th June 
19^0-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 
1027-28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Thousands of Bales 


(400 lbs. Net) 
75.92 
7212 
57,90 
88,49 
87.18 
89,89 
122.48 
112,72 
104,42 
102,94 
100,75 
65,41 


86,63 

89,44 

97,91 

81.49 

106,97 

99,58 

80,12 


In these stahstica no account has been taken of village consumption which 
is estimated at to 2 lakhs of bales annually, of stocks remainmg upcountry at 
the end of each season, or of arrivals by road. Stocks retained upcountiy are often 
consideiable and weie believed to be very laige in the yeais 1927 to 1929 
Formerly statistics of load ainvals were available but they weie discontinued 
some years ago, Bmce the advent of the motoi lony, loaa traffic has, however, 
increased and the 2 per cent usually added to cover this tiaffic may not be 
sufficient. 

Development of Export Trade 


In the early days of the jute industry in Dundee jute, manufacturers con- 
centrated mainly on sacking and coarse fabrics but, as the industry developed, 
they turned their attention to finer cloth. So in Calcutta for many yeais little 
attempt was made to produce anything but heavy sacking and coarse hessian. The 
supenoiity of Dundee goods was foi long complacently accepted but, as Indian 
labour became moie skilled and manufactuies more enteiprising Calcutta mills 
began to turn out a better class of goods. In the nineties of last century Calcutta 
goods established themselves in the Noith American burlap market wheie there 
had been up to then a stiong prejudice in favour of Dundee goods. The proportion 
of maehineiy engaged in the manufactuie of hessian cloth gradually inci eased but 
it was not until 1903 that the number of looms engaged in the manufacture of 
hessian cloth exceeded that of those employed on sacking and it was some years 
later still until tlie output of hessian cloth m tons siu passed that of sacking. 

Statistics of the expoit trade in the early days are somewhat scanty as the 
official leturns give the quantity only in yards of cloth and numbers of bags 
which foim no leal guide to the actual volume. Tonnage figures are available 
fiom 1918-19 The following table will give an idea ot the giowth of the espoit 
tiade in the last centuiy. 


1887-1893 

1892-1897 


Exports of Manufactured Jute Goods 


Quinquennial Average 
Thousands of Bupees. 




■ j • 


2,42,88 

4,17,04 


53 
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1897-1902 

1903-1907 

1907-1912 

1912-1917 

1917-1922 

1922-1927 


Ciuinqnonnial Average 
ThouBande of RiipecB. 

•• 6,91,39 

• . 11,31,84 

.» 16,82,62 

• •• 31,31,95 

... 46,99, *0 

... 48,31,38 


Annual Exports 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 
J 929-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 
1983-34 
1934-36 
1636-36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 
1938 39 
1939-40 


Tons. 

884.700 

911.600 

958.000 

766.600 

668.600 

679.700 

672.200 

684.700 

762.000 

971,600 

1,020,400 

966.200 
■'‘Not available 


Thousandfl of Rb. 
63,66,63 

66.90.49 
61,92,68 
31,85,80 
21,92,42 
21,71,18 

21.37.49 
21,4>6 83 
23,48 95 
27,94,38 
29,07.76 
26,21,97 
48,76,17 


The value of the ]ute goods exported leaohed its peak m 1928-29 •when it 
was neaily fifty-seven croies of rupees and the ^leatcst volume was m 1937-38 
when it exceeded one million tons. Tho highest value per ton was, however, in 
1918-19, when it was Rs. 772 and the lowest value coincided with the gieat<fflt 
volume m 1937-38 when the value pei ton was only R8.285 

As the Oiiraean Wai and the Ameiican Oivil wai had lirought prospeiity to 
the Dundee industry so the wai of 1914-18 gave a great impetus to tlio ]ute 
mdustiy in Calcutta Huge oiders were received for sand-bags but these weie 
not the only jute goods required foi war purposes, sacks and bags of all kinds 
being lequiien for the transpoit of foodstuffs and other materials to the Aimies in 
the held and the Calcutta mdustiy expeiienced a period of unpaialleled prospenty. 
With various vicissitudes tins prosperity continued on a smaller scale until the 
woild-wide trade depression of the ninetecn-thnties set m and a glance at iho 
foregoing table of exports reveals how the mdustiy fared, Tho slum WfW not, 
however, entirely due to the trade depiession but in large measuie to the expansion 
of productive capacity which, os was pomted out above, has in all periods of 
prosperity, tended to outatiip the demand 

Some months before the outbieak of the piesont war tlio Indian industry 
leceived large oideis from the Biitish Government foi sand-bags and furtliei oiders 
were received aftei war was declaied Calcutta nulls have also been engaged in 
the manufactuie of other materials such as canvas and camouflage cloth and 
experiments are being earned on uith a view to pioducing othei goods to meet 
war lequiiements. 


Crop Expansion 

IFiom being a comparatively crop producing fibre for a cottage industry jute- 
growing has expanded until it is the moat impoitant money ciop of tho peasantry 
of Noith-east India, In spite of that its cultivation has not been to any gieat 
extent moie widely distributed than in its eaily days, Tlieio has, however, been 
some extension in recent years m Assam, where settleis from Bengal have been 
chiefly responsible for this development. Rcgulai statistics of acreage and outturn 
of the jute crop in the early days are not available until the nineties and no esti- 
mates of the crop appear to have been made until the publication of Hem Ohiinder 
Kerr’s report in which it was estimated that, in 1872, the aiea under jute in Bengal 
— ^whicb at that tune included Bihar and Oiissa — was 926,000 acres with an outuin 
of 1,35,68.000 maunds, In 1888 the outturn was estimated at 42 lakhs of bales 
(400 lbs. net). Annual Forecasts of the acreage and outturn began to be issued m 
1892-93 and m that year the outturn was estimated at 57 lakhs of bales. This was 
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regarded as inadequate for consumers' needs and Dundee Manufacture sent repiesen- 
tations through the India Office suggesting that steps should be taken to increase 
the size of the crop, Piopaganda was undei taken by the Government of Bengal 
and seed of approved varieties was distributed in following seasons. In the early 
years of the present century the Bengal Depaitment of Agriculture commenced ex- 
periments with a view to discoveiing the varieties which gave the best outturn, 
those best suited to paiticular distiicts and the effect of manuring, etc. Investigation 
has been continuous since then and new vaiiebes have been developed which give 
higher yields of fibre per acie though, at times, there have been complaints from 
the tiade that has been achieved at the expense of quality. 


Overseas Markets 

In recent years oveiseas consumeis of raw jute have taken, on an average, 
about foity per cent of the crop. As is natural from its early connection with the 
industry and its development, Great Britain is the largest overseas customer, taking 
between twenty and twenty-five per cent of the total exports of raw jute Germany, 
the United States of Ameiica and Fiance are also, in normal ciicumstances, large 
consumers In recent years continental Euiope has taken on an average moie than 
fifty per cent of the total exports and, as these markets are now almost entiiely 
shut off the seiiousness of the present situation can be readily appieciated, The table 
given on this page shows the volume and value of exports m recent years to the 
principal consuming countries* 

The United Kingdom demand is mainly for good qualities of 3 ute and tossa, 
and Dundee is the chief destination of the exports of daissee fibre Expoits to Ger- 
many weie largely of lower qualities. Prance was a customer for fine ]ute but. most 
of the continental countries took lower qualities whidi is borne out in the difference 
in standard between Dundee grades and Outport giades. The U,S.A. are a good 
market for tossa foi carpet yarns. 


Volume &. Value of Exports In Recent Years 


1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


United 

Kingdom 

Lakhs of 
Tons. Rupees. 

Lakhs of 
Tons. Rupees. 

Tons 

Lakhs of 
Rupees 

... 189,000 3,48 

145.000 

2,81 

181,000 

3,46 

Germany 

... 134,000 2,36 

143,000 

2,86 

138,000 

2,70 

Belgium 

70,000 1,24 

55,000 

1,05 

48,000 

74 

France 

... 86.000 1,58 

65,000 

1,35 

76,000 

1,50 

Italy 

... 76,000 1,40 

73,090 

1,51 

46,000 

91 

U. S. A 

.. 88,000 1,59 

99,000 

1,85 

31,000 

67 

Japan 

... 36,000 58 

15,000 

28 

14,000 

27 


Development and Competition 

For many years Indian, mills were content to restrict their activities to the 
manufacture of standard sizes of hessian cloth and standard makes of bags. In 
recent yeais moie att^tion has been paid to what £ffe known as specialitaea and 
Indian mills aie now turning out canvas, Imoleum hessian, webbing, felting, ete 
A development lesultmg from the war is the production of a union canvas made 
of cotton warp and 3 ute weft. Other expenmente are m piogiess and the Indian 
Jute MiPh Association a few years ago set up a Beseaich Department where 
problems connected with manufacture such as rot-proofing, wat^roofing, etc., we 
icceivmg the attention of experts. Some years ago the Government of India 
set up a body known as &e Indian Central Jute Gommittee and it has also 
established a Laboiatoiy foi Technological Research in Calcutta as wdl as an 
Agncultural Research Centie at Dacca. At piesent its activities are^ confined to 
the investigation of pioblems connected with raw jute as far as the ^mnmg of the 
fibxe but It is intended to undei take further expenments at an eaily date. 

At the piesent time the industiy is faced with many competitors New fibres 
are being encouiaged in many countiies in the name of national self-sufficiency even 
if they cannot compete economically with jute. Mechanical harvesting of crops and 
bulk handling at ports and in transit are other threats to the industry. lU is realised, 
therefore, that not only must efforts be made to meet this competition but also new 
uses must be found for ]ute and jute goods and it is^boped that the researches and 
expenments now being carried out will achieve this object. 
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Exports of Raw Jute 


The following fltatoraenl; gives a good idea of development of the export 
market foi law material and tlie imiioifcaiue of iiuv jute expoit^J in India's foreign 
bade The laigest exports leeoiucd m one year were 807,000 tons m 1923-24 but 
the highest value per ton was Rs 980 m 192 o-2l». 

Quinquennial Average 
Tons. 


Year 

1887-1893 
1892 1897 
1897-1902 
1902 1907 
1907-1913 
1912-1917 
1917-1932 
1932-1927 


r)(m,7oo 
659, too 
017,900 

702.000 

769.000 

068.000 
4-12,000 
060,000 


Aiinnftl 


Thousanda 

Bnpeea, 
7,4.0,66 
9.6i,76 
9,06.16 
16,76,4,9 
lb,l8,8v'i 
20 64,30 
li, 86, 67 
27,3(J,96 


Of 


1937- 28 
192S-S9 
1939-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 85 
1936-36 

1986-3? •• 

1937 38 

1938- 39 

(The above figures are : 


891,900 

.. . . 897, «o0 

... ... 806,900 

. . 62u,000 

.* ... 586, * 00 

. . .. 663,000 

... ... 748, 2C0 

... 762,000 

... . 771,200 

... .. 820,600 
747,300 
690,400 

the Government year April 


30.66.26 
32,34,93 
27,17,38 
12,88,47 
11,18,81 

9,73,03 

10.93.26 
10,87,11 
13,70,51 
14,77,10 
14,71,92 
13, .19, 67 

to March)* 


Manufactures 

The United States of America is at piesent India's best customer for manu- 
factured ]utG goods. They take about sixty per cent in volume of the annual exports 
of hessian cloth, known in the States as burlap. In value they take about thiity 
per cent of the total expoils of ]iile manufactuies of all kinds. The AigeuUno 
Bepublic is the next laigest customer for hessian cloth but its takings are only 
about one-third of those of the U. S. A. The United Kingdom takes about ten per 
cent of the exports of hessian cloth and Canada, Austialia, the Phiiipinnes and the 
Stiaits Settlements are also good customois. The United ICmgaom is also the 

S nncipal cusLomer for hessian bags and takes about thiity pei cent of the exports, 
n the past two yeais this pioportion has, ot couise, been cousidcrably increased by 
the exports of sandbags to the Biitish Government and to piivate customers. The 
United Kingdom also ranks as the biggest buyei of sacking cloth and it is also 
among the bigger buyers of gunny bags. In fact it takes, on an aveiage, about ten 
pei cent of tlie total exports of manufactuied jute goods. Austialia is tlie laigest 
buyei of sacking bags, the exports being chiefly coinsacks and woolpacks All the 
Indo-Obnia and Malayan countiics ate good customers foi heavy bags and there are 
also iaige expoits of heavy goods to South and West Afiica. 

As mentioned above, Austialia is the chief maiket for cornsacks and woolpacks 
but she also takes coiisideiable quantities of bian bags and twill sacking. The 
market for twills includes Egypt and the Levant, South America and South and 
West Africa. The East Indies and the Far East aic maikets toi heavy O’s. South 
Ameiica (Obili) takes nitiate bags and theie is a wide selection of maikets for sugar' 
salt and flour bags. Gram sacks aie made chiefly for Egypt and the Levant The 
cement bag tiade with the United Kingdom was foimeily impoitant but was lost 
when the cement tiade adopted paper bags. Some of this tiade has been recoveied 
as a result of the papei shoitage due to the war The effect of the war has not 
been so serious foi the trade m manufactmes as for the trade in the raw ]ute as the 
countries of Euiope which are now out off manufactuied their own requiiements 
from imported ]ate and took less than 5 per cent of the expoits of manulactuies. 



India’s Cotton Mill Industry 

There aie 389 mills in India with about 10 million spindles and 2CK)iOOO looms. 
About 60 per cent of the spindles and 70 per cent of the looms aie located in 
the Province of Bombay, the actual figuies being six million spindles and 141 COO 
looms. About half of Ihese, e., 2 850,000 spindles and 67,000 looms aie in the 
Oity and Island of Bombay Ahmedabad, winch is the other laige centie of the 
Indiistiy m the Piovmce of Bombay, has ncaily two million spindles and neaily 
48,000 looms. 

Bombay 

The range of cotton materials produced in these two great industrial Cities 
extends over a very wide field, and it would be no exaggeration to say that they 
aie capable of producing almost any grey, bleached, woven coloured or punted 
cotton fabric in geneial demand. Normally, however, when catenng for the Indian 
maiket, the bulk of the cloths produced in Bombay City consists of light textuie 
cloths made from medium count yams, but a number of mills dmiog recent years 
have specialised in fine count cloths, which compare in quality with the best 
exported from England, Grey and bleached plain weave cloths, such as longcloth. 
shirting, T. cloths, domestics and sheetings account for about 6G0 million yards of 
the City’s total pioduction, and the bulk of the remainder consists of dhoties — 
about 400^ million yaids — and colouied goods between 250 and 300 million yards. 
No detailed statistics are available as to total annual productions of bleached, piece 
dyed, woven coloured and printed goods which Bombay City mills turn out, but 
it can be stated that during the last few years the outturn of pnnted goods and 
the better qualities of bleached shiitmgs, cambiics, voiles and mulls has subs- 
tantially mcieased. 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad normally pioduces approximately 1,000 million yards ©f piece- 
goods per annum. Her production also covers a wide field, and the outturn of 
bleached goods, colouied goods and fine count cloth is somewhat greater than 
that of Bombay City. Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and saries on an 
extensive scale, and has made considerable progiess m recent years in the produc- 
tion of cambiics and prints. 

Madras 

The Province of Madias has more than 50 mills, but many of them are 
purely spinning mills catenng for the needs of the very important handloom 
weaving industry in that part of the country. Many of the mills are comparatively 
new and very well equipped. In the realm of cloth production, the main 
specialities of the Piovmce are the famous Madras handkerchiefs^produced chiefly 
on handloomB*— high class cotton coatings, bleached shirtings and dnlls, ana 
Service Ehaki. 

Bengal 

The Cotton Mill Industry in Bengal has made exceptional niogress in the 
last ten years and this is not saipiising in view of the fact mat Calcutta is 

probably the largest single cotton piece-goods market in the the woild. Up to the 

piesent, production has been almost wholly confined to grey and bleached goods 
with dhoties for home consumption predominating. 

United Provinces 

The United Provinces, with Cawnpore as the chief centre, produces more 

than 225 million yaids of cloth per annum Giey and bleached goods account 

for moie than 95 pei cent of the production, and the cloths produced are usually 
coaiser m textuie than those manufactured in Bombay and Ahmedabad since 
local cottons aie almost invariably used. The main production is dhoties of the 
type used in Northern India. Other lines of manufactures for which the 
Cawnpore mills are famous are Tentage and dosuti fabiics. 

Delhi and the Punjab 

Delhi and the Punjab specialise mainly in coarse count cloths made from 
local short stapple cottons. Delhi produces considerable quantities of dhoties and 
tentage materials and excellent upholstery and tapestry fabrics, while the main 
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line of production m tlie Punjab, 'wheie the mill industry is in its infancy, couBists 
ot longclotli and T. olotliB. 

Indian States 

Pioductiott in Indian States has giown lapuUy in icccnt ycnw, and an 
extiemely wide rauRe of §j;ooda la being piodiioed. Whilst most of the goods maniifac- 
tuied aie made fiom coaiSQ count yams, Iheie nro a nunibci of mills in Btvroda 
State which specialise in fine coiint fubii(‘H, and in ccntics like Indore, a laige 
piopoitiOQ of coloured goods aie made. Appendices 2 (rt) and 2 (/>) give a rough 
idea of the natuie and volume of production of cotton piece-goods and yarn in 
Indian luills. 

The Home Market 

According to the latest infoimation available, mills in India during the last 
thiee yeais have turned out, on the aveiagc, about 4,000 nnllioii yaids of cloth per 
aunum. This enormous pioduction with the exceptions of between 200 and dOO 
million yaids expoited by land and sea has been consmm'il in India itself. The 
pioduction of cotton yam has lerontly aveiagud slightly under 1,‘iOO million lbs. 
per annum, of which about 40 million lbs weie exported, but this may be ofiTset 
by a similar weight of yarn impoited fiom ovciseas. Out of this X,2Q0 million lbs, 
ot yam, about BOO was utilised in the mamifactuie of cloth by the power loom 
industiy and the gieat bulk of the remainei was consumed by the liaiid-loom 
ludustiy which has lecently been pioduciiig on the average about 2,000 million 
yaids of cloth jier annum. The figures are set foith in Table 1. Table 2 sets out 
the cloth position in detail. 

At a first glance, it would seem that since India is still importing about 700 
tnillon yards of cloth pei annum, she would have dithculty in supplying the special 
wartime needs of liluiopeaii countiies, but this is ccitaiuly not the case, siuce with 
maikets readily available, the Cotton Mill Industiy eould i caddy increase its output 
by a more geneial resoit to double shift woiking and moio intensive day shift 
operation, 'ihe available infoimation indicates that the luescnt ouUnrn of about 
4,000 million yards repiesents the production obtainable by woiking India’s 
total loomage for 300 days per annum and nine houis jier <lay and a jiciceiitago of 
them working double shifts. If double shift working weie more freely resorted to, 
production could be stepped up very consideiably. If, for example, the equivalent 
of complete double shift working were resorted to, t.c , 18 horns per day, the annual 
output of cloth could be raised to something like 0,(J0() million yards, piovided, of 
oouise, that tlie types of cloth mamifactmed did not differ greatly from those being 
turned out at present and the necessary raw material and labour could bo piooureo. 

Table 1 

Approximate poundage of Yarn avatlahle for conaumptioa in India 

{In milliona of lbs,)* 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Average 

Total Indian Mill Pioduction 

1,064 

1,169 

J,303 

1,172 

X/ess—Expoits by Sea 

U 

40 

38 

30 

Exporte by Laud 

1 

D 

7 

6 

Balance 

1,036 

1,114 

1,268 

1,136 

Imports 

29 

22 

36 

29 

Total 

1,064 

1,136 

1,294 

1,166 

Xffis— Exports by Sea 

■ • 

* » 

1 

« 1 

Exports by Land 

« * 

a • 

« • 

1 

Quantity of Yarn available 
foi consumption m India 

1,064 

1,136 

1,293 

1,166 

Oloth produced in India in 





millions of pounds 

Appioximate equivalent m 

782 

864 

920 

866 

yarn (taking 100 lbs. of yam 
ssll2 lbs of Yam piece-goods) 

698 

771 

621 

763 

Beal balance of Yam avail- 





able for sale m India ... 

866 

366 

473 

402 





StJPPLY OF EAW MATERIALS 

Raw Material Supply 

The problem of obtaining additional labour required would pitsent no insuper- 
able difhculties, but as regards raw mateiial, taking the aveiage of the three pie- 
war cotton years, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry consumed on the average about 
3 4 million bales of cotton of which half a million bales weie imported and 29 
million bales weie Indian grown. The average cotton crop in the same three years 
was round about 5 7 million bales Allowing half a million bales of Indian cotton 
for extra factory consumption, this leaves an average exportable surplus of 2*3 
million bales. 

The exports of Indian cotton to those countries now cut off from Indian 
sources of supply were round about 800,000 bales in recent years. China and japan 
may take slightly larger quantities of cotton during the wai years, bat even taking 
this factor into consideration and also asBuming that imports of cotton into India 
from oveiseas will be reduced to bare necessities owing to shipping and exchange 
difficulties, It wood seem that India will have at least 500,000 bales of short and 
medium cotton, 

Assuming an increased internal consumption of 300 million yards, a surplus 
of 250,000 bales of cotton is likely to be available in India during the war. This 
would be enough to produce another 353 million yaids of cloth of coarse texture. The 
problem of the disposal of this additional cloth in India itself is largely dependent 
on the purchasing power of the agriculturist which is regulated by the prices he 
receives for the commodities he grows. Roughly speaking, his position cannot be 
said to have improved materially since the outbreak of war, but it has probably 
not gone woise pidged by the criterion of commodity prices Another factor which 
must be taken into consideration in regard to India’s offtake of cloth is the probabi- 
lity of smaller imports of piece-goods from the United Kingdom than the immedi- 
ate pre-war averages, but this can be set off for the next year or so against the 
reduction of the surplus output of Indian mills which has been building up bazaar 
and mill stocks ru the last two years. 

Table 2 

Appi oxtmate yardage of piece-goods available for consamriion in India 

{In millions of yards). 


Total Indian Mill Production 

1936-37 

3,572 

1937-38 

4,084 

1938-39 

4,269 

Average 

3 i 975 

Less— Exports by Sea 

» * 

102 

241 

177 

173 

Exports by Land 

it 

121 

128 

115 

121 

Balance 

• 

3.349 

3,715 

3,977 

3,681 

Imports 

• ti 

832 

622 

673 

709 

Total 

1 1 

4,181 

4.337 

4,649 

4,390 

Less — ^Export by Sea 

j • 

11 

10 

13 

11 

Exports by Land 

■ »« 

109 

88 

103 

100 

Total quantity of mill -made 
piece-goods available for 
consumption in India 

4,061 

4,239 

4,533 

4.279 

Estimated prodnction 
hand-loom industry 

by 

1 ff • 

1,751 

1,746 

2,259 

1,821 

Grand Total 

• * » 

6,812 

5,985 

6,792 

6,200 


Befoie dealing with the question as to the extent to which the Indian Industry 
can improve her position in overseas markets, it is peihaps desirable to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian Industry and the extent of India’s overseas markets, 
particularly Empire markets, which might be interested in obtaining greater quanti- 
ties of cotton piece-goods and ^ains from India 

It must be lemembeied that one of the most important changes biough about 
by the wai is that, for the time being and possibly foi some years to come, many 
Western European countiies have been cut off as suppliers of manufactured goods 
to what were formerly very substantial markets overseas, similarly these European 
countries can no longer obtain the commodities they formerly puichaBed from 
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tflirifeories overseas. These two fools naturally have important lepercussions on 
India’s export tiade. On the one hand, iinpoitaut maikots for Indian cotton have 
been tempoiauly closed, laiaing a problem as to how Tmlia’s cotton surplus can 
be utilised, whilst on the other hand, the Indian Cotton Textile Industry has been 
presented with an opportunity to supply n imudi huger piopoition of the piece- 
goods leqiiiiaments of tciiitoiies in the Afiican Continent, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-Ohina, Austuiha aiul New Zealand which foinieilv pm chased large 
quantities of cotton manufactiues tiora Japan, Fiance, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Geimany, Czechoslovakia and rolland. To the extent that Indian mills can obtain 
gieater overseas maikelsin the terutoiies cut off from their usual Bourcos of supply 
the pioblem of the disposal of tho Indian cotton crop duiuig the war is leduced. 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

The following tables sets out in round figures tho sending of cotton piece-goods 
from India to hei chief expoit maikets in tho two immediate pre-war yeais, and 
in the fiist year affecteil by the present contiict 

Table 3 


JSxpoi't of Cotton piece-goods f7om Snttsh India, {In millions of yards). 


Ceylon 


1937-38 

27 

1938-39 

19 

1939 40 

21 

4 months 1940 
Apr./ July. 
10 

Buima 

p • • 

94 

87 

110 

39 

Straits Settlements 

• • « 

24 

17 

23 

9 

Fedeiated Malay States 

f 

4 

3 

fi 

2 

Nigeria 

• « 

13 

8 

5 

9 

Union of South Africa 

p 

*3 

*3 

4 

4 

Kenya and Uganda 

p 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Tanganyika Teintory 


5 

3 

3 

2 

Mauritius & Dependence 

• 

5 

4 

b 

2 

Auatialia 


1 

1 

3 

3 

Portuguese East Afiica 

*• » 

S 

4 

7 

4 

Egypt 


21 

3 

2 

4 

Bahieiii 


3 

2 

2 

•6 

Iiaq 

■ » 

G 

2 

3 

1 

Iran 


7 

4 

« • 

• * 

Other couurries 


I 

1 

160* 

17 

201 

20 

89 

13 

Total 


241 

i77 

22L 

1(2 


Appendix 3 sets out India’s cotton ineoe-goods exports in the last three years 
in greater detail. The year ’37-38 was a yeai of ooinpaiatively heavy piece-goods 
exports, but figures letuined to something like noinial in the following year * the 
leason for the highei expoibs in ’37-38 was Japan’s pie-occiipation in China which 
at the outset adveiely affected her export tiade As the war went on, hei difficul- 
ties weie leduced and her anxiety to obtain foreign exchange made it essential to 
pieseive bei cotton cloth export tiado at all costs. Tho rise in Indian cotton cloth 
exports in ’39-40 was of couise due to the European war, which stimulate the destie 
of Empire countries to trade withm the Empiie and (Uus oveicoine foreign exchange 
difRciiUies. The cutting off of Geiman and Italian supplies of piece-goods to India’s 
most irapoitant vue-war maikets had probably veiy little effect on India’s export 
tiade m the fiiat six inonlhs of the wai since neilhei Geimany nor Italy did a 
very large tiade in cotton goods wiih Middle and Fai Eastern countries 

The collapse of Holland, Belgium and Fiance changed the outlook considerably, 
and new oppoitunities foi an expansion of tiade between India and the Free IVencu, 
Belgian and Dutch Colonial possessions in Afiica and the Far East had been 
opened up foi India, piovided that exchange and shipping difficnlties could be 
overcome. It has also become evident that the Biitish Dominions and Colonies east 
and south of Gibialtar aie likely to become moie inteiested than foimerly in Indian 
cotton manufactnies as a result of the war. 
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With such a veiy large home market, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry was 
until lecently not vitally inteiested in overseas trade and until a few years ago her 
mam efibits weie diiected towarde capturing a gieater share of the Indian piece- 
goods and yarn tiade. While the ultimate limit has possibly not been reached as far 
as the home maiket is concerned, it would be tiue to say that foi some time past, 
the Industiy has been tending to produce m a number of lines, gieater i^uantiUes 
than can oonveniently be consumed m India itself, and this has caused a greater 
interest to be taken than evei before in overseas. This is paiticulaily 
tine of cotton mills in and near the Oity of Bombay, which have been 
expeiiencing difficulties m competmg against up-eonntiy mills, makmg cloth 
fiom cotton giown m the immediate viemity for puiely local maikets. The 
excellent shipping facilities available to many parts of the woild fiom the port 
of Bombay have also stimulated Bombay’s inteiest in overseas expoit maikets, 
Up to the outbreak of wai, mteiest was naturally centred on the fairly adjacent 
markets such as Ceylon, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Iraq and Iran, but m Ii'aq 
and Iran no piogiess whatever has been made owmg to competition horn Japan in 
the former market and Eussian influence and competrtion m tire latter. India’s large 
pie-wai expoit maiket was Buima followed by Ceylon and Malaya to which in 
1939-40 India sent respectively 110 million, 24 million and ^9 million yards of 
piece-goods A substantial market which had been built up in Egypt by the 
year 1937-38 was almost cut off in the following year owing to the imposition of 
restrictive impoit tariffs for the benefit of the small and recently established cotton 
textile industiy of Egypt. 

In 1037-38, there was a spurt in the exports of cotton piece goods to Nigeria, 
but later on the tiade to this countiy fell away consideiably, the relative figures 
for 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 being 13 million, 8 million and 5 million yards 
respectively. It is possible that the figure for 1939-40 does not really repiesent 
the total Indian piece-goods expoited to Nigeria, as it is nndeistood that some of 
the goods destined for that countiy were sent m the first instance to the United 
Kingdom 

India has been sending cotton piece-goods to a large number of markets 
other than those just mentioned, but the quantities have been small except in the 
case of Foitugnese East Afiica through which territory tiade has been carried on 
with the Afiican hinteiland. Foitugnese East Africa has been legulaily taking 
more than 5 million yards ot cotton piece-goods per annum. 

Cotton Yarn 

The foUowmg table sets out in round figures the sendings of cotton yam 
from India in the two immediate pre-war years and in the year 1939-40 : — 


Table 4 

Exports of Cotton yarn from British India. [In millions of pounds ) 

4 months 


United Kingdom 

Aden and Dependencies 

Burma ••• 

Straits Settlements ... 
Hongkong . 

Turkey, European & Asialac 
Syria 

Iraq • • * 

Thailand 

Egypt 

1937-38. 

... ro 
... 16 
... 8*9 
.. 3*7 

. . 7*3 
. . 64 
. . 30 
. . 1*1 
... 17 
... 12 

1938-39. 

0*2 

10 

12 4 

66 

82 

03 

3*4 

1*1 

1*0 

03 

1939-40. 

2*7 

1*3 

16*2 

3*2 

6*3 

1*0 

2*2 

0*9 

0*4 

06 

1940-41. 

Apr [July. 

52 

01 

6*4 

0*7 

43 

■ « 

0*1 

0*6 

02 

0*3 

Other countries 

35 9 
... 4 2 

33*4 

45 

32 8 

4*1 

17*8 

1*2 

• 

Total 

The exports of cotton 

i.i 40 1 
yarn from 

37 9 

India in 

36 9 19 0 

the last three financial years 
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have averaged about 40 million pounds As lu the case ot piece- j;oods 
small quantities of yam have been scut to a liu}re iiunibor of JuaYkets, but 

the only real substantial raaikct has been Bniina to •which 0 million, 12 million 

and 15 million pounds of yam iveie sent iii the yeais 1037-38, 1038-30 and 1939-4,0 

respectively. , ^ • , , 

A good moiket tor Indian yam in the last four ycais has been Hongkong, 

Turkey and Syiia took substantial iiuantitips of yam fiom India in 1917, but 
there was a gioat falling away in 3038-39 and 1930-10 The reasons foi this fall 
are somewhat obseme, but thexe may be a icvival in the futnie confiirxeiitly with 
the revival of the cotton piece-goods tiade troni India to that part of the woild 
Via Basia, Bagdad and the Tians-Joidaucan route. 

As fai as the import tiade m cotton yam and piece-goods ot tlio countries 
lepresentcd at the Eastern Group Conference is concerned, the position is somewhat 
as follow s : — 

Exports to New Zealand 

Tlie total market for cotton maniifactiiie in New Zealand nccoiding to the New 
Zealand statistics, appeals to be about £1,900 000 steiling per annum but of this 
tiade India has hitherto held only an mftniteannal shaie. The Indian ’39-40 tiade 
statisUcs show that exiiorts of cotton piece-goods to New Zealand amounted to only 
67,000 yaida, which would probably icpresent a value of about ,C1 OtX) or less than 
1/lOth of one pei cent of the total New Zeland maikei. The types of goods sent 
fiom India were listed under the head “eoloined, pniiled or dyed,’' but the bulk 
would piobably appear to be khaki dull. To all uitonta and purposes, the New 
Zealand tiade in cotton manufactures has in the past been in the hands of the 
United Kingdom and Japan, the propoitions being loiighly United Kingdom hl/lGth, 
Japan 2/lGth and other countiies 3/lGth Taking all rnctois into cnnsidciation, 
India should be able to secuie a gieater share of this maiket dining the war 
owing to the advantage which India possesses as a member of the Bteiling Bloc 
countiies. 'J’here should be no insuperable diiliculty in regaid to fi eight though the 
sailings fiom India aie not now in pie-war years. Tlicic is a lack of mroimation 
in xegard to the types of goods leqniied by the New Zealand maiki't, and in these 
cncumstances, all that can be said is that Indian roauufactuies aie able to supply 
piactically any goods -whioh Japan has been manufautiuing for the New Zealand 
market. 

Exports to Australia 

The total imports of cotton piece-goods into Anstialia appear to bo round 
about 170 million square yards pei annum ; in addition, Australia imports about 5 
million pounds of cotton yarn Heie again, Dnitcd Kingdom and Japan hold the 
ma]or poition of the maiket, United Kingdom’s share being slightly more Ihau 
double that of Japan in the case of piece-goods and about six times that of Japan 
in the case of yam. The shaie of all othei countiies immediately befoie the war 
amounted to 7 million yards only. The main lines of cotton piece-goods imported 
into the commonwealth appeal to be of the colonied and bleached vaiieties with 
oolouied goods predominating. Theio is also a substantial tiade in gi^s including 
giey calico for bag making which hitherto has been monopolised l>y Jafian. India 
for a numbei of ycaia has had a small tiade in cotton piece-goods with Australia 
and the Indian Sea-borne Trade letuins show that she expoited to the Common- 
wealth 7(^,000, 1 million and 3 million yaids of cotton cloth lespcctively m the 
years ’37-38, ’38-39 and ’39-40. The ]urap in ’39-40 is paiticulaily notewoithy and 
while the exact figaies foi cuiient yeai aie not yet available, it is known that the 
quantities so far expoited exceed those ot any previous year. A special dilficulfcy 
which India has had in meeting this new demand fiom Austinlia is that the cloths 
most eommonly lequiied are veiy often of a width gieater than the aveiage mill 
in India can manufacture, and if Austialia’s full demands aie to be met it will be 
necessaiy for her to substitute single width cloth for double width fabrics to 
some extent A fair proportion of Australia’s special waitime requirements aie 
already being made by mills in India, but the potentialities iii the matter of goods 
for civilian lequnements have baldly beeu tapped. 

Exports to Hongkongf 

Up-to-date data as to the total import trade in cotton manufactures of 
Hongkong is not available at piesent in India. Befqre the Sino-Japanese wai a 
large c^uaiitity of piece-goods and yarn destined foi the South China markets was 
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distributed through Hongkong. In pre-war years, the total trade of Hongkong in 
cotton piece-goods averaged well over lOO million yards per annum. In addition to 
this, Hongkong imported moie than 40 million pounds of cotton yarn. Two-thirds of 
the cotton piece-goods came fiom Japan and the hulk of the lemainder from Noithern 
China (Shanghai) United Kingdom tiade had been falling away for many yeais, 
and in 1936 it diopped to the low figuie of thiee million yards. Other countries 
among which India is included sent a total of 6 million yaids of cotton piece-goods 
in 1936, The Northein China (Shanghai) mills used to be the chief suppliers of 
cotton yarn to Hongkong befoie the Sino-Japaneae incident, and the shaies of India 
and the United Kingdom weie small in piopoition In 1936 United Kingdom sent 1^ 
million pounds of yarn and Japan sent neaily 3 million pounds of yarn to Hongkong. 
Although in the fiist decade of the centmy Hongkong and China were great 
markets for Indian mill-made yarn, this trade practically disappeared after the last 
war owing piimaiily to the development of the cotton mill industiy m Japan and 
secondatily to the giowth of the cotton mill industiy in and around Shanghai. 

The Bendings of piece-goods from India to Hongkong have never been large, 
but in the fiist two years of the Sino-Japaneae conflict, the practical immobilisation 
of the Shanghai mills, combined with an antipathy to purchase fiom Japan, gave 
India oppoitunities of the temporaiy character, and in the years 1937-38 and 1938-39, 
India’s sendings of piece-goods to Hongkong were half a million and one million 
yaids respectively These totals dwindled to 1,17,000 yards in 1939-40 owing to the 
le opening of the mills in Shanghai and the ovei-iunning of more and more of 
China’s temtory by the Japanese. 

The export tiade in yam from India also received a fillip in the first two years 
of the Sino-Japanese war, seudings rising from practically nothing to 7 million 
pounds in 19.17-38 and 8 million pounds in 1938-39 There was a falling away to 5 
million pounds in 1939-40 and since then India’s sendings of yarn to Hongkong have 
been even less. 

The yam sent to Hongkong from India is chiefiy for use in small hosiery 
works, whose products were afterwaids exported to the United Kingdom under a 
prefeiential duty, provided that the raw mateiial used was of Empire growth and 
manutactuie. The future prospects of trade between India and Hongkong even if 
ample shipping space continues to be made availably are likely to remain small. 

Exports to Shanghai 

Shanghai is the most thickly populated city in China. It is also one of the most 
important sea-ports in Northern China and is the mam distributing centre for the very 
wme area of land covered by the waters of ‘Yang-tse’ and ‘Hoang-ho’ rivers. No 
accurate estimate regarding the extent of Shanghai's import trade in piece-goods 
and yarn is available in the absence of sepaiate data for Shanghai only. Bat 
whatever the statistical position, apart from the trend towards decentralisation 
noticed m recent years Shanghai still remains the chief industrial centre m China. 
According to the statement published by the Chinese Import Customs m ’36, there 
were m Shanghai 52 establishments manufacturing cotton piece-goods and other 
cotton manufactuies. 61 making cotton clothing and 5 establishments making silk 
piece-goods and yarn, apait fiom several other concerns responsible for the manu- 
factuie of a variety of ai tides The Sino- Japanese war resulted in the closure of 
several cotton millB in Shanghai and this was perhaps responsible for a slight 
ineiease in India’s expoit cotton yarn and piece-goods to China in the years '38-39. 
Eecent reports, howevei, indicate that industrial production has been restoied 
in Shanghai and this is reflected m the drop in China’s imports of cotton 
piece-goods and yam fiom British India. 

There has lu lecent yeais been a steady shimkage in the import trade of China 
in cotton manufactuies due mainly to increased pioduction in China, and for this 
reason, even though the Sino-Japanese war were to contitiie for some time there 
may not be any improvement in India’s cotton piece-goods and yam trade with 
Shanghai, The major portion of the textile trade was in the hands of Japan, bat 
the United Kingdom held the lead in cotton yam and threads. 

Exports to Malaya 

Malaya includes the colony of Settlements, the Federated Malay States and 
the Unfedeiated Malay States Ihe total trade of cotton piece-goods in pre-war 
years varied between 120 and 150 million yards. In, ’38 the total imports were 123 
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million yards. The wliolo of these imports mo not actually consumed in the terri* 
tones specihod, the Stiaits Settlements in paiticular havui^; a larj^e entrepot tiade 
with Sititn and the Dutch Rnst Indies, In view of the etioiiuous consuming capacity 
of the Dutch East Indies and the fact that Bupphea have lieen cut off fiom Holland., 
it IB almost ceitaui that India’s trade with thcStiaits Settlements will expand gieatly 
dLiiiiig the peiiod of the war and signs that this is the case have not been wanting 
duiing the last few months. India will, ofcouise, have to compcLo against Japan for 
any new tiade in the Dutch East Indies inaikct, hut the sciituncnt of the people and 
exchange fauihtioB are likely to favoiu India in this competition Another factor 
which operates m favour of India is that since lOtd impoits into Malaya from 
foreign countiies have been limited under a quota system ; India being a part of the 
Empire, is outside the scope of the quota airaugcmeut, a fact of which she should be 
able to take advantage. Whilst two-thiids of the piece-goods, consumed in oi distii- 
buted by Malaya consist of eoloiuetl goods, thcio is a HuhstnnUal demand for 
bleached goods of vaiums types similar to the iiiici quality ot goods turned 
out by Indian mills. Piece dyed goods form about 25 per cent of the total 
trade, but in this line India’s oppoitunitics of lucictiHing tiade substantially 
will be affected to some extent by her dinlciiUics in ohtainiiig adequate supp- 
lies of dye-stuffs. The full extent of the Malayan miuket for lOttou yams has not 
been aaceitaincd, but that this is a fatily important mmkel may he jiuigcd fiom the 
fact that in the last thiee yeais India’s exports to tins toiiilory have aveiaged 4 
million pounds per annum, In the last thiee years India's (oUl sondiugs of piece- 
goods to Malaya have averaged 26 million yards, fn lO.Ml-40 a record figure of 29 
million yards was touched ana the indications aio that Uus imud will bo consider- 
ably exceeded in 1910-41 as a lesult of new demnndH cieatcd by the war situation, 
Hitheito the bulk of India’s sending to Malaya have consisted of eolouicd goods, 
but the seiiduigs of plain bleached and plum grey have been by no means 
msigniffeant. 


Exports To Burma 

Only ]UBt over three years ago, Burma was an integral part of British India, 
and the expoits of cotton piece-goods and yarn from all countries to Buima weie 
included in the all-India Bea-borne Tiade btatiutics. The total impoit of cotton 
piece-goods fiom all countries into Burma befoie the war aveiaged round 
about 170 million yaids, of which about 100 million yaida weie supplied by Indian, 
whilst the remainder was shaied between United Kingdom and Japan, In addition, 
Buima has legulaily been impoiting substantial quantities of cotton yam— chiefly 
colouied— the total impoit figures for 1967-138 and 19:18-119 being 11*D million and 
l65 million pounds lespectively of which India supplieil the bulk. 

The pie-eminent position which India holds in the Burmese market is 
piimaiily due to long association and proximity, assisted by the quota system 
which came into foice in 1937 — which limits Japan’s imports— and a system of 
preferential duties resulting fiom the Indo-Buima and Burma-Japauese Tiade 
Agreements. 

Exports to Ceylon 

In the immediate pie-war yeais, Ceylon’s total imports of cotton piece-goods 
weie fiom 60 to 70 million yaids per annum. The jiiopoitiou of this tiado held 
by difteient countiies has vaiied conaideiably since 1934 when limitations on the 
impoits of the vaiious categoiies of piece-goods imported fiom ‘foicign’ countiies 
weie imposed. Immediately befoie 19d4, Japan had obtained a stianglehold on 
the market at the expense of the United Kingdom, Ilolland and India, but in 
1935 the total impoits of all kinds of cotton cloth fiom Japan weie limited to 
just undei 12 million yaids. The restiictioiis on Japanese impoits have since been 
lelaxed and Japan is now allowed to impoit grey cloth without limitation and the 
restiictious on impoits of Japanese punts have been considerably lelaxed with the 
result that in the immediate pie-war yeai Japan’s shaie of Ceylon’s piece-goods 
tiade incieased enoimously Since the imposition of the oiiguial quota in 1934, 
India’s cotton piece-goods tiade with Ceylon has considerably improved, but she 
has been unable to make headway m plain greys. The bulk of the cloths impoited 
into Ceylon has hitherto been bleached and colouied goods with the latter piepon- 
deiating, Gieys foim a small proportion of the market, but with the leoent 
removal of the lestiictions on Japanese gieys, there are indications that they are 
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to some extent replacing bleached goods. In coloured goods, the largest individual 
line probably eoneists of “lungis and saiongs,” but pnnts also foim a substantial 
pait of the tiade India’s sendings have consisted chiefly of lungis and saiongs 
and woven colomed goods, but duiing the last two oi thiee years, a fan quantity 
of prints have also been expoited. The immediate piospects for India m the Ceylon 
jnaikets have piobably impioved as a result of the wai, and this improvement has 
alieady been leflected to some extent m the exports for the year 1939-40 winch 
were inoie than three million yaids in excess of the pievious year. A gieat deal, 
however, depends on the intensity of Japanese competition. 

Exports to Palestine 

From the statistics available, it would appear that the noimal pre-war maiket 
in cotton piece-goods amounted to about 40 million yards per yeai of which about 
half weie colomed goods — chiefly punts— and the othei half equally divided 
between grey and bleached varieties. Almost two thuds of the tiade seem to have 
been held by Japan, the next largest suppliei being the TTuited Kingdom with 
about Id per cent of the trade and the next Italy with about 8 per cent. India 
hitherto has had only a very small share of the tiade, but since the war and 
paiticiilaily since Italy’s entry into the war and the closure of the Mediterranean 
many enquiries have been received from Palestine by mills and meicliants, and 
goods are being despatched via Basra, Baghdad and the tians-deseit route The 
freight chaiges of the combined sea, river and land journey are naturally high, 
but despite this handicap expoits from this couutiy aie likely to increase substan- 
tially during the period of the wai and India can confidently hope to obtain some 
of the trade previously held by Italy and other European enemy countries. 

Exports to Rhodesia 

No information is available as to the recent sendings of Indian cotton piece- 
goods and yarns to Southern and Northern Rhodesia fiom the Indian Sea-boine 
Trade letuius, but fiom other sources it has been ascertained that previous to the 
wai, the total annual piece-goods imports into Southern Hhodesia amounted to 
something like dO million yaids and into Noitbein Hhodesia about 10 million 
yaids This tiade was appaiently divided between United Kingdom and India, 
but United Kingdom’s shaie of the maiket was appaiently about seven times as 
gieat as that of India. Japan had a small export trade amounting to 1 million 
yards per annum with Noithern Rhodesia. It has not been possible to ascertain 
exactly how Indian piece-goods reach Rhodesia bnt apparently a fair proportion 
go by rail from Lorenzo Marques and Beria through Portuguese East Africa. 

Exports to South Africa 

Up-to-date figures of the total piece-goods trade of the Union of South 
Africa and its mandated territory of South West Africa are not available at the 
time of wilting, but it would appear that in 1937, the total imports of piece-goods 
into the Union of South Africa proper amounted to 220 million yards of which 
United Kingdom’s share was 174 million yaids and Japan’s 39 million yaids. 
Belgium also had a fairly substantial trade (chiefly iii cotton blankets) amounting 
to ^ million yards and Italy and United States of Ameiica also had small shares. 
India’s share of the tiade was exceptionally small owing to her inability to compete 
against the United Kingdom and Japan with the impoit tariffs at presen in force 
The United Kingdom’s predominant position is laigely due to the preferential rates 
of duties accoided to her vts-a-vis all other countries With the greater prosperity 
brought about by higher gold prices the total imports of piece-goods now probably 
greatly exceed the above mentioned figures. The trade statistics of the mandated 
teriitoiy of South West Africa are given in values only The figure for 1937 for 
cotton piece-goods was £99000, of which £35,000 repiesented the value of Biitish 
piece-goods imports and £4,500 the value of German impoits Imports from South 
Africa were valued at £59,000, but this must have represented the value of cotton 
goods originally impoited from other countries. 

The imports of cotton yarn into the Union of Soth Africa are comparatively 
small, but India expoited an appreciable quantity (£283,000) for the first time in 
1939-40, 
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As already stated, India’s share of the South African pieco-j^oods trade pre- 
vious to the oiitbieak of the war was never eKoct‘dui^ HUL\0C0 yards, but 

in 1939-40 there was a sudden jump to 4’2 million yartls of which half a million 
yards consisted of while goods and the renuiinder was almost equally divided 
between grey and coloured goods. T’ho prospects for a gi cater export trade in cotton 
piece-goods and yarn to the Union of t^outh Afuea aie favourable since tlie Union 
is now cut oS fiom the supplies previously obtained fiom (leimanyt Italy, Belgium 
and Holland, and Japan may not be able to ship as nnuh an lormeily owing to 
exchange difficulties. India should be able to supply BubstiUitcB lor tlie eoTton 
blankets previously imported from Belgium and a huge portion of cloths rrquiied 
for the making up trade and tlie cotton bag making trade. Many of the bleached 
cloths produced in India should also be readily saleable in the Bouth African 
market. 

Exports to British East Africa 

The territories included aie Konya Colony, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory 
and Zanzibar, The total pre-war cotton pkec-goods maiket was something like 130 
to 140 million square yards ])er annum, Cotton yarn imp.orls were negligible. 
About 30 per cent of piece-goods imports were grey, 10 per cent i>lain blenched and 
the rest colouied goods. In the coloured goods range, shglilly more than a third 
consisted of piece dyed and slightly lesh tlian a third each weic printed goods and 
woven coloured fabrics. In addiiion to piece-goods more than 3 million cotton 
blankets per annum are imported. Tho grey ]UO(‘e-gotHla trmlo before the war 
was very largely in the hands of Japan, but India had a small share amounting 
to something like IJ million square yards. In the bleached goods also, the market 
was almost entirely monopolised by Ja]>an, lier share being 10 limes as laige as 
that of the United Kingdom, tho second largest supplier, Jn printed khangas, a 
speciality trade, Holland had the largest share of the market in pre-war years, but 
the United Kingdom also had a substantial share and Japan appeared to be making 
rapid progress in competition against both countiies. In priutea goods, Japan held 
more than 90 per cent of the market, but India a]q)carcd to be making some pro- 
gress and the United Kingdom still letained a small share of the trade. In dyed 
piecegoods, the position was very similar to that in prinl(‘d goods and in woven 
coloured goods, the United Kingdom before tho war iichl the second place to Japan, 
but her total trade was only 10 per cent of that of her Far Eastern compititor. 
Small quantities of woven coloured goods were also sent by United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Cotton Blanket Trade 

The European countries were considfrable siqpdiers of cotton blankets, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, Italy and France in that order being 
the countries diiefly concerned in this trade. Japan was also a constdeiable 
supplier of cotton blankets, her share of the tolal marketB being Homethiug like 5 
per cent, India also participated in the blanket trade in East Africa in pre-war 
years, but hex share of the market was very small. 

The Indian trade statistics show that India’s total sendings of cotton piece- 
goods to Bntisli East Afiioa amounted to 81 million, fyO million and G*6 million 
yards in the years 1937-38, 19:18-39 and 1939-40 respe<*tively. The comparatively 
high exports in 1937-38 were duo to Jai>an’s temporary diilicultiea arising out of 
war with China. The beginning of the effeclB of the Euiopean wai to be found 
in the year 1939-40, the ligurcs of which show some im] movement on those of 
1938-89. In the current year (1940-41), the upwaid trend of Iiuiia’s exiiorts have 
continued at an increased pace. In cotton blankets, whudi India is well afla]ited 
to pioduce, the immediate potentialities of the East Afriau markets are consulerable 
since the chief pievious suppliers, Germany, Holland, Belgium and lialy arc eut 
off from the East African market by the Biitish bloi-kado. In piece-goods generally 
there are also distinct possibilities for India in lines such as jirinted khangas 
formerly impoited from Holland, and it is also pioliable tliat India will obtain 
a greater shaie of the giey and bleached piece-goods tiade hitherto monopolised 
by Japan owing to India’s currency being linked to sterling. 

Industry’s Part in War Effort 

India’s exports of cotton piece-goodB and yarn must be considered purely 
as a war phenomenon since in normal times the United Kingdom is able to supply 
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the whole of her own requirements and in addition has a large surplus for export. 
The actual figxires are, however, oi very great interest indicating as they do the 
part which the Indian Cotton Mill Industry can play in the United Kingdom’s 
war effort. 

In this section, attention has been mainly devoted to those Empire countries 
actually represented at the Eastern Group Oonfeience, and if it were desiied to 
estimate the wartinae prospects of India’s overseas trade in cotton textiles, it would 
be necessary to take into consideiation ^ many Empire and non-Empire countiies 
rather further a&eld than those to which reierenee has already been made. Some 
of the^ countries in this wider field aie large consumers of piece-goods and are 
potentially laige maikets for India duimg the war, provided that freight and 
exchange difficulties can be overcome, since they have been cut off from previous 
sources of supply such as Holland, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia, 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, would welcome enquiries and samples 
from overseas markets. It would be of consideiable assistance to the Association 
in dealing with such enquiries, if individual requirements were set forth in detail. 
Particulars regaiding the standing, etc., of the paities forwarding the enquiry, 
together with Bank xefeiences, if any, and the terms on which they are prepared to 
do business would facilitate matters considerably. 


Paper making in India 

Historical 

Paper making in India is of some antiquity. At least one writer claims that 
a hand manufacture process had been known and practised from guite early times. 
But we are not now concerned with the evolution of craftsmanship so much as its 
establishment as a modern industry. This may be said to date from the year Ibfi? 
when the first Paper Mill, subsequently absoibed into a larger concern, was esta- 
blished on the Hooghly. During fifteen yeais of solitary existence this Mill made 
no very marked headway in either their technical or commercial departments. 
In 1879 a second Paper Mill in Upper India had come into production and in 1882 
the third Mill was registered as a public limited company. These three, with a 
couple of smaller concerns in Gwalior and Poona, were the early pioneers in an 
industry which in its early days does not appear to have made a very strong appeal 
to the industrial entrepreneur of last century. By 1925, the year which the industry 
first made an organised appeal for protection by tariff, there were 9 mills in exist- 
ence, whilst two more were projected. In the intervening years the number of 
mills in production has only been increased by two, biinging the total to 11 in ’40. 
The relatively high capital outlay coupled with the admittedly difficult technical 
process has tended to keep down the number of paper-making concerns in India. 
For most of the time that paper has been made in India manufacturers have looked 
mainly to the domestic market for their sales, but the time has arrived when the 
paper making in India may be ranked amongst the country’s potential exporting^ 
industries and reference is made to this aspect of the matter latter on this section. 

Raw Materials 

In its early days the Indian industry considered the manufacture of high class 
white paper rather beyond its capacity, and this was to some extent due to its de- 
pendence upon rags and waste paper for its raw material. But this crude practice 
was soon to change. Routledge in 1860 proved the virtues of Esparto— a semi- 
tiopical grass -and in 1875 and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other Indian fibres. These are only 
incomplete records of the early experiments with Indian fibres, but it is 
known that two mills made use of Moonj [Saccharum Moonja) and Sabai 
(Ischaemum AngustifoUum) in their first years. Moonj seems to have held the 
field in the beginning, for it made a very good paper. Sabai, hov^ever, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, and, therefore, soon came 
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into universal favour amon^ Indian mills. Havin^^ found in Moon} 
and Sabai amjde resources of plant fibre it was porhajm natural that the 
Indian mills then in operation should at that time ha\e made no efit)rt to follow 
up KoLitledg,e’s researches in bamboo— a much niore diflicuK, problem* But it is 
an interestinp; speculation to tliink of the poshihiliiies had the te<:lnuque of bamboo 
pulp manufacture received simultaneously the attention p,iveu in other countries 
to the technique of wood pulp maniifmitiirc. Possibly India mi‘i.ht have come to 
the front as one of the worhrs most important producers of pulp and paper. What 
actually happened was that the industry haned on Sabai while relatively still 

in its infancy was almost put out of business hy the competition of wood pulp. 
Nevertheless in hamhoo it later foniul a new raw material of f-’nnit value, 

A few details about the homely indi^’enons Uhre which provides the raw 
material for this j;rcat Tndian industry may not he out of phute at this ])oint. Both 
the Tariff Board of 1925 anil the Tariff Hoiird of 1031 found that the supplies of 
bamboo in areas where the other conditions were tiivouralilc for exploitation were 
Hufficieut to meet tlio needs of all the paper mills in India and to leave a surplus 
from which an export trade in pulp eonid ho developed. Apart from Assam and 
Ohitta^^onK, seven areas were speciricd as havini.!!: been subjected to rt‘j*nliir survey, 
one in Orissa, two in Madras and one in Bombay, from whieh the estimated yield 
of bamboo was 291.000 tons, and three in Burma from winch the estimated yield 
was 16,61,000 tons. The quantity of hamhoo available from surveyed areas of India 
now exceeds 6,00,000 tons against an estimate of 2,91,u00 tons in 1930-31. Additional 
supplies are obtainable from unsurveyed areas for which no estimates are available. 
Assuming that 2*38 tons of bamboo on an average are required to make a ton of 
paper, the quantity of bamboo at present required hy millH is about 40,000 tons, 
Qhere is, therefore, an ample margin of reserve supply available for an extension 
of bamboo pulp manufacture. In Burma, where supplies of bamboo are even more 
abundant, no tiaper mills have as yet been cstablishea 

The advantage of bamboo as a raw maleiiai in comparison with wood is that 
the cutting rotation is on average 4 years as against 60 years for most species of 
wood. A disadvantage is that when bamboos seed* they die, and in any given area 
the supply may be curtailed for a period of 10 years. Bamboos si'cd ‘gregariously^ 
or 'sporadically* and the degree of sporadic seeding varies. Recent investigations 
indicate that the seeding of bamboos is more gradual than was at one time thought 
and does not extend to all species simultaneously. Further, the dead bamboo stems 
remain suitable for the manufacture of pulp for a considerable time, which tests 
have proved to be at least four years. The danger of a shortage of bamboo in any 
given area in consequence of seeding is not, therefore, considered serious. 

After bamboo, grass is the second most indigenous material used in India. 
The species used for the making of pulp is “Habai” grass whic.h is grown mainly 
in the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab. Whilst bamboo is the 
principal material on which tlie future of the pa])er industry mainly depends, grass 
as a constituent of paper has a recognised value and will continue to he used in 
conjunction with other materials as a necessary ingredient in the manufacture of 
certain classes of paper for which special bulk or tensile strcMigth is required, just 
as Esparto grass is used by a particular class of mills in the United Kingdom. It 
is probable that, with improvement in the quality of bamboo pulp, mills 
which can obtain supplies of both bamboo and grass, will to some extent 
substitute bamboo pulp for giass pulp on account of its relative cheapness. But in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, where adequate Bupi)lics of bamboo are not 
available, grass must continue to be the chief raw matciial. Waste [laper and paper 
and cloth cuttings arc also used as ingredients in the manufacture of cheaper 
classes of paper to a small extent by bamboo and grass mills and to a greater 
extent by other mills. The quantity used was 5,9u8 tons in 1936-37. Supplies are 
obtained by mills throiigli contractors mainly fiom large towns where sufficient 
quantities are available for the collection of different qualities. Wliite paper and 
paper cuttings are in most lequiiement. Coloured papers are sorted out from 
the white and used for the manufacture of infeiior papers such as badami 
and brown packing. In most countries that make pulp, wood of the 
coniferous variety is the principal material used. In India, forests of 
coniferous trees — pine, spiuce and fir~are available in the Himalays, but 
difficulty of extraction and lack of tianspoit facilities, have hitherto stood in the way 
of the utilisation of wood for the manufacture of chemical pulp, It is 
doubtful if use can be made of spruce and fir on account of the 
inaccessibility of the areas iu which they grow except in the Kashmir State. The 
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mis wSse?i.'r^h*e T f.®''® A Dumber of auxiliary mate- 

to be obtahied fi-nm industiy. Some of them are indijreDous ; some have 

as bleached quantity of wood pulp is impoittd eitler 

unbleached with bleached indifierioiiB pulp or as 

qualities iranorted niP^ilS bleaching along with other nfialeiial. The chief 
Sg snlnZe imlfi salphite pulp, and easy bleaching and unbleached 


As the 


Manufactisring Indian Paper 


from bamboo is esdiisive to India, a brief 
howevpv^ HimL should find a place in any survey of the industry, 

if is Imported pulp is no longer essential though for certain purposes 

mqdA qualities of piinting and wiiting papeis can be 

his admixture. One of the main trends of research recent years 

Pflspn!?o? increasino use of indigenous materials, which has in fact been an 
baa pi’otection in certain categories of paper which the industry 

nas enjoyed for some time past. 

b^wl^^ stage in manufactuie is the crushing or chiprine of the law 

oamDoo into a forin suitable for the subsequent processes. This mechanical tieat- 
IS necessary in order to disintegrate the fibre and render it accessible to the 
cnemical reagents employed in the process of digestion. The experience of mills 
wnicn manufacture pulp fi-om bamboo, is that crusbina in a senes of rollers is 
more satisiaclory than chipping the bamboo in chinping machines. The next 
piocess IS the digestion or cooking of the disintegrated fibie, which is the chemkal 
piocess by which the various substances other than cellulose aie dissolved Ihese 
BuDstances consist mainly of pectins and lignins in several forms. Iwo piocesses 
which may be described as the acid piocess and the alkali process. In 
the acid or sulphite process the chemicals used in the preparation of the acid liquor 
are sulphur and magnesia which in combination form magnesia-sulphite. I he acid 
liquor is pumped into the digesters loaded with the bamboo cMjiS by the direct 
overhead method and^ the temperature slowly raised by the admission of steam 
under pressure. The digesters consist of a mild steel shell lined with acid-resisting 
brick and are of different capacities. After cooking is completed, the contents of 
the digester are blown off into a ‘blow pit’ from which the spent liquor carrying 
the noncellnlose material is drained leaving the bamboo pulp behind, 'ibe alkali 
process may be subdivided into two, the soda process in which the piincipal 
chemical used is caustic soda, and the sulphate piocess, and improvement on the 
soda process in which sodium sulphide is mixed with a small proportion of caustic 
soda. The application of the chemicals used can be made in more than one way. 
The ‘fractional’ and the ‘cascade’ methods aie those at present in use in India. 
The average total period of cooking is 14 to 15 hours including washing of 
the pulp. Those mills using the alkali process have special plants for the 
recovery of clieniicals Aftei the digestion or cooking process is completed and the 
pulp drawn off from the digesters, the next stage is washing and stiaining to remove 
impurities. The pulp is then pumped into a concentiator where the water is 
extracted and the concentrated pulp passed to a stiong chest ready for the piocess 
of bleaching. 

Where grass is used it is first dusted and then loaded into digesters. The pro- 
cess of digestion or cooking of grass is carried out in one operation at a constant pre- 
ssure with sodium hydroxide either by the direct overhead or by the ‘fractional’ system. 
The pulp after digestion is broken up' strained, washed and bleached. After completion 
of the process of bleaching the bleached pulp is passed to the beating house. If 
imported bleached pulp is used, it is added at this stage. The process of bleaching 
is of great importance since the quality of the pajier made depends laigely on 
the attainment of the correct degree of consistency in the pulp. The length of time 
required for beating depends on the nature of the material fiom which the pulp 
is made. After beating the pulp is passed through the paper machine to emerge 
finally as paper. 

In recent years a good deal of attention has been paid by Indian manu- 
factuieis to biinging their pulping and beating processes up to date, and the rapid 
improvement in the quality of Indian paper has undoubtedly been due to the 
replacement of obsolescent machinery by more up-to-date plant. There has been a 

55 
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fairly p:etieral introduction of sizing plants, calendering and fluper-calenderinc: 
machines, new cutting and reeling machines and gmllotiiies lor trimming, whilst as 
a whole the tendency has been to introduce the electric diive for plant where it was 
not already present. 

Markets For Indian Paper 

For the sake of clarity we might very roughly classify those categories of 
paper which enioy tariff protection and those whitdi do not. IVotected papers 
include all kinds of printing paper with the exception of chrome, marble, flint, 
poster and stereo containing no mechanical wood pulp, or in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to less than 70% of the the fibre content. 

Writing paper is also protected. Unprotected papers includo packing and 
wrapping paper, articles made of paper and papier mnahe, printing paper 
of all sorts which contain mechanical woofi pulp and stationery. The 
report of the findings of last [ndian I’anfl* Boanl to eiupiire into the 

paper industry made some interesting calculations as to tho future of con- 
sumption and the capacity of the industry to meet it. Dining the period 
1929-30 to 1986-37 consumption increased by 6,656 tons, an annual aveiage 

increase of 951 tons. They calculated that consumption in future may 
fluctuate from year to year in accordance with the efTect economic con- 

ditions may have on the purchasing ])o\ver of the population, imt over a 
period of years may be expected to increase with the spread of literacy and 
the growing demands of educational institutions. Tiioy thought it diflicult to 
estimate the rate of increase, but it was likely to be higher than in the period 
19*29-30 to 1936-37 unless any abnormal circumstances intervene. They considered 
the average annual rate of increase during the next few years might he estimated 
at 1,500 tons per annum, distributed over the protected and iinprolected classes 
of paper in the proportion of 62 and 38. On this calculation the demand for 
protected classes of paper might be expected to have risen t.o 57,000 Ions by 1910-41 
and of unprotected classes of paper to 35,000 tons, a total of 02000 tons. By 11)10* 
41 the capacity of established mills, they thought, would liave in-uTUsed to 63,900 
tons. The capacity of new mills under construction or deiinitely projected was 
thus estimated at 95.^0 tons, but it is unlikely that they will be in a position 
to manufacture to their designed capacities. Assuming an output of 80,000 tons, 
and allowing for the fact that three mills are designed to manufat'tnre paper 
mainly of the unprotected classes, the production of protectecl elasnes of ]>aper 
might exceed the demand by some 7,000 tons, but the total production would fall 
short of the total demand by 12,000 tons, taking ])rotected and unprotected classes 
together. 

These figures, which were compiled some two years ago before the situation 
had been so radically changed by the war, make an interesting comparison with 
a later calculation which appears in the last issue of Indian Print and Paper^ 
which contains a detailed statement of imports of all kinds of paper into India for 
the twelve months ending March 1939 and which says that ac(‘ording to the latest 
information the present annual production of the Indian mills is 90,000 tons, a 
figure which exclude.s the output of one^ mill that has recently changed hands and 
has been temporarily out of production. During the immediate pre-war period, 
and since the commencement of hostilities, there has been a sharp jump in output 
as the following table of imports and Indian mill production during 1938-39 
reveals. It will be observed that, by comparison with the present estimated annual 
production of 90,000 tons, the Indian mills a little over eighteen months ago were 
producing at the rate of just under 60000 tons per annum. 1'he following are 
the main heads of imports into and production in India for the year 1938-39 

Imports 

Tons. 

Paper containing substantial proportions of mechanical 


wood pulp ... ... ... 41,538 

Old newspapers ... ... .. 47,384 

Writing and printing paper substantially made from 

chemical pulp ... ... ... 37,654 

Straw-boards, card, mill and pasteboards ... ... 27 057 

Indian mill production ... ... 59,198 


Total consumption 212,831 
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Excluding boards, it \rill be seen that imports into India are divided fairly 
evenly into paper made from mechanical wood pulp, old newspapers, and paper 
made from chemical wood pulp. 

The per capita consumption of paper in India is as yet very small by com- 
parison with the larger countries of America, with increasing literacy, an extension 
of primary education and an advancing standard of life amongst some 40 crores 
of people there is obviously great scope for enlarging paper consumption in this 
country, and it is in fact the possibilities of the long-term future that have led_ to 
the extention of the industry in our midst. The full effects of the war on Indian 
conditions and particularly on production have not yet been felt, because the out- 
break of hostilities found most of the mills carrying large stocks which provided 
an alternative supply of paper to consumers who found themselves cut off from 
the sources from which they usually obtained their requirements. These stocks 
have, however, been worked off by now. Consumption has not only_ increased but 
it shows in addition a tendency to concentrate on more expensive kinds of paper, 
because those who formerly relied on cheap qualities of paper containing mechani- 
cal pulp, finding themselves unable to obtain supplies at a reasonable price, are 
using instead paper of the type manufactured by the Indian mills. A recent trade 
forecast says, there is thus likely to be a real shortage of paper in India, but the 
situation will not be so serious as in markets where mills for pulp and paper 
production do not exist. 

The disabilities of the war are not entirely without their compensations 
however. The Indian paper-making industry has begun to think of the possibilities 
of the export trade, which now hold out opportunities that may not recur when 
peace returns. The chastening experiences of the past in the domestic market 
warn the industry against attempting an extravagant export programme which 
it will be beyond its capacity to sustain in more normal times ; nevertheless, 
there is no reason why a footing should not be obtained in the markets of adjacent 
countries— particularly adjacent Empire countries. It is felt that an export trade 
developed on sound commercial principles will serve the industry in good st^d 
long after the adventitious war-time aids to expansion have disappeared. In 
planning for the future the Indian paper-making industry is looking ahead to _ the 
days of peace rather than to the immediate advantages which have come to it m 
a result of &e war. There are several cogent and severely practical reasons why 
it desires to begin building up its export business. 

At any time on broad grounds the case for developing the export_ market 
is a strong one ; in time of war it is enhanced by such factors as the desirability 
of preserving valuable foreign exchange. On this ground alone there are powerful 
arguments in favour of Empire countries buying such paper as they can from 
within the sterling bloc. In this respect India offers her ndghbours considerable 
facilities for the position is that the Indian mills will have a surplus after meeting 
all the country’s own requirements in the protected grades of paper and to a 
limited extent the demand for non-protccted papers. It is the industry’s 
considered opinion that Indian manufacturers are now in a position to export 
limited quantities of paper, which neighbouring Empire countries would probably 
prefer to take in preference to the American or Japanese products to which tiie 
war must force them in tiie absence of an alternative source of supply within the 
^mmonwealth. Amongst India’s immediate neighbours it may be mentioned 
that there are no paper mills in Burma, Cejrlon, Malaya, and East Africa, and 
whilst there is some production in both Australia and South Africa, both are 
importing countries. 



India’s Sugar Industry 

India World's Largest Sugar Producer 

It is of interest to know that there in eoiKilufiivo evideiuH‘ to show that India 
is the accredited hirlli-jdace uf siif^aivane, also of coin ?n. laM.lc at ton (ion was 
paid, bowevei, to this mdnstiy until after the (heat WorM War, wluai tlio desira- 
bility oi utilising the supir resources was txnnnned without any t,aiij*;ihle result 
by the Government of India, 'riie su^ar Conuuittee, appointed in IIL’O, laid siress 
on the importance oi* suj*ar in the National lieunomy of India, aiul suKst qnently 
the Imperial Council of Ajj;riciiltural Keseaivh, established in IhL’h, tlrew the atten- 
tion ot the Goverenmont ol India to the noeehsiiy of the establishment of this 
industry in India. This Conncil deservea ^mit eretlit for Iluj estuidishnient of the 
modern sugar uidustiy and its dovelopmont k> its present staip^ 

An important landmark in the history of the simar iinlnslry was tlio year 
1930-31, when a Taiiff Board was appointed to consult*!' tlu* qiu'st.iou of grant of 
proiectiou to it. The development of this iiulustiy since tJie giant of adequate tariff 
protection to it, commencing from Apiil, 1932, and tlie assnranec by the Govern- 
ment of India to maintain it for a period of 35 years, has been magmtiociit. 

From being a coiintiy which was mainly diqiendent on foreign sources for 
its requirements of sugar up to 1031-32, India has now becainie tlw. lanjeU mgar- 
producing country in the world, with an outimt. far in e.xeObB of its present estimated 
annual requirements, and with a potential capacity (with Us lUTsent equipment 
of factories) under normal conditions of working for pioduetion of about 3^ million 
tons of white sugar, roughly IJ times the quantity annually rcfinired ior it 
for internal consumption at the present, tune. 

As a result of the rapid development of this indusiry the import of sugar 
estimated at about 900,000 ions in 1929-30 and valiifd at uhout Us. l.iO millions has 
now practically disappeared and the country has been rendered absolutely indepen- 
dent of any foreign sources for the sujiply of sugar.*' A glance at 3 able No. 1 
will indicate the number of cane factories, fioxu gur rtnneiics, khaudBarit 
and the net import of sugar in British India in Kathiawar ports during the last 9 
years along witn the estimates for the year ’40*41, 

It was in the year ’BG 37 that the total production of sugar in India exceeded 
for the first time its estimalcd consumption and thue was a huge cany over of 
sugar estimated at over 200,000 touB to the Bubsequent Bcasoii. 

Since then as a result of the decline in ihe area under cane and the poor 
cane eiop, the production of sugar fell considciably and about 30(1.0(0 Ions of Bugar 
had to be imported in 1938-39 to make up the deficit. During the year 1939*40, 
howevei, as a lesult of a large cane ciop, the total piodu<*tion of sugar ih cslimated 
to be about 1,373,000 tons, and in view of the high prices of sugar, due to fixation 
of high minimum prices of sugaicane by the Goveinmcnts of the United riovinca, 
and Bihai, approximating to about Be. 0-10-0 per maund of cano (about 11 maunds 
being required for making 1 maund of sugar), the total couBumption of sugar, 
will accoiding to general expectation, fall to about 950,000 tons only, m 1939-40. 
It is ex} ected that there will be a large ciirry-ovcr of about 400,000 tune of sugar 
at the commencement of the 1940-41 season. 

The ne(‘esBity for the expoit of sugar which was not realised acutely till 
the year 1939, has now arisen, and it is impeuilive for thi* couniiy to find an 
outlet for the export of siiiphis pioduction which is bound to be witnessed during 
the next season, in view of the bumper cane-crop which will be available, and 
also for subsequent seasons, unless the cultivation of cane, and manufacture of 
sugar aie properly planned and carefully controlled. 

International Sugar Agreement 

India has been committed under the International vSugar Agreement con- 
cluded in 1937, not to export sugar to any countiy, othei than Bmma, by sea, for 

^ In August, 1940, the Government of India announced that impoits of sugar 
from Java to India would be restiicted to 35,000 tons in J940-41. 

+ Khandsari is an off-white diiect consumption sugar produced in small fac- 
tories, chiefly in the United Piovinces, the excise duty on which is considerably 
"ver at Bs. -/8/0 per cwt. as compared with Bs. 3 per cwt. on factory sugar. 
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a period of 5 years ending in 1942. While the question of the export of sugar 
was of academical inteiest till 1989, till when India’s production of sugar was not 
in excess of her requirements (and that explains why the industiy did not seriously 
interest itself in the lemoval of the ban), the question has now assumed consi- 
deiabie importance, and it is agitating the minds of the coinnieieial community, 
the public, and indeed, also, of the Govern meat of India. 

The outbreak of the European War in 1939 has made the International 
Sugar Agreement inoperative due to various reasons, amongst which are the 
restriction of imj)oits and exports of sugar to and from belligerent countries, 
alterations in the map of Europe as a result of several countries being treated as 
part of Germany, and consequently the disturbance in tlie Export quotas assigned 
to various countries, and violation of the terms of Agreement by them. 

India’s Surplus Sugar 

The virtual suspension of the International Sugar Agreement as a result of 
the dislocation caused by the devastating war in Euiope, and the availability of a 
large surplus of sugar in India which must be expoiled have, thus, created within 
the last few months an entirely new state of conditions which the Government 
of India may examine, if necessary, in consultation with Empire Countiies and 
the Government of the United Kingdom with a view to lifting the ban on export 
of sugar from India, by sea route immediately* 


Table No. 1 


Total number, and prcdnction of sugar fram cane factories, gur refineries, 
kbandsari, net import of sugar in British India and imports in Kathiawar ports 
during the last 9 years. &t,d estimates for 1940-41. 

(November-October Statistics) 
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1931-32* 

32 

19-12-33 

57 

1933-34 

.. 112 

) 934-35 

.. 130 

1986-36 

.. 137 

1936-37t 

.. 337 

1937-38 

.. 136 

1938-39 

.. 139 

1939-40 

143 

1940-41? 

.. 145 


(Tons) 

(Tons) 

168,581 

69,539 

290 177 

80,106 

453,965 

61,094 

678,115 

39,103 

932, '00 

50.067 

1,111,400 

19,500 

93. .700 

16,600 

660,800 

14,200 

1,241,700 

31,700 

950,000 

50,000 


(Tons) (Tons) 

250.000 478,ls.‘0 

276,090 645, ib3 

200.000 715,059 

150.000 767,218 

123.000 1,1(.7,.67 
ICO 000 1.230,900 

126.000 l,o72,SOO 

100.000 765,000 

(1 

100.000 I,373,4l0 

200.000 1,200,000 


(Tons) (Tons) 
438,797 92.678 

321,081 68.649 

233,366 87,094 

197,773 113 364 

86962 45 218 

11,960S 12,870 

9,410 12,284 

254,410 76,700 

mouths) (8 months) 
34,700 32,200 


’•Figures of Gur production for calendar year 1932 are added to figures for 
1931'32 and so on. 

tFaotories in Burma, and production ,of sugar in Burma are excluded from 
1936-37 season. 

JOur estimates. 

SImports in Burma excluded from, April 1937, onwards. 
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Table No. 2 


Acreage under sugarcane, under improved varieties, production of cane per 
acre, gross production of gur, and calculated production of cane'Crop fron 
1936-31 to 1940-41: 



Table No. 3 


Per Capita Consumption of Sugar 


U, E. 


... 


103 ll)B 

U. K. 




a.. 112 „ 

sTava 


... 


J1 „ 

Denmark 




128 „ 

Egypt 


... 


29 ,s 

Japan 




20 

Australia 




J 14 „ 

New Zealand 



.•a 

•». lio *j 

India ... 

• • • 

... 

• •• 

24 „ 


(iiicludiug Our), 


Table No. 4 

Comparative Growth rf the Sugar Industry in the Verious Provinces Since 

1931-32. 


Province 1931-32 1931-33 1933-34 1934-35 1930-33 1930-37 1937-3K 103H-30 1939-40 (Est) 
(No. of came-factories working) 


U. P. 

14 

33 

59 

66 

67 

68 

68 

69 

72 

Bihar 

12 

19 

33 

34 

36 

33 

33 

32 

33 

Punjab & Sind 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Madras 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

7 

Bombay 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Bengal 

... 

... 

2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Orissa 



• •• 




2 

2 

2 

Indian States 

... 

* .• 

4 

5 

9* 

8* 

9 

11 

Jl 

Burma* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Total for India 

32 

57 

112 

130 

137 

137 

136 

139 

143 


♦Burma excluded from 1936-37 onwards from theTotaf for TndiaT 
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A serious effort was made during the year 1940, by the industry which 
approached the Government of India for being permitted to export sugar to the 
U. K. by releasing the country from the ban on export. The industry also 
expressed its preparedness to sell sugar at a heavy sacrifice m price as compared 
with the internal price of sugar in the country, (the offer was made for sale at 
about Es. 4 per maund ex-port delivery at any poit in India, as compared with 
the internal price of Ks. 12 including the excise duty, which would be refunded 
in the case of export sugar) with a view to removing the dead-weight of the 
huge surplus. 

It is well-known that as result of the dislocation caused by the war, the 
failure of the West Indies sugar crop and the restriction on sugar imports in* the 
United Kingdom for a variety of reasons, the U. K. has had to go on ration in 
regard to sugar during 1940. At such a juncture, the Indian industry is in a 
position to render valuable assistance to the U. K. as also other Empire countries 
by providing sugar at a reasonable rate for this season and also perhaps the next 
and thus make it possible for these countries to avoid inconvenience to its public 
in the matter of an important article of diet, and, incidentally, can also render 
suitable help to itsef by removing this surplus production. 

It is a pity, however, that although the Government of India arranged for 
the offtake of Indian sugar (of quality D 24 and above) approximating to about 
100,009 tons for export to the U, K., which was negotiating for the purchase 
of exportable surplus sugar from Empire sources (Australia, Union of South 
Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, and British West Indies), the effort proved abortive 
inasmuch as the industry could not an*ange to export the same due to there 
being insuperable financial difticulUes in the removal of the sugar from the posses- 
sion of Banks at the considerably low rate at which the U. K. offered to buy the 
same. As a consequence, negotiations for sale of sugar to the U. K. were dropped 
for the time being. The industry hopes, however, that the Government of India 
will devote their most earnest attention to this problem and save the industry 
from the impending crisis by enabling it to remove a substantial portion of its 
surplus produc.tion of about 300,000 tons in new markets. 

It would be of interest to note here that the United Kingdom ranks, next 
to the United States, as the largest sugar importing country of the world. Of the 
1938-39 imports in tJ. K., 54 per cent came, from Empire sources, and the balance 
from Cuba, Dominican Eepublic, Peru, and Java. The normal annual consumption 
of sugar ill U. K. is about 2,3^00,000 tons. Due to rationing, the consumption 
in 1939^-40 in U. K. will be of the order of 1,900,000 tons of which about 1,400,000 
tons will have to be imported, internal production being estimated at 510,000 tons 
in 1939-40. 

The quantity of sugar available in 1930-40, for the United Kingdom, according 
to the latest information, from Empire sources, stated in a preceding paragraph, 
are as follows ; — 


Australia 

Union of South Africa 
Mauritius 

Fiji 

British West Indies 


564.000 tons 

215.000 tons 

262.000 tons 

127.000 tons 

518.000 tons 


Total .. ... 1,686,000 tons 

It was estimated that hidia could supply about 300,000 tons in 1039-40, and 

^^Tn^\his connection it must be observed that India now produces a superior 
quality and higher grades of sugar, equal to Java, which are suitable for export.^ 
and with a proper planning, con ensure the sifpply of the stipulated quantity from 
year to year, which can be safely depended upon by any country with which 
arrangements are made^ 


It is not generally realised that at the present time India has about the 
lar^^cst area under cane cultivation in the world. Fiom a total area of about 3 
TniUion acres nnder cane cultivation, in 1930-31 there has been a considerable 
expansion in acreage, the maximum being in 1936-37 when it exceeded 4J million 
acres, and the estimated aiea for 1940-41 is 4,215,000^ acres as compared with 
3 705000 acres in 1939-40. Concurrently, with the expansion of cultivation, there 
has been witnessed an equally marked improvement in the quality of the cane. 
The acreage under improved varieties of cane improved from 817,000 acres in 1930- 
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31 to about 3,452.000 acres in 1036-37. The avorajic cnne production per acre has 
also inci eased from 12'3 to l.VG tons, but yet it is rtunurkahly snuill as compared 
■with other countries like Java, siiul admits of considerable improvement bj eompie- 
heiisive research work. A glance at Table No. 2 sliows the toial urea under 
sim’arcaue, the area under improved vaiieties, the pioss prodm^tion ol tjui\ and the 
calculated })roductiou of sn,u,aioaiie from 1030-31 to IfllO-ll : 

No picture of the su^ai industry in India woidd be ec^mplcte without a 
reference to the imj>oitanc.e of the cottage industry of 6’?i/ -manufacture which 
consumes about 4 limes the quantity of (unc consumed by white Huj;ar factories 
annually, approximating to about 65 per cent of the annual cane-crop. 'J'hc 
calculated net i)roduction of winch is an arti<*hi ot diiect couhumption 

has been varying between 2 728,000 tons and 4,208,0tt0 tons during tljc last 
fow' years, as compared witti the pr»>du(tion ot sugar varying between 
800,000 tons and l!500,0u0 tons. The per capita consnmtuion oi O^isr is rouglily 
about 24 lbs. while that of sugar vanes between 6 anti 7‘.') 11m. aur i.s not ojjly 
used as a sweetening ingredient in food and drink but is a wholc'-.Mnc ariicle of 
dirt. Almost all the^ Gur pr{)diiced in one year passes into coohuniptmu in the 
same year and there is neitluu* any export nor any carry ov(‘r lor the next si^ason. 

With an improvement in the general standard (»f Ining and the grmbuil 
industrialisation of the country, there has been some inciease in the eon^iimption 
of sugar but it cannot be said that it has been at the expiuisc of (hti\ 

It. would he ot interest to compare the figuies of the per capita sugar con- 
sumption for the cro]) your 8“ptembei 1, 1938 to Auguht 31, I9:i!\ in liui various 
important countries of the woild from the Table No. 3. 

It will thus be seen that there is a gicat room for improviuncnt in the 
sugar consumption in the country but it depends to a large extent upon the piit‘e 
at which sugar and r/wr are made available to the masses, aiul tiu* incMMse iil the 
purchasing ] lower of the people, as a result of ]>rosperous economic cou<iirions. 

It is interesting to note that the most impoitnnt Hiigar-pioductine regions in 
India are sub-tro]ucal. comprising the^ United Ibovinces, and Bihar, I' whcie the 
industry is chieliy concentrated and which are r<*sponsihle jnr the growth »)f about 
64 per cent of the total acreage under cane, and for tlic prodin^lion of about 75 
per cent of the total sugar piodiiced in the eountry. 

Table No. 4 will show the comparative growth of the sugar iudustry in the 
various Provinces, as also in the wltole of India since 1931-32. 

There has been an improvement in the eliimeney of extraction of Indian 
factoiies since the 8ug:ar Committee repoited in i9i0. At that tinio iho average 
recovery was 6 25 per cent which has now improved to about 9 5 pe»r cent in the 
Indian factories. The Indian Industry is thus impioving its cliicumcy, and with 
a progressive improvement in the quality of cane, whieh laigely nillueuces the 
recovery of sugar, the rate of recovery will show a further iinpiovoment. 3'ho 
maximum recovery obtained in any factory in India ims been 12*25, which 
compares very favourably with the recovery in Java. 

One or two interesting features of the industry in India which may well be 
commented upon here are that the industry m India is a Hiaisonal industry, the 
cane factories working for about 4 to 5 months in the year, betwiaai the nnultlis of 
November and A])ril. It is only in one part oi the country, Mysore, in 
Southern India, that the industiy is working for a period of 9 montlis during the 
year. Besides, unlike Java, wbeio factories cultivate cane on their own laud, or land 
under their control the caiie-oidtivation in India is almost entiidy ouIhkIi^ the 
control of factories, which purchase their cane fiorn ryots having sniall hohhiigB of 
land, and are thcre-fore not in a position to arrange for harvesting when cnnc has 
reached maturity and is in tlie optimum condition. 1'his is a senous ijan<li(ap all 
over India, except in the Bombay Presidency where factoiu^s grow t./um owm <*ane. 
But with adequate research, and co-operation with cultivators, this handicap should 
he minimised, as the ultimate pros])erity of the industry binges on the availability 
of cheap, disease-free cane, ol the lequisitc quality and high sucrose contents. 

The United Provinces Government have enacted legislation this year lor ])er- 
mitting manufacture of power-alcohol for compulsory admixture with petrol with a 

■’'Gur, which may most nearly be desciibed as hard-boiled massccuite (*onUdns 
50 to 80 per cent of sucrose, 8 to 20 per cent inverted sugar, and small quantities 
of mineral salts. 

t The number of sugar mills in U. P. and Bihar is 103 out of the total 
number of 143 operating in India m 1939-40. 
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view to utilising the surplus molasses of factories, and to enable the development of 
a new industry. 

The development of the sugar industry during the last decade has been 
romantic, but it would not do to rest on past laurels. Efforts must be continued to 
improve its eihcieiicy further by reduction of price of cane which would be possible 
if the total tonnage per acre is increased, and quality of the cane improved, and by 
decreasing the cost of manufacture, by mcieasing the length of the cane-crushing 
season by the growth of early and late ripening varieties, by the utilisation of by- 
products like molasses and bagasse, and by increase in recovery of sucrose. It is 
absolutely essential to decrease the price of sugar with a view to increasing the 
consumption of sugar in this country, and to enable the industry to export the 
surplus production to neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, 
Ceylon and also to the United, Kingdom, and other foreign countries, even to any 
extent that is possible. 


Lac Cultivation in India 

What Lac is 

The name ‘Lac* originated from the Sanskrit word “Lakh” meaning hundred 
thousand, no doubt referring to the innumerable insects that take part in secreting 
the lesui. It is the only resin of animal origin secieted by an insect Lacc^/er lacca^ 
which feeds on the sap of certain trees, exuding the resin during its hfe-cyele. 

In the epic ot the Mahabharatha, we read that the Kauiavas built a palace of 
lac (Jatiigriha) and invited their rival cousin, the Pandavas, to live in it with the 
ulterior object of destroying them by setting fire to the palace. In the Periplus, 
wiitten about 80 A.D., lac-dye is mentioned as being^ conveyed to ^ Aduli on the 
African coast of the Red Hea ; and in the Ain-i-Akbari (about 1590) it is recorded 
that Aklmr the Gicat made use of the lesin mixed with pigments to prepare var- 
nishes tor the screens of public buildings. The first recorded export of lac to 
Eiiiope took place in about 1607. At. the present time, the consuming countries in 
the order of importance are the United States of America, England, Oeimany (till 
September *H9) and Japan , . , . , 

Lac yields two dist-inct products, a dye similar to cochineal, wliicn is also an 
insect piodiKjt, and a lesin. In the early days, it was the dye whmh made up the 
bulk of the trade, but with the discovery of the aniline dyes, both cochineal and 
lac dye tiades came to an end. Foitunately, about this time the importance of 
the lac resin and the method of utilizing it had been discovered in Euiope, and 
it is now the remi which makes up the lac trade. . j mi. 

The industries into which shellac enteis are many and varied. Ihe most 
impoitant is the giamophone records industry which consumes 30 to 40 per cent 
of the annual output; the electrical and paint and varnish industnes utilise^ about 
35 per and the hatting trade a further 10 per cent. Other industnes using^ lac 
include such diverse trades as sealing-wax manufacture, photographic materials, 
the coiUectionery trade, munitions and fire-works, anti-fouling compositions for 
ships* bottoms, grinding-stones, micanite, shoe dressings, bangles, top, etc. , . 

From the manifold uses to which shellac is put, it might be supposed that 
it holds a sale place in the world*s maikets. This is not, however, generally the 
case. Only the shellac lecord still stands supreme in the gramophone industry, though 
attempts have been made by synthetics to oust it. Although shellac has not yet 
been synthesized and no product has yet been produced m the laboratory capable ot 
fulfilling Its manifold uses, synthetic substitutes have been pmduced which are ex- 
tremely satisfactory for some of the applications in which lac is used. Among; 
Bakelite, a phenolformaldehyde condensation product, is now largely used m the 
electrical trade. In the varnish trade, cellulose preparations are firmly estab- 
lished, pardy owing to the ease with which they can be applied. The synthetic 
resin inemstry is extiemely well-organised and has progressed very rapidly in spite 
of the trade depression during 1929-33. In ttis result, great ady^tage to the 
shellac industry would accrue, if shellac were standardised like the artificial resms. 

56 
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The synthetics their position both to their intrinsh* ])erformanf»c and also to the 
efforts o£ the consnmiiig countries to be sclLsntiicieiit and independent of external 
sources of supply in times of cmcr^i^ency. The ])ros))ect ol fnidin'^ new uses for a 
combination ol this natural rosin with the artificial resins should be j^ood ground 
for co-operation between the two industries for their mutual Inuicfit,. 

One of the diflicultics in the shellac trade has Ixmmi the fluctuations which occur 
in its price. The production is also subject to considerable variation from year to 
year. A number of ftvdors may result in short (U-ops, the most important bcinp; 
unfavourable climate, faulty methods of cultivation, inseid. pests, ami nepjlect of 
cultivation at times of low prices. Owin.G; to thesis facts and to the possibility of 
competition from synthetics, the Government of India instituted an impdry which 
was carried out by Mr. (now Bir) U. A. F. Lindsay, i.e.s., and I\Ir. C. I\I. iJarlow, 
LP.S., with the object of placini> the industry on a sound tvonntuic basis, Their 
report, which was published in 1921, recommendnil r(‘st*ar<‘h ini.o the subject. For 
this purpose the Indian Lac Eeseareh Institute was started in^ An[;ust 102o, at 
Namkum, live miles from Kanchi, in the very h(»art of the principal la(*-p:rowinft* 
area. The Institute liad oni>inally laboratories for bio'dieinical and cntoTnoloji:ical 
research to which in subsequent yoais, plivsico-chemical, applied chciiucal "and 
electrical research laboratories have been added. An experimenlal lac fmdory was 
completed in 1930, and there is a plantation in whudi as many of the itnporfant lac, 
hosts as possible are represented. Tim plantation also contains a number of pro)>- 
able hosts underj^'oing tests. The Institute is fituMiced bv a, c(‘ss on (‘sported lac 
shellac and lac. refuse which was between 2 annas and 1 annas p('r niannd <lunnji; 
1922-1936, and 5-7 annas since Aup^mst 1936 ; the imu'(‘as(' in tlu^ cr^ss was to 
provide funds for the widenini*; scope of research which was felt so necessary in view 
of the eom])otition from synthetic resins. 

The primary object of rescandr was to devis(^ imp 7 -ovi*d m(‘tbods of rmltivation, 
to improve the quality of lac prodimetl by j»To\vin.{i: held thy strains, and to minimi/.i^ 
the elFect of insect enemies. Later, the S(*ope of rese*ir<*h was f‘\U‘nded to find new 
uses for shellac in the industries which wti'c rapid!)/ i>eirm' developed by tlu' synthetic 
resin trade, and to oi\fi;anisc research in consuming: count.rles in co-oneration with 
the industries iisinp; lac ; a marketinii; survey was (‘iirried out in India to improve 
the e.^ating marketing methods. 

Lac is practically an Indian monopoly and is grown over a vi'ry wide area 
including Assam and Burma. The chief areas of cultivation ar(\ however, Chota 
Nagpur, the Feudatory States of Orissa, and the (lent ml Proviiuu's, I'hiw principal 
area produces about 85 per cent of the lac of comm<M’i‘c, Ohota Nagpur alone being 
msponsible for 50 per cent of India’s annual output of hn*. th^ylon, Java, the 
Federated Malay States, Indo-Ohina and vSiam produce smnll amounts of bus and 
even of this, the grenter part finds its wav to linlia, c?** (liihoit.ta, to he mannfne* 
tured into shellac The annual production of (U’ude hu! in India vuri(>rt h(»tw(‘e.n 
600,000 and 1,200,000 cwt., and the exports of lac of all kinds (including seedlaf*) 
vary from 400,000 to 800,000 cwt. with a present value of aiiont. 20 inillions of 
rupees, the maximum having been as high as 100 millions of rupees. On page 444 
are given export figures (volume and value) for the last 20 years. 

Lac Producing Insect 

The insect which produces lac is one of the scale insoids and is known as 
Laccifer lacca. It lives as a parasite feeding on the sap-juices of certain tiTCS, 
which are therefore known as lac-hosts. Among the more imporlant of these are 
Schleichera trijuqa (Kusum), Bufea /rondosu, (Pnlas). Zir:yphui^ pijuva (Ber), 
Acacia Catechu (Khait), Zizyphus Xyhpf/ra (Ohont) and (ht)anic^ iiiiHcufi (Arhar). 
The insect starts life as a tiny red-coloured larva just ov(*r half-n-mdlimetrc in 
length. These larvae, which emerge (or swarm) in large numbers from the bodies 
of the mature female insects, are active and callable of crawling a (considerable 
distance. 

In onler to ensure the maximum crop, tlie host trees are pruced some time 
prior to utilization as hosts, so that they may provide as great a number as possible 
of long green succulent shoots on which the larvae may settle. 

Brood Lac 

The lac from which swarming is about to occur is known as hrood lac. The 
larvae are introduced to the host tree on which it is proposed to raise a lac crop 
by tying a number of sticks of brood lac to it: this is known as inoculation or 
artificial infection as distinct from natural infection which occurs on trees without 
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any human intervention. The larvae settle on the younp; shoots, insert their mouth 
parts, which are in the form of sucking tubes (the proboscis), through the bark into 
the sap-carrying tissues of the tree, and start seeding by suction. 

The larvae, consisting of approximately 30 per cent males and 70 per cent 
females, begin to grow and secrete round their bodies a coating of resin which 
forms a cell in which they live ; and by the coalescence of one cell with another, 
as resm secretion continues, a continuous or semi-con tinuous encrustation of lac is 
formed round the twigs. 

A few weeks after settlement of the larvae the male insects emerge out of their 
small cells, fertilize the females and die. The females never leave their cells but 
continue to secrete lac ; within their ovaries the eggs which will produce the young 
of the next generation develop ; thus the female is almost entirely responsible for 
the production of lac. 

The female insect lays her eggs within the lac cell in a space known as 
the incubating chamber, which is formed by a contraction of her body ; within 
this chamber the eggs hatch, and the larvae emerge out through a hole known as 
the Anal Tubercular Pore. When mature, the lac is cut from the tree for use 
as brood or for sale. This cycle occurs twice a year but there are two series which 
overlap. Lac giown on tiees other than Kusum swarms in June-July ,and 
October-Novcmber giving two ciops termed the Baisakhi and the Katki. Lac 
grown on Kusum, or on other trees using Kusum brood, swarms in June-July and 
February March, giving two crops known as the Jethwi and Aghani at approxi- 
mately equal intervals. 

Three Stages of Manufacture 


After being cut from the tree, the lac may be sold for manufacture before the 
larvae have emerged, in which case it is known as on, or it may be sold after 
swarming when it is called phunki. The process of manufacture consists of three 
stages ; the lac is first scraped away from the stick by hand (or in the case of 
Kiisum lac it is crushed in a roller crusher and any pieces of stick removed by 
picking and winnowing) and then crushed into small grains. The next process is 
that or washing, to remove the impurities and the red-coloured lac-dye, the result- 
ing product being called seedlac. Seedlac is converted into shellac by melting it in 
long sausage-shaped cloth bags about two inches in diameter, before a charcoal 
fire. During the healing process the bag is twisted, and this pressure, combined 
with heat, squeezes the melted resin material out through the cloth. The plastic 
mass is well basted by means of an iron spoon in order to mix its constituents, 
resin and wax. Then, if button lac is being made, small quantities of the molten 
material are dropped on a zinc sheet, where they spread out into circular buttons 
about three inches in diameter and J inch thick. If shellac is being made, a portion 
of the molten material is spread oxrt into a thin sheet on the surface of a glazed 
earthenware cylinder containing hot water. The sheet, so formed, is about 2 feet 
long and feet broad, which being still plastic can be removed from the hot 
cylinder by the dexterous finger manipulation of the worker. This is then held in 
front of the fire and stretched as much as possible into a large thin sheet which is 
broken up when cold, the resulting flakes being the shellac of commerce. 


Various By-Products 

This process, while fairly efficient, results in a number of by-products which 
Bell at low prices and yet contain quite high percentages of shellac. Of these by- 
products the more important aie molamma, separated as dust from the seedlac ; 
Mri the dirt and refuse which remain in the bag after the melting process and 
which is removed by splitting open the bag and lifting it out ; and finally passewa, 
which is obtained from the cloth of the bags by boiling them, atter use in 

dilute soda solution. . . , -r 

Below is given a short resume of the activities of the Indian Lac Eesearch 
Institute to improve the condition of the lac industry. 


Cultivation Of Lac 

A thorough survey has been made of the life-cycle of the lac insect and 
other insects associated with it. As a result, it has been possible to devise simple 
natural and artificial control methods for the efficient production of lac. A 
svstematic study of the various host trees with reference to the methods and 
seasons of pruning them has led to definite improvements. All improvements in 
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the methods of cultivation which have arisen out of the resonrches conducted at 
the Institute are being made available to the raiyats through deinonslratois trained 


Export Figures (Volume & Value) Of Lac 


Year. 

X920-21 



Weijiht. 

Owe. 

308,as7 

Value (Rupees 
in thousands), 
75,820 

1921-22 

... 


43193.li 

79,168 

1922-23 


... 

4'< 6,011 

1,02,062 

1923-24 

. .. 


4t,6 671 

90,627 

19J4-25 

... 


4:;7,oi7 


3925-26 

... 


539,92 li 

09,010 

1926-27 

... 


592,030 

54,724 

1927-28 



643,584 

69,886 

1928-29 



743,403 

86 426 

19.9-30 

... 

... 

0ii8,9l4 

(>9,672 

1930-31 



547,1.51 

3 5 ,374 

1931-34 



403,724 

18 ,394 

1932-33 



418 3U0 

12,424 

1933:34 



730,988 

23., 6.14 

1934-36 


. .. 

586,002 

32,996 

1936-36 


... 

487, obJ 

16,836, 

1936-37 


, ,, 

833,904 

23,-1.21 

1937-38 


... 

064 671 

16,218 

1933-39 

... 


643,848 

12,665 

1939-40 
(10 months) 

;;; 


667,893 

15,466 


at the Institute. For exam le, the demonstrators tca<‘h the cuHivatois how to 
forecast the emergence of the lac larvae by observing the changing colour of the lac 
cells approaching maturity so that brood for infection may be cut in time and the 
final crop harvested. They also demonstrate how and wdien to ])uino their trees, 
and how to destroy inimical insects by soaking the lac crops in water, etc. 

Improving Manufacture of Shellac 

Although it is impossible radically to change the method of manul’iu'tuie of 
shellac under existing economic conditions, various nimple but important faclorH, for 
the better manulacture of lac even aecoiding to the present small-Hcale process 
have been formulated and brought home to the manufacturers. One aspect of this 
problem which has received considerable attention is the recovery of lac, from by- 
products through a not very costly solvent-extraction })roceHh so that Homo, at least, 
of the more go-ahead manufacturers may adopt this jirocess. 

At present most of the lac produced in India labout 97 per cent) is exported 
to foreign countries to be used there in a large number of industiiCK. America is 
by far the largest consumer taking more than 50 per cent of the total production 
with England and, till lately, Germany taking about per cent each, 
Becent reports from America show that 25.089, lbs. of bIioHuc weie im- 
ported during the first 11 months of 1939, a large part of which was employed 
for moulding gramophone records the production of whicii has greatly increiiKcd in 
recent years. Extensive broadcasting by radio of music was cxpcMed lo have a 
detnmental effect upon the volume of gramophone record pioduetion but Ibe reverse 
of this has resulted. Having become more familiar with music of all kinds, the 
public enjoys arranging its own home progiammes and has bought combination 
radio phonographs in gieat numbers thus inci easing the demand for gramophone 
records. Apart from the gramophone record industry, and the fioor imlish and fur- 
niture finishing industries which up to date utilize most of the laii, there are 
literally hundreds of small applications in practically every industiy. 

Work Of Lac Research Institute 

Becent work of the Institute covers investigations to improve the performance 
value of shellac products in then existing uses and also to find new uses for lac. 
There have been several improvements in the methods of applications of shellac in 
the varnishing and polishing industries thiough the addition of various materials 
which could be classified as accelerators, hardeners and plasticisers. 

Of the new uses, mention should be made of its application for plastic 
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moulding, oil-varnishes, spirit lacquers, adhesives, baking enamels, and new 
types of paints in connection with the war-time needs of the Defence 
Departments* In plastic moulding, considerable success has been attained in the 
large-scale production of electro- technical goods on the bakelite technique* Hitherto, 
the thermo-plastic nature of shellac made its ejection from hot moulds impossible, 
reducing thereby the speed of output. By combining shellac with formaldehyde 
and subsequently? with urea, melamine, etc*, it has been possible to increase the 
toughness of moulded goods, while hot, to such an extent that these could be 
ejected from the moulds at the same temperature without taking recourse to cooliug. 
This marks an important feature in the future of shellac moulding m general. Com- 
bination of shellac with casein and vegetable proteins has opened a further line in 
plastic moulding to which considerable attention is being directed at the Institute. 
Laminated iiisnlaliiig board, s of good peiformance have been prepared, the application 
of which in the production of electro-technical goods and articles of common domestic 
use is expected to increase the demand for shellac. It has also been possible to 
condense the phenolic fraction of coal-tar with shellac giving rise to plastic 
materitds of promise both in the moulding and varnishiug industries. The intro- 
duction of shellac in the injection moulding process is another promising line 
developed at the Institute. It has been possible to evolve shellac moulding 
powers suitable for injection-moulding of electrical switches, bottle caps, buttons, 
etc., and the speed of production is so considerable and the operation so simple 
that a big market for shellac might be envisaged in this new field. 

Whellac and its components have been made to yield excellent adhesives by 
combining them with glycerine and phthaleic anhydride, suitable for use in the 
manufacture of laminated fibre boards and safety glass. 

Lacquer Industry in India 

The development of lacquer industry in India is handicapped by the absence 
of solvents. As^ yet the hydrocarbon solvents, esters and higher alcohols are not 
produced in India, and hence a shellac lacquer, using alcohol as the main solvent, 
has been developed^ for spray-paiuting in general and motor-ear finishing in 
particular. fcSiich finishes could also be coated over thin metal or paper boards 
and gramophone records could be manufactured by stamping the sound grooves 
over tluise surfaces. Weather-resistant varnishes for spiay-painting have also 
been d(jvclopeil by modifying shellac with various catalysts. An extremely resistant 
ba<;king varnish has been produced from the distillation product of kiri (by-product 
in the manufacture of shellac) after vulcanisation and incorporation with linseed 
oil. 

London Shellac Research Bureau 

Ah a result of the researches conducted in London by the London Shellac 
Bcsciuxdi Huroau (controlled by the Indian Lac Cess Committee), lac-oil varnishes 
have been developed. A new method ol applying shellac-coatings by a dry process 
(iiot-spraying) has been successfully completed and various paints and coatings for 
defence purposes Jiave been developed. 

q\) meet the specific needs of certain industries, the high melting, weather- 
rcHiHlant and quick backing fraction of lac has been separated by extraction of 
total hic with organic solvents or weak alkalies. Already large quantities of this 
harcl lac resin are being used in Great Britain m the eleotiicai industry. 

In America, Germany and England, lac is bleached by the use of sodium 
hypochlorite for various industrial uses. The Institute has investigated all the 
factors involved in the bleaching of lac with the result that it could be successfully 
commercially nuiniifactured in this country with a possible export outlet. 

fundamental researches on the constitution of shellac specially that of soft lac 
resin, viscosity, solubility, and other phj sico-cLemical properties including break- 
down voltage of shellac films and discs constitute an important activity of the 
Indian Lae Kescarch Institute. These have yielded lesults of considerable import- 
ance to increase the commercial use of shellac. 



Isidian Hides & Skins Industry 

India today can fairly claim to be the world^s major snpjdier of hides and 
skins, both raw and half-tanned* It is reckoned that there are in India 225 
million cattle and buffaloes 40 million sheep and 58 jiullioa (ioats, which means 
that in this country are to be found one-third of all the cuttle in the world*«^the 
largest cattle population ol any single country. 

From these vast numbers of animals it is ostimiitcd that 20 million cattle 
and 5i million bnffiilo bides aie piodnccd a yeai, puls 2B million gout and kid 
skins and i9 million sheep and lamb skins*^ It must ho pointed out, however* 
that, paiticularly in the case of cattle, these figurcB are liable to llnct nation since 
it is calculated that from TO to 80 per cent of the cattle hides are obtained from 
animals which have died natural deaths, Such a death roll inevitably is depeiulent 
on the incidence of famine, flood or epidemics of disease, (lout, kid and sheep 
skins which are usually obtained through slaughter of the animals lor meat, remain 
more or less steady. Compared with other countries India stunds Jirst in the 
production of both, hides and skins. 

About 75 per cent of the Indian production of raw hides and about 45 ])pr 
cent of the goat and sheep skins are nowadays locally tanncrl, the remaimicr being 
ex])ortecl raw. For many years Germany was a major buyer ot tiu'se raw materials, 
and although after the Great War she recovered her poBiiion to some extent, the 
development of Indian tanning and increased purehiifieH by the United Kingdom 
after the introduction of glace kid manufacture on a laige scale in that country, 
have helped to spread India’s market, although at the o])cning of the. present war 
about a thiid of her hides and skins were still sold on the Gontinent of Europe. 

During 1939-40 India exported raw and undicHsed hidch and skins worth Rs. 
412 lakhs while exi'orts of half-tanned leather w(‘re worth Ms. (itiD iaklis. Neaily 
all the latter were biought by the United Kingdom whi(‘h iiowudu}8 takes more 
than half of India’s exports of hides and skins. 

In recent years, definite attempts arc being made inside ilu; country to 
improve the produce generally. For example, iminoveiiu'iits in iluyuig methods 
are being introduced and this scheme is being backt^d by the tiinaerH and 
shippers who have voluntarily contributed to a fund to pay a small premium 
direct to all flayers of A and B grade hides. This is tending to luise the standard 
of quality by obviating avoidable defects. 

So far as the flat rate system of quotation goes, the evils inlu‘rc*nt in it will 
hardly be reduced until buyers appreciate tlie value ot the grading sclKunes wliich 
are now being officially encouraged. Systematic grading and marking of hides 
under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and marking) Act, by^ moans of brass 
disks’" is now in Ojicration in a number of slaughter hoiis(‘H especially in North 
India. Four grades, A, B, 0 and Rejections, are prescribed in the rules under tlie 
Act. Nearly 4,65.800 kips and 2,50,700 buff-hicles have hovii g]‘ad(‘d under the 
AGMARK scheme between January 1937 and Decembtu’ 1940. In ki]»s, nearly 
22 per cent were of A grade, 35 per cent of B, 37 per cent of G and 6 per <'ent. 
Eejectioiis. Amongst bufl-liides, about 28 ])er cxnt were of A grade, 32 jior cent 
of B, 35 per cent of 0 and 5 per cent Rejections. 

With a view to grading cured hides also (slauglitcrcd and doatl) and to 
expand the scheme to handle a much larger numlicr of hidi^s, a re-organisation 
of hrde^ grading is now proposed. The scheme, in tln‘ lirst instance, would bij 
tried at iiu])ortant assembling maikets, e.g., Calcvtta ami ( Details of 
the sdiome aie discussed m the Repoit on tlie iiuukeiing oi HhIoh in India, 
which is being prepared by the Agricultuial Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India. 

^ If buyers^ wish to ensure quality in their eonsignments they would be well 
advised to specify the staiidaid Agmark grades in their eontrac'ts. Regarding 
the advantage of using the standard Agmark grades and quoting diHenuitial prit^es, 
an instance may be given of a mixed lot ot 1,000 graded hules sent to Palestine. 
They fetched a farthing a lb. (2J per cent) more than a similar lot of ungraded 
hides. It is reckoned, however, that the real extra value obtained by the buyer 
in this case was many times this small premium. 

"’'The use ot brass disks is now discontinued and instead the liulcs me suitably 
punched near the tail 
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INDIAN HIDES & SKINS INDUSTRY 
Goat, Kid, Sheep And Lamb Skins 

iji goat, kid, sheep and lamb skins produced each year about 

halt of them are exported usually in a ra\Y, dry-salted, state. The U. S. A. 
takes about two-thirds ot these raw skins while the United Kingdom takes more 
tnan three-quarters of the half -tanned, dressed skins most of which are exported 
through Madras. 

. The Indian goat, which^ normally is regarded by most agricultural and 
animal husbandly experts as little better than an unmitigated nuisance, does, 
however, come into its own in the skin business, for India supplies about one-sixth 
of the goat skins required by the world tinning industry. The effect of the 
almost total Ja]ianese blockade on China has not yet become fully apparent 
in "world statistics, but it seems possible that when full details are available they 
will show that India’s share of the market has grown still greater. 

High class glace kid is made from Indian goat skins and those from Bengal 
and Bihar are regarded as the best raw material ior this purpose. Incidentally, 
glacjc kid is now being made in India and in addition to meeting local demand, 
exports w'orth Es. 9*3 lakhs were made in 1938. 

Reference had already been made to the fact that about half the hides and 
skins produced in India are tanned in the country. Exports of dressed hides 
are in varying degrees of finish from ^ the half-tanned ‘‘East India tanned kips 
and calf skins” which are re-tanned and finished in the importing countries, to 
box and willow sides which are practically ready for the bootmaker.' 

Widespread Village Industry 

Indian tanning, a very widespread village industry carried on by Chamars, 
a depressed class of Hindus, can be divided into two categories, indigenous and 
modern. 

The indigenous types, in which the Chamars are supreme, covers four different 
forms of leather : the crude leather produced in the villages to meet local needs ; 
bulfalo sole leather which is bag tanned in the Punjab and in Bengal ; Punjab 
tanned sheei) skins, the Kabuli Bheris of the trade which are often used as cheap 
bookbinding leather, throughout India ; and the half-tanned leather of Madras and 
Bombay. It is this fourth kind of leather which has found its way into interna- 
tional commerce, most of it first going to the United Kingdom when it is exported 
to other countries. 

This indigenous tanning in the main uses avaram or turwar bark (cassia 
auriculata) winch is obtained in southern and western India. Since the last war» 
however, great strides have been made in Indian tanning piactice and in Madras 
cattle hides are nowadays tanned with wattle bark, large quantities of which are 
imported fiom South Afiiea. Goat and sheep skins are, however, still tanned with 
avaram, and the same medium is used in Bombay for cattle hides. The annual 
export of this half-tanned leather is worth about Rs. 600 lakhs- 

Modern tanning, especially for producing leather for saddlery and military 
equipment, employs local tannins such as babul bark and myrobalans in dealing with 
buffalo and heavy cow hides. Such modern processes have been introduced in 
Gawnpore, one of India’s biggest modern tanning centres, Agra, Calcutta and 
Madras, and buffalo hide is now being treated by modern methods to produce 
sole leather. 

Chrome Tanning 

Chrome tanning has also developed at a phenomenal rate in the country and 
tanneries in Gawnpore, Calcutta and Madras now produce leather for shoe uppers, 
such as box and willow sides from cow hide and box willow calf. Such leather 
has for some time been regularly exported to Africa, Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
Iran and Iraq, and since the operation of the Ottawa trade pact the United 
Kingdom has taken a growing amount of these leathers exports to the U. K. 
rising to over Rs. 54 lakhs in 1937. j 

In recent months the capacity of the Indian hides and skin industry and 
the tanneries in the country has been proved by the order for army boots, worth 
Rs* 100 lakhs, placed by the British Government in India. This order is being 
filled at the rate of 125 000 pairs of boots a month. Such work does not by any 
means represent the total capacity of the industry since apart from other and 
smaller orders, the rapidly increasing Indian Army also has to be shod and 
the normal internal demand is being met without any dislocation being 
caused. 
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Filially, an infcercfiUn*]? development in the hide and «kin hnsineRs in recent 
years has been the ;i,rowta in exports of lamb and kid fnr skins. Tln^se are 
partieuKuly attractne i>,ood8 (^ome of the North Indian varieties of sinvu ludone,- 
i^ine: to the stime species as that prodaeinj*; the well-known ** Persian aiul 

5,000 pieces were cxiiouted in lOiS. That was a htnnble l>ej,innui‘» anti tiic tlemand 
was so brisk that by ID.iO exj^orts exceeded 2,00,1,1)00 skins. It i.s quite passible 
that with the demaiui for w.um equipment dunnp; the war, India's lur skins can 
play a very useful pail. 


Coffee Industry in India 

It is a fascinating, story that lies behind the iiitroduciion of coilhe into India. 
In about 1000 A. l>., nabalnnlan l^ahih, of btdoved memory, ralluMl the fnithful, 
in tiont ol a holy cave hiuih up on the Ghan(lrii**,in Hills in Mysore State, to 5 .uve 
battle to a inmderoua bainlit cliieftam. who had entrenchcil liimsclf on the Hills 
and, with his hordes, was devastating, the eoun'. ry. 'Phe and Ids men 

perished. Bababudan vSahib who had sailed forUi in tlie spirit of a crusader 
announeed to his followers that he had decided to jxo on a p!l'^nnuua';(i to the Holy 
City of Mecca and disappeared into the cave. All through the lotm weary months 
his faithful followers, both Hindu and Muslim, watcdieil and waited at tin* mouth 
of the cave till the holy man reappeared, ami eominunieated to them die p;lfwl 
news that he had hroiigh'. from tlio Holy Land as j;!!!. iav them "'even seeds of a 
wondrous plant which would servo as “foml and drink'’ ft) tlnun. I’besc seeds 
wei*e planted on the Chandrn|i,in ITdls which from that »iey cam'* to he known as 
the Bababudan MiUs The fooudatiou of the coUec induslry m India was thus 
and truly laid by Bahabiuuui Sahib. 

History rceoids that the tiny ])]ant8 from the BababmUn ntock earri«‘d 
across the seas started the bqi, plantations in Duteh Itast Indies aod Brazil. Dutch 
East Indies {»;ot its hist coftec plants tiom Oannanou* in rrodahjir in llV'ti. 'Diese 
havinp; been destroje^'l by iioods, a second consianmmit ^ fnun Dsdia folhnvcd three 
years later and became tlnj fore.nniner of the arahim <'o{ree olauiainm of tin* Miitcli 
East Indies. In 17G0 coflcc idiiuis taken from Uoa in roi1u‘j,uese India to Rio do 
Jaueuo mtioduced codec cultivation in Buizil. 

Development cf Coffee Growing in India 

In India, for well-nij;li two cciitiiricB tho ii^ht ol (‘olVei* apienrs to h.uvo been 
hidden under tlie hushcl. It was only m ilUO that the poshilnhiics of eoilce as a 
commercial crop attracted the attention of the Emd. India (bruitany. An vxpen- 
mental plantation was ojioned in Tdlichciry in the stum* year and * in its wake 
regular plantations sprang op all over the slopes of the (Jisais in l-^onth India. 

The grim doteimination and the dogged peisevemncc oi tbe I'loncerH of the 
coffee industry wrought a miracle. In less than a centuiy tiiouhamls of a<‘rcH of 
■wild jungle on the almost inaccessible heights of the mount, am range's wen* chuired 
and converted into smiling coffee gardens. Ami by 1872, Imlia was able to exiiort 
as much as 25,UUU tons of coffee. 


A^nd its Fail 

A serieB of reverses then followed. 'Hic fungus leaf-diBC'ase, IlvmoU'la mtHlra- 
trix and the codec steam-boier made it increasingly ditrumlt for estates siluaUul in 
certain areas to pay their way. Also keen competition in the world markets trom 
foreign coffees conUibuted U) the decline of the Indian coffee induhtry with the icstdt 
that from about 800,000 acres the area under coffee shiunk to Us present level of 
about 200,000 acres. 

Lccafon aud Exteiit of Pre?ent CultD/ation 

There are few hills in the world so^ well-suited to the growing of high quality 
coffee as the hills of tSoutli India. High altitude, sunny slojicH, a tropical sun, 
plentiful rams, a good foiest soil lich in humus content and a well-diaincd Kiib-Hoil 
are some of the ideal conditions under which coffee grows on thofae hills and yields 
the product reputed for its excellent characteristics in the cup. 
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The raoio important of these MJs are the Bababudan, Koppa and Mudig;re 
Raii^s m the Mysore State ; the Nilgiris, Nedubattam, Sherm*oys, Anamallais 
and Pulneys in the Madras Presidency; Kannan Devan in the Travancore State; 

Mysore State and paitly in the Madras Presidency 
and which lies in the Cochin State and the rest in the 

Malabar district ot the Madras Presidency. Besides these, wholly hilly regions like 
North and South Cooi-g and Wynaad also grow coffee. About half the total area 
under coffee in South India IS in the Mysore State, a quarter in the Madras 
Piesideimy, a nith in Coorg and the remainder distributed between Travancore and 
Cochin States. 


Varities Grown and Types 

All the three important varieties of coffee known to the world, viz., Ooffea 
arabtca, Ooffea robusta and Ooffea liherica, are grown in South India. The C^ea 
orahica of South India claims its descent, as alieady stated, irom the finest of 
this variety grown in its home country of Arabia and brought to India by 
Babahudan Sahib. More than 90 per cent of the coffee area in India is planted to 
Ooffea arahzca. 

Ooffea robusta was introduced from Java in 1910. It occupies less than 10 
per cent of the total aiea under coffee. 

Many types of arabtca appear to have been tried from time to time. *Chik’ 
was one of the first in the field and flourished till it succumbed to the attacks of 
the coffee stem-borer and the leaf-disease. ‘Cooig,’ a new type found resistant to 
the leaf-disease, then became popular. The ‘K(nP type well-known for its vigour, 
robustness and bean quality is now the most popular/ 


The Coffee Tree and its Produce 


The coffee tree begins to yield from its third year, though it attains full 
maturity only in its fifth year of life. The useful life of a coffee tree is reckoned 
to be about 50 years, provided of course, year in and year out, the costly cultural 
operations are attended to and the delicate trees aie fed with proper manures and 
protected against pests and diseases, and the shade under which they are grown 
is regulated from time to time 

The coffee tiee yields only one crop in a year in India. It blossoms in March- 
April with the first showers received after the preceding dry period. The berries 
mature and ripen in the course of the next nine to ten months, those on higher 
elevations taking a longer time to mature than others. In some areas, the crop 
is ready to he harvested as early as September, while in others it is as late as 
January. For the same reason, harvesting which is generally done in three rounds 
to ensure that, only fully ripe berries (cherries) arc picked in each round lasts till 
May, in certain areas. 

Preparation of the Produce for the Market 

Like any other fruit crop, the cherry picked off the coffee tree is perishable 
in its raw state and cannot therefore be marked as such. It has to undergo 
farther treatment before the final product, the coffee bean may be taken out of it 
in a state conducive to its keeping quality. 

This is achieved in either of the two ways described below. 

Plantation (Parchmentl Coffee 

qiie first of these known as the ‘^wet” or “washing” method is an elaborate 
process in which the outer skin of the cherry and the sticky matter beneath are 
gently removed by pulping and washing. This leaves the coffee beans inside the 
cherry eacli encased in a solt parchment covering. Coffee in this form is known 
as ‘parchment coffee.’ . . .v j ^ 

The next stage in the preparation is the drying of parchment coffee m the 
sun so caicfully and so well that all but a very small percentage of moisture^ is 
left in it and the parchment-covering turns brittle, flhe further processes of peeling 
ofi the parchment-covering, the grading of beans according to their shape pd 
size, and the careful garbling of each grade by picking out by hand all blemished 
and out-of size beans, complete the preparation of coffee for the naarket by the 
‘wet’ method. The final product of this process goes under the trade name 
“Plantation Coffee,” with or without the additional qualifying word ‘‘Parchment” 
to ensure that no misunderstanding is caused as to the superiority in quality of 
the coffee in question, owing to the special preparatory treatment it has received. 
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Native (Cherry) Coflee 

The other inelhovl of pn'pamMno tjf !iV' ’ * ’ “ 4 ' i)n »h^r one. 

Cherries as they are imrvesUHi are <U >h 1 in lin* ^\v\ "'J* t .. . n m kt i oi ';jo k'lierry, 
the soft palvhnlenWo^eriu,u of t-he h-'jui.i nis ,i % n n? th * ' kv to i l'*r hi lne.\v.sen 
dry np forming a husk and Iejv\inji, die heaii^ ino in : » - k.i k. rherry. 

dried coffee is t lieu <leeor(k'uie<l by pousmImi^ v lsu hy passing "it 

through a halier.^ 'fhe beans tlius so| anited n* na ken is g i?’-* i'l-ii gnelO, if 
necessary* The linal product of this nroec*-’^ is c??’ si ‘ ,\ ih’ * ( nV/' or 'Hkhorry- 
dried Coffee” and sometimes “Nafivc (Olunry) (k)*}’--. ’ 

Uncured and Cured Coffees 

To the final prodncls of eithor of the Iwi ru diol* of iu','M,jr,pinn dcHcrihctl 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the general {erni “croJ (S ,r a 

means that coffee fruits as harvesled imve hv \ to * fa^u orestTvalive 

processes, and the hoans obtained fiJ>ni \hm^ ,00 n u; ' ’•» . *K fo*’ the marked. 

Conversely, “aneiired eoflee” means cofiVc in oav hm ,;*t, oo* he* o? h ‘foM» it in 

cured. This term is, however, geueridb ooplhd oul,^ h*. s. c .i h!* M jehmenl 
or in the husk* 

Curing 

“Curing” is (he collective term anpluMl to td! the a to vvluidi uncured 

coffee is siibjecled before it is t.urneil into ioutd «*. (.‘ e \ “»*u 3 m” a person 
who undertakes the curimr of eotree* Theio are a nuiuiuT oj MieU ep ■ t'-k lac’c 
and small, tiims and individnalc, in Soo.Hi IimIm (uphivoi.' i.i'* e iinmbcis t«f 
labourers during the season in their “curbig ymd 0 “ t'OM.i * (* ' *** \ hv;uf ’*0 4 .” 

It is gratifying to note that the miring of c >hbo i** lioli** is m’lnmaledged 
to be the best in the world in all its piinci]ed uuo%»/‘.'k ' uPium'' h(*'it. of (he 
sun during the curing scaflon is a nnturnl {idiauliM* co]o).'.l Us. imlm. 

Added to this is the great caro bestowed by (‘hpum on trmy pjoM MS o*’ curing, 

which, as they have learned from their loop, cKpc'-icuco, euimucco tct‘ cuo qntditics 
of Indian cotfec and ensures for it the fsr^’’. ruuk mnon , th * l uirt** '! of Uio world. 

The grading of cofree hians accordhig to rm-ir hoc oid »o c.s aioorinnt 
to the consumer as the cup qualilk's. Unintm and slic| .» lea! to inc >ular'Mics 
in roasting and consecpicnt inferior luiuor. In t!'«‘, proj't 01 .adiog, (ho pea- 

shaped beans or “poa-henics” aic se]>aroled Lom th?* {huPtdmoal hi-mm or “tints” 

The flats aie again graded into tirbt, e(*rond cia! l»il d '>i,p . ;*■''! "dim* to ccitaiu 
fixed standards based on the width and thick. leu'^ of flic Imcjuk .ulopfed by each 
carer who also exercises his own discretion in iiumiug hi^ crad s and uMing I'rade 

marks such as ^'O,” “A ” “B,” “0,” etc. 'I'ho be.vis tloif. juv not lit (0 p;o into 

any of the above groups form a sepmutc prude calliul “Tuip/k” 

Monsooned Coffee 

In the days of sailing ships, Native (cherry) coTo sent to En‘'ofc usi'd to 
take some six months for the voyage, with tlio iMudt U.ct. in (he dunio hold of 
the ship coffee lost its original colour and became white. With the ommuo; of 
the Suez and speedy trausport on steam-shipn, cimiphuntM \vc>*e ici-fived from 
Europe that the coffee had not the flavour it had In-lbrc. !\hu’* o,hiS^i in Mnu'p.dore 
rose to the occasion and devised and perfected the piocess kmovn us “nmnsooning 
coffee,” in which the coffee acquired tlie spedal tluvonr pr *U'ric<l by many 
consumers in Norway, France and Switzerland, 

Monsooning of coffee is an ait. With the break of (be SoHih V/cst ?donNOon 
late in May^ or early_ in June, Native (cherry'! coffee is ev nly spreud, chout 4 to 

6 inches tliick, m airy godowns open on all shieu asul s ikul luna tnm^ to time 

for about 4 or 5 clays. It is then ])a(*kcfl loose in 'Hin ly and ntacked in 

piles with BufPicient space between lows for the oHms.ooa* v.mdn to bltnv conti- 
nuously on each bag. The beans are bulked ;Hid iv- '-clod (nn't* si week or 
poured from one bag to another to avoid (Pcir yctiiMM i8j(nd<iy ivxl for even 
“monsooning.” In about a month and a half the <*o|i‘‘c si:-hum(*M a sdvery white 
colour when it is considered to be fully matured and rosaly ioi bhipment. 

Chamctesristics of VajLcloi¥3 Growvths 

Coffees are valued on their quality, substance or body, flavour or siroma and 
point or hardness in the cup. It is on these vciy desirable elmractenstlcB that the 
various growths of Indian coffees have earned for them a reputation in the most 
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fastidious mniUct nf i!!!'>udi, liOiuldii. Mysorca are noted for their full 

Bolt liquor uiin M'hi'U; C-vtiin luni nchiiit.a. liillisriiis. Nilfiiiis and Naidiibatiim 
fall in llie same v.iid ■.ood quality, clistinclive flavour, soft, and lliidnsh liquor. 
SlieniiiOvB OH' t'l- 1 .!■ 'i'l. ,1 d lij il-i.ir liinj aionia, uhilc Oiior);8 yield a strong 
liquor. 1 yi. iu jj Iiqnor while Anatiiiilliiis, Kaiinan Devan 

and raliiiH u.f iluir honnd liquor. It m Bddom that Indian coffees 

fail U) iho ?;qk!tt’hit nk'. nf v ia‘“!hlionH blonder* 

'Iho nsiukff oi oiiti is also inu'ily depoiident on theix* extei’iial 

charai'toi A h n\ oi iho sulniit loaturcs of the various giovvths of Indian 

colloo Hio tiu' loMolur/ 


MYiS(MiK>S 

GOO IB 1 

JSIBOUnS 

NAllHJlJAIl'H 

BlDLlOlfOS 

WIKhVAu^OA’S 

ANAiV 

KOlJd \:urAh OiK^ 
KAN NAN 1 KV W 
JlAhNlS 


Ali’dium Bold, Bouiul and Thicks Gieenish-Greyish. 
Buol lo .\U‘dinni Luld, Gieeiiish*Grevish to Gieyish, 

MtHliuni Bold, Gioonish, slightly Coated, 
ihdd, Loiqosli, Bluish-Greyish, not Ooa*ed. 

I\lniumj ilold, Greenibh to Gicenisli-GiejisL not 
(k)ilotl. 

Fairly Hold, Grocnish, slightly Coated* 

.ucmIiuhi Bohl, Uoundish, Greemali not Coated. 
Hohl, Giefiiish, I’aiily Coated, 

Bold, Bonndish, Gieenish, Coated. 

Mrtlmm Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated, 
hhnull to in(‘duim Bold, Ou’enish, slightly Coated. 


in the World Prodiiclicn of, 
and Trade in, Coffee 

'Fho iuimml \\oild produclion of coffee is estimated at about 2| million tons. 
Bra/.il acfoun!;’! hir IB j «m* rtnt of Ibis, Colombia takes the nest place with 11 per 
cent, and Dutch Kuu\ IndicH follows with 5 per cent. India’s sbaie is less than 
I per ciuili, About N) per cent of the woild trade in coffee is monopolised by 
Bnijcil while, (hdoiubia ucfounts fur about 15 per cent, and Dutch East Indies about 
6 per coiUu Indni’s share is low and only about 0^5 per cent. 


IVodiuid Hosne Consumption and Exports 

The nornifd commercial crop is estimated at 18,000 tons. In a lean year 
it may bo as low jm KiOOO ions and in a bumper year as high as 24,000 tons. 

Thoupjx collec has been grown in India for several centuries, the popularity 
of the be\ern{*c h still eonfiiifd to the southern parts of India. The total con- 
sumption of eoffec in India ir 4 only about 10,000 tons as against a consumption of 
38,IH10 Ions in ammda, over 10,000 tons in the Unions of South Afiica, 15,000 tons 
in the United Kingdom and 750,000 tons m the United States of America. The 
per ntpitd eonsnmplion of colfue in India is extremely low being only a small 
fraetion of a i>onn(l, wlicreas in the United States of America it is about 15 lb. 
and in Sweden 10 lb. 

’'Flic annual cxj^ortablo sin*|dns of Indian coffee is over 8,000 tons. ^J'he buyers 
of Indian coffcij in the recent past have been France, the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Belgium, Australia (including New Zealand), Germany, Iraq, Nethei lands, Arabia, 
Burma, Baiircin Islands, Asiatic Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Canada, United States 
of America and Ceylon, in their order of importance. 

Failure of the Indian Coffee Industry 

After a pciicr. oi iq)s and down in the past, the industry has now shrunk to 
about 200.000 iicrrs under cultivation with an estimated commercial crop of about 
18,000 tons of Clued coifee, of which the home consumption is only about 10,000 tons, 
the balance licirig tlie exportable sui] lus. And while the woild’s makets continue 
to be Hooded with comi-aratively inierior coffees, the large expoitable surplus of 
Indian coffee is a pci ious pioblem to the industry. , , , , ^ 

•Die Indian Coffee Cess Committee, constituted by the Central Government 
in 103.5 under the piovisions of the Indian Coffee Ccps Act KIY of 1935 has set out 
on the long and difficult journey of expanding tlie maiket for Indian coffee in 
India and oveipeas, but, lor various irasons, of which the chief aie finance and 
the luescnt war, the goal is not yet within sight. 



Glass Industry isi India 

KoconL !uen‘u'oIu^U'ai d'.Ht'ovciica jnui oKruvationi:; ]»a\n wlalditihed that jdaBS 
vessels ami ornaments v/eiv iu us«‘ u\ [ndm in Urn vm\\ i'luii-^iuui ^*ra. Knumvlled 
glass is known to h;OiO lM\'n inAimr,*,v*{tin'd in iiiuiu iit the JTlU ciMifury, Belpainn, 
Mysore and United j'lo.vima's also ropntMl to ptwM.sj^ j^Jass fai'tories in the 

17 trh and 18 lh eentoiies tlivm:;h sneU lo^'tcnUs \vt iv not ot (ho modern tyj'**. 

Manul'actnro of jelaKs iu tudua on mmloiii Uiu'h didos finm liio luiu'fius of the 
last century when sonm [-lono.er dlditH v.cio luiulo in this tliuvHou, aril to a oertain 
extent cietiit is dtio to a fmdory ul Tnloiia >n in INjomi uhioh hjul done a 

great deal of pioneer work in tsi'inni'A men i«n' -^hiss tuotnnos ami popitlanwing the 
iudnatry. Botween tbo jcais ibd- ami inuny taonnhs on nmtloin inn\s wore 
started *bnt must of them won' not suotiH .fuL ‘Uto Imliiin luduslnai Uotnmision 
attiibutod the faiinios to i!io in idoqnaio to,< hnioal skill, 4;mn‘iUiro ainuit the ipiaUlios 
of the raw inatcxiolo, and the i iHwUmntioh ol l*Mlian laiau’r ana hnad oomiinims. 

In spito of tiiobc Lulnrc's Hi non iaMrnoa were ostaidi’^iiod dnnnp iho period 
of 190B to 1911* but in 1911 wiuo tlu‘ war inoke onp not mom than )mlf of tlunn 
were in working oomiimn ihsang llm war poiiod of IHIt to IHiS the Indian Muni- 
tions Boaid encouiaged tlie r.mindac'ioo of L‘lav.o\aio in n.dia, and os o looilt inwv 
fftctorios were ostidihshcd, and d. won o-'linnotal that {d‘oot Ib*. 1 were 

invested in tlio industiy, Ihoiuy the* peuial of IHfS to lUdi the duty on imported 
glass wan imovaseil from 1“' jH*r cent to ‘.^0 jum* cent, ami tins j u'c n fuuher 
stinuiliis to lliG imlustay with tlie mmilt that “Jd now laeUnieh wt‘it‘ ehlalilishoil 
dmiiig the peiiod* 

In the jear 19, Vi tlune was an rnqnny by the Taritr iVuird inti> the prospeids 
of the glass indnidn', and the riqniremeatH tluieol in respect of pioleciion.^ H'he 
Taritr B4)iud look a suiu'y ol tU(‘ tlicn kmnvn tmdoiics and tlie tabic below gi'’t‘S a 
list of the factories existing to the lutormation tlion available. 


Direct or*=; of 
luduhtries 


Ur. AW 

Drane sonrees 


Punjab 

United Provinces 

Bengal 

Bondiay 

Central Provineos 
Bikaner 
JNizam Dirnu 


Total ... 22 20 jO 22 2b K) 27 .Ti 

LrjdS'ir f JiOT:ber of Factories 

After the Taiitr Boaid empcliy the stimnlus to the eBtahlislmient of glass 
lactones was on the iiiciease and to-day wc have a ntill larger muuber ol faetones : 
Bengal ... 

Bombay ... jp 

Delhi .. ^ p 

indiun Slates n 

Madias ... I 

Pnn]ab ... p 

Umicd Ihoviiieos ... *,’ ;n 


llie lariff Boaid made fnither lecom men dat ions to the Govornment of India 
an mciease in duty on various kinds ol glass manufactured. 

These lecommen da lions by the Tarifl* Boaid wcic not, however, accc]>tcd by the 
Goveinraeiit for vauous irasons, and theic was no incicase ui the duty imposed 
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iipon foreign imports. The Indian Industry, however, has made further progress 
in the number oi factoiies and^ the total value of local manufactures. The Govern- 
ment of India has however, given special concessions to the glass industry in the 
iiiaiter ot the duty on soda ash which forms a substantial i^ercentage of the cost 
of raw materials in glass, as will be seen from the table given below. 


Table showing the percentage cost of raw materials in glass 


Baud 

Boda Ash 

Lime or Limestone 

Indian. 

67 

10 

English. 

27 

61 

12 

Belgian. 

9 

87 

4 

German. 

19 

79 

2 


loo 

100 

100 

Too 


Ths Government reduced the duty for all impoited Soda Ash consumed in the 
glass iactories and the glass manufacturers have thus obtained substantial help from 
Government. 

^ The Tariff Board also recommended the establishment of a technical research 
institute for glass, and the United Provinces established a glass technology section 
in Benares with a view to developing this Industry. Steps have been taken for the 
installation of modern equipment in some ot the factories, and modern firaaces 
and new machines have been intioduced with the result that the cost of the pro- 
duction in the local tactories has been considerably reduced. With the introduction 
of modern methods and with the help of the Technical Institute, new* lines of glass 
products are now manufactured by the local factories such as glass, beads, false 
pearls, ornamental glass plates, tubes, pipes and a number of other articles which 
were hitherto not manufactured by the local industry. 

Recently, as a result of the encouragement, advice and technical direction 
provided for by the Government, the local industry has now developed a new 

E rodiK't known as _ the windolite, which is a substitute for glass to be used for 
uildmg purposes. Similarly, the local industry has now extended its scope in the 
matter oi glass tubes and surgical and laboratoiy requirements of glass products. In 
addition to the lines indicated above, the local industry is now manufacturing and 
supplying the Defence Deparments of the Government of India with many of their 
requirements in various types of glass. 

In its present stage the industry is divided into two well defined categories. 

(1) TiiK Indigenous Cottage iNDUbTRY.— The artisans in villages pimehased 
the glass blocks or cakes manufactured by the modem types of glass factories and 
made out oi them bangles in small furnaces in their homes. Such cottage indiistiy 
IS to bo foiiiicl particularly located in the District of Feiozabad in the United Pro- 
vinces and in tlic District of Belgaum in the South of Bombay Presidency, Similar 
types of cottage industry is also to be found to a certain extent in the Indian State 
oL Mysore, Tiiis cottage industry, however, had to face severe competition from the 
factory industiy which started manufacturing the rough type of bangles in com- 
})etition. For some time there was keen competition also from Japanese manu- 
taclureis who introduced the silken type of bangles as also certain ornamental types. 
The cottage industry was unable to face the competition by the^ factory industry in 
Japan and in India, but the Indian factory has now established itself in spite of the 
competition from Japan and more than one-third of the total requirements of India 
in rcsjiect of bangles are now supplied by the local factories. As a result of 
com])etition from Japan the cottage industry has given place to the factory in- 
dusUy in this respect also, and the cottage industry is now more or less restricted 
to the rough products only and on a smaller scale. 

(2) Modern Factory iNDUbTRY and Classification of Factories.— As 
stated above the modern factory industry is still restricted to the production of the 
following classes of glass goods 
(1) Glass cakes for bangles, 

(2) Beads, bottles, lampware, phials, tableware, etc. 

(B) Factories, which are run on extensive scale, produce the sheet and plate glass. 
(4) The factories which have recently started manufacture of surgical and 
laboratoiy requirements in glass. i . . 

Only two factories are equipped with the machinery for the production of 
sheet and plate glass, plain as well as ornameiitaL 
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GLASS IlSfDUSTBY IN INDIA 

Glass Imports 

The value of the importa in India of all kinds of mme to about Rs. 

2,r)3,00,0U0 in 1020^27 and it decieased to Rs, in iJUj. Thv htv^t fn^uros 

of imi-oits, however, show a further fall and in 1938-311 the vaiuo the lotuT im- 
ports ^Yas only Es. 1,25,00,001'. 

Indian Production Of Glass 

The total value of glass inainifaetures in India was estimated to ho idiout IJs. 
80,00, a)0 prior to the Great Wtu*in 3914 and the Tarill‘ lloaid t^hiiinahHl the value of 
the total annual produvtion in 1031 at Rs. l,4t',0(\0(K), AeeiH'dum to a vt'ry eonser- 
vatbe estimate the yearly ]»roduetion of glass and glassware is today (^stinmtt*d to he 
ill the vicinity of Rs. 2,00,00,000. Thus the Imlian Industry whi»*h was suppljiug 
about one-fourth of the total roquiremeuts of India prior to the War of 101 1 is now 
able to meet the local requirements to tlie extent, of o\er 50 per cent of the annual 

consiim])tion. Fifteen years before, the value ol imports stood at L's. it 

has now been reduced to one-half of that ligure while the valui* ot local manufac- 
ture has intu'eased to about 251) jkw {‘ent of what it %vas in Itlil. 

A very important teature of the Indian («lass Imlustry is the cnpiU'ity of the 
modern factories to export glass and glassware irom Imlin t.d foreign ♦•uuntnes. In 
the year lU35-3li the total value of exports of ImUau glassware iimouitti^d to Rs. :V^ 
Guo. It steadily lose to Rs. 49,000 in 1930-37, and l<*upetl to Us, 1,:9,59 h in tue 

year 1937-38. 3'hc figure for 3038-39 stood in the vicinity of Rs. 1 10,(,M) Init in Mu* 

ten months period from April 1, 1030 to January 31, Join, India lias exported 
glass and glassware of the value of Rs. 1,15.072 as against Us. in tiic tea 

months ot the previous year. 

The table below shows the countries and the \alnc of the exj ort trade in 
Glass products from India. 

It may be mentioned here that the Indian Munitions board w<*re nbh‘ to 
secure a good deal of their roquiremontH from the Indian faetorii’s tin ring the ticrioil 
of the last War, and in this War also the Supply J)epartment is repoUed to Inive 
placed substantial orders with the local glass factones and the indiistiy is rejorted 
to be rendering highly uselul service to the defence of India and ti e ^’.nti^h h.mj ire. 

The Indian Industry is i^assing thiougli a jmntMl ol tiiumition and hopes to 
attain its full growth in every direction. The mpnrementH of the lh‘fenc(‘ lUtiart- 
ment and the sister territoiies of the Empire will, it is hoped, provule tin* inspiiu- 
tion to the industry to manufacture such articles as may be in ilemand in t.i‘rntones 
concerned. 


Glass and Glasswares exported from India to various countries in '33-34 

’37-38. 

Gl-ASS AND GlASBWABB, 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

I93n-:i7 

1937-38 

Aden and Depeadeneies 

.. 2,702 

l.BOO 

2,3i 0 


•l.,990 

Bahroiu Islands 

.. «,7ol 

3,541 

1 01 0 

7,!>lii» 

1 0,P»25 

Ceylon (excluding Maldives) 

.. (5,330 

9,04.5 

7,302 

6.27-t 

10,185 

Burma ... 


... 

. .. 

» . . 

54,115 

Fedeiiited Malay States 

.. 1,575 

3,049 

1,9.V) 

5 1 n 

lAho 

Otlier Biitish Possessions 


11,102 

0.088 

7,<'o0 


q'otal Biitish Empire 

” 25^452 

27.137 

10,21.0 

”’''28,972“^ 

14U,4iT 

Native ytates in Aiahia other 






than Maskat Territory and 






Trucial Oman 

3,390 

3,140 

2,330 

I.|,880 

4,050 

Iran 

380 

4,025 

3,4uH 

2,102 

0,922 

Japan 

8,903 

60 

5 

. , . 

32 

Other foreign countries 

. 7,707 _ 

7,802 

4,475 

.’h2t)2 

7 075 

Total Foreign countiies 

20,440" 

15.083 

30,284 

20,2*14 

J9,179 

Table shovring the shares of the provinces in the Export Trade. 


1 933-34 

1034-36 

19,36-36 

1930*37 

U),'17-.'{,S 

Share of Bengal 

11,274 

4,012 

3,44« 

5,432 

(51,*li0 

„ Orissa 

,, 

. . . 

. . . 


50 

„ Bombay 

26,636 

26,123 

18,030 

37,303 

r)l,6(i7 

Sind 

1.267 

936 

005 

1,101 

1,133 

„ Madras 

7,640 

12,729 

7,049 

0,115 

14,080 

„ Burma 

85 

20 

8 

145 

... 

Total 

45,892 

42,620 

29^000 

49;210 

1,2«,690' ” 




